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THE CREATIVE MOOD: A STUDY OF 
DEJECTION: AN ODE. 

Db. P. S. Sastbi 

University, Saugor (M.P.) 

1. The mood for dejection has heen a unique feature in the life 
and poetry of Coleridge. The particular variety that becomes more 
pronounced in Dejection : An Ode, by April, 1802 appears to originate 
three years earlier in connection with his own wife. While Coleridge 
was away in Germany, the smallpox of Berkeley led his wife Sarah 
to leave for Bristol. This boy died on Feb. 10, 1799. She was 
deeply attached to the boy and his death began to freeze her warmth 
towards her husband. This was further accentuated by her stay 
with Southey who had no deep liking for Coleridge. The atmosphere 
was well prepared for cherishing an indifferent attitude. Later, after 
his return, we are told, she greeted Coleridge’s visitors with ‘freezing 
[looks’. Dorothy admits that they were “never very comfortable at 
Greta Hall after two or three days,” after which time “their company 
ceased to do Coleridge any good.” Sarah always called him Samuel 
both in her talk and letters; and this word he detested for some 
unspecified reason. Many a time after his marriage he writes, 
“I ought to be happy, and so I am,” This is only an attempt to 
convince himself intellectually of his happy life with Sarah. But 
emotionally they never met on the same plane. 

Mrs. Coleridge laid great store by the financial needs of the 
family, and this was his weak point; Coleridge stayed in Germany 
opger than he said . earlier. She had no money. She disliked bis 
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indifferent attitude towards money. By contrast she found Southey 
an ideal to be admired. This admiration grew as she watched the 
public reaction to the Lyrical Ballads. With a malicious glee she 
told Poole : “The Lyrical Ballads are laughed at and disliked by all 
with very few excepted” (March, 1799). On April 2, 1799 from 
Bristol she tells him, “The Lyrical Billads are not liked at all by 
any”. Though she had no literary talents worth mentioning, she 
felt competent enough to draw her own conclusion about the literary 
accomplishments of her husband, on the basis of what Southey and 
others talked. 

This emotional rift made him incomprehensible to her. Those 
in Bristol asked her many a time whether her husband was converted 
to the Government cause. She asked Poole : “It is very unpleasant 
to me to be often asked if Coleridge has changed his political senti¬ 
ments—for T know not properly how to reply—pray furnish me” 
(April 2, 1799). This is pitiable. She realises that Coleridge’s 
friends knew his mind better than she herself. In admitting her 
ignorance of the working of his mind, she only draws the attention 
of his friends to the alienation that has already set in. This aliena¬ 
tion troubled the all-too-sensitive Coleridge who married her in that 
onrush of the pantisocratic ideas when he felt that she will enable 
him and herself to realize the ideals of pantisocracy. The disillusion¬ 
ment came slowly. 

She felt that her husband achieved nothing by leaving her for 
Germany. The projected volume on Lessing is not there. He had 
raised a huge debt. He had anticipated a great share of Wedgwood 
annuity for 1800. The financial uncertainty aggravated her dislike 
and mistrust alike;, at a time when she found Southey successful. 
In 1800 Coleridge informed Poole: “Sara being Sara, and I being T, 
we must live in a town or else close to one . . . That which suits 
my wife does not suit me, and what suits me does not suit my wife." 
On Oct. 21,1801, he wrote to Southey: “Sara—alas 1 we are not 
suited to each other.” He speaks of his efforts to adjust himself to 
his wife’s behaviour. But “ If our mutual unsuitableness con¬ 
tinues, and (as it assuredly will do, if it continue) increases and 
strengthens—why then, it is better for her and my children 
that I should live apart, than that she should be a widow and 
they orphans. Carefully have I thought thro* the subject of 
marriage and deeply am I convinced of its indissolubleness. 
(tfjhe > indissolubleness of the marriage tie and his inability to Be 
with her dragged him into a severe mental worry and conflict. 
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To this is added his intense love for his children. So he cries 
pathetically: “If ray wife loved me, and I ray wife, half as well 
as we both love our children, I should be the happiest man alive 
—but this is not—will not be” (to Southey, 9 Nov., 1801). As 
Dorothy remarked of her : “S)ie is indeed a bad nurse for Coleridge, 
but she has several great merits. She is mu ih, very much to be 
pitied, for when one party is ill-matched the other necessarily must 
be so too. She would have made a very good wife for many and other 
man, but for Coleridge!! Her radical fault is want of sensibility, 
and what can such a woman be to Coleridge?” It is an intense 
sensibility that dogged him. He could not live with her, nor could 
he dissolve his marriage. The sanctity he attached to the institu¬ 
tion of marriage came into bitter conflict with his own sensibility. 
In this tragic situation he could not give up his filial affection. For 
many years he struggled inwardly, and at last without breaking up 
the union he managed to live alone. When this crisis was at its 
peak, he wrote a few stanzas on April 4 : 1802 as a letter to Sara 
Hutchinson, the sister of Mary who later married Wordsworth. 

2. These stanzas were occasioned by an elusive being who 
bewitched Coleridge as early as 1799, the yeir when his dissatisfac¬ 
tion with his home began. On April 21, 1802, Dorothy wrote in 
her Journal: ‘‘Wiliam and I sauntered in the garden. Coleridge 
came to us, and repeated the verses he wrote to Sara. 1 was affected 
with them, and .... in miserable spirits. The sunshine, the green 
Selds and the fair sky made me sadder; even the little happy sporting 
imbs seemed but sorrowful to me . . . I went to bed after dinner, 
jould not sleep.” In a letter of 13th Nov., 1802 to his wife, he draws 
a full picture contrasting their different tastes, attitudes, and aims. 
And on Oct. 20, 1802 he told Tom Hedgwood : ‘‘After my return 
io Keswick, I was, if possible, more miserable than before. Scarce 
i day passed without such a scene of discord between me and Mrs. 
Ooleridge, as quite incapacitated me for any worthy exertion of toy 
’acuities by degrading me in my own estimation”. A few lines 
ater he becomes more poignant: “alas! the less I loved my wife, 
ihe more dear and necessary did my children seem to me.” And 
lifter quoting the last seven lines of the sixth stanza, he summarises 
iis sorrows, tells him that he was made to feel that I was myself 
growing a worse man”, and then bursts forth in a cry of despair: 
‘O dear Sir 1 no one can tell what I have suffered. I can 
lay with strict truth, that the happiest half-hours, I have had, were 
vhen all of a sudden, as I have been sitting alone in my study I have 
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burst into tears”. The domestic turmoil intensified his former in* 
feriority-complex and made him distrust his own creative abilities 
and faculties to a great extent. On 17th February, 1803 he told 
Southey: “In an evil day for me did I first pay attentions to Mrs. 
Coleridge. ... I am no elm!—I am a crumbling wall, undermined 
at the foundation”? The mood of dejection thus started early in 
1799, grew as years rolled by. In that mood, Coleridge felt that no 
creative activity can take place since the latter is dependent on Joy. 

The dejection did not commence with his meeting Sarah Hutchin¬ 
son. A few months after his marriage it begau ; and it acquired 
an impetus and a Jiving force shattering his career towards the end 
of 1799. Qn November 24, 1793 he wrote in his Notebook: “Conun¬ 
drums and puns, and stories and laughter with Jack Hutchinson. 
Stood up round the fire”. Then follows a Latin sentence which may 
be rendered thus: “And pressed Sarah’s hand a long time behind 
her back and then love first (pierced) me with a light arrow-tip, 
poisoned alas, and incurable”. He first met Sarah Hutchinson at 
Sockburn early in November, 1799. Curiously enough it was at Sock- 
burn that he wrote, or at least thought of, the p:>em, Love which was 
published as an introduction to The Tale of the Dark Ladie. Probab- 
'ly at this time at Sockburn he scribbled in his notebook the words: 
“Few moments in life are so interesting as those upon affectionate 
reception from those who have he ird of you, yet are strangers to your 
person”. A new mood was awakened by an affection and by a love 
that he vaguely felt he had once for Mary Evans. 

Love (1799) presentes the romantic passion fusing a certain mild 
delicacy with a pathetic langour. Though it lacks an ardent passion, 
Coleridge held it to be inimitable (letters Etc. EJ. Allsop, 1.95). With 
a pleasing simplicity and a rare beauty, he intellectualises the 
passions. This poem published on December 21, 1799, is called ‘a 
woeful tale of love’. Presenting a record of the happenings at 
Sockburn, he speaks of Sarah Hutchinson as ‘my own dear Genevieve’: 

“For well she knew, 1 could not choose 
But gaze upon her face”. 


About his narration of the story of the Knight to her, he writes: 

“I told her, how he pin’d, and ah! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone, 
With which I sang another's love. 

Interpreted my own 1” 
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The poem thus turns out to be an expression of his own love in 
disguise. It is the earliest statement of his love for Sara. It is quite 
possible that in'his tale replete with Sockburn atmosphere, Sara too 

“Wept with pity and delight— 

She blush’d with love and maiden shame, 

And like the murmurs of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name”. 

The entire poem breathes a lender conviction born of his own recent 
experience. What he visualised in this poem he later gave us in A 
Day-dream (1801*2). Here he addresses her 'Aera’ and declares his 
love! 

“I dream thee with mine eyes, and at my heart I feel 

thee! 

In this lady he seemed to have felt the being of Mary Evans. On 
the first page of the Gutch Note-book is a quatrain expressing his 
yearnings and dejection as early as 1798 : 

“I mix in life, and labour to seem free, 

With common persons pleas’d and common things, 
While every thought and action tends to thee, 

And every impulse from thy influence springs’’. * 

The realization of what he lost by giving up Marry Evans and by 
marrying elsewhere constantly haunted him. And his meeting with 
Sara Hutchinson in November, 1799, only aggravated and further 
intensified this note of dejection. 

On July 25, 1801, he described Sarah Hutchinson to Southey 
as “so very good a woman that I have seldom indeed seen the like 
of her.” In a letter of September 19,1801, to Daniel Stuart he des¬ 
cribed her as “one very dear friend”. On the 18th of January, 1802, 
he wrote in his Notebook : “If I have not heard from you very re¬ 
cently, and if the last letter had not iiappened to be full of explicit 
love and feeiiug, then I conjure up shadows into substances—-and 
am miserable”. This is a reference to the same Sarah Hutchinson ; 
and it indicates the growing despair that appeared to drive him away 
from any creative activity. This despair became acute as he came 
to realise that he married hastily a woman whom he never loved and 
whom he could not leva* On November 14, 1804, in a letter to 
Southey we find him crying: “I was blasted in my only absolute 
wish, having married for honour and not for love”. Temperamentally 
he could not give up his moral obligations ; and as an emotional being 
he could not think of living with his wife. In a poet whose major 
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work centres round the problem of love in its manifold aspects, this 
is a painful situation. 

Yet he fought his lonely battle heroically. Even in 1808 he could 
tell Daniel Stuart ; “If sense, sensibility, sweetness of temper, perfect 
simplicity and an unpretending nature joined to shrewdness and 
entertainingness, make a valuable woman, Sara Hutchinson is so : For 
the combination of natural shrewdness and disposition to innocent 
humour joined with her perfect simplicity and tenderness is what dis¬ 
tinguishes her from her sister”. And in 1810 lie has a Notebook 
entry : “One human being, entirely loving me would not only have 
satisfied all my hopes, but would have rendered me happy and grateful, 
even though I had no friend on earth, herself excepted”. 

Hi6 refusal to go beyond his moral and religious convictions 
fomented the mood of dejection. Such a mood was uncongenial to 
the exercise of the poetic imagination. A poem may deal with sorrow, 
with the tragic facts of human life ; but in the act of creative composi¬ 
tion he always felt the experience of a profound joy anduniversalised 
it as a general principle. As he came to feel his inability to adjust 
himself to his wife, and as he came into contact with Sara Hutchinson, 
he not only became gloomy but came to believe that he cannot con¬ 
tinue his poetic career. 

4. This conviction in the loss or absence of his creative 
activity is first articulated, surprisingly enough, a few days after he 
met Sara at Sockburn. On 19th Dec., 1799, within a month of his 
acquaintance with her, he informed Southey : “I am afraid that 1 
have scarce poetic enthusiasm enough to finish Christabel.” He des¬ 
cribed himself on 29th July, 1800, as “S. T. Coleridge, Esq. Gentle¬ 
man—Poet and Philosopher in a mist.” The mist is to symbolise 
the frost, the benumbing of his creative sensibility. 

The few poems that he composed after this time are important 
mostly for their self-revelatory character. Some of them are even 
tragically poignant. On Dec. 17, 1800, he informed Thelwall: “As 
to Poetry, I have altogether abandoned it, being convinced that 1 
never had the essentials of poetic genius, and that I mistook a atrong 
desire for original power.” This conviction grew day by day stronger, 
On March 25,1801, he told Godwin that “the poet is dead in me—• 
my imagination (or rather the somewhat that bad been imaginative) 
lies, like a cold stuff on the circular rim of a brass candle-stick, 
without even a stink of tallow to remind you that it was once cloathed 

and mitred with flame.Taste and feeling have I none.” 

Soraeeffort he made to break through this trance; and The Picture 
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expresses at least one sincere endeavour to give up his life of dreams 
and to look life in the face boldly and heroically But he ceased to 
be a poet when he earn* out of his dreams and visions. Vet on 19th 
July, 1802 he informed Southey: “Sickness and some other worse 
afflictions, first forced trie into downright metaphysics, for I believe 
that by nature I have more of the poet in me." This was three 
months after he composed Dejection. 

In a reflective and analytical mool, he informed Sara on 27th 
July, 1802 : “It has been my lot to b> made a fool of by madmen, 
and represented as a imdman by fools.” Two days later he actually 
speaks of a change for the better in his wife’s behaviour. On the 
22nd Nov., 1802, after t ; i3 Ode was published, he wrote a touching 
letter to his wife, pleading : “If yon read this letter with the tender¬ 
ness with which it is written, it will do you and both of us good." 
Lie tells her of “the cheerfulness in spire 1 by thought of speedily 
returning to you in love and peace.” Still on his way home he spent 
some days at Ga'Iow Hill, as we find the scene recalled in the seventh 
stanza (lines 90 to 110). There is a vacillation and brute facts always 
managed to drive him to an uncomfortable corner from whence he 
read his own life as totally useless. So on the first of August, lfJ03 
he told Southey in a very pithetie way : “I had power not strength— 
an involuntary imposter—I had no real genius, no real depth.” Ani 
the poems he composed after 1799 November carry with them a 
touch of depression arising from a moral crisis. As he said in his 
Prospectus to The Friend, 1809, the dejection mind involves “doubt 
or disbelief of the moral government of the world, and the grounds 
and arguments for the religious hopes of hu nan nature.” 

5. In October, 1800 Coleridge published The Mad Monk. Though 
he called it ‘an ode in Mrs. Radeliffe's manner,’ he gives us ‘a voice 
from Etna’s side.’ Mountains and volcanoes are Coleridge’s symbols 
for the creative activity, while the cave stands for the subliminal. 
‘Over a cavern’s mouth’ there was an invisible monk or hermit whose 
‘music flowed along in melody.’ This voice sang : 

“There was a time when earth, and sea, and skies, 

The bright green vale, and forest’s dark recess, 

With all things, lay before mine eyes 
In steady loveliness: 

But now I feel, on earth’s,uneasy scene, 

Such sorrows as will never cease ;— 

I only ask for peace ; 

If f must live fcoknow that such a time has bern!” 
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This is the voice of the creative artist Coleridge ; and it expresses his 
own spiritual distress. The distress of the soul is connected with 
the problem of poetic inspiration. He wants peace, but gets chaos 
and he is lost in the maze. 

"The sun torments me from his western bed, 

Oh, let him cease for ever diffuse 
Those crimson spectre hues! 

Oh, let me lie in peace, and be for ever dead !” 

Here is a pathetic awareness of a peace that will come to him after 
death. He wmld prefer death to the agonies he was subjected t.) 

A Stranger Ministrel of November, 1801 takes us to the real 
source of this dejection. He pines for the ‘lady of sweet song,’ for 
‘her soft blue eyes.' But the voice of Skiddaw, symbolizing the 
voice of his muse, answers that 

"She dwells belike in scenes more fair, 

And scorns a mount so bleak and bare ’’ 

The poet has become bleak and bare. He has lost the lady and 
consequently his poetic activity too. But in his unyielding despair, 
he cries out : 

"Thou ancient Skiddaw, by this tear, 

I would, I would that she were here 1” 

With all this in August, 1801 he bathed in the sea inspite of the 
doctors; and in this, he says, "my soul fulfilled her mission.” The 
stanzas he composed On Revisiting the Sea shore he sent to Southey 
on August 11,1801, stating that, these are "a few lines which will 
please you as a symptom of Convalescence—for alas! it is a long 
time since I have cropt a flowering weed on the sweet Hill of P >e*y.” 
For the first time he informs an outsider of his love for Sara in the 
last 8tartza: 

"0 ye hopes, that stir within me, 

Health comes with you from above ! 

God is with me, God is in me i 
I cannot die, if Life be Love." 

And in the poem To Asm (1801) he is more explicit. If he could only 
transmute tbe whole of his love 

"to one rich dower 

Of Happy Life, and give it all to thee, 

Tby lot, methibfes, were Heaven* tby age, Eternity.' 
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For a brief time his emotions revived hopes in him. And these hopes 
were dashed too soon by various other factors. 

6. . Significantly enough the motto for Dejection : An Ode is the 
seventh stanza of the ballad of Sir Patrick Spence which reads: 

“Late, late yestreen I saw the new Moon 
With the old moon in her arms ; 

And I fear, I fear, my dear Master, 

That we will come to harm." 

Coleridge takes the second half from the preceding stanza: 

“ And I fear, I fear, my Master dear, 

We shall have a deadly storm.” 

The moon plays a prominent part in the poetry of Coleridge. The 
same moon strikes us with a vague tragic foreboding here. Sir 
Patrick Spence was drowned in a storm; and the poet was in a 
spiritual storm which seeks to drown his entire creative and emotional 
life. He is not ‘Coming to harm* simply, for he is out to face ‘a 
deadly storm*; and he does not expect to come out of it safely. As 
he said in Feb. 1796 to Wade : “I verily believe no poor fellow’s 
idea-pot ever bubbled up so vehemently with fears, doubts, and 

difficulties, as mine does at present.My past life seems to me 

like a dream, a feverish dream—all one gloomy huddle of strage 
actions, and dim-discerned motives;—friendships lost by indolence, 
and happiness murdered by mismanaged sensibility.” 

7. E.de Selincourt observed: “The poem is a psychological 
analysis as acute as it is tragic, of his own mental, emotional state 
viewed throughout in conscious and deliberate contrast with that 
of his poet friend, Wordsworth.” This is a difficult claim to make. 
Wordsworth began his Immortality Ode on 27th March, 1802 and 
wrote the first four stanzas. The very first stanza echoes Coleridge’s 
expression of the distress of his soul in The Mad Monk. On the 
28th March Wordsworth an! Dorothy came to Keswick, more or 
less preoccupied with the same problem of the falling away of poetic 
inspiration. On the 4th April, 1802 Coleridge’s Ode was complete. 
It is a powerful expression of the crisis in his own soul and he recited 
it to his friends on April 21, 1802. Evidently he felt that Words¬ 
worth too was facing that spiritual crisis, though it was of another 
variety. 

It is a specific feature of Coleridge’s mind to wind in and out 
of his thinking among the outskirts and to proceed with a sudden 
emotional dash into the very heart of his theme. With a languid 
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meditativenesB he took an ardent delight in all things; and he strikes 
our imagination more when he exhibits a childlike pity for himself, 
To this is added an imaginative dreaminess that he could never 
resist, for the simple reason that it was integrated to a deep love. 
And his charm becomes irresistible when be indulges in self-thinking 
since in those moments he is happier with the thinking than with the 
self. The intricate workings of his own soul gave him the material 
here. But if it were purely personal it could not remain with him 
since he lacked the power to handle the concrete. He manages to 
sustain the material in this poem with the aid of the power derived 
from the psychic world. And when he finds that his spiritual ex¬ 
periences agree with those of Wordsworth, he has a subject capable 
of being universalized. In this light he echoes Wordsworth in the 
first draft he sent to Sat a. Wordsworth sa^s that 

“The things which I have seen I now can see no more;” and 
Coleridge observes : 

“But oft I seem to feel and evermore I fear 

They are not to me now the Things which once they were.” 

8. The poem is a supreme example of the poetical complete- 
' ness which is a Btate of “judgment ever awake and self-possession”, 
and iu which we find “enthusiasm and feeling profound or vehement.” 
Such a result presupposes a systematic and rigorous revision of the 
text. As it was composed on the fourth of April, 1802, it ran to 
340 lines. On July 19, 1802 he sent it to Southey; but this time 
it had only 139 lines. It was published on Wordsworth’s wedding- 
day which appears to have nearly coincided with the seventh anniver¬ 
sary of his own wedding. That was on the fourth of October 1802, 
and then it ran into 139 lines, though it does not agree fully with the 
poem he sent to Southey. Thus in six months he thought fit to 
reject 201 lines of the original. How did he proceed with the original 
text*? What were the passages he deleted? And why did he sup¬ 
press them? The answers to these questions have a bearing on 
Coleridge’s theory and practice of poetry, and on the meaning and 
value of the Ode as a whole. An enquiry on these lines will land 
us in a situation in which it would not be possible for us to argue 
that the poem is a mere response to the first four stanzas of the 
Immortality Ode. Wordsworth’s poem may have just initiated the 
explosion; bnt Coleridge was not merely responding to his friend’s 
thoughts and feelings. 

V. Dejection : An Ode was completed in 310 lines on the fourth 
of April, 1802, and it was an epistle to Sara. Immediately after, 
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Coleridge realized that it is more than an epistle. We do not know 
the text he read out to Wordsworth and Dorothy on the 21st of that 
month. He informed Poole on 7th May, 1802: “[ ought to say for 

my own sake that on the 4th of April last I wrote you a letter in 
verse; but I thought it dull and doleful and did not send it." Mast 
probably this poem was the same as that he sent to Sara. Then it 
would mean that it is not simply Sara that occasioned the Ode With 
a few minor alternations he may have felt that Poole, his lifelong 
friend, should know of the crisis. He was trying t> lav bare his 
soul. But as a poem it was at that stage too personal and too sorrow¬ 
ful. Such an atmosphere, he must have thought, is not proper for 
a poem. 

Tracing his dejection to 'sickness nnd some other and worse 
afflictions he told Southey on 10th July, 1802 : "In a poem written 
during that dejection to Wordsworth, and the greater part of a 
private nature—I thus expressed the thought—in language more 
forcible than harmonious." Then he quotes the lines 281 to 242 
and 265 to 271. These are followed by lines 1 to 51, 200 to 323, 
and eleven lines from the close. Then he observes : “I have selec¬ 
ted from the poem which was a very long, and truly written only 
for ‘the solace of sweet song’, all that could be interesting or even, 
pleasing to you." This is followed by lines 184 to 215. 

Here he changed the person to Wordsworth. He addressed it 
first to Sara, then altered it to Poole; and later he made others believe 
that, it was addressed to Wordsworth. Either he really believed 
that the poem can be addressed to any one he liked, or he did not 
want others to know that it was to Sara he wrote these lines. But 
on April 21, Dorothy was told that they were written to Sara only. 
This constant shifting and make-believe attitude takes m back to 
Coleridge’s preoccupations with the dreams and visions, and al>o to a 
certain instability of his own mind at the time. It was with this 
background that he made a selection ; and this version is to convey 
the mental and spiritual instability, and also the slippery nature of 
the world in which he moved. It was a world in which dreams 
seem to collide with actualities. 

By omitting 22 lines he evolved the present sixth stanza first. 
Next he brought in three passages. The present first three stanzas 
are made to follow the present sixth. A passage towards the end is 
transformed into the present fourth and fifth stanzas. These are 
followed by the heavily and frequently revised last stanza. At the 
end he placed the present seventh stanza. 
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On the 29th July, 1802, he wrote to Southey : “All my poetic 
genius (if ever I really possessed any genius and it was not rather a 
mere general aptitude of talent and quickness in imitation) is gone, 
and I have been fool enough to suffer deeply in my mind, regretting 
the loss, which I attribute to my long and exceedingly severe meta¬ 
physical investigations, and these partly to illhealth, and partly to 
private afflictions which rendered any subject immediately connected 
with feeling, a source of pain and disquiet to me". Then he quotes 
lines 232 to 242 and says: “here follow a dozen lines that would give 
you no pleasure, and then what follows”. These are the lines 265 
to 271. These two passages make up the present sixth stanza. Evi¬ 
dently Coleridge took this stanza to be Central to the entire poem. 
It is to provide the point of reference for the whole. 

10. After the line, ‘my shaping spirit of Imagination’, he deleted 
22 lines which are too personal. He can speak 

“of those habitual Ills 

That wear out Life, when two unequal Minds 

Meet in one House and two discordant wills (243-45) 

but he does not want to mention them because this leaves him ‘a fate 
austere’, a ‘fixed and hopeless’ situation. On the other hand it is Sara 
who is ‘my comforter! a Heart within my Heart’, that would ‘make 
up a world of Hopes and Fears for me’. Still he contrasts his old 
Sara with this new Sara : 

“Methinks to weep with you 
Were better far than to rejoice alone—” (256-7) 

His ‘coarse domestic life’, he bemoans, ‘has known no habits of heart,’ 
no ‘nursing sympathy’ ; and his only griefs are ‘such as dull and 
deaden me’. With ‘no mutual mild enjoyments’ and ‘no hopes of its 
own vintage’, he cries : 

“Whence when I mourned for you, my Heart might borrow 

‘Fair forms and livings Motions for its Sorrow” (263-4). 

Not only is all this too personal but it is a plain statement of fact as 
he knew. In deleting this passage, Coleridge was trying to secure 
a certain degree of objectivity to his experience in and through the 
activity of imagination. While he bemoans the suspension of that gift 
imagination with which he was born, he took great pains and exercised 
that very gift in giving a definite artistic form to this Ode. It is to 
point out this strange paradox he made present sixth stanza the very 
first one when he sent the poem to Sotheby. Thereby he made out 
that the Dejection he was speaking about has as its theme not the 
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loss, but a temporary suspension, of imagination. This has a vital 
bearing on his own imagination past and present. This imagination, 
n Cojeridge, takes the form of love, and at times it is revealed in his 
outlook on children. 

On 10th August 1802 he wrote to Sarah Hutchinson : “G how 
many a Cottage bairn have I kissed or longed to kiss 1—There is a 
something in children that makes love flow out upon them, distinct 
from beauty, and still more distinct from good behaviour”. In the 
first draft of the Ode there are eighteen lines ou his ‘little children’ who 

‘are a joy, a Love, 

A good Gift from above ! 

But what is Bliss, that still calls up a woe. 

And makes it doubly keen 
Compelling me to feel, as well as know,' 

What a most blessed Lot mine might have been” 

(■272-7) 

His love for his children complicates his dejection. He seems to love 
them for the simple reason that they are children as such ; for, when 
he remembers that ‘those little Angel Children' are his own. 

“I have half-wished they never had been born” (282) 

They always bring ‘sad thoughts’ and he is forced to ‘sing my loveeong, 
with my breast against a thorn’ (285). As his love for them becomes 
greater, he finds‘the Joy far less’ (288). The way he deleted this 
beautiful passage mercilessly shows that aspect of the imaginative 
activity which not only fends to give an artistic shape to the chaos 
but raises the personal to the level of the universal. In its final form 
the Ode is meant to convey the vain yearnings of man in the pursuit 
of an ideal. 

On the 13th of August 1803 to Sir George and Lady Beaumont 
he sent a copy of Dejection along with Wordsworth’s Resolution and 
Independence. Here the Ode retains lines 1 to 86 of the final text ; 
and he adds at the end : ‘‘I am so weary of this doleful poem that 
I must leave off”. On Oct 1st of the same year he informs them: 
‘‘Great indeed is the charm, which yearning memory gives to the 
forms of things”. The process of revision continued for at least 
sixteen months ; and by 1803 August he could not allow the last seven 
lines of the sixth stanza. These very lines were dropped even in 
October, 1802 when the Morning Post published it. But in July, 1802 
both Sotheby and Soutbey found these lines in the text they had. 
In these lines he speaks of his ‘wisest plan* as the dissociation of 
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Minkin^' from feeling. This dissociation he relates to the suspension 
of the imaginative activity. But in his letters he tells us many a time 
that his thinking and feeling are inseparably woven into a unity. 
Then the plan he outlines here is an attempt to run contrary to his 
own nature. Evidently the realisation of such an incongruity led 
him to doubt the value of these lines. Moreover these lines do tend 
to spoil the rhythm of the stanza and they are also to a certain extent 
not poetic enough. He who thought that there is a serve logic of 
poetry could not have allowed these lines to go scot free. 

But he informed his brother George on 2nd October, 1803 : “In 
very truth my heart has been strangely shut up within itself.” Then 
he quotes the last seven lines of the present sixth stanza. This may 
be an attempt to justify himself before his brother who was already 
aware of Coleridge’s domestic crisis and who was deeply annoyed at 
that. One year earlier, on 20th Oct, 1602, he quoted these very 
lines in a letter to Josiah Wedgewood, though the published version 
of Oct. 4, 1802 did not have them. 

The last four lines of the first stanza were added after April 4, 
1802. They are evidently intended to intensify the contrast between 
his earlier and present reactions to the sights and sounds of Nature. 
It may be they were added sometime in 1816 or 1617 when he was 
preparing the Sibylline Leaves for the press. Coming to the second 
stanza vve find that after the fourth line, there were originally ten lines 
which were transformed to two by retaining a line and a half. The 
other lines were dropped because they do not materially contribute to 
the meaning and value of the poem. 

11. The first three stanzas were taken as a unit by Coleridge. 
They provide the basic pattern and outlook. There were 132 lines 
after the third stanza. These lines have quietly gone out of this Ode. 
At the end of the third stanza he observes that he 

“may not hope from outward forms to win 

The passion and the life, whose fountains are within.” 

The lines that follow provide a valuable commentary on these 
pregnant lines. These forms being ‘lifeless’, they cannot impart 
anything. Even his ‘gentle’ and ‘sweet thought’ of Sarah ‘feebly stirs 
his heart'. This feeble stirring is only the result of a number of 
experiences that he had of late. He was, be assures her, from bis 
early school-days, used to feel intensely. If he is not warm enough 
pow, it is not dap to the want of a sensibility. He used to tell himself 
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often, 

“There does not live the Man so stripp’d of good affections 
As not to love to see a Maiden’s quiet Eyes 
Uprais’d, and linking on sweet Dreams by Dim Connections 
To Moon, or Evening Star, or glorious western skies’’. 

(68-71). 

Something of this feeling appears in Frost at Midnight, and Lamb 
has given a more precise shape to it his essay on the Christ's Hospital. 
Even at that early time 

“Thought would so pursue me, 

That often it became a kind of vision to me I” (72-3) 

Not only was there an intellectualisation of facts, but thought too was 
in turn rendered into image. The abstract and the concrete are freely 
convertible into one another ; and the dejection that cam© over is due 
to the loss of this power of converting one to the other. This is one 
aspect of the imaginative activity with which he was familiar ; and 
the Ode has this aspect as its background. 

12. Then follows a passage which makes the motto relevant to 
the entire Ode. Sir Patrick Spence commissioned to sail tells his 
men that he saw ‘the new moon with the old moon in her arn\s’. 
This is said to be ominous, and he visualises ‘a deadly storm’. Now 
the moon plays a very prominent part in the poetry of Coleridge. The 
mystery of the world of the Ancient Mariner haunted by the spirits 
is intensified by the moon (263-268). The small and dull' moon hidden 
behind ‘the thin grey cloud' emphasises the helplessness of Christabel. 
The silence in moonlight becomes uncanny in Frost at Midnight. 
There is ‘a rich and amber light’ in Lewti. The rejoicing in the 
starlight is embodied in The Nightingale. There is ‘a wauing moon’ 
in Kubla Khan. The moon appears to have an organic relation to 
that Joy which is the bouree of the imaginative activity. ‘The horned 
moon’ or the ‘waning moon’ looks ‘both small and dull’, .thereby 
taking us to the waning of a supreme power. So now in this Ode, 

“I guess, that thou hast stood 

And watched yon Crescent, and its ghoBt-like Moon”. 

(82-3). 

This ghobt-like moon is the symbolisation of Sir Patrick Spence s 
‘new moon’ ; and it takes us to the supernatural which is for Coleridge, 
the spiritual. The deadly storm he took over is a storm in the 
spiritual world, a great convulsion through which he was passing. 
When Coleridge read the ‘harm’ of the Ballad by ‘storm , he may 
have been identifying himself with Shakespeare's Lear. Whatever 
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it may be, the atmosphere of the Ode has to be sought only in ‘its 
ghost-like moon’ even when Coleridge deleted it in his final text, and 
even when he did not send this passage to any save Sara. 

13. Then he refers to his earlier experiences at Sockburn and 
elsewhere. These experiences appear to have haunted his memory 
for a long time. Though he deleted this pissage from the Ode, later 
he embodied it in an interesting poem A Day-Dream. Into these 
experiences he weaves a letter he wrote because of which, he says, 

“thou art weak and pale with sickness, Grief, and Pain— 
And I ,—/ made thee so !” (123-129) 

He despairs at the thought that he made her unhappy. But if his 
dreams are ever realised, he says, echoing a line from Wordsworth's 
Ode, 

“I too will crown me with a Coronal— 

For shall this Heart in idle wishes roam Morbidly soft !’’ 

(136-138) 


Then a painful awareness of the conflicting issues forces him to 
reconcile himself to hi; sad lot. This fluctuation is an essential 
feature of all dejection, and it is carried into the present text more 
by means of rhythm. Here he would like to be away from her ; for, 

“To see thee, bear thee, feel thee—then to part 

Oh ! it weighs down the heart !” (155-6). 

This would be a transient experience and it is like ‘poison in the 
wine’ \160) and it ‘eats out the pith of joy’ and ‘mikes all joy 
hollow’ (161). Moreover she is a blossoming tree’ and his visit 
might make her ‘a withered branch’ 068). Then he is faced with 
a dream of some mishap befalling her. If be cannot hear her or view 
her, if he cannot bring her health again ; and all this is 


“At least to hope, to try— 

• By this Voice, which thou lov’st, and by this earnest Bye—” 


He retreats with a shudder from this possibility : 

“Nay wherefore did I let it haunt my mind, 

This dark distressful dream ? 

1 turn from it, and listen to the wind’*. (184-6) 


(182-i) 


It is curious to notice that this printed text is altered finally as the 
opening of the seventh stanza : 

“Hence, viper thoughts, that coil around my mind, 

J&eaJify's dark dream ! 

I turn from yOu, and listen to the wind”. 
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stands, is passage has little connection with the preceding 
stanza text. Still Coleridge retained the lines up to the 

sixth line of the present eighth stanza. Then he deletes eight lines 
that contrast his joy of the earlier time with bis present 'mourning' 
and 'sore wrongs’. 

Once he speaks of the joy that made him buoyant, he is in his 
element. Joy recalls his own awareness of the imaginative activity 
which is next presented in the next eleven lines. These now form 
the first part of the sixth stanza which Coleridge wanted Southey to 
read as the first stanza. The suspension of this gift of imagination 
makes him again complainingly and plaintively personal in twenty- 
two lines, followed by the last seven lines of the present sixth stanza. 
Here is a declaration of a deliberate withdrawal into abstruse 
metaphysics : and this soon gives place to his thoughts about his 
children in eighteen lines. As he realises that the father’s joy in 
him is becoming less, and as he finds that his love for the children 
becomes greater, he is drawn more and more inward. This with- 
drawing into his own self makes him echo what Wordsworth felt for 
different reasons: 

“These Mountains too, these Vales, these Woods these Lakes, 
Scenes full of Beauty and Loftiness 
Where all my Life I fondly hop'd to live— 

I were sunk low indeed, did they no solace give ; 

But oft I seem to feel, and evermore I fear, 

They are not to me now the Things, which once they were.” 

(290-295;. 

He seeks an explanation for this change, and he finds it again in 
the creative nature of man. So there follow the lines that make up 
the fourth and fifth stauzas of the final text. Sara has a different 
situation. 


“Sister and friend of my devoutest choice, 

Thou being innocent and full of love... 

Thou free’d awhile from cares and human Dread 
By the immenseness of the good and fair 
Which thou 6ee’st everywhere, 

Thus, thus, shoulds’t thou rejoice f 
To thee would ail things live from pole to pole, 
Their life the eddying of thy living soul 1 
3-2(W~T 
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0 dear ! 0 Innocent! 0 full of love, 

A very friend ! a Sister of my choice— 

0 dear, as Light and Impulse from above, 

Thus may’st thou ever evermore rejoice 1” 

(324-25 & 331-340) 

It is with this wish that the poem closes. Into this sad and quiet 
mood of resignation is breathed a wishful and delicate yearning. 

14. All this points to a few basic facts. Though the poem 
appeared to arise from Coleridge’s reaction to the first four stanzas 
of Wordsworth’s Ode, it was in reality the culminating expression 
of a number of conflicting and incompatible ideas and feelings. 
Wordsworth was married on 4th Oct 1802, and the seventh anniver¬ 
sary of his own wedding fell three days later. He published the Ode 
in the Morning Post on the 4th of Oct. 1802. There seems to be 
some form of an ironical gesture towards all thosei nvolved in the 
poem. Then the poem was addressed to Sarah Hutchinson and it 
underwent much revision. The Ode is supposed to deal with dejection 
and joy, with the source of all poetic composition. Moreover, a per¬ 
sonal document was made public apparently to point out that the 
personal experience is sufficiently universal. The creative artist and 
the critic are together at work in the Ode. The Ode then is not a 
simple psychological analysis of his emotional crisis nor is it viewed 
as a comp’ement of, or contrast to, the mental Btate of Wordsworth. 

15. The Ode as it is now opens with the Aeolian Harp. Recall¬ 
ing the ballad with ease and humour Coleridge writes : 

“Well! If the Bard was weather wise, who made 
The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence, 

This night, to tranquil now, will not go hence 
Unroused by winds.” 

He sees ‘the old moon’ in the lap of the new-moon, 'foretelling the 
coming-on of rain and squally blast’. There was a disaster in the 
old ballad. Coleridge as the subsequent stanzas tell us is visualising 
neither a physical storm nor a physical death. He uses the pheno¬ 
mena mentioned in the ballad as symbols for the spiritual events. 
He is to sing here the annihilation of the creative spirit brought forth 
by an uncontrollable and unresolvable spiritual crisis. The 'strings 
of this Aeolian lute’, he says, would prefer to be mute in the context 
enlivened by the ‘phantom light*. In 1795 the harp was caressed 
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‘by the desultory breeze’ ‘like some coy maid half yielding to her 
lover’. Now it is premonitory. Still there is a remote ray of hope 
lying at a distance, for this light is ‘circled by a silver thread’. Prom 
the world of medieval superstition, Coleridge effects a transition to 
the credible spiritual world. As he enters that world, the very gift' 
that he feels to be losing comes to his aid, and he catches something 
of the grand style. When he reads the marks of the ‘deadly storm’, 
he becomes oratorical: 

And oh ! that even now the gust were swelling, 

And the slant night-shower driving loud and fast! 

Those sounds which oft have raised me, whilst they awed, 

And sent my soul abroad, 

Might now perhaps their wonted impulse give, 

Might startle this dull pain, and make it move and live !” 

In the original draft the first two words were ‘0! SaraK’ ; and the 
last four lines were not there. It is not correct to hold that only the 
theatrical in nature appealed to him. Here he is forced to speak of 
the striking, sudden outbrusts iu nature because these alone agree 
with what he feels in himself. Later he is to tell us that nature 
exists within us, that the artist creates nature. The sounds he hears, 
tonight were not unfamiliar. He did go through them and they 
evoked some of the finest responses in him. He wishes that now too 
these sounds should revive in him the same old sensibility which alone 
can deaden the pain of the spiritual convulsion Then poetry would 
transport him into his familiar world of dreams. 

This is the background of the Ode. It is one of a spiritual storm 
where there is an awareness of an impending disaster united to a 
wistful longing for something living and joyful. It is not a mere 
aimless turmoil that grips him. Hence quite significantly he opens 
the Ode with a longing that the storm might break forth in spite of 
the apparent calm of the evening. Following Berkeley’s theory that 
Nature reveals a language of signs, ha looks at the sky and seeks to 
discover such a language there for something in him. He is depressed 
as his inspiration fails him. By the time he comes to the second 
stanza he finds this language. This discovery comes to him as he 
unfolds a self-judgment and a completed poetic ideal ; 

“A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 

A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 

Which finds no natural, outlet, no relief. 

In word, or si^b, or te$x—” 
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He finds his inner being to be empty and lie is taken aback by the 
awareness of a lifeless depression. On Nov. 23, 1802 he wrote in his 
Notebook: “Take away from sounds etc. the sense of outness: What 
a horrid disease every moment would become—the driving over a 
pavement etc.—apply this to sympathy and disclosure of feeling 
H. 1307). It is the loss of this outness that intensifies the dejection ; 
and yet for Coleridge there can be no outness. Characteristically 
enough the setting is a stormy night with the moon appearing now 
and then. The thin clouds ‘give away their motion to the stars’. 
The stars are ‘always seen’ ; but as they glide behind or between the 
clouds, they alternatively sparkle and become dim, corresponding to 
the fluctuations in his own soi 1. 

“You crescent Moon, as fixed as :f it grew 
In its own cloudless, starless lake of blue ; 

I see them all so exceedingly fair, 

I see, not feel, how beautiful they are !’’ 

The moon has a peculiar place in the poetic activity of Coleridge. 
The moon always inspired him and touched his poetic spring*. He 
'took the moon as “a symbol of the poei’s power to transform the 
material world into a world of imagination” (Bowra). Here the moon 
points to his dejection, and he feels a certain chilling of the springs 
of poetry. Before the Mariner could bless the slimy creatures of the 
sea, he too could not feel. From the images of calm and movement 
he proceeds to contemplate the perfect and self-centred picture of 
illumination emanating from the lotus called the moon. The dim 
shapes revealed by the moon could still inspire him. But like the 
moon, his poetic spit it is too delicate, And when the crisis came, 
it wa» disastrous. It is significant that in a line deleted after ‘lake of 
blue,’ he speaks of ‘a boat becalmed’. The becalming of the boat 
has’a symbolic reference to the creative activity in Coleridge. 

This stanza is reminiscent of Milton’s invocation of the 
Celestial light iD the third book of Paradise Lost. Coleridge 
needs his inspiring muse since he is caught iu a ‘wan and heartless 
mood’. The first eight lines of this stanza he quoted in his Essay 
on Fine Art to illustrate the principle : “When we declare an object 
beautiful, the contemplation or intuition of its beauty precedes the 
feeling of complacency, in order of nature at least: nay in great 
depression of spirits may even exist without sensibly producing it." 
put if a great depression is capable of coexisting with the oontem- 
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plation or intuition of the beautiful, it is a depression that is trans¬ 
formed into something other than a mere mood of dejection. Such 
a transformation will land the poetin a vision or dream. In this 
sense it would be proper to treat this Ode as a vision or dream of 
Joy; it is a ileeing from the world of facts to the world of the ideal. 
Here the ideal is represented by Sara. As he sees beauty in the 
external world only and not in the inner world, he cannot feel. 
To feel, the object must be inward, must become an element of his 
own being or vision. Something of the Miltonic self-possession helps 
him in enlarging his self and making it an all-inclusive whole, with 
the result that the emphatic yearning falls on feeling. 

Reminiscent of the words of Samson Agonistes, and breathing 
the rhythm of the Nativity Ode, there comes the next stanza : 

“My genial spirits fail; 

And what can these avail 

To lift the smothering weight from off my breast? 

It were a vain endeavour, 

Though I should gaze for ever 

On that green light that lingers in the west : 

I may not hope from outward forms to win. 

The passion and the life, whose fountains are within.” 

His failure to respond to the green light of the evening particularly 
disturbs him and shocks him. The outward forms are no longer 
capable of evoking his passions and his zest for life. The sources of 
these passions are found only within, in his own soul. External 
nature cannot restore his vitality. She only makes him more tragic 
for she makes him aware of his loss of feeling. Coleridge always felt 
that thinking and feeling are closely bound with each other. The 
external seeks to disrupt this unity. But that with which he was 
endowed at biith cannot be rent asunder in this arbitrary fashion. 
The dissociation makes vain his endeavour to feel beauty. A certain 
loss of sensibility appears to be inevitable with regard to the external 
physical objects when one begins understanding that the only reality 
is the inward one. This Berkeleyan attitude, Coleridge can and can¬ 
not accept with his emphasis on dreams and on activity. 

16. By this time he had begun noticing that even the source 
of moral evil lay in the submission to the senses. In the case of 
those “who are moBt reverie-ish and streamy" the roots of moral 
evil are to be found in “the streamy nature of the associative faculty”. 
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With this he advanced to the view that the central doctrine of a 
convincing system is the freedom and initiative of the moral will. 
This he took to be the divine spark in each human being. It is 
"the I of every rational Being" and it is the final source of true 
perception and faith. This moral or the rational will he called the 
'primary imagination'. The ‘secondary’ or poetic imagination is 
one of its derivatives. This imagination he interpreted as the 
creative spirit governing poetry. It is not a mere state of inner 
harmony. It is a principle of reaching to the whole. It is a mystic 
intuition offering a world-view. The ‘shaping spirit of imagination’ 
nnd the gentleness of heart are bound together; and the dynamic 
unity of these two brings forth inner peace and harmony and poetry. 
It is then opposed to "that inanimate cold world" of “the poor 
loveless ever-anxious crowd" who are guided by the mechanism and 
utilitarianism and ego-centricism. 

He informed Wordsworth at the time of the composition of the 
Biographia that "Life begins in detachment from Nature and ends 
in union with God." Writing in The Friend he observes : "In order 
to the recognition of himself in nature man must first learn to com¬ 
prehend nature in himself, and its laws as the ground of his own 
existence.” Nature, then, is, in a sense, inward; it is a living, 
creative principle. And what appears as the external universe is 
one with it. The subject and the object viewed by the spectator 
can be the complementary aspects of the same reality, though they 
are really one. Ab he observed in The Garden of Boccaccio : 


"I see no longer 1 I myself am there, 

Sit on the ground-sward, and the banquet share, 

’Tis I, that sweep that lute’s love-echoing strings, 

And gaze upon the maid who gazing sings.” 

Thus poetry at the time of the Dejection arises from man’s identity 
with nature; and later it has its origin in the autonomous will. 
With this background he evolved the fourth stanza. 

After quoting Plotinus, in the Biographia (2.240-1) be observes 
that this passage is "faintly represented in the lines, written many 
years ago, though without reference to, or recollection of, the above." 
These are the opening lines of, the fourth stanza. There may be a 
living spirit in Nature. Bat he felt that only the soul of the observer 
of Nature filled the Universe with life. 
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“0 lady, we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone doth Nature live : 

Ours ia her wedding garment, ours her shroud ! 

There is a mysterious agreement between the interpreting mind and 
the natural symbol in as much as both participate in a common life 
of the spirit. It is not a mere sympathy that is offered here. It is 
true, he argues, that Nature appears lovely when the spectator too is 
in a happy emotional state. But this loveliness is dependent on the 
mind of the spectator to the extent that he has ideas of beauty 
which he projects into the soealled external world. This projection 
is universally present. If Nature ran have an influence over us, it is 
because of the spirit that contemplates it. He felt 

“That outward forms, the loftiest still receive 
Their finer influence from the life within.” 

These outward forms are created bv man by virtue of the imagina¬ 
tion primary which is present in every one and which renders the 
external universe possible. When we are caught in sorrow, this 
external too will present a gloomy spectacle, and then we see the 
old moon in the lap of the new moon from a purely superstitioug 
angle Thent oo will a tranquil scene become portentous of a mighty 
storm. The seeing is thus coloured by the feeling, and not the 
reverse And Coleridge is lamenting the fact that his seeing is no 
longer charged with his feeling ; for then his dream world would be 
unreal and the physical universe real. But if the mystic colouring of 
his inner life animates every aspect of nature, then nature would be 
more a landscape of his own soul. This intuition, he says, is denied 
“to the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd”. This ‘ever-anxions crowd’ 
always insists on accepting the external as the independently existing 
real; they are other-looking, and to them the other is lifeless The 
‘inanimate cold world’ does not allow them to ‘behold’ anything ‘of 
higher worth’. An inanimate world that is cold to human feelings, 
emotions and imagination is a world devoid of any value, even if it is 
assumed to be a utilitarian world. 

All this might mean that the poet is philosophizing. But Cole¬ 
ridge was always aware of his power, and also of the absence of a 
strong will to employ this power well. This drove him too often to 
despair; and when he was able to overcome this despair, he flew into 
the world of pure poetry. His power of “impassionating himself about 
intellectual conceptions” swells into a magnificent passion of pure 
thought. As he moves away from his starting point, he becomes more 
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impassioned and imaginative. Speakiug of the world which Imagina¬ 
tion discovers, he observes 


“Ah f from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth.” 

Imagination transforms the ‘inanimate cold world’ into a living reality. 
It transforms the given and absorbs it in*o the spiritual reality. 
Hence in 1802 he said that Shakespeare is a ‘metaphysician’, with the 
senses of‘a wild Arab’or‘a North American Indian’. In 1811 he 
held that Shakespeare works from observation regulated by self- 
knowledge'. By 1818 Shakespeare is taken to be ‘self sustained’, for 
he works from meditation alone. Though he uses different words, the 
underlying thought is the same throughout. The ‘fair luminous cloud’ 
is a semi-intelligible mystic intuition that seeks to interpret the given 
in the language of symbols. Even the symbols emanate only from 
the soul. 

He becomes more impassioned, and the positive statement that is 
central to the entire thought and feeling is contained in the lines : 

“0 Lady ! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live”. 


It is imagination in and through which the poet creates. The aware¬ 
ness that he lost this power of imagination makes him dejected because 
he will not be able to shape his experiences into forms of beauty; nor 
will he be creating the forms of nature. And yet 

“from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element!” 

• 

The external then is the soul giving birth to itself as the outer. 
Naturally when the inward is torn by a convulsion, it can give rise 
only to an equally impetuous and disastrous external convulsion. This 
was the atmosphere with which the Ode began. As he said, “I am 
never very forward in offering spiritual consolation to any one in dis¬ 
tress or disease. I believe that such resources, to be of any service, 
must be self evolved in the first instance. I am something of the 
Quaker’s mind in this, and am inclined to wait for the spirit” (TT). 
As he put it elsewhere, ‘the man that hath not music in his soul’ 
cannot have *th® sense of musical delight’ (BL 2.14). 
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The poet endeavours to transfoim this convulsion into a ritual of 
purification. In order to effect this ritual, he roust become a weird 
spirit, a. wild spirit of Joy and Music, of Beauty, and Love. The 
inward glory is the Joy given to the ‘pure of heart’. The religious 
motive of some of the earlier poems recedes into the background; and 
in its place is enthroned a new power. 

r ‘Joy, Lady 1 is the spirit and the power, 

Which wedding Nature to us, gives in dower 
A new Earth and new Heaven.” 

At this time Coleridge was following Berkeley who taught that esse 
is concipi, and not that esse is percipi. It is not the sensible 
experience that makes nature possible ; it is rather the conceiving or 
visualising, that is essential. And this activity is closely linked to a 
feeling of Joy. Music, he says, “produces infinite Joy...If we sink 
into music our childhood comes back with all its hopes and all its 
obscure reminiscences and with it faith, a reliance on the noble within 
us on its own testimony. We feel ourselves moved so deeply as no 
object in mental life can move us except by anguish, and here it is 
present with Joy. It is in all its forms still Joy” (P.L. 168). This 

• 

Joy is closely connected with the creative act. And since the poet in 
the creative act becomes impersonal, he observes, “In Joy indivi¬ 
duality is lost.” (P.L. 179.) He could then say that Shakespeare 
“projected his nnnd out of his own particular being” (S. C. 1.212), 
“passes into all the forms of human character and passion”, and 
“becomes all things” (B.L. 2.*20); and that he “kept even in the high 
road of life” by an “energy of thought” which is always associated 
with Joy. Accordingly in this Ode the Joy is visualised as the ‘strong 
music in the soul'. It is, 

“This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 

This beautiful and beauty-making power.” 

Here for once he grows impassioned at a purely abstract, intellectual 
conception. It is beautiful in itself, and it appears under varied 
forms. It is inwardly a state of Joy, and it i6 a power that creates 
beauty. In assuming a form, it becomes symbolic; tangible and yet 
vague, it is a ‘fair luminous mist’. This conception takes ue to 
Coleridge favourite conception of the moon. The moon spreads that 
‘fair luminous mist’ which inspires him to a creative Joy. 

As he told us in bis Kubla Khan and elsewhere, it is the spirit of 
music, that makes him creative. He has the ‘strong music in the 
4-30WP—I 
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eoul , though he does not intend telliug what precisely it is. Yet he 
says that Joy is essential to the creative act. By Joy he means that 
very music which is ‘beauti r ul’, and which at the same time is the 
‘beauty-making power’. So he writes : 

“Joy, Virtuous Lady! Joy that ne’er was given, 

Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, 

Life, and Life’s effluence, cloud at once and Bhower, 

Joy, Lady! is the spirit and the power, 

Which wedding Nature to ns gives in dower 
A new Earth and new Heaven, 

Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud.’’ 

The ‘innocent Sara’ has become the ‘virtuous Lady'. Evidently in¬ 
nocence, virtue, music, and Joy are all the varied aspect of the creative 
urge. This urge, he said earlier, moves freely with the two extremes 
of ‘wedding garment’ and ‘shroud’. These two limits are joined 
together in Coleridge’s mind in and through the spirit of music. Joy 
is the ‘strong music in the soul’. Even in Dec. 1799 he told Southey 
that he could not finish Christabel because he does not have enough 
poetic enthusiasm. On ‘2nd Jan. 1800 he informed Thotna9 Wedg- 
• wood : “Life were so flat a thing without enthusiasm.” This Joy 
is beyond the reach of the senses and beyond the aspirations of the 
non-virtuous, because it is the inspiring inuse of poetry. As he said 
in the first draft, 

“Joy is that strong voice, Joy the luminous cloud.” It is strong 
or powerfully inspiring. But the association of music with moonlight 
made Coleridge replace the word ‘strong’ by ‘sweet’. 

This Joy is experienced intensely when we are aware of our¬ 
selves, when we have that primary imagination which is a repetition 
of the infinite act. of creation as ‘I AM’ in the finite mind. Or to 
put it in a delightfully vague manner : 

“We in ourselves rejoice!” 

Out of this primary awareness or experience there 

“flows all that charms, or ear or sight, 

All melodies the echoes of that voice, 

All colours a suffusion from that sight.” 

Here is the supreme source of all creativity apprehended, paradoxi¬ 
cally enough, in what is deliberately called a state of dejection. It is 
the sprijig of all existence. And what he seems to be bemoaning is 
an absence of contact with this primary spring of creativity. The 
Joy is cut off by 1 internal impediments aud external afflictions as well. 
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The loss of the inner joy has resulted in the loss of the power 
of imagination, and consequently he has lost the power to create. 
The situation is brought about by a number of factors mentioned 
in the original draft, and deleted later. Even when the ‘joy within 
him dallied with distress’, he managed to survive because ‘Fancy 
made me dreams of happiness.’ Since he distinguished fancy from 
imagination in a very severe manner, it is apparent that he would 
not have had this dejection, if only these dreams were fashioned, 
not by fancy, but by imagination. 

“But now afflictions bow me down to earth: 

Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth ; 

But oh ! each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 

My shaping spirit of Imagination.” 

The creative act is in reality a spiritual act and Imagination is founda¬ 
tional to such an act. He places his entire trust in this power; and 
once it is lost, he feels that he has lost everything. 

Prior to this Ode many a time did Coleridge talk about imagina¬ 
tion. At times he spoke in the manner of the eighteenth Century 
thinkers, probably because he could not arrive at a concise and cor¬ 
rect expression of its nature. Once he called it the faculty that 
enables us to enjoy, recall, or combine images. Another time he 
made it out to be the faculty at work in ‘the fairy way of writing’, 
a faculty that gives rise to delusions and preternatural visions. Both 
these views show the application of the associationist principle. 
As he said in 1797, it was a ‘law of our nature’ which makes us 
‘gradually represent as wholly alike’ anything that is ‘partially like’. 
In a letter to Poole, dated 16th March, 1801, he observes that after a 
period of ‘most intense study’ he has “not only completely extricated 
the notions of time and space but overthrown the doctrine of associa¬ 
tion as taught by Hartley, and with it all the irreligious metaphysics 
of modern infidels—especially the doctrine of necessity.” A few 
dayB later he believed that he had exploded the fallacious foundations 
of Newtonial philosophy, and that as a result the mind is not “a 
lazy looker-on on an external world”. And he proceeds to say : “if 
the mind be not passive, if it be indeed made in God’s image, the 
Image of the Creator, there is ground for the suspicion that any 
system bnilt on the passiveness of mind must be false as a system.” 
“Even the socalled law of Nature”, he says in Table Talk, “is not a 
physical thing after all.” Then the mind is both passive and active: 
the past is its undercurrent and has a continuity. Memory is not 
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a mechanical principle that links images, fcr it is the product of a 
“state of general feeling’’ resembling the past. Even in the pre¬ 
sent momentary sensation there is an immanent continuity: “How 
opposite to nature and the fact to talk of the ‘one moment’ of Hume, 
of our whole being an aggregate of successive single sensations! Who 
ever felt a single sensation? Is not every one at the same moment 
conscious that there coexist a thousand others; a darker shade, or 
less light?” Here is a piwer which is not only all-inclusive, but 
harmonising. It synthesises. But the unity that emerges is a 
creation of the mind, not the reproduction of the manifold given. By 
the end of 1803 he said, “I almost think that Ideas never recall 
Ideas—any more than leaves in a forest create each other’s motion : 
the breeze it is that runs through them, it is the soul, the stale of 
feeling.” The basis of all mental experience is the wholeness and 
continuity in self-consciousu?ss. The ‘1 of every rational being', 
the will, is the single dynamic source. The will as a distinct volitional 
act, as a principle that resolves the conflicting impulses, is an element 
of the will conceived as the focus or expression of a unified self. As 
such he could say that motives are only ‘my impelling thoughts’, 
while a thought is ‘another word for 1 thinking’. In other words, 
association of ideas implies the indolence of will which is the root of 
all evil. This association ism is at the basis of his idea of fancy; and 
fancy, he said, can convert even ‘misfortunes’ into ‘dreams of hap¬ 
piness’. 

But imagination is incapable of acting on any misfortune. It 
is a power that operates on joy and from a very early date Coleridge 
was aware of it as the shaping power. Even in 1794 in the Lines on 
A Friend he observes: 

“To me hath Heaven with bounteous hand assign’d 
Encrgic Reason and a shaping mind.” 

In bis Sonnet to Sheridan of January 29, 1795, he speaks of the 
shaping hour of his soul. The afflictions or, as he said in the original 
draft, the ill tidings do not allow him to soar in an 
ecstasy. Each item of the bad news is a visitation, for it haunts him 
like a ghost. When ho is thus haunted, be iB incapacitated like his 
Christabel. He may dream, but he cannot tell; he cannot give a 
proper form to his dreams for the simple reason that the ill tiding*, 
evoke his reason and understanding. These two are by their very 
nature incapable of taking him to an inner world of music. 
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In his endeavour to maks this clearer he distinguishes reason 
from understanding. Reason comprehends the eternal, absolute ideas ; 
and in practical life it appears as a form of conscience. The under¬ 
standing records and classifies the impressions of sense, and it is reveal¬ 
ed as a form of prudence in practical life. This understaning, he 
argues, should work under the control of reason and with the active 
aid of imagination, for it is only imagination that can mediate between 
them. This ‘shaping spirit’ is then neither passive nor an associa- 
tionist link. It is an element of the Poet’s really living feelings and 
emotions. It is, as he told Southey “the modifying and coadunating 
faculty.” This state is a continuous stream carrying the pist within 
it. As he said, “to carry on the feelings of childhood into the powers 
of manhood—that is the character and privilege of genius”. The 
Dejection implies that this faculty of imagination springs from a 
state of joy or ecstasy which does enable the poet to see and to feel 
the beauty of the world, and also to create forms of the Beautiful. 

The suspension of this gift forces him to take recourse to ‘abstruse 
research’ with a hope that reason may reveal to him those absolute 
and eternal values which imagination has been presenting. Just like 
the imagination, reason too, he hopes, may infect his whole being. 
‘And now’, he consoles himself by the make-belief that this “is 
almost grown the habit of my soul”. Thus drifting along be in¬ 
dulges in a series of shifting attitudes. 

17. This thought in the original draft gradually took him to 
take refuge in a solipsism outlined in the fourth and fifth stanzas. 
Even before he came to these verses, and after the third stanza in 
his mind, he rambles on to Sara and to his sad resignation. And he 
speculates about a probable mishap befalling Sara. The very idea 
of such a mishap is revolting and he recoils with instinctive dread: 

“Hence, viper thoughts, that coil around my mind, 
Reality’s dark stream ! 

I turn from you.” 

This is a dark ‘distressful dream’, as he said in the first draft ; and 
he would turn away from such a speculation. In the revision the 
recoiling is from the thoughts that are likened to a viper. Christabel 
too recoils in a similar way ; and like her Coleridge’s mind was 
haunted by ‘dark distressful dream*. It is out of this supernatural 
or super-sensuous world that the gusts and slant night-showers came 
and moved Coleridge* He retains his passionate impulse for nature, 
but the nature he taiks about has only a poetic <* only a psychic 
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character because it is created by the shaping spirit. He noticed the 
gathering storm in the beginning, and now he finds a relief in the 
world he has fashioned inspite of himself. He addresses the 

"Wind, that rav’sh without, 

Bare crag, or mountain-tairn, or blasted tree, 

Or pine-grove whither woodman never clomb, 

Or lonely house, long held the witches’ home. 

Methinks were fitter instruments for thee." 

It is a wind blowing at night in a mountainous country. In the 
world of poetry too the wind is raving ‘a scream of agony’ ; and this 
scream is ‘by torture lengthened out’. It is no longer ‘a soft floating 
witchery of sound as twilight Elfins make'. The ‘one intellectual 
breeze’ has now become the ‘mad Lutanist', reminding us of his own 
Aeolian Harp. It is no other than the poetic inspiration that is 
running wild. It, is an inspiration that is now behaving like an 

"Actor, perfect in all tragic wounds!’’ 

This perfection in the tragic sound is attempted in the Ode. In 
thus attempting Coleridge slowly passes to an identification or oneness 
with the wind whom he now addresses as the poet : 

"Thou mighty Poet, e'en to frenzy ’’ 

The external poet too is singing. He would like to know whether 
bis song agrees with the song of the wind, whether the basic rhythm 
in both the creations is tragic: 

"What teil’st thou now about? 

’Tis of the rushing of an host in rout, 

With groans, of trampled men, with smarting wounds— 

At once they groan with pain, and shudder with the 

cold!" 

The siharting wounds and pain, the shuddering, and the groans 
are both physical and spiritual. Though the wind is raving about 
these like the poet himself, he finds after a moment that ‘it is hushed’, 
and ‘there is a trance of deepest silence*. The sound, groans, and 
tremulous shuddering* are all over. They cannot last long. So the 
wind, like the psyche of Coleridge, singg a new tune, ‘another tale’. 
This time they give ‘sounds lees deep and loud'. It may be 

"A tale of less affright, 

And tempered with delight, 

A* Otway’s self had framed the tender lay.’ 
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While discussing the distinction of fancy and imagination in the 
Biographia, Coleridge brings in Otway to represent fancy as against 
Shakespeare embodying the activity of imagination (B.L. I. 62). 
Then these lines can mean that he will have his refuge in‘fancy’. 
This last line in the original draft was worded— 

“As William’s self had made the tender lay.” 

It is a referencet o Wordsworth’s Lucy Gray or Solitude which 
presents the tale 

“Of a little child 
Upon a heathy wild 

Not far from home ; but it hath lost its way— 

And now maans low, in utter grief and fear ; 

And now screams loud, and hopes to make its mother he ir 

It was on the first of February, 1801, that Coleridge wrote to Thomas 
Poole: “O, my dear friend I that you were with me by the fireside 
of my study here, that I might talk it over with you to the tune of 
this night wind that pip3s its thin doleful climbing sinking notes like 
a child that has lost its way and is crying aloud, half in grief and 
half in the hope to be heard by its mother.’’ It is in the wind that 
he hears Wordsworth’s poem where grief and hope are together 
present in the same situation. In his dejection too Coleridge is trying 
to move within these twin poles of human nature and poesy. And 
he hopes: 

“May this storm be but a mountain-birth’’, 
which is the birth of poetry. And as for Sara he fervently wishes: 

“.Toy lift her spirit, joy attune her voice ; 

To her may all things live, from pole to pole, 

Their life the eddying of her living soull’’ 

The storm that has broken is to spare her and he is resigned to the 
‘thin doleful climbing sinking notes’ of the wind of poesy. He is 
resigned because he haB lost the power of will which is centra) to the 
imaginative activity. It is the conscious direction of the will that 
is the animating principle operating in and through the imaginative 
activity. It is then not the loss of the original gift of imagination 
that has brought about the mood of dejection. It is in reality the 
suspension of the activity of the 'shaping spirit of imagination', a 
suspension that is brought forth by his own will, that has shaped the 
dejection. The imagintion is there in the Ode. Only it is not 
regulated by the will. 



SOME GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL 
FACTS ABOUT SWITZERLAND 

, Dn. Miss Indira Sarkak 

Geographical Facts 

Switzerland is very conveniently situated in the heart of Europe 
and she is surrounded on all sides by natural boundaries like the 
Rhine on the north, the Jura Mountains on the we it and to the south 
and the east we have the Alps. This little country has no coast line 
at all and has never owned a navy Four great powers are her im¬ 
mediate neighbours, viz., France on the W'*st, Germany on the north, 
Austria on the east and Ttaly on the south. On account of her par¬ 
ticular situation the economic and political conditions have developed 
on special lines. 

Switzerland is one of the smallest countries in E irope covering 
au area of only 16,000 square miles According to statistics made 
iq 1942, the population of Switzerland totalled about 4,300,200. The 
whole of Switzerland is not productive, only 77.15% falls under this 
category and 22.56% is composed of untilled land. It has quite a 
number of big cities like Zurich with a population of 2>1,0<)0, Basel 
with 166,000, Bern the Federal Capital with a population of 135,000, 
Geneva has 134,000 inhabitants, Lausanne has 99,000, St. Gillen 
63,000, Winterthur 61,000 and Lucerne 57,000. 

There are several languages spoken in Switzerland. German is 
spoken by 72.6% of the population, French by 20%, Italian by 5.2%, 
and Bomansch, a very ancient Rhaecto-Roman dialect by 0 4% of 
Swiss citizens. The Swiss belong to different creeds. About 58% 
profess the Protestant faith, Roraau Catholics constitute about, 41% 
and 1% only belong to other denominations. This diveisity has not 
led to any discoid. On the other hand, every Swiss respect^ the creed 
of the other and has formed one political entity solving the problem 
of na»ioDalities. 


Historical Facts 

Switzerland was originally inhabited by the Helvetii or Helvetic 
Celtic. Their territory was overrun by the Romans and became a 
part of the Holy Roman Empire. Many invasions took pi ice from 
outside, the most important being the German tribes, who frequeatly 
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invaded Switzerland. The Burgandiane, on the other hand, also 
attacked and conquered some parts of the West of the country 
^ordering France. The Roman culture was absorbed to some extent 
by the new conquerors. Thus we see that already in the Middle Ages 
linguistic differences existed and they began to get stabilised. The 
House of the Habsburgs ruled large territories of the country forming 
the centre of Switzerland today. These territories ruled by foreign powers 
were a great obstacle in the advancement and struggle for liberty. 
They were the Cantons of IJri, Schwyz and Unterwalden, all situated 
along the Lake of Lucerne. This was the nucleus from which 
ultimately emerged the Swiss Confederation. Three primitive Alpine 
cantons 'ormed a league which was confirmed by a pact in 129t. 
Other Cantons also joined later on which included rural communities 
with autonomous rights By the beginning of the J6th century the 
Confederation comprised 1.1 autonomous Cantons. The Confederation 
opposed attacks coming from Austria and Burgandy and other foreign 
powers. Switzerland realised that due to these perpetual attacks she 
was unable to devote sufficient time, energy and money to the economic 
and social development of the country. Being a small land, it was 
being attacked by greater powers, who wanted to swallow it up So 
in the 16th century the Confederation adopted a policy of permanent 
neutrality and abandoned all thoughts of territorial expansion. 
During the years of peace that followed she was able to develop 
herself in a most remarkable manner. The religious struggles of the 
Reformation did not break up the Confederation and Switzerland 
was then spared the horrors of the Thirty Years War. By the Treaty 
of Westphalia in 1648, she severed all connections with the Holy 
Roman Empire, From now on she was recognised as a sovereign 
slate. 

The French Constitution had the effect of introducing certain 
reforms. From a Confederation of States it was transformed intp a 
Federal State which was sanctioned by the Federal Constitution of 
1848 and again confirmed by the later Constitution of 1874. The 
Swiss Confederation is composed of 22 Cantons which enjoy full 
autonomy without restrictions from the Federal Constitution. The 
Federal Government has prerogatives however, in the following 
domains :—in international relations, the army, the code of law, 
customs, currency problems, General Post Office, telegrams, 
telephones, etc. 

The Federal Assembly consists of two councils, the National 
council and the Council of State. The members of the former are 
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elected directly by the people, one member for every 22,(DO inhabi¬ 
tants and the council of State is composed of two delegates per Canton. 
The members of the two councils have similar rights but they hold 
their sessions separately. The Federal Council wields executive 
power. It is composed of 7 members who are nominated for a period 
of 4 years by the Federal Assembly. They may get re-elected after 
their tenure of service. They also nominate the President who is 
selected from the Federal Council. The Federal Tribunal constitutes 
the Supremo Court of Appeal. By the terms of the Constitution 
great democratic freedom is granted to the people of Switzerland. 
They enjoy the right of initiating legislation. A new law can bo 
introduced if 50,000 signatures are obtained from the people. They 
also have the right to demand a referendum, i e., a law passed by 
Parliament must be submitted to public vote consisting of 30,000 
signatures. 

Every Swiss citizen who is physically fit must serve in the army 
according to the militia system of the military organisation. At 
the age of 20 every young man must undergo the few month’s train¬ 
ing in the army and after that he is called up every year for three 
weeks to the array to keep in training. In the event of war, Switzer¬ 
land can mobilise about 900,000 men and women including the 
auxiliary services, Every man receives his personal kit and full 
equipment free of cost and they remain in his possession for the 
rest of bis life. 

It is on account of the neutrality of Switzerland she was able 
to become the organiser of the International Bed Cross Committee 
and other international institutions and a sanctuary for refugees of 
all nationalities. Switzerland is also interested in international labour 
legislation being herself an industrial country and this is being done 
through the International Labour Office in Geneva. 

Switzerland has a very highly advanced educational system. 
Apart from the seven Universities there are evening schools, literary, 
cultural, musical and artistic societies in every town. There are 
many private and official foundations that help to promote science, 
literature and fine arts. These organisations grant scholarships and 
awards to deserving candidates for research-work in various fields. 

The press too is very efficient and there are a large number of 
newspapers and journals published regularly in its national languages. 



CAUSALITY—HUME AND KANT 

Kekha Mitra, M.A. 

Research Fellow, Jadavpur University 

It has been traditionally believed that the cause has some ‘power’ 
or ‘energy’ to produce its effect and that there is a necessary connec¬ 
tion between an effect and its cause. 

It is in Hume that we find a bold attempt of protest. Kant tries 
to meet Hume in his denial of necessary connection in causation. 

In this present paper we shall try to show the futility of the 
Kantian approach. 

Kant points out some flaws in the Humean analysis of necessity. 

The grounds on which Hume denies necessity in causation are 
mainly three, 

(а) The past is no guarantee for the future. Fire burnt in the past, 
but there is no necessity that it will do so in the future. So there 
is no necessity that the cause will always produce the intended effect. 

(б) That proposition is necessary, the opposite of which is incon¬ 
ceivable. The causal propositions are not necessary, because their 
Opposites are not inconceivable. We can conceive (whhout any logical 
contradiction) that fire will not burn. 

(c) Causal propositions are synthetic and are derived from ex¬ 
perience. Synthetic propositions are not necessary and whatever is 
derived from experience is contingent. * 

Therefore, Hume concludes, there is no Decassary connection 
between the cause and its effect . 

Kant attempts to restore this necessary connection. 

He establishes it in the light of irreversibility of connection. He 
distinguishes between two types of connection among things :—rever¬ 
sible and irreversible, and he believes that the relation between the 
cause and its effect belongs to the latter type of connection. 

He illustrates these two types by referring to the case of (1) a 
building and ( b ) the movement of a boat downstream. We can look 
at a building either from its foundation up to the roof, or from the 
root down to its foundation. We perceive the house successively, but 
the the parts perceived are not themselves successive, but co-existent. 
This represents, according to Kant, reversible succession because the 
order of successive perception can be reversed. Such a succession, 
Kant Calls ‘subjective’ because it is a case of succession of perception 
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and not of objects. In the second place the successive movements of 
a boat are objectively succeeding and accordingly irreversible. One 
cannot perceive the movements of the boat according to one’s will. 
So subjective succession which is not accompanied by a succession in 
the objects is reversible, and objective succession which is a succession 
of the objects themselves are irreversible. 

Causalitj, according to Kant, is a case of such an objective succes¬ 
sion of events which is irreversible. Since it is irreversible, it is 
necessary. 

Tn tins way Kant attempts to establish necessary connection in 
causation. 

Kant says that, there is a rule determining the succession of 
events when it is objective and irreversible. 

The rule determines the ‘being’ of every event by making it 
conditioned by what precedes it, with the result that it cannot come 
into being unless the “precedent” already takes place. Such a rule, 
Kant holds, is the rule of causality. 

This is, in short, Kant's argument for establishing ‘necessity’ in 
causality. This ‘rule’ determines the necessary sequence in causation 
and makes it irreversible. 

In the second place, Kant will rejoin that propositions stating 
causal connections are not wholly derived from experience. ‘Causality’ 
is a ‘Category’ (of the mind) which is presupposed by experience. It 
is a particular ‘way’ of synthesising the raw materials of experience. 
Causal connections cannot be contributions of ‘sense’ because of its 
limited capacity. It is the work of the understanding which thus 
makes experience possible by its causal synthesis. Thus experience 
pesupposes the law fthe law of causality) which determines the succes¬ 
sion of events. So ‘necessity’ must be granted in causality. That 
which is derived from experience may be contingent; but causation is 
not empirically derived. 

In the third place, Kant will retort that ‘necessity’ implies 
‘objectivity’ of events. And ‘objectivity’ in this context, accounts for 
the genuine universal validity of causal relations. The succession being 
necessary is objective and being objective must be universally valid. 
Universality, according to Kant implies necessity plus objectivity.* 

Kant’s arguments have, no doubt, inestimable value, but consi¬ 
dered as ‘replies’ to Hume’s theory their value is of questionable 
importance. 


1 ‘Objectivity*, it must be granted, is not a necessary ingredient of universality in 
Kantian pbiloaopby. 
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We propose to adduce the following observations against the 
cogency of the arguments of Kant. 

It seems that Kant defines ‘necessity’ in terms of ‘irreversibility 
of connection’ but Hume defines it in terms of ‘universality of con¬ 
nection’. Therefore, there is no point in sayiug that Kant replies 
Hume. Let us take an example. “Heat expands bodies” is a case 
of causation, because ‘Heat’ is taken to be the cause of the expansion 
of bodies. Tt is also granted that there is a succession between these 
two events. Hume ‘argues’ that there is no guarantee that Heat will 
always expand bodies; Kant ‘replies’ that the sequencer between 
‘Heat’ and ‘expansion of bodies’ will be irreversible always. This is 
a reply which seems to have no connection with the argument. In 
fact, the irreversibility of connection Hume does not deny. Hume 
does not mean that in future ‘expansion of bodies’ will be the cause 
of‘heat’, that one will come earlier than the other, that the connec¬ 
tion will be reversible. He only means that Heat may not expand 
bodies, something else may do. Hume will never deny that in any 
case of causation there wili be a rule determining the succession of 
events. He will agree that the cause will always precede, that wbat 
will precede will be called ‘cause’ of what will follow. He only denies 
that a particular ‘cause’ may not precede a particular ‘effect’ in future. 
And this point seems to be overlooked by Kant. Kant says that an 
event is determined by its preceding event. This will be accepted also 
by Hume. He only denies that the particular event may not be 
always determined by the same old particular preceding event. Hume 
will not deny that the causal sequence is irreversible. He will only 
deny that irreversibility constitutes uniformity (universality) of rela¬ 
tion. He will deny that since tbe relation between a cause and its 
effect is irreversible, the same cause will always produce the same 
effect. 

Secondly, Kant replies that the category of causality is presup¬ 
posed by experience and what is prior to experience is necessary 
instead of being contingent. But, again, it seems that Kant misses 
tbe real point at issue. Two things are involved here ;—(a) Causality 
by a category and (b) Causality as facts of occurrance. The Judg¬ 
ment that “Heat is the cause of expansion” may require the category 
of causality. But the fact of expansion on account of the application 
of heat is not necessarily a case of Judgment and as such does not 
presuppose the category in the sense in which Kant uses the term. 
Hume says that we apply the term ‘cause’ to a succession (of events) 
which is very rapid and refers to contiguous events. The category 
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of causaJily is necessary because without it no Judgment concerning 
cause and affect is possible. Ail that such an argument can prove is 
the necessity of the applicability of the category of causality. But 
Hume denies that a causal Judgment itself is necessary, that it will 
hold good always. The category of causality may be a presupposition 
of experience, but it is very difficult for us to follow how heat expan¬ 
ding bodies can be apprehended as prior to experience. The debate 
on this point seems to turn out to be a verbal quibble. Kant seems 
to have failed to improve the situation by introducing the new term 
‘category’. It is only a linguistic metaphor having no direct concern 
with the point at issue. Hume is more interested in the facts of 
occurrence ; Kant is more interested in framing Judgments with the 
help of categories. And a necessary connection between the two can 
easily be doubted. 1 Hume says that the causal propositions are 
synthetic ; Kant says that they are analytic. Plurality of effects is 
an argument in favour of Hume, and plurality of causes is an argu¬ 
ment against Kant. 

In the third place, Kant attempts to restore universality in causa¬ 
tion by drawing our attention to objectivity and necessity. We reply 
that necessity is not yet sufficiently established and objectivity does 
not always prove universality. The greatest mystery seems to be in 
the Kantian concept of ‘objectivity’. Kant does not clear out his 
intention in this connection. Owing to the inherent ambiguity in this 
concept; we are unable to count the merit of this particular argument. 
In fact, whatever is ‘extramental’ is commonly believed to be ‘objec¬ 
tive’ ; but so many extramental things or connection amongst things 
are there which betray our future expectation. Hence, objectivity 
may not be regarded as successfully accounting for umversality. 

Hume denies necessary connection, because be does not find any 
justification for our belief in causal uniformity. He says that we 
only expect the past cases of causation to repeat in future ; but there 
is no rational basis of such an expectation. KaDt fails io meet Hume 
because he does not attempt to establish our belief in the uniformity 
of Nature (causal) which precisely is Hume’s point in terms of 
‘necessary connection’. 

The ‘irreversibility of connection’ which Kant takes so much 
pains to establish is not the main issue. 

1 We propose to subscribe to the Realists' theory of knowledge. 



EDUCATION AND THE AGGREGATION 
OF INTELLECTUAL MATERIALS 

M. C. Ghose 

Lecturer, Teacher*' Training Department, Calcutta Univer*ity 

Thinkers in ancient times were of distinct opinion that contem¬ 
plation in solitude was indispensable for the development of concepts 
and theories. The idea is basically true because philosphical thoughts 
and concepts are the products of co-ordination of elements not only 
from various branches of knowledge but also from various phases of 
human experience. The very process of analysing.and sifting materi- 
als from the point of view of their suitablity and cogency for co ordi¬ 
nation, from an extensive field of human knowledge and experience 
is a tremendous task which requires high qualities of the mind. The 
fact that the wider the knowledge from widely different subjects one 
possesses the better is one able to co-ordinate ideas, concepts and 
theories, augments the importance of contemplation in the field of 
Philosophy. The co-ordination of big units of ideas from fragments 
of several or many small units is a common-place activity of the mind 
of man ; it is the process by which all intellectual ideas, concepts and 
theories belonging to all the different branches of human knowledge 
have been brought into being. The difference between Philosophy 
and other subjects is that Philosophy does not limit itself to select 
materials from any particular subject ; it readily accepts reports from 
all the subjects known to man. Naturally the concepts, ideas and 
theories co-ordinated for Philosophy are much wider from the point 
of view of their ranges, and much more far-reaching from the point 
of view of finality compared to those co-ordinated in other subjects. 
Truth, reality, finality or universality is always the ideal and standard 
which the Philosopher struggles to attain in connection with the 
co-ordination of all his ideas and concepts. There is another reason 
why contemplation helps the Philosopher to form bis ideas. Contem¬ 
plation invites intuition which often helps man to arrive at definite 
conclusions. Intuitions can often appear all on a sudden with ready 
solutions of complicated problems because these solutions are after all, 
the products of co-ordination in the unconscious mind of man. Man 
is not conscious of the processes of co-ordination, which take place in 
his unconeoious mind ; but the ultimate results of co-ordination may 
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appear subsequently in his conscious mind iti a flash. Beargson’s 
concept of intuition, however, is entirely different from the one we 
have in our mind here. 

Philosophy originally grew in response to forms of serious ques¬ 
tions asked in connection with objects and entities which seemed to 
be inexplicable in the life of man. Questions even today, seem to be 
the most important factors in the path of man's progress. The 
developmental march of Philosophy does not depend upon the number 
of ultimate solutions of the most important questions of life, for it is 
not really possible to reach at anytime, the goal that will remain final 
for all the time to come ; it. depends upon the opening up of 
numbers of new, better and profounder questions from out 
of the materials deposited during the continuity of a system of 
Philosophy. Philosophy which w'orks as a process for the develop¬ 
ment of human thought, really consists in the ability to po^e fresh 
and problematic questions and to make serious attempts to solve 
them. This is how the impact of Philosophy has told upon the mind 
of man. The Philosopher continues with his thinking process because 
of the immense pleasure he derives from it ; Philosophy is pleasing 
because it is beautiful to him. It is ultimately the sense of beauty 
that goads the Philosopher to take to his pursuit. And as beauty for 
him resides in processes aDd activities the Philosopher is virtually 
interested in everything that exists. 

Metaphysics which is undoubtedly the most fundamental branch 
of Philosophy is an organisation of thoughts and concepts built up by 
the process of mental co-ordination of a high order of subtlety. It is 
the branch to which Aristotle naturally directed a great deal of his 
interest and attention. Problems, notions and concepts of Metaphy¬ 
sics are so very basic that they lead human thoughts towards finality 
and ultimate considerations. The leading questions in response to 
which the contents of the body of metaphysical thoughts have accu¬ 
mulated may roughly be grouped into a few broad sections. The 
most important of these are—What do we really mean when 
we say that a thing exists ? Are there certain characteristic elements 
which are common to all existents ? Are there in fact, different form* 
of existing ? Can we classify all existents into certain categories ? 
What is reality after all ? What is the relation between reality and 
appearance ? 

Considerations of existents and reality are the eential thoughts 
of*i4ettfpbyBi68r And it is profoundly interesting to note that not 
only the wording of the process of mental co-ordination hiit also the 
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utilization of various minor concepts of co-ordination ire responsible 
for the development of those thoughts and ideas which are necessary 
for the solution of metaphysical problems. Reality was a sort of 
unity according to some, and a kind of aggregation of certain entities 
according to others. To Hegel reality was a unity of thoughts 
but Bradley thought it was a unity of experiences and feelings. 
Reality according to Leibnitz was an aggregation of souls which he 
termed monads. But according to Berkeley reality consisted of ideas 
in the mind of God. Plato, however, had insisted that reality 
contained in the community of ideas. What was real to Plato was not 
the familiar world of material objects the impressions of which we 
seize with our sense-organs but the world of ideas which we can 
mentally construct. But Plato’B ideas were neither mental nor 
material. They subsisted; and in fact they were the archetypes from 
which the entire world had been constructed, he suggested. 

The fa'-t that these Philosophers considered ultimate reality either 
as a unity or as an association of individual entities is an indication 
of the supreme importance of the concept of co-ordination; both the 
concepts of uuity and association insinuates tho presence of the spirit 
of co-ordination. The concept of the categoric! of existents. which 
seeks to arrive at the fundamental classes of things that exist requires 
a thorough mental analysis of all the material bodies of the world for 
sifting their characteristics and forming certain groups by making 
a basis upon the nature of these characteristics; the process by which 
the categories of existents were brought into being was a typical 
process of co-ordination. 

Aristotle depended upon the distinction between subjects aud 
predicates for answering the fundamental question as to the classes 
of the entities that existed. Although the classification which his 
concept insinuated did not go far in solving the major problem of the 
grouping of existents it incidentally opened up many new and interest¬ 
ing thoughts and ideas in the field of Philosophy. There were also 
others who wanted to solve the problem of existents in various other 
ways. The modern classification of the categories of existents postu¬ 
lated by Whitehead is a brilliant example of the indication of a serious 
search for the co-ordinatiou of a suitable system; but his categories are 
not so simple as they should have been. With a view to making a 
set of categories which would be simple aud at the same lime all- 
inclusive I propose to suggest a group of three categories only. These 
are—(1) Objects which include all the materia! bodies of the universe, 
(*2) Farces and processes which manifest themselves in various forms 
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in life and Nature and (3) Ideas which include all abstract concepts 
such as whiteness, rouudness, number, relation, ideals, laws, views, 
opinions, theories, notions and the like. The only defect from which 
the system suffers is that it is incredibly simple. Forces and processes 
are lively in Nature but ideas are solid realities in the life of man and 
his society. Ideas and mental entities in the shape of love, patriotism 
and inspiration in t he life of man are really as good as forces. The 
urge of life to effect countless forms of co-ordinations is after all a force 
in which are embedded the tendencies of the biological processes of 
life. A process is the dynamic aspect of a force; and a force is a force 
because of its capacity to take to certain processes. All biological 
processes naturally derive their functional lives and capacities from the 
basic forte of life, which is vital co-ordinal ion. 

In connection with attempts to make bold speculations for organiz¬ 
ing'and co-ordinating metaphysical thoughts, ideas and concepts man 
cam« to feel that his power to comprehend the true nature of the 
universe and to arrive at ultimate truths regarding various ideas and 
notions that appeared in his mind, was limited. Naturally lie, there¬ 
fore, turned towards the mind which was responsible for the develop¬ 
ment of knowledge, for determining the nature of its functions, powers 
and limitations. The broad and fundamental questions that con¬ 
fronted him now were similar to the ones given here— 

What is the real nature of knowledge? How does knowledge 
develop? In what way is the mind responsible for the development of 
the type of knowledge man can have? How far can man extend his field 
of knowledge? Is it always necessary to depend upon experiences for 
the beginning of the development of knowledge? Or, is the construc¬ 
tion of the mind such that it can operate to know the nature of things 
through reasons alone, without the necessity of experiences? And it 
seems that the entire body of literature of the branch of Philosophy, 
which is known as Epistemology grew in response to the struggle for 
finding out suitable answers of these and such-like questions. The 
nature of these inquiries clearly point out that the consideration of the 
mind or rather, the operational procedure of the mind is the chief 
concern of this branch of Philosophy. 

Mind is not only the co ordinator of all knowledge, it is also the 
co-ordinator of the basic elements in the form of sense-perceptions 
which are the basis of knowledge and which are received from the out¬ 
side world. Knowledge grows out of these basic elements. The 
process by which sensations are first converted into perceptions and 
then into conceptions and ultimately into thoughts and knowledge is 
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in fact a process of co-ordination. The building-up of the successive 
organizational groups which are conversions is certainly effected by the 
synthetic power of co-ordination of the mind. The concept of vital 
co-ordination makes the entire process of the development of 
knowledge from the crudest elements of sensations, extremely clear 
to us. Kant’s concept regarding the development of knowledge 
from sensations was similar in many respect, to the one we have 
expanded here. He even insinuated the presence of an active 
co-ordinating power of the mind for creating perceptions, conceptions 
and “categories” from sensations. No other Philosopher, not even 
Locke or Hume, had suggested the presence of any active element 
of the mind for converting sensations ultimately into ideas 
and thoughts. Kant however made his ideas extremely complex not 
only with the introduction of various terms and expressions especially 
coined by him but also by introducing his concepts of “Forms of 
Intuition" and “Categories” for explaining the procedure of the deve¬ 
lopment of knowledge from the raw materials of sense-experience. 
The concept of vital co-ordination however, clarifies and explains the 
procedure so very simply and naturally that the idea of the usefulness 
of the concepts of “Forms of Intuition” and “categories” is com¬ 
pletely removed from our minds. When the urge of co-ordination 
organizes sensations to form perceptions it also automatically co-ordi¬ 
nates perceptions with time and space. The urge proceeds then to 
build up perceptions first and then to form various other groups of 
co-ordinated units in gradual stages, which go to determine the forma¬ 
tion of knowledge. Kant’s “Forms of Intuition” and “categories” 
are really the names given to certain intermediate units in the process 
of the development of knowledge from sense-experiences ; the con¬ 
cepts of these intermediate units are not indispensable for the com¬ 
prehension of the process. It i3 the co-ordinating power of the mind, 
which is responsible for the synthesis of knowledge from those ijn- 
pressions which come to man through the gateways of his sense- 
organs. And we shall discuss elsewhere the truth and validity of the 
idea that it is also the co-ordinating power of the mind, which is 
similarly responsible for the development and the accumulation of 
knowledge in the life of man and his society. But the co-ordinating 
power of the mind is a dynamic phase of the vital urge of co-ordina¬ 
tion of life. 

Of late there has been a tendency to consider Epistemology as 
u minor and unimportant branch of Philosophy ; but its unimportance 
here has been greatly compensated by an increase of its importance 
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in the field of Education where the comprehension and the determi¬ 
nation of the most effective process for the development and the accu¬ 
mulation of knowledge are vital. 

As it is the characteristic of the mind to change, modify and 
co-ordjnate sensei-mpressions received from the outer world, these 
impressions become different from the real objects which the mind 
seeks to know. The outer world to the mind, is as it is constructed 
by the mind to be. Reality, therefore, in its true form, can never 
be seized by the mind through experiences. But reason, intellect 
and intuition can help the mind to reach transcendental regions for 
the development of super-sensory experiences and the formation of 
ideas regarding objects and entities which cannot be comprehended 
through senses. 

Although Metaphysics and Epistemology have helped the forma¬ 
tion of all other branches of Philosophy and although both of them 
have their repercussions upon them all, the most precious gift of 
Philosophy to the culture of man is its branch which is known to us 
as Ethics, Ethics is valuable not only because it can hold out ideals 
and hopes for the development of superior living but because it has 
positively directed the course of the mental enrichment of man by 
putting an emphasis and importance upon the process of spiritualizing 
correct social relations and upon those actions and endeavours which 
go to develop his sense of dignified feelings. 

Ethical concepts are co-ordinated units of useful ideas and thoughts 
that have grown mainly out of social conditions and considerations ; 
the fundamental function of these concepts is to co-ordinate the life 
of man in bis society in a worthy manner. This is how man tries to 
create social beauty and develop his tastes. Morality to Plato was 
the effective harmony of the whole. But justice also seeks to establish 
harmony in a similar manner. Do not morality and justice then 
serve to effect co-ordinations? 

Ethics like Art, is a social acquisition ; it needed, therefore, for 
its original beginning just those conditions which were indispensable 
for the growth of Art in human society. After the attainment of & 
considerable degree of security in his life, thanks mainly to Bocial 
consolidation, primitive man became free to think of the ways and 
means which promised to bring happiness and contentment in his life. 
This was the stage in which man took to ethical concepts. Freedom 
and security thus, were the conditions which led to the origin of 
ethical ideas and thoughts; they were also the conditions which 
served to incubate the growth of these. Although the source of the 
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inclination to co-ordinate ethical concepts was the basic urge of 
co-ordination the number of factors which directed man to take to 
this form of creations was considerable. There are ethical concepts 
which point neither to social participations nor to the consideration 
of consequences of actions for their origin; they grew out of superior 
and dignified feelings of man, which he experienced at the time of 
exalted moments of inspiration. Such moments of inspiration are 
not abnormal periods in the life of man; they are genuinely normal. 
Man is biologically meant for experiencing inspirations and their 
lifting effects which have goaded him to make his earnest attempts 
to create, reach or seize the highest forms of entities. Under the 
pressure of his inspirations man has been able not only to devise 
methods with the aid of which he has been able to guide his individual 
and social life in a superior and dignified way but also to construct 
the supreme concepts of truth, beauty and goodness, which have 
always been the source of all human ideals. 

Althoug ethical ideas and ideals were first formed by the social 
mind of man they were properly organized and crystallized by 
Philosophers who embellished and perfected them in various degrees 
according to their individual capacities and powers of imagination. 
Aristotle was realistically simple and Spinoza pragmatically sound 
in their ideas and concepts in the field of Ethics; both of these 
Philosophers became famous for their views and organisational treat¬ 
ment of the subject of Ethics. Kant wanted to elevate all that 
6tood for Ethics, He conceived the presence of a moral faculty of 
man, which he held, waB innate. Man, he said, could not know 
reality with his mind, specially with the aid of bis intellectual 
faculties but he could get a free access to reality through bis moral 
faculty. Ethics was in this way, thought to contain certain eternal 
principles. Kant thus in an effective way, augmented the prestige 
of Ethics to a great extent. Side by side with various basic inclina¬ 
tions man feels also the pull of duty. In an indirect way the social 
sanction of duty becomes enormously significant to man. Man can 
do what he is inclined to do; he can also do what he ought to do. 
The presence of the will in man to exercise morality indicates that 
he is free. 

Ethical concepts did not appear in the mind of man as idle 
imaginations; they appeared because they were necessary for man's 
life. The biological set-up of man demands that he should have 
certain concepts which can motivate him to proceed towards higher 
forms of life which would culminate in divinity. That this particular 
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idea is true to facts is definitely proved when we find that moral and 
ethical ways of life are vitally necessary for the upkeep of the 
mental health of man. The condition which indicates the whole¬ 
someness of the mind is its wholeness effected by its integration or 
proper co-ordination. 

Despite the fact that all Philosophers did not write on Aesthetics 
it is now certain that many of them recorded their ideas directly or 
indirectly, regarding this branch of Philosophy in some form or 
other. And Philosophers who were profoundly inclined to expound 
Aesthetics wrote on various aspects of the subject and extended their 
thoughts to great lengths in search of ideas and facts to co-ordinate 
concepts suitable for the field of Aesthetics. What is beauty after 
all? It cannot be an independent principle, for the concept of 
beauty is known to vary from individual to individual. The 
factors of past experiences and the present stage of mental 
development go a long way in determining the concept of beauty of 
an individual and even of a social group. It is not difficult to see 
that symmetry, balance and harmony which are fundamental in the 
field of Art are only special forms of arrangements of co ordinations 
of the elements which produce pleasing effects or beauty. But in 
reality a work of Art is not a material object; it is a symbol which 
stands for a world of entities which vary according to the mental 
make-up of the individual who looks at it. 

Beauty is a mental creation: but this should never mean that it 
doe6 not require certain fundamental aesthetic elements for its forma¬ 
tion. An object of Art is beautiful because it embodies some of 
these elements. Art whether it is created with the aid of lines, 
colours, sounds, movements oi other elements is beautiful; it is 
beautiful because it is pleasing. And it is pleasing because it can 
evoke our feelings of appreciation and admiration by causing us to 
recollect certain objects and thoughts which we love to contemplate. 
Beauty its a co-ordinated concept formed from the experiences of life; 
and it is a distinctly human possession. The relation between beauty 
and a work of Art which embodies it is naturally intimate. Art is 
attractive; to us it is beautiful because it can release various ideas, 
information, feelings, emotions and the like which once belonged to 
the artist. A good piece of Art makes one who contemplates it a 
creator for the time being because ooe then experiences just the 
feelings that once passed through the mind of the artist himself. It 
is the process of communication and comprehension that makes us 
happy when we Jook at a work of Art. Bat Art does not solely 
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depend upon the elements that are thus communicated from the 
artist ; being suggestive it helps the observer either to remember from 
his past or to create such feelings and thoughts as are sources of 
joy to him. 

To say that Art seeks to develop expressiveness is to indicate 
only a fraction of what it really wants to achieve. The development of 
expressiveness means the expansion of those elements which are 
hidden or half-hidden but which are in some form or other present 
there. Art tends to go beyond that ; it seeks to bring in, in addition 
to these, such imaginary elements as are or as can be naturally co¬ 
ordinated with it. Co-ordinativeness should be considered as the 
fundamental characteristic of Art. An object of Art is a symbolical 
representation of various objects and entities which evoke various 
kinds of feelings and emotions. 

A work of Art which according to Aristotle aims at unity really 
embodies a subtle form of co-ordination of thoughts, ideas, emotions 
and feelings of various kinds. It is this co-ordinativeness which makes 
Art what it is ; co-ordinativeness I insist, is the soul of Art. It is 
also this co-ordinativeness in Art which makes it attractive to us. The 
lifting capacity of Art furthermore, owes its origin to its co-ordina¬ 
tiveness. When I look at a beautiful statue of the Buddha absorbed 
in deep meditation I greatly appreciate the craftsmanship of the 
sculptor for the effective creation of a poise of supreme calmness and 
serenity on the face of the statue. My thoughts are naturally directed 
towards the considerations of the sculptor and his marvellous skill 
in effecting such a creation. I look at the piece of work again and 
again, and think of the physical perfection of the statute containing 
a high degree of grace, balance and harmony. I am led soon to 
think of the various phases of the life of the Buddha as to bow a 
prince thought it fit to set light to the world and sacrificed all consi¬ 
derations of bis boundless luxury for finding out a method that .would 
bring about the salvation of man and free him from his bondage. 
Thoughts similar to these came to my mind one after another and 
the idea of the Buddha’s struggle seem to loom large in my mind for 
the time being. But soon my imagination parts company with these 
thoughts and carries me to even profounder aspects of human life. 
I think of the tragedies and frailties of human life ; I am perplexed. 
But suddenly my imagination takes wings and leads me to another 
Bpbere. I now think of the eternal struggle of man for achieving his 
salvation and freedom ; and I also think of his hopes and aspirations. 
Life is a struggle ; but it is a struggle for achievements. Ail these 
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ideas and many more appear in my mind not without reasons ; they 
appear because thoughts similar to these once passed through the 
mind of this great friend of mankind, whose statue I happen to con 
template. In my imagination I create a world of my own and as all 
these thoughts are naturally associated with tender and spiritual 
feelings of joy and sweet sorrow they make me more and more con¬ 
templative and happy. And when I thus, become a part of the vision¬ 
ary situation I enjoy the characteristic gifts of Art. 

Imagination certainly plays a vital role in the field of Art. But 
Croce’s suggestion to the effect that images are the only wealth of Art 
can never be accepted as correct. Images, only when they are co¬ 
ordinated with ideas, develop the true characteristics of Art. A faithful 
representation in lines and colours of an ugly or repugnant thing may 
be highly pleasing to us ; it may also be prized as a work of Art. 
The image ol a repugnant object can win respect and reverence only 
because it embodies or co-ordinates an idea. The co-ordination of an 
idea thus can change our entire attitude towards an object or an 
entity. 

We feel basically inclined to run away from a repugnant thing 
when it is true to life plainly because we cannot afford to associate 
our tender ftejings and thoughts with it ; we cease to think of the 
object. But when we come to its image the feeling that it is not 
solidly and materially present encourages us not to avoid it. In our 
imagination, therefore, we take to ideas and thoughts that are naturally 
co-ordinated with the representation of the object. The image thus 
by becoming the centre of various kinds of ideas, thoughts and imagi¬ 
nations grow into Art. Art enshrines ideas, thoughts, imaginations 
and emotions by making them co-ordinated to it; it can thus &tore a 
wide variety of ideas in co-ordinated forms for communication. 

A preparation in the shape of an internal organization is generally 
necessary and in some cases indispensable for the creatiou of a work 
of Art. But to execute the creation in a material form after the 
mental preparation is an equally important artistic activity. Croce 
is not correct when he suggests that the formation of lli internal 
concept of an entity before actually creating it is eveiything from the 
point of view of an artistic creation and that externalization is only 
a mechanical process . 1 Wide changes and modifications of the original 
internal image are almost always necessary for bringing a work t( 
Art to its final stage of perfection. Is it not true tf at artists often 
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begin with the creation of ordinary products which they embellish 
effectively and artistically only with prolonged application and ex* 
perimentalion ? Is it not furthermore, true that some artists take 
to their creative activities without any conscious internal preparation, 
only to try their hands upon various themes one after another in the 
spirit of play and ultimately terminate their activities in the creation 
of a perfect piece of Art? To say that the process of external execu¬ 
tion during the creation of an artistic object is not an aesthetic activity 
is to accept the idea of a limited scope of the manifestation of Art 
in the life of man. 

Art satisfies the desire for comprehension in man in a particular 
way. It supplies materials for comprehension in the form of the 
artist’s personal vision ; and Art is great because it can communicate 
this vision. Also, because of its capacity to communicate, it not 
only expands certain normal experiences of man but can extend 
certain new types of experiences which are necessary for bis proper 
development. 

An object of Xrt is pleasing because it embodies beauty. And 
beauty is the element that invites our attention and compells us to 
consider the object or entity containing it ; more fundamentally it is 
an invitation for making co-ordinations. Although there are things 
(hat are considered beautiful by all, the concept of beauty varies. 
Basically beauty is directly or indirectly associated with the instinctive 
urges of man. But with the development of intellect, culture and 
taste it has invaded all the fields of human thought and endeavour. 
Just as everybody has a philosphy of life of bis own, every individual 
possesses his own concept of beauty. Primitive men of certaiu stages 
of development find beauty in grotesque figures and forms ; it is for 
beauty that head-hunters decorate their huts with the skulls of human- 
beings which they themselves have killed. But people belonging to 
the highest stages of human culture find beauty in noble actions and 
sublime thoughts and ideas. It is the motivation of beauty which has 
always induced individuals, tribes and nations to take to different forms 
of creative pursuits and activities. One of the greatest artists of the 
world candidly suggests that if he has to choose between truth and 
beauty he would certainly prefer beauty . 1 A famous Mathematician 
says that Scientists study Nature not because it is useful but because 
it is beautiful and that, human life would not have been worth living 
at all if Nature bad not been 'beautiful.® The guiding force in the 

s Anaiole France, On Life and Letters, p. U-'i. 
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life of Binstein, which urged him to take to his scientific pursuit 
seemed to be his own concept of an exceedingly high form of beauty/ 

Einstein conceives of the presence of “pre-destined harmonies” in 
the universe, which both artists and scientists try to reveal and 
comprehend with the aid of their own activities. The beauty of 
which these leaders of human thoughts speak and insinuate is intellec¬ 
tual beauty ; but. it is beauty all the same. 

The pursuit of intellectual beauty can change the character of 
the life of man ; it can refine his intelligence and make his life nobler 
and redly divine. To get a glimpse of the unimaginable and eternal 
beauty which is at the back of all the forces and phenomena of the 
universe has always been the quest and concern of man. Intellectual 
beauty which is a co-ordination of man’s knowledge, vision and intelli¬ 
gence is a broken part of this eternal beauty ; it draws its subsistence 
and inspiration from the insinuations of the presence of the highest 
form of eternal beauty in the universe. 

To banish Art from the life of man is to drag man to the level of 
the brute. This is particularly true because Art and the life of man 
are intimately related ; the chief charachteristics of Art are similar to 
those of the life of man. 

The remaining branch of Philosophy, which deals in Politics 
is now rightly considered as a part of Sociology. The germ of the 
social is in the individual. Individuals come together, under the 
pressure of vital co-erdination of life, to form societies. All forms of 
social behaviours and manifestations accrue from the vital urge. The 
urge of co-ordination of life is profoundly inclined to manifest itself in 
a special form which appears as the social in the individual. The 
drive for effecting social co-ordinations may be both conscious and 
uneonsciods ; and the presence of various patterns of social behaviour, 
which are biologically fixed notably in certain insects, goes to indicate 
that the urge comes from life itself. 

Philosophers from the earliest times have been trying to find out 
the best form of Government for the social life of man. Plato's ideas 
regarding this topic are still invaluable. He wanted Philosophers 
to be at the heads of Governments. But practical Politicians who 
run Governments think on the contrary, that a knowledge of Beel* 
politik, and not of Philosophy, is indispensably necessary tor Politi¬ 
cians. Contents of Realpolitik and Philosophy are widely different; 

* Etottein, The World at I tee it. 
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they often arrive at contradictory opinions regarding ideas and con- 
cepts of human values. Forms of Government have often been detri¬ 
mental to the interest of human progress and civilization. Democracy 
is undoubtedly the best form of Government man can build up. But 
man must first reach a stage of social progress for being able to reap 
its benefits. Democracy after all is a way of living and as such it 
needs for its smooth working the effects of good education and 
training. And from another point of view, the concept of democracy 
iB sufficiently intellectual for beiDg commonly misunderstood. The 
equality which democracy rightly demands is an equality of oppor¬ 
tunities and chances for all. It does not at all profess an equality of 
merits in persons. Individuals in Nature are naturally different; and 
any concept of equality of unequals is incongruous. 

Government grew out of social needs and it? functions are social 
in nature. And although Government was originally framed for 
taking control of society for its healthy growth it has incidentally deve¬ 
loped various forms of social blemishes. It has grown exceedingly 
artificial mainly from the point of view of real society ; and because 
of its artificiality and unnaturalness it has become a bad substitute for 
natural society. But the most unworthy trait of all governmental 
organizations is the negative form of punishment with which they all 
try to establish discipline for controlling social groups. Knowledge of 
Sociology and Education will definitely help man to shape the structure 
of the form of Government which is suitable for his social and indivi¬ 
dual need. 
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The prevailing note of Hindu polity as it developed in the Vedie 
period (C. 2000—.1000 B.C.) was ‘Territorial monarchy’—very often 
hereditary in character. It was obviously one man rule with a council 
of Eldets (Sabha) and an assembly of the people (Samii i), and not 
republicanism. The Aitareya Bruhinana 1 refers to va rious kinds of 
rulership—Rajya, Svavajya, Bhaurajya, Vairajya, Maha-rajya and 
Samrajya. These, however, do uot appear to be the different varieties 
of monarchy nor is it always possible to determine their real charac¬ 
ters as opinions differ. The Ramayana (II. 67) and the Mahabharata 
(XII. 67) are fully conscious of the calamities that would befall a 
kingdom without a king. They evidently advocate monarchy as a 
form of government. Monarchy was the normal type of government 
but not the only type known to ancient India. The existence of 
non-monarchical states variously called Gana States, aristocracies and 
democracies cannot be altogether ruled out at least in the later Vedic 
period. Dr. K. P. Jayaswa! 2 3 who made a scholarly study of political 
institutions takes the Uttara Madras and the Uttara Kurus to be 
republican states, i.e., Vairajyas. The seasoned historian Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar s finds in one passage of the Atharvaveda (V. 18—10) a clear 
reference to the existence of non-monarchical form of government 
in the Vedic period,—“They that ruled, a thousand, and were ten 
thousand, those Vaitahavyas, having devoured the cow of the Brali- 
manas, perished.” (Whitney’s translation of the A.V. p. 201). 

Buddhist and Jaina works record the existence of republics in 
Eastern India sometimes in profuse detail. Even now the existence 
of republics or kingless states or states with democratic constitutions— 
the Vairajya or Gana-rajya of the Indian texts is doubled by some 
western scholars. The French savaot Dr. Lowis Re non 4 observes,— 
4, Much interest has been excited by the question whether there were 

1 VII. 3.14. 
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or not republics in ancient India, arid if so of what type The texts 
are vague. Some theorists dwelt upon the word ‘gana' or again on 
‘Sangba’ or ‘Puga’ which mean ‘group' with variable shades of signi¬ 
ficance. These terms seem to have designated sometimes clans of 
the tribal type, sometimes corporative bodies, and sometimes political 
oligarchies, as in the passage in the Mahabharata (XII, 107).” 

Prof. Rhys Davids 1 was the first to point out the existence of a 
number of non-monarchical states located in the eastern region. 
They were :— 

(J) The Sfikyas of Kapilavastu 

(2) The Bhaggas of Sumsumaragiri 

(3) The Bulis of Allakappa 

(4) The Iialamas of Kesaputra 

(5) The Koliyas of Ramagrama 

(6) The Mallas of Pava 

(7) The Moriyas of Pipphalivana 

(8) The Mallas of Kusinara, 

(9) The Videhas of Mithila ) rn , ... 

(10) The Licchavie of Vaifflli j ‘ 11)6 Va » ,ana 

Referring to the Sakya clan he writes,-—“The administrative and 
political busiuess of the clan was carried out in public assembly, to 
which young and old were alike present, in their common Moti Hall 
at Kapilavastu. It was at such a parliament or palaver, the King 
Paseudi’s proposition was discussed. When Ambastha goes to Kapila¬ 
vastu, he goes to the Moti Hall where Sakyas were then in session 

.A single chief, how and 

for what period chosen, we do not know,—was elected as office-holder, 
presiding over the sessions, and if no sessions were sitting, over the 
state. He bore the title of raja which must have meant something 
like the Homan Consul or the Greek arcbon.” 

Non-mouarchical States or republics sometimes equated* with 
oligarchies loom large in classical literature. The Graceo-Romah 
writers speak of Nysa, the Sabarcae, the Malloi, the Oxydrakai and 
the dibis at the time of Alexander’s invasion. M’crindleV contention 
that autonomous states described by the Greek writers refer to village 
communities has been ably refuted by Dr. Altekar * on the ground that 
those writers had little knowledge of village life or village government. 

I Buddhist India (Indian edition), p> 16. 

* Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 116. n. a. 

* The State aod Govt, in Ancient, India p. 78. 
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Ancient India, it must be admitted, was not like ancient Greece 
the home of republics. Monarchic tradition had a firmer hold on her 
people. But there is no denying the fact that from time to time 
republican experiments were made. These unfortunately did not last 
to form a permanent or pleasing feature in the evolu lion of the 
country's political organisation. Dr. R. C. Majumdar who wrote a 
valuable book as far back as 1918 admirably adduced weighty literary 
evidence, and where possible numismatic and epigraphic as well, to 
show ancient India’s experiments iu democratic forms of government 
or in other words her role in corporate activities in political life. 

If by a republic or a commonwealth is meant a state in which 
the sovereign power is vested not in a single person but in all persons 
or a group of persons, ancient Iudia had certainly the experience, 
however fitful, of that type of government, not once but twice in her 
long and complicated history. Dr. Altekar has described ancient 
Indian gana States “as republics in the same sense in which the 
ancient States of Greece and Rome were given that designation.” 

Taking ancient India as a whole, we might recognise two great 
ages of republican experiment. The first phase extends roughly from 
C. 700 to 500 B.C. and the area over which republics flourished was 
both N.W. and N.E. India. The second phase extends from G. ‘200 
B.C. to 400 A.D., and surprisingly enough the same regions again 
became the seat of kingless states. The first group of republics 
referred to by Jaina and Buddhist works and classical authors showed 
signs of decay with the rising tide of imperialism as a political force. 
The establishment of the Sai4unaga dynasty under Bimbisara (C. 
545-44 B.C.) synchronised with the period of Magadhan expansion. 
It was marked everywhere by a change-over from ‘national monarchis’ 
(Janarajyas of the Satapatha Brahmana) to non-national territorial 
ones. The boundaries of kingdoms became fixed and the powers and 
functions of rulers were seemingly on the increase. Inspite of the 
fact that Kautilya 1 devoted a whole Chapter to Sanghas or Corpora, 
tions and stated that sovereignty might be the property of a dan, he 
was no advocate of republicanism. He laid down a lot of measures 
to break the power of the ganas or Sanghas just to exalt the power of 
the monarch. His ideal was a strong centralised monarchy with 
onipbasis on just exercise of royal authority and maintenance of the 
social order. 

The second group of republics that cropped up in the period 

% 

l ArtbMMWft, 8bjama Bsslria M. Bk XI. Chap. I. 
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between 200 B.C. and 400 A.D. and included the Arjunayanas of the 
Agra-Jaipur region, the Yaudheyas of the Panjab, the Madras of the 
Central Punjab, the Andhaka-Vrisnis in Kathiawar and a number of 
gana states mentioned in the Great Epic, 1 went down before tbe 
Gupta imperialism in Aryavarta. Politically, the end of this period 
saw the simultaneous fall of the two ruling dynasties,—that of the 
Kusanas in the north and that of tbe Andhras or tbe Satavahanas in 
the South. From the fourth century A D. when the Gupta empire 
brought about a sort of political unity in northern India to tbe down¬ 
fall of the Hindu political system under the stress of Turkish aggres¬ 
sion in the twelfth century, the republics did not play any useful 
part in Indian politics. The result was a revival and a revitalisation 
of monarchy both in the Ganges-Jamuna Valley and in the Deccan 
plateau. Neither the Puranas nor the Smriti works say anything 
about republican states in any part of this vast sub continent. The 
Mahabharata, a Smriti work per excellence, extols Dandanfti and 
describes how social welfare and human progress depends upon the 
rod of punishment wielded by the king. In Manusamhita a monarchy 
appears to be the prevalent form of government. According to Manu, 
the law-giver, the king is the protector and leader of the state—the 
chief executive head,—tbe fountain of justice. His king is of the 
divine stock,—a naradevata,—a god in human form. 

The Kamandikiyanlti and the Sukraniti,—two late works on 
state craft are silent about Indian republics. This leads us to the 
probable conclusion that in the period under review there was much 
adherence to monistic political discipline as opposed to pluralistic political 
one inherent in democracies. In ancient Greece monarchy gave way to 
aristocracy, which when degenerated mto oligarchy, was replaced by 
tyranny before the advent of full-fledged democracy in Athens. In 
ancient India, on the other hand, aristocratic republics were crushed 
and pulverised by big empires, leaviug no room for democracy to strike 
roots in the soil. 

Let us now pass on to the consideration of causes leading to the 
disappearance of ancient Indian republics. One potent cause was, 
as most writers think, repeated foreign invasions.—the Persian and 
the Greek in the first period and the flaka and the KusSna in the 
second. Foreign invasions created the problem of defence and loyalty 

1 The Saatipam (Chap. 81) mention* five republican peoples, «*., tbe Andhakaa, 
Vrifpii, Y&davsa, Kukura* and Bbojas. Tbe term “gana-raiya" occurs in Mabbt. Chap. 107, 

* Chap. VII. 81. 41-48, 
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to powerful monarchies was considered a better means of security 

against such dangers. Political corporations, rent asunder by mutual 
jealousies and divergent ambitions were deemed an inappropriate 

machinery for the purpose. A second reason why the republican 
experiment failed was that these republics were greatly influenced by 
some particular tribe or members of particular caste. The Malavas 
and the Yaudheyas were mainly Ksatriyas. The Vatadhanas and the 
Madhyamakeyas were Brahmanas and the Abhlras on the bank of 

the Sarasvati were Sudras by caste. 1 Generally speaking they had 
their origin and death in clan consciousness or caste spirit. Dr. 

K. P. Jayaswal attributes their collapse to the Gupta imperialism 
when he says,—Samudragupta, like Alexander, killed the force spirit 
of the country. He destroyed the Malavas and the Yaudheyas, who 
were the nursery of freedom aud many others of their class ’ This 
view is not shared by all." The rise of imperialist states,—the 
sionism of the Manryas and the Guptas and anxiety to prop up the 
social order must have dealt a severe blow to republicanism. The 
position ha6 been correctly summed up by Dr. N. C, Banerjee* 
thus:— 

‘Repeated turmoils helped the princes to consolidate personal 
sovereignty and to subvert the ancient democracies .... 

.social complexities and 

religious upheavals destroyed the homogeneity of the people, loosened 
the bonds of the tribe, and made the task easy for the growth of pure 
monarchies. Sacerdotutism, also, viewed the problem of political 
discipline from the standpoint of cosmic order, and extolled the rising 
monarchical authority.’ 

A rapid survey of nineteen hundred years of ancient Indian history 
reveals the story of only a brief existence of republics on her s >il with 
major preference for monarchism. 


* • Dr N. C. Buuirjf* —Hindu Polity an! Political theories, p. 180. 

1 Majumdarand Aliekar—A New History of the Indian people, Vol. VI., Clnpter II. 
Tbe Milavaa, the AryunSyanas etc. had only accepted in a general way the urperial position 
>f Samudragopta. They paid tribute but retained autonomy. 

5 Hindu Polity and Political theories, p. 3. 



. DISCUSSION ON "A MODERN INCAR NA 

TION OF GOD"* 


A. C. Das 

My book A Modern Incarnation of God, which is a commentary 
on the life and teaching of Sri Ramakrishna, was reviewed in the May 
1959 issue of prabuddha Bharata. I really have been encouraged 
by the reviewer’s kind appreciation of the book, and have greatly bene¬ 
fited by the criticism of some of my views expressed therein. 

In his criticism the reviewer says, “As however, we have not 
space enough to discuss each point, we shall simply quote the pissages 
and leave them to the readers to judge for themselves. Words in 
brackets are ours, and doubtful words are italicized by us”. Then 
he gives quite a list of statements from my book, indicating his doubts 
by italicizing the words he questions. Following his scheme, I put 
the statements in doubt serially below in one column, and th»ir clari¬ 
fication in another opposite to the former. 


Doubt* 

1, 'His notes.he 

{Mahendra Gupta) often 
showed to the Master 
for verification’ (p. vii). 

2. 'Knowing that 
Christianity was a reli¬ 
gion founded upon the 
conception of Jesus 
Christ as the Son or In¬ 
carnation of God, Swami 
Vjvekananda was shy of 
presenting Sri Rama- 
krishna in the proper 
light' (p. x). • 


Clarifies lion 

Vide Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathdmrita by 
‘M”, If!, x, 5 (9th November, 1884); xix, 3. 


This is my view. I have dealt with the 
point in the preface in some detail. I think 
there is no trouble about the words "was shy of 
presenting” which by and large mean “avoided 
presenting”. Readers of The Complete Works 
of Swami Vivekananda should note that 
whenever Swamiji spoke publicly on Sri Rama¬ 
krishna in America or Europe he only present¬ 
ed Sri Ramakrishna as His Master, although 
as a man of extraordinary intellectual and 
spiritual powers, never as an Incarnation of 
God in 8ri Ramakrishna's sense, or which 
is the same thing, the Gltd sense. 


* Thf Editor of Prabuddha Bharata in his letter, dated July 80,1959, to the author 
»»ys, “Regardtog publication of your "diaousaian" in P.B., we are sorry to sty that we 
c»unot afford apace for diaouvsioa on review* Of books," 

. y- 

8-9018P—I 
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Vide The Complete Works of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, Vol. Ill, Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, 
6th edition, 1948, pp. 812-813; Vol. VII, 
3rd edition, 1947, pp. 25-27, 56, 240-241, 
899; Vivekananda: My Matter, 


3. ‘Sri Krisna does not 
assert absolute identity 
between God and a 
human spirit in the state 
of perfection’ (p. 61). 


Vide the Bhagavadglta, XV, 7, where Sri 
Kri§gn expressly says that a part of the divine 
Being is differentiated into individual selves 
that are in fact eternal. 


Indeed the Infinite has no parts, and ell 
that is meant is that the Divine differentiates 
Himself into individual selves, (although we 
do not know how), without being exhausted in 
them. 


Again, in Chapter IV, 10, Sri Kri^a says: 

"Delivered from passion, fear and anger, 
absorbed in Me, taking refuge in Me, many puri¬ 
fied by the austerity of wisdom, have attain¬ 
ed to My state of being" (Radhakrisbnan’s 
translation). 

It is to be noted that the attainment here 
does not mean the realization that a perfected 
individual self is identical with God. 

Sri Krispa does not speak of any such 
identity even in the contexts where He refers 
to Brahmanirvana (see V, 24, 26, 26). In 
couplet 24 it is said that a yogin who becomes 
inward, enjoying happiness, joy, and light 
within, attains to the state of bliss and free¬ 
dom, being poised in the Imperishable. 
That the words “Brahmanirv&Qa" and 
BrahmabMta" denote a positive, state of 
spiritual experience, not merging or disappear¬ 
ing into Brahman, is shown by couplet? 26 
wherein it is pressed home that Rishis whose 
sins are destroyed attain to the state of beati¬ 
tude in Brahman, and as a result of it tliey 
overcome their doubts, become serene in mind, 
and devote themselves to the well-being of all 
creatures. 
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One cannot interpret this couplet by saying 
that ''the holy men whose sins are destroyed, 
whose doubts are cut asunder, whose minds 
are disciplined, and who rejoice in doing good 
to all creatures”, attain to Brahmanirvana. 
Should we, then, say that the holy men 
referred to above become Brahman? Becom¬ 
ing Brahman, if meaningful at all, means 
merging into Brahman without a trace of the 
individuality of the aspirant concerned. But 
this interpretation of couplet 25 contradicts 
couplet 24, in which it is said that one who 
withdraws into inner or inward consciousness 
eventually attains to Brahmanirvana. So, 
in couplet 25, Chinnadvaidha Yatatmanalj, 
sarvabhutahite ratah only expresses some 
effects of the attainment of Brahmanirvana. 
Being poised in the Eternal, the sadhaka 
serves all creatures. Ascent to Brahman is 
followed by descent to the empirical world. 
Hence how can there be complete identity 
between Brahman and the individual self? 
In Chapter V, 20, Sri Kri$na indeed says: 
“The Knower of Brahman is established in 
Brahman ”. 

In Chapter VIII, Arjuna asks: “What is 
Brahman?” and Sri Kri§na answers: 
“Brahman is that which is imperishable.” 
In Chapter XV, again, He describes God as 
Purusottama, i.e. the supreme Being who 
is beyond the changeful and transcends the 
changeless in creating and sustaining the 
universe. In another context, Sri Kri|rta 
says that the devotee attains ultimate peace 
by knowing “the great Lord of all the worlds, 
who is the Friend of all beings” (V, 29). 

4. 'At - Anur».....there Vide Sri Sri Ramakrishna Llldprasanga, Vol. 

was the tfatue of. I, Udbodhan Offioe, 1362 B.S., S&dhakbh&va, 

Bishalakshi ..... They pp. 48-50. 
worshipped the goddess in 
her temple'(p. 114). 

Therein Swami Saradananda, the author, 
says, “Uninhabited dilapidated buildings 
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6. ' .That he 

(Gadadhar) should choose 
a low-caste woman as his 
god-mother, not to Bpeak 
of taking cooked food 
from her hands’ (p. 116). 


6. '8he (Rasbmani) 
sat down in the temple 
to say her prayers and 

to meditate. After a 
while Gadadhar rush - 
ed agitatedly towards 
her..and slapped her 


[JAN. 

overgrown with jungles, old discarded temples, 
nnd platforms for Kasha ceremonies, etc. 
evidence the fact that when Ramakrishna was 
a boy villages like and around Kamarpukur 
were densely populated and were much richer 
than they are now” (translation mine). The 
illustrious Swami means to say that there was 
a temple oi Bishalakshi at Anur at that time. 

Again, he says, "That once there was a brick- 
built temple there is shown by the heap of 
rubbles on one side”. And he continues, 
‘‘Every year the cultivators put up a thatched 

cover overhead.Later a rich man 

of a village built a temple (for Bishalakshi). 
All this shows clearly that there was an image 
of the goddess installed in the temple. 

How could the reviewer doubt that Gada¬ 
dhar ate cooked food from the bands of his 
god-mother? 


Vide Sri Sri Ramakrisiina LtJaprasanga (later 
mentioned as Lllaprasanga ), Vol. I, 1362 B.S., 
Sadhakbhava, p. 62; Kathamrita, IV, xvii, 
2; V, 1358 B.8., pp. 13, 15, 182. Also 
Gurudas Burman: Sri Ramakrishna Charit, 
first edition, pp. 17, 21. 

Sri Ramakrishna only did not or could not 
accept anything, particularly food and drink, 
from impure persons. It is preposterous to 
think that after having gone through the whole 
gamut of spiritual experience, including 
nimikalpa sam&dhi, he observed caste. 

See Lll&prasanga , Vol. I, 1862 B.S., Guru- 
bhava, Part I, pp. 169-170. Mark the narra¬ 
tion of the incident therein. 

The word “rushed”, as used in the state¬ 
ment in question, seems to have caused the 
reviewer some trouble. The verb “to rush”, 
as we know, means amongst other thing* “to 
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mildly.She appre- move violently". So "to rush" does not 

dated Mb act and spoke necessarily mean "to run". Gadadhar could 
out to all'(P- 125). not possibly slap Rani Rashmani, as he did 

in anger, without moving his body rather 
violently towards her. The word "rushed", 
as I have used it in the text, therefore fits in 
with the Bengali version of the great event. 

7. "Totn gave Gada- See Lildpraaanga , Vol. I, 1362 B.S., Sadhak- 

dhar a new name, Rama- bbavu, Footnote on p. 317. According to 
.krishna" fp. 140). some, Ramakrishna was Gadadhar's original 

name. Vide Gurudas Burra an : Sri Rama - 
krishna Charit, p. 10. 

8. Ramakrishna. shy My statement in the text stands as: 

of meeting a Christian "Ramakrishna was informed, but was 

(Michael Madhusudan)’ mysteriously shy of meeting a Christian". 

(p. 153). 

Here the reviewer has left out the word 
"mysteriously" which obviously makes much 
difference between the two quotations. Sri 
Ramakrishna could not possibly hate a 
Christian inasmuch as he had once practised 
Christianity himself. Still, he was rather 
reluctant to meet Michael. This, however, 
was not understandable. 

9. ‘Ramakrishna told Here the word "sceptical" does not mean 
Mathur Babu that bis that Mathur Babu became an unbeliever. The 
many devotees were to phrase used is "rather sceptical", and it 

come.When they implies that he just doubted whether Sri 

did not turn up, Mathur Ramakrishna’s "many disciples", as stated, 
beoame rather sceptical' would come. 

(p. 167). 

Vide Lildpraaanga, Vol. I, 1362 B.S., Guru- 
bhava, Part I, pp. 240-241. 

Mark the question Mathur asks, and also the 
answer Sri Ramakrishna gives. 

10. 'Ram’s orthodox Why objeot to the word "table"? Here 

relatives objected to "eating at the same table" means eating 

Moslems eating at the together. The word is used only to express 

same table ’ (p. 171). this fact in terms of English habits. 

,11. ‘One group under Vide Lildpraaanga Vol. II, 1868 B.S., 

Narendra....argued Divyabhava, pp. 816*817. 
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that there was nothing 
to worry about (tbe 
illness of the Master) as 
birth, growth, disease, 
and death were natural 

.Girish and others 

took a deeper view’ (p. 
175). 

12. '(When at Cossi- 
pore) Narendra was a 
Ved&ntitt and to did not 
believe in Incarnation' 
(p. 182). 

18. 'One day Rama- 
krishna went into sama- 
dhi and on awalcing from 
the state touched 
Narendra and said, "To* 
day, 1 have given you 
all".’ (p. 182). 


14. ‘Ramakrishna died 
on August 15, 1886’ 

(p. 182). 


15. "On p. 173, a list 
of the sannyasin disciples 
is given, which omits 
Swami Trigunatita, but 
strangely enough includ¬ 
es Swami Ninnalananda". 


[jAN. 

Here the words in the brackets, which the 
reviewer adds, show that he misunderstands 
and misconstrues the sentence. In it 
"nothing" is the object of "to worry about", 
and the ellipsis after "about" is "regarding the 
illness of the Master”, not "the illness of the 
Master". The sentence, in short, means there 
is uo need for speculating on the illness. 

Cf. The Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. 
VII, 3rd edition, Advaita Ashrama, 1947, p. 
399; also Kathamrita, V, 1358 B.S., p. 238. 


See Life of Sri Ramakrishna, Advaita 
Ashrama, 1929, pp. 068-669 ; Romain Holland: 
Life of Ramakrishna, p. 312. 


Here the word "awaking" is used in a figura¬ 
tive sense. 

In Romain Rolland’s Life of Ramakrishna, 
Advaita Ashrama, the date of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna’s death is the 15tb of August, 
1886, while in Life of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Advaita Ashrama, the date is put as the 18th 
of August, 1886, Which date is correct I 
wonder, 

I regret that the name of Swami Trigunatita 
was not included in the list through inadver¬ 
tence. It might be a typographical mistake 
which remained undetected. But I am at a loss 
to understand why one should object to the 
name of Swami Nirmalananda being included 
therein. 

In the LUSprasanga, Vol. II, 1868 B.6. Divya- 
bhava, in the footnote on page 886, Swami 
Saradananda, in reference to the disciples who 
•erred tbe Master during his. illness - at Cessi. 
'"’pace, writes: 
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16. “He rejects 

Sahkara’s ideas and finds 
a synthesis of fhe per¬ 
sonal and impersonal as¬ 
pects of God in the con¬ 
ception of Purusottama, 
with whioh Sri Aurobindo 
has familiarized the 
public in recent years, 
though our author does 
not accept his philosophy 
in toto". 


17. ‘The undifferen¬ 
tiated and the uncondi¬ 
tioned is the end of the 
Advaita method of rea¬ 
lisation, which has 
nothing to do with God 


“Hari, Tulasi, and Gangedhar practised 
meditation at home and only occasionally they 
came to Gossipore'’. 

Who can, then, doubt that Tulasi, later 
known as 8wami Nirmalananda, like Hari 
and Gangadhar, was a disciple of Sri Bama- 
krishna? Oddly enough, the reviewer becomes 
so emphatic in his doubt here that he employs 
the phrase “strangely enough”. 

Here I should begin by saying that Sri 
Aurobindo never aspired to familiarize ‘'the 
public” with the conception of Purusottama. 
Neither is this conception his own. One whole 
chapter in the Bhagavadgita is devoted to this 
topic. Nor do I ever se'ek a synthesis of "the 
personal and impersonal aspects of God” in 
the conception of Purusottama. To quote 
from my book: 

"As Bamakrislina said, God reveals Him¬ 
self with form and without form as well and 
as such ib the supreme Person (p. 292). 

"Indeed in the Bhagavadgita an attempt is 
made to reconcile the personal and the im¬ 
personal by the conception of the supreme 
Person—Purusottama, but it is not complete. 
Bamakrishna further clarified the idea of the 
divine person by effecting a synthesis of the 
personal and the impersonal. As he showed, 
God revealing Himself in the twofold way 
mentioned above transcends the determinate 
and the indeterminate, the personal and the im¬ 
personal, and what God in Himself is as apart 
from these two kinds of revelation nobody can 
tell. That is the ultimate mystery which no 
mystic oau penetrate” (p. 298). 

Strange to say, the reviewer doeB not take 
oare to grasp the central theme of the book. 

Vide Brihaddrartyakopani^ad, IV, v, 6; Also 
The Complete Work» of Swami Vivekanamh, 
VqI. VII, Advaita Ashrama, 1947, p. 50. 
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the Personal either as 
an end or at a meant' 
(p. 188V 


18. 'The knowledge 
which the illusionist calls 
the peak of mystical 
experience is only another 
name for ignorance’ 
(p. 189). 


If the Advaitist is uot an illusionist, what 
else he is the reviewer ought to have told the 
reader. 


19. ‘The state in which 
the devotee appreciates 
that be has realized the 
Absolute is evidently n 
higher one than that in 
which he is completely 
merged in the Absolute' 
(p. 204). 


This is the crucial point. I have discussed 
it in detail in the book. Vide pp. 201-204. 

If one cannot agree to this view, one should 
controvert it. mere doubting means milling. 


20. ‘Ramakrishna. It is not quite clear what the reviewer means 

never said that the undi- by the italics. He at any rate does not doubt 

fferentiated is the sole “never said.’’ 

reality and that all else 
is illusory' (p. 204). 


21. ‘But we cannot As the reviewer does not agree with my 
go on multiplying such views, he may or might call in question not 
passages’, only some selected passages, but every word 

or phrase I have written in the book. 

The reviewer ends up by saying, “Sri Ramakrishna who declared 
all religions to be true can certainly be approached from diverse points 
of view”. 

Here “diverse points of view" means, if anything, the stand¬ 
points *of empirical life, including married life, sannyasa in relation 
to duties to parents, religion, metaphysics, etc. So far so good. 
But trouble begins if it is meant th it the teaching of Sri Ramakrishna 
is susceptible of more than one interpretation. 

It is now a commonplace of history that Sri Ramakrishna demons¬ 
trated by his life aud spiritual experiences that the religions, sincerely 
practised, would lead to the same goal, i.e. God. But Sri Rama¬ 
krishna did not teach that Truth is relative to individual points of 
view. He undoubtedly taught that Truth is one and eternal. Now 
we have only to grasp what exactly he did teach about Truth. , 





A PEEP INTO THE VEDIC STUDIES* 


Dvijendra Nath Gdha Chaudhuri 

We give below a specimen of the mode of Vedic interpretation 
by the European scholars. In the explanation of a verse in the 
Rig Veda (III, 59, 8), the phrase GHfSTrTn is variously explained; 
The following are the elucidations of the Western scholars: 
^SPfTC—Max Muller speaks of the Aryan as the people of the five 
nations. (Vide, India : What can it teach us ? p. 95, and the note 
thereon). Roth is of opinion that they are the Aryans as the middle 
point and the people of the North, the East, the West and the South 
by whom they are surrounded (not in S. L.). Accepting this view, 
Geldner adds that all mortal beings are signified by the word q^fufvrn j 
The other nations dwell in all sides, centering on the Aryans. 
Elsewhere, he says that by the term q^3RT: is signified either 
the five nations or all mankind of the world (Geldner, Der Rig Veda 
in Answalil. I. Glos=«ar. Stuttgart, 1907-1909). Muir says that by the 
phraee not only the Aryans is meant, but also it speaks of 

all nations of the world—he merely echoes the sense of Roth by 
referring the passage—q^ U^sre?T.” 

(Av. Ill, 24, 2). Here, he takes it as the dwelling-places of other 
nations in all sides and by the word (Av. IV, 14, 8 ; 

XVIII, 3, 34), he refers to the land of the Aryans (Muir’s Sanskrit 
Text, Vol. I, p. 176, fg.). Muir renders Roth’s article in the 
St. Petersburg Dictionary, thus “ the phrase, five races, is a designa¬ 
tion of all nation, not merely of the Aryan tribes. It is an ancient 
enumeration of the origin of which we find no express explanation 
in the Vedic texts. We may compare the fact that the cosmipal 
spaces or points of the compass are frequently enumerated as jive, 
especially in the following text of the Av. Ill, 24, 2. These five 

* The writer wrote series of articles od Vedische Stvdien, when, he was very 
deeply studying the ancient sscied lore of the Aryans under the venerable feet of bis father 
Late AvinMa Chandra Guha who was a man of precocious genius, a man of enormous 
reading and unlimited intellect ual propensities, a man of versatile scholar of Sauskfit, 
Sanskptio languages, and a polyglot of outstanding merit -. Many of them such as, 
“Iotroduotii n”, "MSroirpeS rules of Interpretation of the Vedas", ‘The VediAgss—tii? 
subsidiary branches of Vedio exegesis”, '‘Comparison between the Vedic Sanskrit and 
the Classical Sanskrit", etc., etc., were appeared in "Kilfpur Niv4st’\ BarK&l, Bengal, 
Vol. LXXf, Nos. 84-37, 15-18, 1853 B.S.; Do.. Do., Do , Vol. LXXII, Nos. 1-4 1354 B.S , 
under the caption "The exegesis of the Veda : Ancient and Modern." Under the seme topic 
“The exegefical expositions of the Veda -antorior and posterior— tbeir sequIJae” sow 
the light in "The Calcutta Review", Oetoher, 19 8, pp. 95-48. The present memoir sre the 
continuation end the completion of the subject under review. Ed. 
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regions, the five tribes sprung from Warm, among which (regions) 
we should have here to reckon, as the fifth, the one lying in the 
middle (Uhruvadik, Av. IV, 14,8 : XVIII, 3,34), that is, to regard 
the Aryus as the central point, and round about them the nations of 
the four regions of the world. According to the Vedic usag*, five 
cannot be considered as designating an indefinite number,” Heinrich 
Zimmer, a great Indologist and Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Heidelberg, does not approve the opinions of Both and Geldner. 
He says that in the Vedas the distinction between Arya and Dasa 
are clearly shown in numerous passages, and the word CpffSRn does 
not convey the idea of expressing all mankind in general. He, also, 
adds that in the Rig Veda or SRTH: ur® in all places meant the 

Aryas. We may refer the following text where 5RTO'. (in the refrain 

*9 Rv. n, 12) prominently occurs. Of course, Zimmer holds 

that, after the compilation of the Big Veda, the meaning of the word 
is used in a wider sense. The Rig Veda furnishes the following 
places where the phrase qpsjSfifT: is used in the sense of “q^SfTflTn” 
(IX, 65, 23 ; VI, 61, 11). In the passage (V, 32, 11), Indra is spoken 
of as the deity of the ‘‘tHfSrffin”- Mention is also made of 
as in the text of the Rig Veda (IX, 66, 20). Summing up the 

above arguments, Zimmei concludes that in the term 
only the Aryas are meant, especially it genealogizes syg, 

3** and 3* a. 108, 8). Macdonell accepts the view of Zimmer. 
E. Washburn Hopkins (JAOS, Vol. XV, p. 260) tries to refute 
Zimmer by saying that there was no dynasty, only there was 
a king by the name of in the genealogy of but his argu¬ 

ment seems to be a feeble one. Albrecht Weber supposes that the 
tf^TTHT; in the age of the Brahmanas became and in the 

Satapatha Brahmana (XIII, 5, 4, 23), they were famed as “gHSrrffT:”. 
This seems to be an incorrect one, because in the Rig Veda cnfTOTs 
are not tFIfsraT: but they are “{Rfqs”. ThuB, we see that the 
interpretation of q^€T«ni is not at all intelligible to the Western 
scholars. However, the following elucidations of the Eastern 
Vaidikas are worth mentioning:—q^fsPTT is a very important term, 
because in many places its references are found as qqgspn;, tfll ur g W , 
trarorw., TOWIT: and trasreq: in the eense of They 

occur 22 t'na&s in the $ig Veda, in Av. too, more than five numerals. 
The word, also, occurs in the texts of Aitareya Brahmana of the 
9ig Veda and Taittiriya Samhita respectively. The phrase tnf»*TT*. 
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remains compounded in form (qtrpf?) in the Brihadaranyaka Dpaoishad 
of the Vajasaneyi Samhita. The divergences of opinion happen 
regarding the exact signiticanee of the said term among the Eastern 
Vaidikas also. Aitareya Brahmana explains q^SRTC thus—(i) 

(ii) (iii) *raro£, (iv) WlWi, (v) sir*? & fq® (combined). 

Yaska in his Nirukta (HI, 2, 2) quotes the view of iftinTOrqr, thus— 
fsrtlT?: q^iRT”- His own view differs from it— 
fq?|f\ ^fT (Ibid.). Sayana accepts the view of 

everywhere in his commentary. Devaraja Yajwa 
(a scholiast of Nighantu of Yaska’s Nirukta, prior <0 Sayana) comments 
in his “Nirvachana”— 

q^rqr. 1 q^RT fauiTr 1 

1 1 ~ 1 ^ 

“crqqjqrq: q«ra?huq (wqq i rrqqjqiq: 

qrw tfifa I* ^CT 

lf?T qTfq qT^ftfcl HPSRTTSW SRft H^ffT ?W rf**r: I q^qmsr?! 

w JrfVrqtH: i’ *rqT^rq qfaqT^f&wrriftqrzratfq qa: m* 
m 1 ‘trfSHT w* fta r ara-pstf: fq?rd 
*nj*T faqis: qw. ratqwq: t 

qiWRi? wsfa faq^ffar^ qTwfafa #qsri: i 

qiiifsqqT M?”—C|^|«) 1 q^q^qqr fqsjT, q*q WT 
tfwf%qqqi*tafqf*reT (f*iq °?k>f) i i 

Skanda Swamin interprets, thus— 

‘qqqqr qfapvpq f=WRT wqfqr qs$?q jpft- 

3tt*H 5 qrsT?i qwqTfqqncw: 1 m qfc itqq^Tfqq^eRfqqs; 

3 T, «T 33*7- 

inqqTftafqmqT5wm*rcqqqqTq qqqqfaqqisqiqqTO q# 

wmw -1 ®f q <&w. i qjgtaqfa 

TOt §q?mn wii i qq q% wnm\ *ro%, zr^pum^, 
fqjtriqrqt i qr*: i fq^qf 

$qiqf ^awrqqTqn i *3 to *rf%^ qr4fa qpft «TOfTOT*rr: 
mro^gtrr w$qmfafir** «ri^q i |q *rgnqq 
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qsrfro* f^c, $ $qr. j wq mqffrw^w i $ srafo ! to *rfq 
qfTOro: urrei TOTTsfrorc: tpgqRT: ^t^t^wto qzferfrgqr. \ 
fwi^t mrewrf^cswfe ^Dit^?*ra%, ‘fnspdftf?! 
8J3TO qq^fa, TO qq^Tqtffl sg$[: nfn ^Tfa’—'IT^RTfTOT I TOT 
‘suit fqqfe q#tq?TO 3T«fT$stfqHT5*NT q^qtqTfqaffeKfcmfo I 
%qiw3§r^?i: sttowt^t snsra^nfro: i to qro3— 

‘OTT gCHTO |* TOTTTO*isNi: I *TO W5U3R— 

q^ftaTO q^W5Uq^?l^WW^T ! qT^f?T I TOT q n^sm^TTO' - 
qWfli ITWqT^qt qfaqr. qsqs^TTO: «^sfq fig*. WW STOT^T 
3siwrfafa TOT<TOTqTqT*qf sgsrefTOTHcTOq frotf q&lfa ‘sg qr^- 

STO5T fasiT I* IRTTBPSTTO I 5^ 95T qi^SJ^qT q^^J 

wqT fqsrqfa qqfarfa TfTg^qfT^f^rS:— wufti q'ifa 
^ff?? faTOTO l *r*§qf?T fqqqqiTO qiq^rqg q^y-fasTS—'‘fqiTpTO- 
qffis^fsreT’—*fa I qg q$rftaiiqq%?TfsT r STO—TOiqtqm- 

^qqw^TqftwiqTg qqfa I qfa q 5T 1WT m q#fa 

m V9 st s#fg TO*qq qqjqqfqqwsnwqg. qg q^raraar^i 
qT^Tf^qn^iqg qTroqwaTgqprceTTq f%%rg i *i<it towt’ 
(q»q«)l ‘q»fqqg?fqrl’ &<■ , (*• IW'iO—Tm *7^319^*1*11- 
faqrfwteng qrfqfq q^qng q2qfTT*iTqn*V qqrrc qqqro i 
qteTCTSigj—'sfTOfTOfqqfTOTfqqfrrfsfq*!: ^g'--***!*, ?t^t *qfq 
fq^TTt' (g« q«) I *f?T HTg: 1 qqqfqw^ q^^T l WWm 
q»u: | ‘qqraq (8IM38) l* 'qqfw^Wrm: qwir.*—-lf?l ^^iTrft \* 

Thus, we see that, inspite of the differences of opinion regarding 
the interpolations of the Eastern Vaidikas on the basis of philological 
as well as explanatory ways, they are far better and reasonable than 
the Vedic Scholars of the West. 

It is necessary to say a few words of the myths and religious beliefs 
of ancient India in the light of interpretation of the Vedic texts. 
The important question rather lies in the fact whether the hymns 
of the Vedas arose independently in the matter of all sacrificial 
rites. The seer had caught a glimpse of the hymns for the 

* Quota} in Devsr&ja Yajwe’s, “Nirvachana". Reference—Yfteka’e, Nirultta, 111, 8, 9 
end the commentary of Dnrgaoh&rye 1“ ■ijwaTtha") thereon; Mardonull and Keith *• 
Vedic Index, eub roce t Vpl I, p. 466; “Frev&el”, MSgh, 1887 B,8„ pp, 840-861, 
Tktecbarya (D. T.)—Method# of Vedic interpretation. J. Venk. 0,1., XIV 133 17* 
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performance of certain sacrifices and ceremonies, thus needed through 
their austere melitation, through wh>ch they translated their actions 
into invocations of the deities invoked at the time. The orthodox 
view was thus ensconced. It is ensemble- of the Vedic religion. 
Truly said Adolf TCaegi in his beautiful book. “Der Rgveda, die dlteste 
Litteratur der Inder”. 1 (The Rig Vedi, (he oldest Literature of 
the Indians)—“The great majority of the songs are invocations and 
glorifications of the deities addressed at the time; their keynote is 
throughout a simple out-pouring of the heart, a prayer to the Eternal 
Ones, and invitation to accept favourably the piously dedicated gift 
.... To that which a god placed in his sou! and caused him to 
feel : to the impulse of his heart the singer wishes to give eloqueut 
expression.” Hermann Oldenberg, the ingenious and judicious inter¬ 
preter of (he Rig Veda as well as of the myths and religious beliefs 
on Indian literature, thinks in his “Religion de-s Veda ” 2 “. . . could 
have arisen only in the exclusive circles of the priestly sacrificial 
experts.” Dr. Winternitz adds. “There is no doubt that a great 
number of ‘these hymns arose independently of all sacrificial rituals, 
and that in them the breath of genuine primeval religious poetry 
is felt.”. 3 

Great services have been caused to the investigation of the 
religion of the Veda and, above all, the true explanation of the texts 
of the holy scriptures by the distinguished French scholar Abel 
Bergaigne who, in his worthy book, “La religion vddique d' apr&s les 
hymnes du Rg Veda” , 1 left no stone unturned to clarify the 
explanation and the myths as well of the hymns of Rig Veda. Who¬ 
ever wishes to gather information regarding the interpretation as well 
as the myths and religious beliefs of the ancient Indians in the 
Vedic age, should in all events and in all circumstances pay parti¬ 
cular attention to Alfred Hillebrandt’s, “Vedische Mythologie ,” 3 
A. A. Macdonell’e, “ Vc-di<• Mythology* ,* for the best reproduction 
of the factB of the Vedas; for the myths and the ancient Indian's 
religious beliefs both H. Oldenberg’s, “Religion des Veda" , & Bergai- 
gnes’ “La religion vddique d’aprds les hymnes du Fig Veda ” should 
be consulted. The cosmogony and all the philosophical hymns of the 

1 Second ed., Leipzig, 1881. Veda, comprehensive and condensed msnnusl of 
Vedic research, authorised translations with additions to the Notes—by It. Arrowsmith. 

Berlin, 1894, p. 8. 

History of Indian Literature, Vol. 1, Cal., 1927, p. 74. 

Pam, 8 Vols., 1878-1888. 

8 Vohl. Brealau, 1881-19C2. 

BQblcr’s Grundriet der indo-arischen Plttlologie und Altertumekundt, III, I, A, 
Strasebqrg, 1897. 
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Big Veda are dearly and vividly discussed in H. W. Wallis’s, 
“Cosmology of the Rig Veda" 3 W. D. Whitney’s, “Contribution 
to the journal of the American Oriental Society", 3 P. Deussen’s, 
“Allgemeina Get chi elite der Philosophic", l, L. Scherraan's, 
“Philosophischc Hymnen aus der Rg. und Atharva cedi 
Samkitd,” * J. Muir’s, “Original Sanshrit Texts" 4, etc., etc. A 
few references to death and life after death are to be traced out m- 
some of the byinns of the Rig Veda , The soul is spoken of as 
forsaking the body not only after death but also in semiconscious¬ 
ness or in a state of trans (RV. X, 58). There is, however, no 
indication even in the latter interpolation of the Rig Veda (Mandala, 
X) as to the transmigration of the soul and eternal rebirth, a 
philosophical thought which the Indians strongly holds in later 
centuries. But one passage of the Itig Veda (X. 16, 1-6) indicating 
the soul as going to the waters or the plants may sum up the 
theory of the transmigration of the souls. This is addressed to Agni 

when a dead body is laid on the funetal pile and the fire is lighted— 

• 

“The Sun receive thine eye, the wind thy spirit, 

Go as thy merit is, to earth or heaven. 

Go, if it be thy lot, unto the waters, so make 
Thine home in plants with all thy members.” 


Yaska, the great etymologist and the first commentator of the 
Veda, has mentioned only three Vedic deities which are as follows:— 

i. e., (a) is the god of terrestrial region *• e -> < b ) l 3 ? 

or is aerial region (xptftfansrTiT), i e., (c) is of celestial 
region They adopted different names in different spheres of 

their* activities. Yaska, again, said that all the Vedic deities are 
nothing but the manifestations of one and the same soul—“qtfftBTBT- 

wfat” This gives to the tendency to mono¬ 
theism of the religion of the Veda The seers guessed that several 
natural phenomena had somewhat divine forces in them which were, 
again, personified as manifold deities ; in the likewise manner they 
went one step further and came to the conclusion that all the deities 


l London, 1887, pp. 89 tf 

* XI, p- ctx. 

* fttrasftbntff, JfW, pp-1 ff, 
« Vol. V, p, 
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wer« the aspects of one and the same, all sprang up from the pervad¬ 
ing Divine Being. Mention is made in this connection of a 
transition from many gods to one god in the Ijtig Veda (T, 164, 46). 
In the foregoing verses of the Rig Veda are mentioned several Vedic 
deities who are but different forms of Single Divine Being. The 
Vedio seers divided the whole universe into three domains: 

(i) earth (*jl), (ii) air (ipR, TOftw, WTgwfw), and (iii) heaven 
(^j t tjprfrr, WT)- These three triads are the favourite 

dwelling-places of the deities. WWW, fa*, WTfTO, wfawT, 

1JWT, fsnjj, fzTWWTg, wfTOI, TO and are the gods of heaven 

; to> wto mg, wtw, trfwr, WTwfTOT, TO, wuiwmty 

ww-toto, wffwwj, farw-wm* —are the gods of mid-air (wwrftw) ; 
Sfaft, wft, wfiw, W\W, STOfW,— are the gods of earth (ajwfa). 

Hence, according to the etymologists (fw^fflcfircs), the number of 
Vedic deities is only three. Some are of opinion that there are 
thirty-three gods. The Rig Veda holds the same view, thus—(III, 9, 9) : 

“€tfw WWTaft WTOTWlf»W fwSTW WW WTWW^W” 

(Also, VIII, 30, 2 ; I, 34, 11 ; VIII, 28, 1; VIII, 35, 3; VIII, 39, 9 ; 
VIII, 57, 2 ; IX, 92, 4). Atharva Veda, too, approves the same— 
“TO ’Wf%*S#IT fwfv *wfwr The modern commentator of the 

Rig Veda, Swarai Dayananda Sarasvali, explains the thirty-three 
deities in his ' n following manner :— 

arwfeT*w$w%«n: wfwr i to* tot. i vrow TO:' TOwrfron i 
W wwTwfw^fw i war www:—wfiw:, sfawt, wig:, TOftw, wrfro:, 
wfc, towt: wwwrfw w i <itow to: i war— to:, tow:, wtw:, 
tow:, tow:, wrw:, in?:, wren, Iwto, wwwww tot 

WTOW TOTT WW fwfTOWTT^SI TO! WWfWT I TOUT WTWJWTWfT 

TOW wren WTf^?WT fHfcn: i to, fro 
U8tR-0 wrft— 

“war frou www wwtf gwtw fV i 

WTO $W WTWT W TO gjTT wfcl W I 

ftroTg wfwwriw fwaft www qar w i 

\ ’tlUtlwwrf^fwWT WTfwWT TOW WWK #“ 

Ci 
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TC trcfam atoTs i rorofhsn: mw ff?i i 

iwinn: g ra i ftiw i q , up uw ^ Hsrrofafrf?? iftfaraft in araTfar i 
vft %arr wfti i 

Mention is also made about the thirty-three deities in the Ramayapa 
and the Mahabharata, thus— “a^ azr%*«i^ Ist: %**gfta*iT:” 

—Ramayana, Ayod. XI, J3. “q?f |*r, 

Mahabharata, Anusa 150, 24. The different names of thirty-three 

deities are found in Taittiriya Samhita, Satapatha Brahmana and 

Aitareya Brahmana In the op'nion of Sayana. the number of 

deities is thirty-three. Thus, the deities have been divided into 
•* 

three classes according to the regions or worlds they duly occupied. 

Minor Deities ok the Vfimc Pantheon 

The Vedic seers are all but the gods shining (the teim 
being derived from to shine— untfHTRT) This attribute of 

is impersonated in heaven, in earth, in sun-god, in the starry sky 
of night, in the glowing dawn, etc. The Vedic gods are the emblem 
of powers of nature, and they are glorified, worshipped, and invoked. 
The Greek mythology, too, is based on nature herself. The hymns 
of the Rig Veda are all but praises and prayers addressed to deities 
who are nothing but the sjmbol of powers of nature. As contrasted 
with complete personification of the Greek mythology, many gods 
of the Vedas or scarcely more than half are an active force of nature. 
In short, the striking feature of the Vedic religion is its practical and 
utilitarian nature. The gradual transformation of the natural 
phenomena into mythological aspects, such as into gods and 
goddesses, is instilled in the Rig Veda. Among such other mytho¬ 
logical figures, whose original nature is partly vanished or foigotten 
in the.hymns and who are, no doubt, honoured more as powerful, 
lofty beings, performers of all sorts of miraculous works, are 
Indra , Varuna, Mitra, Aditi, Visnu , Pusan, the two Ahim, Soma, 
Rudrao ,nd Parjanya. Originally they were identified with natural 
phenomena and natural beings. The epithets, as applied respectively, 
to their names, became gods’ names, and thus new gods were formed. 
Savitar, “the inspirer”, “the life-giver”, and VivaSvat, ‘‘the shining”, 
were at first epithets, then became the names of the sun, and finally they 
were sun-gods by the side of Bfirya. Visnu, Mitra, Pusan appear in 
the Rig Veda as sun-gods. Nowhere in the whole of Jjfcig Veda, Venn's 
predominance is referred tp. In latter times, in the Puranic age, Visnu's 
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three strides were considered as Viimana incarnation in which he was 
said to have covered the three worlds with his three steps, and He 
saved, too, all beings from destruction by His boar incarnation at the 
time of deluge. 1 

Mitra is identical with Mithra of the Zend Avesta.® He is an 
ancient Aryan Sun-god and scarcely invoked singly except only in one 
hymn of the Rig Veda (in, 59). He is especially associated with 
Varuna. The etymology of the word is as follows :— 

faa: i imtripwT^Trf i ‘ffa w* (<u: si* *0—*»rar 

from: i h*t, iraqvf 

(«t® «») i sr?i, (w® u«) i qfqransr. hsw? 

Sf¥ R%R fWT 3T | ftTSTT., 

^q^sTTwr^r 9 ht«t. i Torf^T (f^o q*) %rerj1taitk ‘*rfaf%- 

ffrfcsifawT: m’ (h<> aiK*)--sfa crairsro: i forsTwireT q T f wit rgq- 
t%t%: I ^UfrT I “faat SRT^Hqf?! 

^a\) i ?sT(f?® i?«) i 8 

Sayan,r comments on the word, thus— “fasr: mftforanrt 
^cf*THT^ ^q*.”—(Rv. T, 115, fi). It is quite uncertain as to their 
identity regarding the natural phenomenon to which they owe their 
origin. Though the investigators spared no pains in finding out the 
explanation of gods like hvlra, Varuna, Rudra, AdUi, and the Afiwins, 
(to mention the most important ones out of manifold deities) still they 
could not come to the same conclusion, but. differed widely. Mention 
is made of lndra who is “the god of the storm”, to others “an old 
sun-god.” He is represented in several hymns of the Rg. Veda as 
having settled the quaking mountains (Rg. Veda, II, 12, 2). 

The epithet ’STSTArSTrl (the mover of the immovable or the like) 

^ • 
is often applied to him with reference to his action. The epithets, 

1 For characteristics and functions of Vigtiti, Vide—A. A. Macd.'nell's, Fedi'c mytfco- 
tog?/, pp. 87-42. 17; Hopkin’s, The Religions of India, pp. P6.&7; for a cmioua derivation 
of the word Visgn, eee Bloomfield's, Religion of Ihe Veda, p. 108. Vi-througb, snu 
tor aSnul-back. Hence, VifQu originally meant—'“throu jliThe back". This explains bis 
taking three strides. For the position of Vi snu and the >ignificance of Ilia three strides in the 
flig Veda, vide—Muir's, Sanskrit texts, IV. 97-98; Rirukt i, XI I, ‘2 in winch are cited the 
views of the ancient mylhologinns — AurniivAblio luid Siifcapuiji. Also, Durg&chSiya’s 
”Rijwmlha" fCoinmeutary on Ninikta) thereon. 

* Mitra, Sanskrit Mitra— Mi-it-ra of the Boghaz-koi inscription (vide—A. A. Mae- 
donell and A. B. Keith’s, Vedic Index, Vol. I, preface, p. viti)—A esta Afithro—Mihir of 
later Persian. For the characteristics and functions of this god, vide—A. A. Macdonell’s, 
Vedus mythology, Mitra; John Muir’s, Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, sec. V; Hopkin’s, The 
Religions of India, pp. 67, 69; Moulton’s, Early Zoroastrianism, pp, 6167. 

* T&ska's, Nirukta with the commentary of DevarAja rajwa’a, '‘Nirvacbana" of 
Niglm^tn—ed. by Jib&nunda Vidffttftgtra. Vol. I, Cal., 1891, Oh. V, IV, p. 389. 

10—2016P—I 
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etc., are applied to Indra, because he with his 
adamant cut off the wings of most of the mountains (except farar 
who escaped by hiding himself in the ocean. Cf. Ramayana, 
Sundara Kanda, Ch. I, slokas J15-117). The epithet gq is also 
applied to Indra in the Vedas (the term derived from the root 5 — to 
cover or to obstruct). He is said to be the remover of drought. In the 
Puranic age, this is developed into the myth of the terrible fight 
between Indra, the lord of the gods, and qq, the demon. Indra’s 
distinctive Vedic epithet, Vritrahan, is found in the Avesta as 
Verethraghna (i. e., a symbol of the god of victory ). 1 He occupies 
an eminent place in the Rig Vedic pantheon. The 250 hymns (i. e., 
more than one-fourth of the Rig Veda) are devoted to his praise. a 
The etymology of ^ 35 , as given by Devarfija Yajwa, pp. 387-088, 
thus— 

sqq% ‘ft's? ^Tqqsrfqq’ etc. 

fa® *R r )— 1 5f?f faqiam I fqqTrWT^qfafiRfaqT I TTT 

cf$g*3f[Err ^ i qqrafarpqwn 

frr. I Tte* WHiRT £Wf?T faqmf?! I sftuifq 
fqqRqf?? I I 

3T I ITT qqrfH HTTqfa «fT I S^T^qq^ 
faqTrRH 1 JT^frt qTgfflSret: | 

| famcWI I ¥§ SRtW*q#TO§fa: qfat 

qrg: sdftajfTTfs 3T mt: i sjTtosrq^fqmitq wsfaw. i 
qr^mnfqfaqfaTq^H qr ftqqfq srrqftqraqiT: i 

mft q*qf?I qT TO I fi ifeqqTqqitOT qiftfTI 

#q»qT?rt^T^, %TW wnWPiniqt W qT I 

si^it ^T^fqm STqfam qi 1 qqr, sare qaaRmT^tfam 
^ I fHqTrHT^qfafo: I “?TfT*rfTO qq?f fqqq;” (qz*q ? 

tmw) \ 

Varum, according to some, “a god of the heavens”, to others, 
“a moon-god”, while to the third, “the lord of the seas”. He is a 
much more important deity of tbe sky, being invoked as the greatest 

1 Vide—Moulton’s, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 103, etc 

J For tie characteristic and functions of Indra, vide—Mnir’s, Sanskrit Texts, Sec. »i; 
Macdofl«H‘», Vedic mythology, pp, 54-60; Hcpldn’s, The Religions of India, pp. 919ftj 
M.Bloomfield's, Religion of the Veda, pp. 173-182; In-da-ra of the Boghaz-kdi inscription. 
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of the Vedic gods by the side of Indra. He is a great upholder of 
physical and moral order as well. 1 The derivation of the word 

nig is thus, (p. 387)—*151 snft’ (W> e) I 

" t I I 

ft® ^1*0 I ’SRlftH I ' 

(RC*R > <3t I Sayana comments on the word, thus 

firarcftm TraifwnHT—( Rv - T > n5 » 6) - 

Rudra —“ a storm-god.” According to Oldenburg “A mountain 
and forest god”, to Hillebrandt—"» god of the horrors of the tropical 
climate”. 2 The etymology runs as follows, (p. 387)— 

i fft: Mu i WKtfn \ ‘^rat^quu (m: ;rr) i 

&m, 5*8*1 V** <*” 

„ % wwraarft 58t**ifa3t^*Ty**n5*fi ‘* 5 : fit 
fg!!T nwrafafiiOTT us^-n^w *ssi»i— 

(30 „ T . g, £., « I -*f8 *ns*!»l 1 *55* 55Wf V* 

Bhava -is a name of Rudra which corresponds to the Greek 
Phoebus. Aditi, according to one view, "the expanse of the sky , to 
others, “the endless”, “widespreading earth”. The etymology, as 
given by Devaraja Yajwa, thus, (p. 305, 10) 

'qqftftq) inaiHWT’TT 3 itr qigq h^t. i uwrq nir mn tfa 

gitgurenil I* ^Ww wT (ft® w) i ^pnf 

(qi*. W't*) *ft H5THWTH: 1 'Rftft: 

«T l 3fftf?l , C<gftT (f*RT® Er^x) 

&c. (ht: '©i8t8 ®)—^ rwifq 

(ft® STT®) saulfti* ^q S® 5 ** » HqrqtWH—ft ^fT?- 

%rsftft7sr. qfftH* (h° w®)—*ft 1 ^rftrft ^ 


1 For the characteristics and functions of this god, vide-Muir’s, Sanskrit Texts, 

Vol. V, Seo. V; Macdonell’s, Vedic mythology, ®°P k i“ 9 ’ ^V^tVs^fedic hrfj* 
dd 64-72 • TJru-w-na in BoghazkSi inscription; Macdonell a and Keith s, Vedic Ind&t. 

%1. I, p. viii; Moulton’s. Early Zoroastrianism, p. 6 ■ 0urano ‘ ; Mmr 8 * 

SamhritTextt, Vol. V. p. 76; Bloomfield’s, Rehgmn of the Veda, p 136. 

* Vide—E. Arbman, "Rudra Untersuchvngen zum aUtnauchen Glouben una 


Kultui", Uppsala, 1093. 
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1°IU°I8)» “rffPIW sifMfafi”— 

ffif fsffllft 1 Sayana comments on the word, 

*r^*1T m ( ]iv - 1 > 115 > 6 )-’ 

The two A fains— Greek Dioskuri, and also reappear in Germanic 
and Lettic mythology. According to some, “heaven and earth”, to 
another, “day and night", to the third, “the two twilights”. Again, 
to others, “sun and moon”, according to some scholars, “the morning 
and evening stars”, and, lastly, to others, “the constellation of 
Gemini”. The etymology of the word io thus, (p. 399)— 

srfssret I I *TP?T Wt^ 5jTS?i: I 

i wftfarorii, sfali ^iT*w^r i ■srewrfTTCT, 
*rfro«PnN I ^ 5qtf?TOT TflWJT^lfaTT 3T I sjsi^^Nr- 
^ ?T3iT^ g'gnrcnfaiM to: « *pm”—** r) \ 

rTjft: affTei: WafawTH l nfewPHT^aim * 2 

There were, however, some deities that have become divine 
beings, and they all appear in the later inlerpolation of the tenth 
mandala of the Rig Veda, thus, Vihakarmnn (X, 81-82)—“the world 
master-builder”, Prajdpati (X, 121)—“the lord of creatures”, Sraddha 
(X, 151)—“faith”, Manyu (X, 83-81) - “anger”, the Rbhus (111,60, 1; 
IV, 33, 3-4; IV, 35,3 ; IV, 36,4)—“the elves”, the Apsaras “the 
nymphs”, the Gandharvas —“a kind of forest and field spirits”, 
Yama (X, 14, 135, 154)—Avesta Yima, “the first human being, the 
primeval ancestor of the human race.” Ddsa or Dasyu—“ the Non- 
Aryan aboriginal inhabitants”, (also, “Rfihsas or Raksasas of the 
later Indian literature”) signifying all sorts of mischievous, ghostly 
beings. The words and ^ are used in the Kig Veda of all the 
enemies of the Aryans, whether demons or men. Sayana takes the 


* Vide—Muir's, Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, Sec. XV; Macdonoll’s, Vedic Mythology, 
Pp- 120-133 ; foi e different view, see Bloomfield's, Religion of the Veda, p, 181. 

* Vide- Mnir’s, Saneknt Texts, Vol. V, Hec. XV; M&cdoneil’s, Vedic Mythology, 
pp. 49-64; Bloomfield's, Religion of the Veda, pp, 110-114; Hopkin’s, The Religion of India, 

NA*Hjas—ne-sa-at-ti-ia in Boghaz-koi inscription (also see—Macdonell's And 
Keith's, Vtdie Index, Vol, I, preface, p. ix). 
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same to be the Non-Aryan tribes. So also, Grassmann, Roth translates 
“demon brood”. 1 

Pusan is sun-god, “Lord of the ways”, “the protector of travellers”, 
“the god who knows all the paths”, “also brings back to the right 
path the cattle which have strayed”. Sayana interprets the word 

tjprr* thus—^"siiRJcforar sfenftWTfa This seems to be a 

fallacious argument Yaska says in his Nirukta. “njqqj 

(VII, 9, 1). This is justifiable, and it is accepted by the 
learned. Max Muller calls it—“the sun as viewed by shepherds”. 
Pusan is invoked in eight hymns and is mentioned 120 times. He 
is all powerful, shining, bestower of wealth and destroyer of foes. 
He is (he guide of noble path and the saver of it, too (Rv. X, 17, 3-6). 
He is one of the twelve The etymology of the word is as 

follows— 

gj?T 1 (*1° f?° I &c. 

{%> faq^, I 

3*rf?r wirfcfa: wqfh qtaqfnqTt: mr. i “s<&irqmwT?t 

gqr—*fci t hhit, “sftnrt 

*frl =5fri: » SfST, ‘gq (*• q®)—1 

HTTqfrf qq?fa qtqqrSTHT^rsflfff I qqT,-—“^TT giqfeaqfwi” 

(MM%, *1^11*)—- 1 SfrETer *m*q:— 1 “ijqT qtqqatff! ?reni(jmwf , i 

“tjqicqtrl qqg (My ?®i c *rO—? f?n ymsm 

^tct” (qr® «i^) ^ f*r»nT: i 

Nirukta XII , 27, 10: 

q$%qfa tpqfo gqT »?qf?I I 

Amara : 

fqqrf^m^qffafsrnrq gw: i 

* Vide—A. A. MacdoneU’s and A. 13. Keith’s, Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 356 fMacdonell's, 
Vedic Mythology, p. 157; T'ibts and Castes of the Central Provinces, Vol. I. pp. 16-17; 
Muir’s— Sanskrit Texts, ii. pp. 558 ff. 

Curious readers may read the article on "Parjanya" which was written by the scholar 
par excellence, the living encyclopaedia, the most impressive teacher of Law of his time, 
being hie mastery of "allusions and quotations from various languages ot Ea.4 and West", 
Prof. AvinSSi Chandra Gulia, M.A., B.L. of University Law College, Calcutta, which was 
published in ' The Calcutta Review”, Vol. 136 : No. ‘2, August, 1955, pp. 190-‘J('4 in this 
connection. 

* For characteristics of the deity, vide—Macdonell's, Vedic Mythology, 16 pp. 35-37); 
Muir's, Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, Sec. xii; Bergaigce quoted iu Ragoain’s, Fedrc India, 
ip. 335-286. 
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Purusottoma Deva: 

(froms* sfa:): sjfp? sfsrftgm v i 

Soma —Etymologically Soma = Ha6ma (Zend Avesta) means 
“pressed juice”, being derived from the root su = hu, “to press”. The 
religion of the Rig Veda is mainly based on offering libation of Soma 
juice in the sacrifices. Hence, Soma occupies an eminent place among 
the Vedic deities. The Ninth Mandala of the Rig Veda is praised in 
honour of Soma. The Sama Veda derives its contents mainly from it. 
In the Sama Veda, only the process of Soma sacrifice is observed. 
Soma is invoked in 120 hymns. Among others, only in 6 hymns 
he is invoked with Indra, Agni, Pusan, and Rudra. Judged by 
these hymns, the place of Soma ought to be by the side of Agni in 
importance. In the Rig Veda (I, 14, 4) Soma is described as delight¬ 
ful in taste and vigour. It is a plant growing on mountains 

(X, 34, 1). The juice of Soma is a stimulating tonic, being mixed with 
Avenin and Strychnine Glycerophosphate as has been analysed by the 
experts in medicine. It is a divine ambrosia. By drinking it, 
a mortal becomes immortal (I, 91, 1, 0 ; IX, 108, 3). It cures the 
diseases and removes all the deformities of the limbs (VIII, 48, 3 ; 
X, 25,11). The juice of Soma is akin to milk and turbidity in nature 

It is colourless like water as has been seen 
from the text of the Rig Veda (I. 91, 3), thus— 

. _ t I l» . I l 

Water is mixed with Soma juice. The structure of Soma is somewhat 
like qfaffT (Botanic Name—Guilandina bonduc ; in Hiodusthan 
qtoKT STO ; in Guzrat ; in Maharastra flTUff, ; 

in Bombay ; in English—Red Malabar Night shade ; in 

physician's surname—The Moon plant, A Potherb), because in absence 
of Soma plant, the qfflWT is substituted for it — 

(^f?T.) I The texts of Brahmana of the Sama Veda 

and other Brahmanas of the Vedas spoke of, in many places, the 
substitution of for I The Soma is a fibrous pftint 

(Hv. I, 91, 17) 

ufo p w factor 556?: 1 

1 1 1 

«3T W. TOT 9V ll” 

-** — 

Among the manifold qualities of Soma, stringency and destroyer of 
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diseases are the most prominent: jfivsi*:” 

(1,91,12). According to Dr. Martin Haug, Ph.D., the Soma ip 
bitter, bad in smell and intoxicating in nature. He describes the 
plant, thus—*“The plant which is at present used by the sacrificial 
priests of the Dekkhan at the Soma feast, is not the Soma of the 
Vedas, but appears to belong to the same order. It grows on hills in 
the neighbourhood of Poona to the height of about 4 to 5 feet, and 
forms a kind of bush, consisting of a certain number of shoots, all 
coming from the same root ; their stem is solid like wood ; the bark 
greyish ; they are without leaves, the sap appears whitish, has a very 
stringent taste, is bitter, but not sour ; it is a very nasty drink, and 
has some intoxicating effect. I tasted it several times, but it was 
impossible for me to drink more than some tea spoonfuls. 1 Its juice 
was the favourite drink of the Aryans in the Vedic times. 
There are divergences of opinion regarding the morphological structure 
qf the Soma plant. Christian Lassen, John Muir, Rudolf Roth, 
Martin Haug, Arthur A. Macdonell, Alfred Hillebrandt, etc., could not 
come to the unanimous opinion on it. They hold that the Soma plant 
may be Sarcostemma viminale or Sacostcma vinaiis or Sarcostemma 
brevistigma or Sarcostemma acidum or Asclepias acidum or Asclepias 
acida. We suppose that the Soma plant may come to the N. 0. 
Asclepias acidum . or Asclepiadac&ae (Dicotyledon—Sub-class TI, Gamo- 
petalie or Corollifiorae) because what is described in the Veda 
regarding the structure is akin to it. Reference is made iu the ‘‘Flora 
Indica” (an authoritative treatise on descriptions of Indian plants) by 
the Reverend Dr. Carey. 

As the plant is very important to the study of the Vedas, we 
give below the morphological structure literatim from '‘Flora Indica” : 
Leafless. Umbellcls terminal simple. Somalata iu Sanscrit, 
rendered Soon by Wilkins iu his transl ition of the Bhagavat Ge&ta, 
p. 80 and note 42. 

Cynanchium viminale. Witld I. 1252. 

Teling. Tiga-tshomoodoo. 

Beng. Bramee or Shom-lota. 

A native of hedges, forests, &but by no means common. 

Stems —twining, woody. Branches and branchlets most numerous, 
cylindric and smooth ; particularly the youngest ehoofcs, and they are 
generally pendulous when not supported ; naked and succulent, 
like those of Euphorbia Tirvcalli. 

1 Via._ JH Pr VaI tT « 4AQ ffcwt.MA+at • Rri M W*n«r. PK.D. Sa(nha«. 1863. 
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Leaves scarcely the rudiments of any to be seen. 

Flowers small, pure white, fragrant, pedicelled, collected round 
the extremities of the branchlets, in the form of elegant, small, simple 
umbellets. 

Calyx small, five-parted, star-like. Corol flat seemingly five-peti- 
oled, as the fissures are continued close to the base. 

Nectary enlarged at the base in form of a cup, on which rests 
five, large fleshy incurved, undivided, white segments. 

Stamens and pistil, ae in the germs. 

Follicles, I never saw tlieim. 

This plant yields a larger portion of very pure milky juice than 
any other I know ; and what is rare, it is of a mild nature, and acid 
taste. The native travellers often suck the tender shoots to allay 
their thirst. 1 

Soma is an all-powerful Being (Rv. IX, 101, 7 ; IX, 103, 4).* The 
etymology of the word as given by Devaraj Yajwa, thus : 

sta: i (w s*) i &c - 

f i 

(«• ■sfawi tewTseun) i 

Nirukta, XI, 2 : I 

Bhatla Kslrasvdmin (flourished towards the latter half of the 11th 
Century, the oldest and most important commentator of Amarakosa) 
comments on the word thus : 

^ wm\, ^ 3T, sirowsr: *f?r ^3: \ 

Vrhaspati (snrnamed Mukuta or Rdyamukutamani, another excell¬ 
ent commentator of Amarakosa composed in A.C. 1431, called 
Padacandrilid ) 8 comments, thus : 

mfat wf?f sn*mT*r:’ *f?r ^ 

r m *f?r *f5r N i 

Hem Candra : Medirii: Bhdvaprakdh of Bhava MUra : 

iforawrarc i i #wa?tT €wi Ift fWwrr i 

qrefenmr h 

1 Vide—William Roxburgh, M.D., F.R.S.E., etc., etc.’a Flora Tndica, Reprinted 
literatim from Carey's E lition of 1B3?, Cal., 1874, pp. 251-252 (Page Csrey Ed- II. 33). 

* For further eh • racferi*sti.-s of Soma, vida-MacdoneH’s, Vedic Mythology, 37, 
pp. 104-114; Hopkin’g, Kelt along of Inlia, pp. ] 12-120; Bloom field Religion of the Veda, 

! rp. 146-147} 174; Utried Chandra Va{avya)a'a. Veda-Praveiihi, Calcutta, a Bengali book, 
article on Boma) pp. 10-58, etc.; Bhiratava'ga (a Bengali monthly joarnal), Chaitra, 1820, 
B. S., p* 577; for preparation, vide Rv. IX. 66; Rg Veda, Wilson, Vol. V, p, 239; 
Vedic Index, Vole, li-tl (pp. 474-47‘j), Macdoneli & Keith. 

3 The author* a native of llfighS in Bengal, nai son of Govitsda and lather of 
Vidrima ^ Rftma, aod others. (See Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Library of the India 
Office by Joliua Egge}in|f,4?b. D», London, 1887, introductory veriee, p. 271), j 
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In fine, we may say that the study of the Veda and its interpre¬ 
tations cannot be done without able guidance and direction under 
the AchSrya who must be an erudite scholar in all branches of the 
Veda. Inspite of his defects, Sayana learnt Vedic lessons principally 
from his Guru fqEflM&tqTfTt who, was considered to be the best spirit 
in the ocean of Learning during the time of Sayana’s exegesis of the 
Vedas. It was through his inspiration that Sayana performed his 
arduous work in quite a masterly manner, and the whole world 
praised him as a torch-bearer of divine light for the onward march of 
humanity. Let India, the germ of ancient civilisation, learning, 
and culture, once more rise to the occasion in her splendour and 
sublimity to remove the undeserved and uncalled vituperation stigma¬ 
tised upon the shoulders of the ancient and modern t.choliasts, brush 
aside the ill-digested and half-baked theories of the Western Vaidikaa 
which are stored in the mind of the’readers of'the ancient sacred 
lore of the Aryans. 1 


srftsrrafqfa 3u^TffT5rtnaiT?i»3^TtwJTfwir- 

^f%#^*m»jrergsrfr*rT »rra- 

wrtw. i 

fa r *niTgnre%?Trot ' 
qrHT” 

^fir^IT HtPHTfTOT I 


1 1 express my indebtedness to authors whose works are frequently quoted or referred 
) in the memoir ,—Dvijenilra Nath Giiha Chatiihnri. 


li-aoiflp-i 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GANDHIJI'S 
CONCEPT OF STATE 

(An analysis of the background) 

Prof. Priyatosh Maitra 

The background of Gandhiji’s concept of State can be traced 
from the two of his principal feelings, one is his deep fascination 
and attraction for the ancient India’s self-sufficient self-administered 
village community life, and the other, his extreme aversion towards 
the efforts manifested throughout the contemporary world in the 
centralisation of power in the hands of the State. 

Respect for the values of man lies at the root of these two 
feelings. Questions and doubts regarding the existing order and 
protests as well against it raised by Gandhiji have come from this 
respect for the values of man and humanity. 

Gandhiji has started his voyage at the very critical juncture of 
our civilisation. In these days of crisis, conflicts and clashes of 
interests between states and between classes, and lu3ts for power 
have become so formidable and dangerous that all the natural claima 
and aspirations of humanity are being crushed to dust. Indeed, there 
is nothing in this world so humiliated as the human individual. The 
claims of individuality of common men are denied everywhere, no 
matter whether it is a State of the vested interests, a revolutionary 
class State, or it is a revolutionary class or party. Individual is to 
live a life of extreme humiliation surrendering his natural claims 
of personality to the dictates of the whole, one to many and have-nots 
to the haves. Somewhere in the name of State, somewhere in the 
name of general will, somewhere in the name of democracy and 
freedom and in some other places in lhe name of religion, class or 
party, might is gradually becoming right. Gandhism is not ignoring 
any of these as ideals but Gandhism wants to raise the claims of 
common man and of humanism above all claims and idealisms. 
Because according to Gandhism, the s upreme consideration is man. 
We cannot but couclude that iu these days of crisis of capitalism when 
the natural claims of eternal man are being denied everywhere, 
Gandhism has got an emmense value from the point of view of 
humanitarian ism. In this connection we remember the name of 
another great revolutionary humanist Philosopher and he ig Karl 
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Marx. In his philosophy too, freedom of man and mind is the princi¬ 
pal theme. In the intellectual life Renaissance and in the material life 
revolutionary development of Science in the 16th Century have released 
man both subjectively and objectively from the shackles of supersti¬ 
tion, blind faith and from the rule of Church, Preceptor, and Bible, 
Vedas and thereby, laid down the path of freedom of man and his 
mind. But unfortunately because of the growth of capitalistic 
economic structure after industrial revolution, again the existence 
of man as an individual and the values of man began to be denied. 
At this juncture we got Marxism wherein we found the direction 
towards the path of freedom of man and his mind in the new 
environment. 

Gorkey wrote about the place of man iu Marxism “The supreme 
being for man is man himself. Consequently all relations, all con¬ 
ditions, in which man is a humiliated enslaved despised creature, 
must be destroyed. Karl Marx wanted to realise all his truths 
through one truth, as Gorkey writes, “Karl Marx reduced all truths 
to one specific truth that must be thought about by the new historical 
force, the working class—the emancipation of man.’* 

Thus, though the objective of the two Great Philosophers seems 
to be similar, yet the paths a* envisaged by them appear to be 
completely different from each other—rather opposite. Marxism 
wanted to establish man through the materialistic interpretation of 
history, while historical analysis has no place in Gandhism. Gandhism 
is founded upon the faith in and respect for the Indian tradition and 
religion, ‘Bhaktibad’, ancient human morality and self-sufficient, self- 
administered ancient village community life on the oue hand and on 
the other, decentralised economy of production and distribution. 
Gandhiji has never analysed any of the social, political and economic 
problems from the point of view of history. Prof. Dantwalla has 
rightly observed about Gandbian approach to social problems, when 
he says “Gandhiji’s approach is mainly ethical and therefore non- 
scientific”. Gandhiji has tried to understand all problems from the 
point of view of natural human feelings and instinct not connected 
with historical development. He has always been pained with the 
class-distinction, class-hatred and class-conflicts of the modern 
capitalist ’society. He has become restless with the sincere feelings 
for the oppressed and with the thought as to how to eliminate their 
sufferings. Sometimes he has tried to console himself by inflicting 
suffering on himself. He has expressed sometimes his determination 
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to wags war against the ways in which capitalism resting on Industrial 
Economy has tried to satisfy its avarice of exploitation of man, 

H> being purturbed at the growing tendency towards centralisa¬ 
tion of Power in the State in all sorts of governments, democratic, 
fascist or communist, suggested decentralisation of State Power and 
felt that this was the immediate task. He did not view any of the 
problems from the background of history. He said, “I suggest that 
if India is to evolve along non-violent lines, it will have to decentral¬ 
ise many things. Centralisation can not be sustained and defended 
without adequate force; simple houses from which there is nothing 
to take away require no policing, the palaces of bricks must have 
strong guards to protect them against dacoity. So must huge 
factories. Rurally organised India will run less risk of foreign inva¬ 
sion than urbanised India well-equipped with military, naval and 
airforce. 

( Harijan, 30. 12. 34). 

Gandhiji has even revolted against the industrial civilisation 
where it has helped to establish capitalism an ism of avarice and 
exploitation. Gandhiji here has turned back to the previous pages 
of history—towards the simple, easy and self-sufficient living of the 
rural community of the ancient agricultural India. Kari Marx dis¬ 
covered in this self-sufficient ancient agricultural life of India, the 
secret of unchangeableness of Asiatic Society. He wrote, the simpli¬ 
city supplies the key to the secret of unchangeableness of the 
Asiatic Societies, unchangeableness in such striking contrast with the 
constant dissolution and re-founding of Asiatic States and never ceas¬ 
ing changes of dynasties; the structures of economical elements of 
Society remain untouched by stern clouds of political sky. 

But this “unchangeable” Indian Society had to face defeat at 
the hands of the British Industrial Capitalist Class at the beginning 
of the 19th-Century. JBy the blow of this new class coming from 
abroad India’s ancient agricultural village community which resisted 
all the invasions of various dynasties, Turks, Tatars, Moguls from 
time to time, was shattered into pieces. To Marx's scientific mind 
and thinking this appeared to be natural. . In the defeat of old ancient 
social system of agricultural India to the rising industrial Class Marx 
saw the historical role of social evolution. 

But to. Gandhiji, it was an unhappy incident. Because tp. 
Gandhiji, ¥ the self-sufficient and self-administered village community 
life was something eternal and a never changeable God-bestowed 
system. f Blence Gandhiji opposed the British Buie in India Xfkj0 % 
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was responsible for the downfall of India’s eternal viUage community 
life and he thought its replacement by the same ancient village 
community life would be the right and proper step to oppose British 
rale. The path be adopted to achieve this object was as antiquated 
as that old social system and was also related to that system. 

The source of Gandhiji’s path, was the age of Upanishad. At 
that time Aryan colonisation crossing the Ganges Valley built up a 
stable social system together with the help of Non-Aryans. Along 
with it naturally indication of the dawan of new social mind was 
being felt. Vedic God and priests and Philosophy, culture and 
practice of life of the day, were not being able to satisfy this new 
social mind. The gap between subjective and objective life was 
being widened. Many confusions arose in the social life. Naturally, 
the need for reorientation of the philosophy of life was being intensely 
felt. Thus originated Upanishad. The scholars and philosophers 
of the modern age feel that this was the background of the origin of 
Upanishad. 

Some scholars observe that in those days with the growth of 
private property class-distinction took place resulting into the insti¬ 
tution of a kind of individual worship and search for truth detatched 
and disconnected from the social environment and struggle for 
existence. There was instituted the practice of individual priest¬ 
hood in place of vedic practice of socially instituted worship. There 
originated a new path and that was the conquest of environment 
through the practice of individual devotional austerities. Sacrifice, 
devotional austerity and penance detatched from the objective 
condition of our social life became the means. 

Gandhiji adopted this path of sacrifice and devotional austerities. 
Hence the first step of bis struggle was to inspire an internal revolu¬ 
tion in the mind of the masses—a ‘tapasya’ to ignore the environ¬ 
ment caused by British Rule. He made this the principal Mantra 
in his life. This ‘sadhan margh’ was thus the principal source of 
explaining and analysing all social and political problems and questions 
with the help of religion and morality—the course which he followed 
throughout his life. India’s social mind has intimate knowledge of 
this sadhan tnarga and that too is a knowledge of failure. 

In the days of Upanishad even, individual Tapashya could not 
bring about the solution of the social problem of those days. Origin 
of the materialistic Lokayat Philosophy, theism at that time and in 
the later period, Buddhism, Jainism bore the proof of this failure. 
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The deep fascination and lore of Indian Social mind for the 
Tapashya contemplated and practised by the sages of the age of 
Upaoishad can not be doubted and the success of Gandhiji in the 
mass movement is a testimony to this. 



AT THE CLOSE OF THE DAY 

(Translation of “ Sindh u-Tate” By Kavisekhar Kalidas Roy) 
Sudhansu Kumar Basu, M.A., B.T. 

Headmaster, Jadavapur Higher Secondary School. 


The day is drawing to a close ; the sky puts on a ruddy wrapper 

And the shadow lengthens ; 

The tantalizing mirage giddies my vision 

Of ambrosial gold conjured. 

Whose curse it was that descended on my head at the very outset, 

I fail to trace. 

My life-long journey littered with futilities abounding, 

As appears to my retrospection. 

I lost not a while, beneath a wayside pipal seated ; with the caravan 

I sojourned days and nights. 

A little recess now granted, I look ahead and explore my past 

To shed repining tears. 

Chasing the golden stag, I drained my life's cup to the dregs, 

I aimed at fulfilment in life, but by-passed it, 

My purpose mislaid. 

How many vernal nights slipped away unaccounted for, 

I recall to-day, 

How many mango-blossoms have withered uselessly 

In slighting disregard, 

I think sedulously of grand revelries, good many, of early autumn, 

morns, 


I have missed. 

I with gusto did not mark the animation of the liarbage 

Sucking insolation ; 

And many Sravan eves, enervating, lost their appeals, 

As I dismissed them ; 

I dissociated myself from assemblies of kins, 

Eloquently vocal with gossips, 
I bad not the leisure to feast my eyes with pleasing sights 
I have sustained two-fold loss—the snug nestling of home 

And the glimpse of the azure sky aglow. 
When a child warmly sought my contact, I complained of time 

And withheld dalliance; 
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I forgot, the pendency of a twig on its bole 

Is not its perpetual feature, 

All my zeal founders in the fag end of my life. 

When I retire. 

I do, so, shed tears on the rubbish heap of my wasted efforts. 
Bidding Good bye to the Madhabi-grove, now, the domestic Tulsi 

altar 

X do yearn for at this dwindling days. What has been harvested— 

I take slock. The desert loorasl arge ahead. 



ftebfeto* anb Notices! of IBooks 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the collections 
of the Asiatio Sooiety —By M. M. Hara Prasada Sastri, Revised and 
Edited by Narendra Chandra Vedantatirtha and Chintaharan Chakravarti, 
Vol. XI: Philosophy was published by the Asiatic Society, Calcutta in the 
month of December, 1057. Tt contains 998 pages. Its price is Rs. 38. 

From the preface we learn that the present work h is seen the light of 
the day owing to the ungrudging by continuous labour of Pandit Narendra 
Chandra Vedantatirtha The circle of Sanskrit scholars and other scholars 
interested in Indian Philosophy wilt surely congralutate Pandit Vedantatitha 
for this great work. The contents, prepared by him, will be very useful. 
Introduction will help the general readers to form a- general idea about 
the growth and development of Indian Philosophy. The list of important 
manuscripts added towards (lie end of Introduction will he highly apprecia¬ 
ted by the scholars of Indian Philosophy, engnged in research work. 

A more detailed descriptive catalogue of unpublished manuscripts 
is a long-felt want. This book will give a partial satisfaction to the readers. 
The description of a particular manuscript, given in it, is in complete It 
touches the outer-fringe of a manuscript but not its core. But very little 
light has been thrown on its distinct contents. The work has been more 
or less mechanical but not logical. The present editors are not respon¬ 
sible for this defect. 

May T invite the attention of the authorities of the Asiatic Society 
for preparation and publication of a catalogue of important unpublished 
manuscripts of Indian Philosophy, which will enlighten the searching readers 
with all useful informations contained in them. 

J. B. 


1B-8018P-I 
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Special Convocation 

A Special Convocation wa6 held in the Senate House of the Univer¬ 
sity on Wednesday, the 20th January, 1960, at 10 a.m. to confer, 
Honoris Causa, on Dr. Niels Bohr, N.L., the Degree of Doctor of 
Science. Professor Bohr addressing the Convocation said that Civiliza¬ 
tion today was facing a serious challenge, but this could be met if all 
people united in good will and mutual confidence. E xplorationB of 
atoms had opened up unique opportunities for promoting human welfare. 
The need of the hour is the use of science for good of man. Every 
increase in experience, knowledge and ability meant an increase in 
our responsibilities for fulfilling this duty by developing the different 
branches of science and eliminating the new danger of misuse of the 
formidable powers of nature which had come into human hands. 
Indians, Dr. Bohr said had an imporant role to play in this great 
cause and endeavour. 

Dr. Bohr has followed closely for many years the developments 
in modern Science which have given him a new insight into atomic 
power and behaviour. This has also made him realise that in the 
great drama of existence, human-beings are spectators and actors at 
the same time. The challenge had to be met by common effort to 
utilize the new forces for the benefit of man. Scientists had to 
build on the foundations of previous generations, and to decide in 
common how best to increase the inheritance of knowledge they had 
acquired. It was now necessary that the voices of the scientists should 
ring throughout the world proclaiming that atomic power, of which 
they were masters, would be utilized only for security and human 
welfare. It should not be used to destroy the human race and the 
world in which the ethical and moral standards were wavering and 
social, economic and cultural values were being challenged. The 
concept of good life Deed not be vulnerable to attacks from science. 
A good life has been defined by Bertrand Russell as “oDe which is 
inspired by love and guided by scientific knowledge”. From this 
point of view, good life and science are not antagonistic. It is the 
function of gool life to humanize science as much as it is the functions 
of science to build correct foundation of good life. The social func¬ 
tion science merges in good life. In the modern world it has become 
very necessary to recognize that the spirit in man is the ultimate and 
irrefutable arbiter of the values of good life. 
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UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification. 

No. C/1165/166 (Affl.) 

It ia hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Vidyasagar College for Women, Calcutta has been affiliated to the I.A., I Sc , 
B.A. and B.8c. standard a in the following subjects with effect from the session 1960-61, * «., 
with permission to present candidates in these subjects at the I.A., I Sc,, B.A. and B.8c., 
examinations mentioned, from 1962 and not earlier. 

I.A.—Engliah, Vernacular (Bengali & Hindi), Civics, Logic, History, Mathematics, 
Sanekrit, Commercial Geography, Geography, Botany and Biology. 

I*Sc.—English, Vernacular (Bengali & Hindi), Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, Brtany, 
Biology and Geography. 

B.A.—English (Pace & Honours), Vernacular (Bmgali & Hindi), Bengali (Pass & Honours), 
Hindi 2nd Language, Sanskrit, Economics (Pass & Honours), Philosophy, Mathe. 
matics, History (Pssa A Honours), Botany (Pasa & Honour*), and Geography. 

B.So.—Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, Geography, Botany (Pass & Honours), Physiology 
& Zoology. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRA VABTI, 

Calcutta. Regiitrar. 

The 16th January, 1960. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

The following are the orders of the Vice-Chancellor and Svndioate with regard to the 
cases of breach of discipline arising out of the undcrnoted examinations : 


FIRST M. B. B. S. EXAMINATION, JUNE, 1959 

The Firat M. B. B. S. Examination, June, 1969 of A;itkumar Bandyopadhyey (Roll 
Cal. N.No.3) and Gopalchandra Msndal (Roll Cal. N.No.6) has been cancelled and they have 
beeD debarred from appearing at any exsmiuaticn of this University until May, I960. 
(Syndicate, dated 27th November, I960). 

FINAL M. B. B. S. EXAMINATION, JUNE, 1959 

The Final M-B.B.S. Examination, June, 1959 of Gorucharen Chattopadhyay (Rail 
Cal. N.No. 181) has been cancelled (Syndicate, dated 12th December, 1969)- 

PRELIMINAKY EXAMINATION IN LAW, JULY, 1959 

The Preliminary Examination in Law, July, 1959 of Manik Chand Khast (Roll Cal. 
(New) No. 672) and Binaykrishna Sarkar (Roll Cal. N.No. 52) has been canoelled : aod 
they have been debarred from appearing at the Preliminary Examination in Law, to ba 
held in January, i960 (Syndicate, dated 12th December, 1959). 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION IN LAW, JULY, 1969 

The Intermediate Examination in Law, J uly, 1959 of Murarji Tbakkar (Roll Cal. 
No. 260) baa been cancelled and he hae been debarred from appearing at the Intermediate 
Examination in Law, to be held in January, 1960 (Syndicate, dated 12th December, 1959). 

DIPLOMA IN LIBRARIAN SHIP EXAMINATION, AUGUST, 1962 

The Diploma in Librtrianship Examination, August, 1969 of Kirancbendr* Barman 
(fioll Cal. No. SO) baa been cancelled (Syndicate, dated, 27th November, 1969), 
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B.T. EXAMINATION, 1959 

TLe B. T. Examination, 11)59 of Knmndbandhu Raychaudhuri (Roll Cal. No. 502* 
baa been cancelled and he has been debaried from appearing at any examination of Obis 
University in I960 and 1961 (Syndicate, dated 27th November, 1959). 

Senate House, N. C. Roy, 

Calcutta 

The 14th December, 1959. Controller of Examinations. 


No. Rts./R.A /Comp. 1.8c / Sept,/59/3088 
Syndicate, dt. 2.1. 60. 


SENATE HOU8E, 
Calcutta. 

The4tb January, 1960. 


The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate with regard to the cases of bteaab of discipline at 
the Compartments! I.Sc. Examination, September, 1959 : 

The Coiupartmeuial I.Sc. Examination, September, 1959 of the uudernoted candidates 
bas been cancelled and they will be required to appear in all the papers again in case 
they sit for the I.Sc. Examination in any subsequent year : 

1 SHtieli Kumar Dewan, Roll Cal. Comp. No. 164, Regtd. No. 8017 of 1957-58, 
(Scottish Church College). 

2. Dcbkumar Mukbopadbysy, Roll Cal. Comp. No. 288, Uegtd. No. 10918 of 19-57*58, 
(Vidyaaagar College). 

N. 0. ROY, 

Controller of Examinationt. 


RANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH. 

No : 720/7380 /59-G Dated June 17,1959. 

1 am to inform you that the Principal, Government. College, Chandigarh, his vide letter 
Nj. 897, dated 8-4-1959, baa expelled for two academic years, lhe following students with 
ulect from 8-4-1959, for the reaeon/e mentioned agamst their names (Regulation 8) Panjab 
University Calendar 1957-58, Vol. HI, page 136 :— 


Name & the Regd. No. 

S, No. of the student. Father’s name. Class. 


Reasons for 
expulsion- 


1, Amarjit Singh Gill 

157-C-278I 


Sb. Sucha 8ingli Gill 2nd Year Gross 

misconduct. 


2, Santokh Singh 

(67-adm*1871 


Sb. Jsgir Singh 2nd year Do. 

Youra faithfully, 

KESAft MALL, 
Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 


ANDHRA DN1VBRHITI 


No'i 83/3215/59. 


Waltair, D/24-6-1959. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE. 

Sub : Misconduct at University Examination#—Marob-April, 1959. 

Ref: Syndicate Resolution, Dated 12-6-1959, 

✓ 

ORDER 

The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair mesa# at, the University Examinations held in March, 1959 are cancelled 1 andV*# 
ate debarred fmto appearing for any of the University Examinations for the periods noted 
a gainst each . < 
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9. No. Name of the candidate. Rtaran, Reg. No. Centre in which Period of rut- 

(be candidate tication. 
appeared for the 
Examn. 

1. 3. 4. 6. 6. 

1. B.R. Sambasiva Rao Matriculation 192 W.G.B. College Debarred for one 

Bhimvaram. year and permitted 
to appear for the 
University Exemn. 
to'be held in March, 
1960 or thereafter 

2. G, Njrmatadevi Pre-University 2993 Govt. College for Do 






Women, Guntur 

3. 

J Mohan 

Do 

4120 

P.R. College 





Kakinsda Do. 

4. 

B.V.R. Mobana Rao 

B. Com. 

1180 

8 R.R & C.V.R Debarred for tvo 


Govt. College years and permit- 

VIJAYAWADA. ted to appear for 
the University 
Exinns., to be held 
in March, 1961 or 
thereafter. 

5. A. Krishna Rao B. Com. 1393 Mrs. A.V.N. Do. 

College. 

VI8AKHAPATNAM 

(By Order) 

K. V. GOPALASWAMY, 

Registrar. 

ANDHRA UNIVER8ITY 
PROCEEDINGS OP THE SYNDICATE 

No. 83/3216/59 Waltair, dated 21-6.’59. 


8nb Examinations—University Examinations—Maroh-April 1959. 

Read : 1 Report dated 8-4-59 from the Principal and Chief Superintendent, University 
Examination*, V.R.S College, Chirala against C. Ivrishnamorty, candidate with 
Reg. No. 645 of the B.A., Degree Examination. . 

2. Explanation dated 19-5-59 from C. Krishnamurty. 


ORDER. 

The result of C. Erishoamurtv candidate with Reg. No. 645 of the B.A., Degree Ex¬ 
amination, April, 1959 be cancelled and that he be debarred for a period of two years from 
taking any of the University Examinations. The candidate is permitted to take the Ex¬ 
amination to be held in Maroh, 1961 or thereafter. 

(Ey order) 

K. V. GOPALASWAMY, 

Htgitttar. 
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BANARA8 HINDU UNIVER8ITY OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 

R—AC—11/14 
Registered A/D 

(Academic) 

This is to inform Shri Araal Kutnar Mukherjee 8/0 Shri P. K. Mukherjee, B*5/28, 
OudHgarbi, Varanasi that be has been rusticated for two fears for using unfair meaDS at 
his B.Sc. (Final) Examination of 1959 of the B mar as Hindu University, and that Ilia 
1959 Examination has been cancelled and he would not be permitted to appear at any of 
the University Examinations before 1961. vide Resolution No. 449 of the Standing Com* 
mitten of the Academic Council, passed at its meeting Held on the 24th June, 1959. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sd. Illegible 

Regiatra*. 
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GENIUS, ALCOHOL, TOXINS AND LUES 

Edward Podolsky, M.D. 

In addition to several others, chemical factors are involved in the 
creation of superior menial abilities. It is undoutedly true that a 
continuity of proper nutrition is quite an essential requirement for 
superior cortical functioning. Among other elements, a diet parti¬ 
cularly rich in the vitamin B complex group is necessary for proper 
brain nutrition. The brain cannot function at its best in the absence 
of the vitamin B complex group. 

A short time ago Dr. William Maurier evaluated the ability of 
two groups of rats to learn a maze. One group was fed on a vitamin 
B-poor diet. They experienced great difficulty in learning the sim¬ 
plest mazes. The other group, fed on a diet rich in vitamin B, learned 
the most difficult mazes with ease. Similar experiments on human 
beings have yielded identical results. 

Dr. George Bnrr expresses the opinion that a diet rich in unsatu¬ 
rated fatty acids is a requirement for those individuals whose work 
involves precise and prolonged cortical activity. The articles of food 
whiqh contain these fatty acids in greatest numbers are olive oil, lard, 
egg jolk, corn and animal fat. 

In addition to the endogenous chemical factors, such as above, 
there are exogenous chemical factors carried into the body by external 
agents. Among the most profound chemical reactions are those 
produced by bacterial toxins. Physicians for a great many years have 
noted a very intimate relationship between the toxins generated by 
the causative agents of syphilis, tuberculosis and other diseases in tbe 
human body and their stimulation of the brain cells to greater mental 
activity. 
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Certain authorities have frequently ascribed the stimulating 
powers of genius to the toxins of tuberculosis. Dr. Moorman parti¬ 
cularly, has gone into this phenomenon quite extensively. Un- 
doubedly there is a sort of restless agitation produced in certain phases 
of this disease. 

Tuberculosis and literary genius seem to go well together. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, John Iveats, Anton Chekov, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
John Greenieak Whittier, are but a few of the literary giants who 
had this disease and who produced their greatest work while they had 
it. The three greatest German authors, Goethe, Heine and Schiller, 
suffered from tuberculosis. France gave us Rousseau, Balzac, Moliere 
and Voltaire, authors with a definite tubercular background. There 
have been a great many others. 

What chemical substance in the bacillus of tuberculosis is res¬ 
ponsible for kindling genius is not known. No one has been curious 
enough at this date to undertake an identification. Perhaps it may be 
some ferment, some unusually shapt catalyst which enters fiercely 
into chemical reactions that kindle the imagination and produce 
creative thinking of a very high order. 

Syphilis is another disease which produces toxins which in some 
way bring about chemical reactions within the brain that are produc¬ 
tive of superior creative imagination. Beethoven, Schopenhauer, 
Donizetti, Smetana, Eugene Sue, De Maupassant, Baudelaire, Mira- 
beau, are but a few of the men of great talent who produced their 
best work while syphilis in its active form ravaged their bodies. 

Beethoven had acquired syphilis in his early twenties, and his 
entire active period in music was while he was under the influence 
of this disease. He underwent treatment of a sort, a rather ineffec¬ 
tive regimen, but bis musical genius remained undimmed, in spite of 
the fact that it was this disease which had robbed him of his moat 
precious possession—his hearing. 

The other musicians, Donizetti and Smetana, wrote their best 
music after they had become infected with syphilis. Smetana also 
lost his hearing, but this did not prevent him from composing “The 
Bartered Bride” and “Dalibir.” Donizetti wrote his greatest 
operatic scores while lues generated its fearsome neural poisons in 
his system. 

Eugene Sue was a physician, but he was best known as a writer* 
being the author of “The Mysteries of Paris.” He acquired syphilis 
while in ai tive practice. He gave up medicine when he began to 
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suffer from tabes, and became an author. His novels were written 
while suffering from this disease. 

He Maupassant was infected with syphilis at the age of 21. 
Cerebral disturbances became manifest in a short time. During the 
ten years that the leutic toxins saturated his system he wrote six 
major novels, 21 novelettes, two dramas and left behind him two 
unfinished novels. Half a year before his death he wrote his mother : 
“Never before in all my life has it been as easy to create as it is 
just now.” 

Similar was the case of Heinrich Heine, who had both syphilis 
and tuberculosis. lie produced Ids immortal work when both these 
diseases were sapping his physical strength, but, on the contrary, were 
kindling his mental and creative abilities to their highest pitch. 

Murger, the French novelist, died at the age of 39 of syphilis. 
He wrote his best aud most widely read novel, “La Vie de Boheme,” 
shortly before his death. Mirabeau, poet, politician and Freeh revo- 
luntionary leader, became infected with syphilis before lie rose to his 
greatest heights as a poet and leader. 

Two well-known painters. Van Gigh and Gauguin, both developed 
a new school of art because of tbeir disease. Van Gogh was infected 
with syphilis in his early youth and died of its effects at the early age 
of 37. At 27 he became a painter when syphilis made its greatest 
inroads. The further the disease progressed the greater became his 
working capacity. Gauguin, founder of the modernistic school of 
painting, did his most original work when the pallida had thoroughly 
saturated his system with toxins. 

Emil Behring was doing mediocre work until he became infected 
with syphilis. Then-his genius was kindled, and even when paralyzed 
as a result of syphilis be founded the scionce of immunology. He 
received the Nobel Prize when syphilis has made its stamp on tus 
system unmistakable. 

Neitzslie, the German philosopher, was infected with syphilis 
when he was 25. It became severe when he was 44 and lasted for 12 
years. It was during this time that he wrote his works on philosophy 
which carried his name to the far corners of the earth. 

Alcohol is another chemical which seems to have an intimate 
relationship to superior mentation under certain conditions. Alcohol 
in rational moderai, and not to sordid excess, in oertain instances 
seems to act as a sort of catalyst to creative thinking. 
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Morality is not a question to be discussed in this connection. 
When the facts are examined they speak fcr themselves. There is 
no doubt that alcohol has played a very interesting role in human 
affairs for many years. 

History tells us that civilization first arose in the northern hemis¬ 
phere, where it grew steadily, healthfully and sturdily in close asso¬ 
ciation with the people who inhabited the northern hemisphere. 
These people seemed, for the most part, to be an alcohol drinking lot. 
On the other hand, civilization lagged woefully behind in the southern 
hemisphere, where alcohol for the most part was an unknown 
quantity. 

In' the same way the non-alcohol-drinking Gauls were unable to 
resist the alcohol-drinking and conquering Romans. Gaul was dry ; 
Rome was wet. Gaul was feeble and poorly civilized ; Rome was 
mighty and the center of civilization in those days. But during the 
tenth century civilization in the Rhine country began to rise rapidly. 
Alcohol had been introduced by the conquering Ro cans and found to 
be desirable. 

In the East a similar thing happened. When the Moslems drank 
wine the Golden Age of Eastern civilization was in full bloom. The 
immortal “Arabian Nights” was written ; mathematics was at a high 
stage of its development ; medicine and the sciences were making 
great progress. However, after the fifteenth century, when strong- 
willed fanatics got the controlling hand and prohibited the use of 
alcohol as a beverage, and turned the Moslem into a coffee-drinking 
people, civilization began to sot in the East. In fact, so stupid had 
the Moslem coffee-drinkers become that they had to employ alcohol¬ 
drinking Copts to keep their accouuts in workable order. 

In later times historians observed the rise of the Dutch Republic 
was strongly coincident with the universal adoption of the widespread 
drinking of gin. With increasing popularity of the ethyliv liquid 
religious and political freedom became actualities. The arts and 
sciences began to flourish, and many important enterprises were 
undertaken. 

The same is to be said for the brilliantly intellectual Elizabethan 
period in English history, when booze flowed freely, aud England 
produced her most interesting m9D and women. When the neighbour¬ 
ing Scots adopted the use of whisky in the eighteenth centnry there 
followed $Unost at once the rise of the Caledonian peasantry. 

Alcohol and literary creativity often go band in band. In the 
dawn of Chinese civilization, the poet Li Tai Feh sang her sweetest 
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songs and drank freely of soy beaD wine. During the Bixth century 
before Christ some of the most delightful poetry was written by 
Anacreon, who derived most of bis inspiration from alcohol, and in 
appreciation some of his best odes were dedicated to it. 

Aeschylus, the greatest of Greek dramatists, wrote his immortal 
tragedies when liberally supplied with alcohol. Similarly, Eupolis 
and Cratinus would not lift a pen unless they had had several goblets 
of wine. Homer drank and praised alcohol because of the ‘ spirit 
it brought to dare things high and set up an end to my thoughts.” 

The Latin poet Horace said that the elder Cato attained his 
greatest eloquence when he was thoroughly warmed by wine. Catul¬ 
lus certainly drank wine freely, and Ovid and Seneca did not conceal 
their great love for alcohol. 

The immortal poet and tent maker, Omar Khayyam, author of 
“The Rubiyat,” did not hesitate to confess his love for wine. When 
asked what his King might do for him, he replied : “Place me where 
wine iir abundance may inspire my muse.” He was accordingly 
pensioned and sent to Nishapur, where he found wine in great 
abundance. 

Another poet, Chaucer, loved wine not oife whit less. His great¬ 
est work was done while under its influence, and he did so well that 
the King granted him a daily pitcher of wine to maintain his excell¬ 
ence. This he did to such perfection that the King granted him a 
> tun of wine in 1398. 

Robert Herrick’s poetry took flight in wings of alcohol. Ben 
Jonson, the first of the Poet Laureates of England, enjoyed his canary 
wine so well and with such excellent results that the King made a 
tun of canary wine the yearly gift to his Laureate. The Laureates 
who followed Jonson—Davenport, Dryden, Sgadwell, Tate, Rower, 
Eusden, Whitehead and Wharton—enjoyed the kingly gift and derived 
their poetic inspiration from it. To this day the tun of eanaiy wine 
goes with the Poet Laureateship of England to ensure literary 
excellence. 

The greatest of all Elizabethans, William Shakespeare, not only 
admired alcohol, but gave it a place of prominence in his immortal 
dramas. Some of his greatest creations were habitual drinkers: 
Falstaff, Caliban, Sir Toby Belch. And, as an after thought, Beau¬ 
mont, Fletcher and Hogarth, in addition to other Elizabethans* were 
' men of great creative ability as well as consumers of alcohol. 

TbO greatest of all Spanish writers, Cervantes, admitted without 
blushing: “I can no more give up drinking for pleasure than if I had 
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been born for nothing else.” His greatest masterpiece, “Don 
Quixote,” was written when thoroughly inspired by alcohol. 

The polished English essayist, Addison, kept a bottle of wine at 
each end of the long gallery at Holland House. Here he was in the 
habit of walking back and forth while writing his essays. Every once 
in a while he would pause and take a drink to aid his thoughts in 
forming. This he would continue to do till he attained the proper 
degree of exhileration, when he would set his thoughts down in paper. 
His neighbor, Alexander Pope, drank with him as well as with 
Dryden, Swift and Steele. They were indeed a most merry and 
excellent company of men whose best work seemed to have been 
accomplished when their blood had been thoroughly warmed by 
alcohol. 

Another of the immortals in English letters, John Gay, who by 
writing “The Beggar's Opera.” invented comic opera, discovered at 
the age of '2,2, that wine had the fascinating quality of aiding his 
poetic composition. He was not long in discovering that under the 
influence of alcohol he was able to produce his best work. When he 
ceased to drink his literary productions also waned. This he soon 
realized, for in 1730 he wrote to Swift: “I continue to drink nothing 
but water, so that you cannot require any poetry of me.” 

This was also true of Swinburne, for when he finally ceased to 
take alcoholic drinks his productive powers failed him. Oscar Wilde 
ascribed his brilliance to alcoholic beverages, as did Goldsmithj 
Smollet drank like a fisli, and insisted that his friends do likewise. 
His contemporary. Fielding, had the most unhealthy and unhappy 
habit of chewing tobacco while he drank champagne. Yet this did 
not seem to have any ill effects on him. 

Burns wrote poetry “by the lee side of a bowl of punch, which 
had set every mortak in the company except the hautboy and the 
Muse.” Richard Sheridau could not pot pen to paper unless bis 
spirits had been loosened by wine. He would not attempt to make a 
speech unless he swallowed a tumbler of raw whisky. Lamb was 
constantly under the influence of alcohol. He seemed particularly 
fond of giu and water. 

Moore, the Irish poet, drank alcohol consistently and loudly sang 
its praises in his poetry, Hazlitt, the brilliant English essayist, became 
dull like Swinburne had when he gave up alcohol. Byron drank and 
wrote at the same time. His masterpiece, “Don Juan,” was com¬ 
posed while Byron was under the influence of gin. Thompson said 
that he was “dull until excited by wine.” 
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One of the greatest of all American writers, Edgar Allan Poe, was 
addicted to alcohol and was notorious during his lifetime for this 
failing. Yet his greatest creations came into being when.he was 
inebriated. Walt Whitman tells us that he turned out his poetry 
“with the help of a bottle of port or what nbt.” During the early 
years when he did not drink his literary productions were rather 
mediocre. But after he had become acquainted with alcohol his work 
improved decidedly.” 

Within more recent years Jack London confessed that he could 
not work well without alcohol. “I took my drink, at once my brain 
loosened up and began to roll off the words.” The novelist, Harold 
McGrath, stated quite frankly that he doubted if any teetotaller had 
ever written a great book, painted a great picture, or composed a 
masterpiece in music. 

Many of those addicted to the use of drugs claimed that they 
could work best when thus artificially stimulated. Emerson knew 
that quite, a few literary men were in the habit of seeking inspiration 
in drugs. It was his considered opinion that drugs actually gave no 
inspiration. It was not the inspiration, he insisted but “some counter¬ 
feit excitement and fury.” 

To a lesser extent certain men of genius have been addicted to 
the use of drugs, notably opium and its derivatives. Among those 
who were known to have been addicted to some form of drug-taking 
were Coleridge, De Quincy, James Thomson, Swinburne, Rossetti and 
-Tames Thompson. 

Some of the works of these men show evidence of drugged inspi¬ 
ration. Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan,” as well as his “Christabel,” are 
works written by a mind exhilerated by drugs. Edgar Allan Poe’s 
“The Fall of the House of Usher” is another literary masterpiece 
which gives unmistakable evidence of drug inspiration. Similarly, 
“The City of Dreadful Night” was composed by James Thompson 
while his senses were sharpened by artificial stimulation. 

The question may be asked if these men did their best work 
inspite of their ailments or addictions rather than because of them. 
Then again, the occurrence ol both may have been coincidental. Or 
still again, perhaps they might have done better work if they had 
been free of disease or addiction. These offer further grounds for 
speo ulation. 



A PEEP INTO EXISTENTIALISM 

Sudhir RAnjan Dasgupta, M.A. Ph.D. 

Principal, Bankim Chandra College, Naihalt. 

Wise men say that there is nothing causeless. Existentialism 
as a theory, therefore, must have its birth somewhere and somehow 
under the exigencies of certain circumstances that made its appear¬ 
ance possible, nay, necessary. In the later part of the 19th century 
when it came, in a recognisable form, into existence, political settings, 
philosophical Isms and ecclesiastical dispensations—all pointed to a 
type of world-order where collectivism got the better of individualism. 
Bolshevism and Fascism apart, where individuals are all but fodders 
for the state to consume, the much-vaunted Democracy, in its ultimate 
analysis, does not fare much better in its attitude towards the indi¬ 
viduals. The state is an organism of which persons are all limbs. 
Self-sufficiency, if not self-identity totally, is denied. In idealism a 
human being is relegated to the position of an unreal appearance. 
So is he at the hands of materialist, who reduces him to a product of 
the natural forces. Dusi he is and to dust he returns at the end. 
The entire drama of life is determined by the grim and blind laws of 
nature. Man has no freedom. In religion there is a call for the 
sacrifice of the oue tor the many, love for others in preference to the 
love for the self, for in universality alone rests the spirit of God. No¬ 
where therefore does man get his due recognition. 

It was in a situation like this that existentialism came as a revolt 
against the prevalent thoughts for the vindication of the freedom of 
man and his glory. The central pivot round which the lives of men 
move is not the society nor the state nor any universal Idea or God. 
It is ‘the existence of man as an individual, his growth irrespective of 
the considerations of what it means to all around him. Epistemo¬ 
logically therefore, taken of course in a general sense, existentialism 
is introspective, ontologically sceptic and theologically atheistic. As . 
of comparatively recent origin, it has not yet crystalised into well- 
knitted philosophical thought. It awaits further expansion and sys¬ 
tematisation. Excepting ego-ccntric bias, existentialists, as a class, 
differ in details one from the other. The result is that the formula¬ 
tion of a complete or finished piece of thought out of the writings 
Ot the existentialists is well nigh an impossible task. The general 
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trend throughout is one of pessimism and despair. Too much of 
interest in the subject reduces the objective counterpart into a void. 
Hegelian conception of the Idea, passing through the unconscious 
objective world to Felf-consciousness in man, is denied. Man is rela¬ 
tionless—each to each alone. He has none beside him to count upon. 
He knows not wherefrom he has come and whereto he is going. 
There is an uncertainty all round. Such an atmosphere of insecurity 
and estrangement naturally brings in its wake a sense of fear, dread 
(Soreej, a sort of helplessness. It is at this psychological stage that 
the believers in God take to religious quest after Him and materia¬ 
lists to hedonism. Existentialists, like the religionists and idealists 
took to the method of introspection as against extrospoction, adopted 
by the materialists and the scientists. But they cried halt half-way 
at the phenomenal level of the self. For the sake of self-sufficiency 
and freedom of the ego, some of them deny and decry the existence 
of God and with Him the noumenality of the self which, if nouinenal, 
is above temporality. Time is a postulate with these thinkers. For 
Heidegger, all existence is permeated through and through with 
temporality which means a flux. With the Buddhists, he seems to 
believe in becoming as opposed to being. All existence is essentially 
a continuity, a change. It comes out of a mysterious nothingness to 
end equally in another obscure nothingness called death. However 
temporal in nature, the self of man, in itself not a spark of the 
Absolute nor a by-product of matter, is essentially a free agent with 
an attribute of self-consciousness. As such he is at liberty to use or 
misuse his freedom. The possibility of misuse makes him conscious 
of sin or guilt wherefore and wherefrom his moral life begins. And 
he gets wbat we call conscience. It tells him that he is not a finished 
product but is always in the act of becoming what he can possibly 
become but what, for the present, he is actually not. It stirs up an 
urge for the fulfilment of future possibilities, based on the avoidance 
of sin and adoption of the right course of conduct finally leading to 
the all-engulfing darkness of d ath and that speaks for the moral 
life of man. Death is not a sheer void. It is a positive possibility, 
rather the highest possibility of all possibilities that confrout human 
existence. Although thrown to the background verging on denial, 
Keligiocity is not a wholesale anathema with all existentialists. 
Kierkeguard was primarily a theologian. Minus Hegelian conception 
of the identity of God and man or, at any rate, dependence of the 
latter of the former, and with the proviso that man is after all a unique 
creature, very lonely and all to himself, he believes in God as a pure 
a-aoiep—n 
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subjectivity. Is this subjectivity the biggest, subjectivity side by side 
with the smaller subjectivities as in men or is the infinite subjectivity 
the vortex wherein all existences vanish poses a question which, as 
an existentialist he can possibly give no answer to. At any rate, he 
wants to posit a God, although with no considerable logic behind. 
Heidegger’s differentiation between essence and existence or eternity 
and time, however cryptically dealt with, is a positive pointer to the 
fact of transcendence that is immune from the ravages of time. 
Advocacy for human existence coming prior to essence, contrary to 
what obtains in the objective counterpart of animation or inanimation, 
is an indication of how he oscilates between a call from the noumenal 
and an attraction for the phenomenal. Sentiments for God with 
rational justifications become more articulate and expressive in the 
writings of G. Marcel. Faith is a unique source of knowledge in 
man. But for it, knowledge of objects outside him or even of his 
fellow beings is not possible. The highest kind of faith leads to the 
knowledge of the highest reality called God. Intellect, by nature 
analytical, can give no clue to His existence. Intuition and contem¬ 
plation based on faith alone can bring a man face to face with his 
God, lead him to the realisation of his being as against having. 
Having always means possession of burdens which he must shake off 
before getting back to his original or unalloyed being or self. In death 
being, free from having, enters into life eternal. Marcel’s philosophy 
regarding God and His relation to man iH an instance of perceptible 
deviation from the general trend of existentialistic thoughts which, in 
essence, is atheistic in leanings. 

Religion or no religion, existentialists imperceptively pointed to 
the direction of the quintessence of all faiths. ‘Atmanam Biddhi’ 
or ‘know thyself’ is one of the cardinal maxims for all lives divine to 
follow. But the philosophy of life that they support, led them astray. 
If only they could go a little deeper into their introspective query 
after the self, they could have realised that, in the end, pessimism of 
despair yields place to the optimism of hope, uncertainty to certainty, 
dread to courage and self confidence and lastly death to life eternal. 
Existentialism is still in its pre-adolescent state. It has a future 
ahead. Let us wait and see what final shape it takes on. 



STRUGGLE OF VERNACULARS FOR 
THEIR RIGHTFUL PLACE IN OUR 
UNIVERSITIES 

S. K. De, M.A. 

The struggle of the Indian languages for a proper place in Uni¬ 
versities is as interesting and stirring as the history of the struggle 
for independence of the country. It was after a long and strenuous 
fighting of about three quarters of a century that Indian languages 
were considered fit to be studied in Universities. Every time the 
question was raised, the authorities created all sorts of difficulties and 
inconveniences and the proposal had to be dropped at last. Not 
only Englishmen but a considerable number of educated Indians 
failed to understand the unnatural ness of imparting education through 
a language that was not the mother-tongue of the child. A short 
history of the battle royal that was fought in this connection is 
given here. 

Between 1857 and 1902 five Universities in India—Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Allahabad and Lahore were established. The long 
and violent controversies that broke out on the subject of the medium 
of instruction between the Orientalists and Anglicists have now 
ceased for ever. The older officials of the Company in Bengal, in 
those days, believed that the policies of Duncan, Warren Hastings, 
Minto, Prinsep, H. H. Wilson and other Orientalists were the final 
word on educational statesmanship, and they advocated the encou¬ 
ragement of Sanskrit and Arabic studies and suggested that Western 
science and knowledge should be disseminated through the medium 
of these languages. Uut of ten members of the Committee five 
supported the policy of giving encouragement to Oriental literature* 
Later on, Baja Badhakanto Deb Bahadur of Shovabazar was chosen 
head of this school of thought. 

Mr. H. T. Prinsep went so far as to state ;— 

“It is declared by those who take the opposite view to Mr. 
Macaulay that it (i.e., the prejudice against European knowledge) does 
exist and that the prejudice is so general, especially amongst the 
Moosalmans that there is no hope of our being able by the mere offer 
of instruction iu English and English science, to secure that it shall 
be received for its own sake. These persons say that the best chance 
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of procuring that true knowledge shall ultimately prevail, is to engraft 
it upon the course of education now most esteemed, and to take every 
means of leading the youth to the improved condition in which it is 
desired to place them by giving them first all they respect and admire 
in their fathers, and then besides the further instruction we have to 
impart.” (Selections from Educational Records, Vol. I). 

The second school of thought known as Anglicists had no definite 
leader. It consisted mostly of the younger servants of the Company 
like Colonel Jervis who looked forward to the support of Macaulay 
wbo was then the President of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction and the Law Member of the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General. This school believed in the wisdom of Grant’s 
advice and insisted ou spreading Western thoughts through the 
medium of Euglish. Later on when Raja Rammohan Roy joined 
them, their voice became prominent. In his letter, dated the 11th 
December, 1823 to Lord Amherst, Raja Rammohan Roy wrote— 

‘‘The Sanskrit system of education would be the best calculated 
to keep the country in darkness. We want a more liberal and en¬ 
lightened system of instruction, embracing mathematics, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, anatomy with other useful sciences.” 

However, these were the two main schools of thought that fought 
violently in Bengal. There were two other schools of thought in 
other parts of India ; for example, there were men like Monstuart 
Elphinstone, the then Governor of Bombay who believed in the 
efficacy of spreading Western thoughts through the medium of the 
modern Indian languages. They argued that this was the only means 
by which European knowledge could reach the mass. 

In the Presidency of Madras, Munro made an inquiry in 1822 
regarding indigenous education. In his Minutes dated the 10th March, 
182j5, Munro proposed that an attempt should be made to educate 
the mass by improving the indigenous schools. For this purpose, he 
said better type of teachers should be procured, and so he proposed 
tbe establishment of two schools (One for the Hindus and the other 
for the Moslems) in each collectorate and of one school in each 
Tashil of the Province. Munro’s proposal was sanctioned by the 
Court of Directors in 1828 ; but unfortunately, Munro died in 1827, 
and his successors had'neither the sympathy nor the vision of Munro, 
bo the experiment was tried in a haphazard way. 

I*l f the North Western Province Mr. Thomson tried to build a 
system of mass education by founding several indigenous schools* 
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All these different educational experiments, viz., spreading 
Western thoughts and ideas through (1) Oriental languages like Sans¬ 
krit, Arabic and Persian, (II) through the medium of Indian lan¬ 
guages, (III) through the medium of English, and (IV) by improving 
upon the indigenous schools went on simultaneously in India for some 
time on trial and eiror method. 

The Bombay Board of Education condemned the indigenous 
schools where education was imparted in old traditional method 
without any care for the new environment that was going to be created 
by the arrival of a foreign power, and tried to build up a network 
of official schools where higher education was sought to be imparted 
through the medium of the mother-tongue of the students ; whereas 
Bengal neglected Indian languages and adopted English as the medium 
of instruction. It was thought that this system was successful, and 
this we can understand from the following few lines from Wood’s 
Despatch regarding education in Bengal. 

“In Bengal, education through the medium of the English lan¬ 
guage has arrived at a higher point than in any other part of India. 
We are glad to receive constant evidence of an increasing demand for 
such an education, and of the readiness of the natives of different 
districts to exert themselves for the sake of obtaining it. There are 
now five Government Anglo-Vernacular colleges, and Zillah schools 
have been established in nearly every district.’’ 

But this attempt for spreading education through the medium of 
English among the masses was not successful that, too, can be inferred 
from a few lines of the same Despatch. 

“Very little has, however, been hitherto done in Bengal for the 
education of the mass of the people, specially for their instruction 
through Ihe medium of the vernacular languages. A few vernacular 
schools were founded by Government in 1844. and upon their transfer, 
in April, 1E5 2, from the charge of the Board of Revenue to .that of 
the Council of Education, it appeared that they were in languishing 
state and had not fulfilled the expectations formed on their estab¬ 
lishment." 

The Bombay Native Education Society was established in 
Bombay with the object of spreading modern education among the 
people. This society received grant-iu-aid on the recommendation of 
Elphinstone, and they established some District Primary Schools in 
the mofussil. These schools were primary in name, actually they 
were as good as secondary schools. The spread of Western Science 
and knowledge through the mother-tongue was the object of these 
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schools and as such the syllabus of these primary schools included the 
study of Heading, Writing, Arithmetic, History of England and India, 
Geography, Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Algebra, Euclidian 
Geometiy and Trignometry. The number of classes in these schools 
vaiied horn 6 to 10 and the medium of instruction was the mother- 
tongue. 

The Bombay Native Education Society was of opinion that the 
study of English was of “Secondary importance’’ in effecting the 
mental and moral improvement of the Indian people. In its report 
for 1825-26 it stated as foliows :— 

“These ideas (i.e., the new ideas in Westeru literature and 
science) will be most easily rendered comprehensible to them by means 
of the mother-longue of each scholar. It will, therefore, no doubt be 
admitted that the time and labour both of the mastpr and the scholar 
would be materially saved, were these indispensable explanations 
previously embodied in works written in the native langu iges ; and 
thus it again appears that English can never become the moft facile 
and successful medium of communicating to the natives, as a body, 
the literature, science and moralil) of Europe.’’ 

Bombay Government gave simultaneous encouragement to the 
study of Sanskrit, English, and Modern Indian languages The fol¬ 
lowing few lines from a report of Captain Candy will explain the 
principles underlying the policy of Government. 

“It seems to me that too much encouragement cannot ba given 
to the study of English, nor too much value put upon it, in its proper 
place and connection, in a plan for the intellectual and moral improve¬ 
ment of India. This place I conceive to be that of supplying ideas 
and the matter of instruction not that of being the medium of ins¬ 
truction. The medium through which the mass of the population 
must be instructed, I humbly conceive, must be their Vernacular 
Tongues, and neither English nor Sanskrit. Sanskrit I conceive to 
be the grand storehouse from which strength and beauty may be 
drawn for the Vernacular languages, aad it is, therefore, highly 
deserving of cultivation, but it cannot furnish from its stores the 
matter of instruction, nor can it ever be the medium of instruction to 
more than a few. In a word, knowledge must be drawn from the 
stores of the English language ; the Vernaculars must be employed as 
the media of communicating it, aad Sanskrit must be largely used 
to improve the vernaculars and make them suitable for the purpose. 

I lodk upotf everjr Native who possesses a good knowledge of his own 
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mother-tongue, of Sanskrit, and of English to possess the power of 
rendering incalculable benefit to his countrymen." 

A controversy regarding the medium of instruction arose in 
Bombay aho between 1845 and 1848. But here the nature of contro¬ 
versy was entirely different from tbat of Bengal. Tn Bengal, as has 
been already stated, the controversy was between the classical lan¬ 
guages on the one hand and English on the other ; but here the 
conflict was between classical and modern Indian languages. The 
people of Bombay were not ready like the people of Bengal to accept 
Macaulay’s theory that it would not be possible to translate any 
valuable work on Western science in the dialects spoken by th» people 
of India. Which contain neither literary nor scientific information, 
and are moreover, "very poor and rude." His remarks in this con¬ 
nection were :—“All parties seem to be agreed on one point, that the 
dialects commonly spoken among the natives of this part of India 
contain neither literary nor scientific information, and are moreover 
so poor and rude that, until they are emiehed from some other quarter, 
it will not be easy to translate any valuable work into them. It 
seems to be admitted on all sides, that the intellectual improvement 
of these classes of the people who have the means of pursuing higher 
studies can at present be effected only by means of some language not 
vernacular amongst them.” 

Nor did the people of Bombay accept his exaggerated idea of the 
richness, utility or importance of English which Macaulay elaborated 
so laboriously to persuade the people to accept English a8 the medium 
of instruction : 

“The claims of our own language it is hardly necessary to recapi¬ 
tulate. It stands preeminent even among the languages of the West. 
It abounds with works of imagination not inferior to the noblest 
which Greece has bequeathed to us,—the models of every species of 
eloquence,—with historical compositions which, considered merejy as 
narratives, have seldom been surpassed, and which, considered as 
vehicles of ethical and political instruction, have never b'en equalled, 
—with just and lively representations of human life and human nature, 
—with ’the most profound speculations on metaphysics, morals, 
government, jurisprudence, trade,—with full and correct information 
respecting every experimental science which tends to preserve Ihe 
health, to increase the comfort, or to expand the intellect of man. 
Whoever knows tbat language Has ready access to all the vast intel¬ 
lectual wealth which all the wisest nations of the earth have created 
and hoarded in the course of ninety generations. It may safely be 
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said that the literature now extant in that language is of greater value 
than all the literature which three hundred years ago was extant in 
all the languages of the world together.” 

They urged upon the Government to spread western education 
through the medium of mother-tongue. It is surprising that the 
champions of neither party in Bengal could realise the importance of 
mother-tongue or say anything in favour of Bengali. The controversy 
(Anglicists vs. Orientalists) was set at rest for the time being by the 
resolution of Bentinck’s Government on the 7th March, 1835 which 
runs as follows 

“His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great object of 
the British Government ought to be the promotion of European litera¬ 
ture and science among the natives of India ; and that ail funds 
appropriated for the purpose of education would be employed on Eng¬ 
lish education alone.” 

By 1839, much of the heat of the controversy cooled down 
as Macaulay had left India. The classicists by this time could 
understand that they were fighting a lone fight and that it would 
not be possible for them to resist the spread of English. So now 
they moderated their demand and were ready to accept a com¬ 
promise by suggesting that Government should leave to the option 
of the student to choose whichever education he liked, classical or 
English. 

For about five years from 1835 to 1839 the controversy lingered 
on in a very mild form in Bengal and was finally closed in a minute, 
dated the 24th November, 1839 by Lord Auckland, the then Governor- 
General of India with the following observations :— 

“ The inference to which I would point from the facta and 
observations is that a principle of wise liberality, not stinting any 
object which can reasonably be recommended but granting a measured 
and discriminating encouragement to all, is likely to command general 
acquiescence, and to obliterate, it may be hoped, the recollection of 
the acrimony which has been so prejudicial to the public weal in the 
course of past proceedings.” 

So English became the medium of instruction in Bengal. The 
pressure from Bengal as well as the indirect pressure that came from 
the adoption of English as the language of courts and administration 
finally decided the fate of the controversy even in Bombay, and there, 
too, English became the medium of instruction in all schools but the 
lower ones, 
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Both the parties (Classicists and Anglicists) were wrong. The 
correct solution of the probiem would have been to adopt Indian 
languages as the medium of instruction. Had it been accepted at 
that time Indian languages would have been greatly enriched by 
this time. 

The medium of instruction being settled for ever, people could 
realise that the question would not reopen in the near future. Still 
they cherished the hope in their heart of hearts that Indian languages 
would find their proper place in the whole system of education from 
Secondary to the University stage ; but that hope was nipped in the 
bud. Now we shall dilate upon how it was done. 

Woods Education Despatch of 18') 1 directed that universities 
should be established at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras and all the 
Universities were to be modelled on the London University which 
was then an examining body. Its other instructions regarding other 
duties of the universities should be carefully studied. The Despatch 
says : — 

“ It (university) would generally encourage the cultivation of the 
vernacular languages of India that professorships should be founded 
for these languages and perhaps also for Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
Persian. The grammars of these languages, and their application 
to the improvement of the spoken languages of the country, are the 
points to which attention of these professors should be mainly 
directed.” 

Naturally the people expected that the spirit and letter of the 
great Despatch should be followed, and that Universities should 
establish professorships of modern Indian languages and should give 
such encouragement to the languages of the masses that ultimately 
these languages could be adopted as media of instruction at all stages 
at a very early date. But it was not so. This part of the direction 
of the Despatch was totally neglected and the languages spoken and 
understood by the masses continued to languish as all the newly 
established universities were purely examining bodies and had no 
powers to appoint professors to do teaching work on their behalf.. 
But we think it would not have been illegal for them to institute 
examinations in modern Indian languages so that they might be 
taught, at least, in affiliated colleges. This step was taken in the 
beginning but was abandoned very soon in all the universities except 
in Madras, and modern Indian languages were totally excluded from 
university course or were allowed to occupy only a very subordinate 
placer ' ••• 

s—ssowp—ii 
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A short analysis of the Report of the Indian Universities Com¬ 
mission, 1902 will reveal the following facts :— 

(a) At the Entrance Examination, one of the four compulsory 
subjects was Second Language which was defined as (t) an Oriental 
or European classical language, or (it) an Indian or Continental 
European vernacular language. In Allahabad and Punjab Univer¬ 
sities, the option of a vernacular language was not given and in the 
Punjab a candidate could take a fifth optional subject which might 
be a vernacular language, elementary science, or a second classical 
language. 

(b) At the Intermediate Examination, a second language defined 
as “an eastern or western classical or modern European Language” 
was compulsory. Madras University alone added th't option of a 
modern Indian language. 

fc) At the B A. Examination, Madras was the only university 
where modern Indian languages were included as an option to a 
classical longuage. 

From this short analysis it would be seen that, except in Madras 
the study of modern Indian languages was neglected in the ordinary 
course of the university, and the Punjab University conducted some 
special examinations in modern Indian languages. 

According to the first regulations of the Bombay University, a 
modern Indian language could be taken up as a subject from the 
Matriculation to the B.A. Examination. In 1862, however, Sir 
Alexander Grant, the then Director of Public Instruction, moved in 
the Senate that all modern Indian languages should be removed from 
all university examinations except the Matriculation (where also their 
study was optional and Dot compulsory) as suitable text books in 
modern Indian languages were not available, as it was not worth¬ 
while to study the old Indian poets for univetsity examination, and 
as.it was not the duty of the university to develop modern Indian 
languages. The last reason was the strangest of all; still Sir A. 
Grant’s proposal was accepted by the university, and modern Indian 
languages were banished from all university examinations except the 
Matriculation Examination where they were allowed to remain as an 
optional subject. 

As the study of modern Indian languages was only optional at 
the Matriculation, schoools neglected them even in Standards IV t> 
VII and some went so far as to omit them even in Staiadard J, 
Several, attempts were again made to reintroduce the study of the 
modern Indian languages at the university stage. Sir J. B. Peiie, 
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the Director of Public Instruction made such an attempt in J870. 
In 1887 public opinion was mobilised in favour of institution of 
Indian languages and institutions like the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, 
the Gujrat Vernacular Society, the Kanarese Association, the Anjuman- 
i-Aap-Baab etc. made tremendous agitation which gathered strength 
every year as a roiling snow ball. Tn 1892, the Secretary of State 
for India also suggested that the University should take up the 
matter once again for reconsideration. But every time the reinstitu¬ 
tion of the modern Indian languages in the University was stoutly 
opposed. Finally, Justice M. G. Ranade, a great nationalist leader 
of India was successful in introducing modern Indian languages at the 
M.A. Examination only in 1901. The credit of the first introduction 
of modern Indian languages at the M.A. Examination must go to 
Bombay. The same tale of woe regarding modern Indian languages 
was repeated in the case of other universities, too. They got recog¬ 
nition nowhere. It was only after streneous fighting and relentless 
agitation of several years that Indian languages got honoured position 
in Indian Universities We shall come to this history later od. 
Secondary education expanded considerably in India in the period 
between 1851 and 1882 but some serious defects were marked even at 
this stage, the most important of which was the neglect of the mother- 
tongue as a medium of instruction. Throughout this period this 
defect remained though several attempts were made to remove it. The 
Despatch of 1851 had visualised the secondary schools teaching through 
the medium of mother-tongue, in addition to those, that taught 
through the medium of English. Let us quote hero a few lines from 
the Despatch: 

“We include these Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacular schools in 
the same class, because we are unwilling to maintain the broad line 
of separation which at present exists between schools in which the 
media for imparting instruction differ. The knowledge conveyed is .no 
doubt, at the present time, much higher in the Anglo-Vernacular 
than in the Vernacular schools ; but the difference will become less 
marked, and the latter more efficient, as the gradual enrichment of 
the vernacular languages in works of education allows their schemes 
of study to be enlarged, and as a more numerous class of school 
masters is raised up, able to impart a superior education.’* 

But unfortunately the policy of the Education Department at 
this time was against the cultivation of modern languages of India ; 
and so instead of trying to bridge over the gulf of difference that 
existed between Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular institutions, the 
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Department introduced reforms which widened the gulf. The reforms 
that were introduced at this stage will show that:— 

(a) '‘the study of English as a language was begun (except in 
Bombay) when the pupil was not properly grounded in his own mother* 
longue. 

(b) English was.taught as a subject (except in most high schools 
of Bengal before it was used as a medium of instruction). But the 
period ol its study as a subject was too short 10 give the pupil a 
mastery over the language which is essential for its successful use as 
a medium of instruction. 

(c) In the high school stage, English was invariably used as a 
medium of instruction. 

(d) Except in the Punjab, the highest education that could be 
obtained through the mother-tongue was limited to the middle stage, 
and the idea of high schools teaching through the mother-tongue 
seemed to have been given up. 

“In short, the more important object of the secondary course of 
1882 was to spread a knowledge of English and not to spread European 
Knowledge of a less high order through English as well as through 
the mother-tongue as laid down in the Despatch of .1854.” 

Naturally the question of modern Indian languages again came 
before the Indian Education Commission for consideration ; but un 
fortunately the recommendations of the Com mission was extremely 
disappointing. It favoured the use of English as medium of instruc¬ 
tion at the high school stage. 

Mainly for this unsympathetic attitude of the Education Commis¬ 
sion, the problem of adopting modern Indian languages as media of 
instruction remained unsolved for a long period between 1882 and 
1902. Tbe idea of adopting inother-tongue as medium of instruction 
in high schools was definitely abandoned in 1902, and in tbe same 
year tbe Indian Education Commission recommended the teaching of 
English as the “Prime object” of the secon lary course, and the 
highest education which a child could obtain through mother-tongue 
was limited to the middle schoil s age only in all the provinoes of 
British India. Modern Indian languages were consequently neglected 
everywhere and unusual stress was given on English. To cope with 
this unnatural situation English began to he studied even before tbe 
child had obtained a good knowledge of his motlier-tongue. 

This artificial situation continued till the arrival of Lord Cu'rzbo 
as Governor-General and Viceroy of India who inspite of his anti* 
Indian feeling and imperialistic mentality gave a definite and progrea* 
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sive ruling on the question of adopting modern Indian languages as 
the media of instruction at the middle school stage. Government 

Resolution on Educational policy passed in 1904 observed :— 

»* 

“It is true that the commercial value which a knowledge of 
English commands, and the fact that the final examinations ot the 
high schools are conducted in English, cause the secondary schools to 
be subjected to a certain pressure to introduce permanently both the 
teaching of English as a language and its use as the medium of ins¬ 
truction ; while for the same reasons the study of the vernacular in 
these schools is liable to be thurst into the background. The tendency 
requires to be corrected in the interest of sound education. As a 
general rule a child should not be allowed to learn English as a lan¬ 
guage until he has made some progress in the primary stages of 
instruction and has received a thorough grounding in his mother- 
tongue. 

“It is equally important that when the teaching of English has 
begun it should not be permanently employed as the medium of ins¬ 
truction in other subjects. Much of the practice, too, prevalent in 
tndian schools, of committing to memory ill-understood phrases and 
extracts from text-books or note 3 , may be traced to the scholars’ 
having received instruction through the mediu u of English before 
their knowledge of the language was sufficient to enable them to 
understand what they were taught. The line of division between the 
use of the vernacular and of English as medium of instruction should, 
broadly speaking, be drawn at a minimum age of 13 No scholar in 
a secondary school should, even then, be allowed to abandon the study 
of his vernacular, which should be kept up until the end of the school 
course. If the educated class neglect the cultivation of their lan¬ 
guages, these will assuredly sink to the level of mere colloquial dialects 
possessing no literature worthy of the name, and no progress will be 
possible in giving effect to the principle, affirmed in the Despatch of 
1854, that European knowledge should gradually be brought, by means 
of Indian vernaculars, within the reach of all classes of the people.” 

The recommendations of Lord Curzon broke the stubbornness of 
many; still no adequate action was taken. Long after this by 
1921-22 modern Indian languages came to be used as media of ins¬ 
truction at the middle school stage (we will come to this point very 
soon). Bat the question of giving up English as medium of instruction 
in favour of the mother-tongue at the high school stage was again 
left undecided. 
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A resolution for making Indian languages as the media of instruc¬ 
tion was moved in the Imperial Legislative Council on the 17th 
March. 1915, but the resolution waB opposed on grounds which we 
now, even today, put forth for displacing English. Some of the 
grounds given below for the perusal of readers:— 

(1) The pupil’s knowledge of English would deteriorate if 
English is not used as a medium of instruction 

(2) Suitable text-books in modern Indian languages were not 
available. 

(3) The Modern Indian Languages being deficient in technical 
nomenclature, it would be difficult to impart instruction through them 
in such subjects as geography, mathematics and science. 

(4) Teachers were not available to teach non-language subjects 
in modern Indian languages. 

(5) I’ll ere being several languages current in each province, it 
would be extremely difficult, if not impracticable, to make provision 
for imparting instruction through the medium of Modern Indian Lan¬ 
guages, and the attempts would involve very large expenditure. 

(fi) As English is a language of inter provincial importance, the 
proposed measure would interfere with the unification of the Indian 
people. 

As the Imperial Legislative Council failed to do justice to Indian 
languages, a representative conference was held at Sinda in 1917 
under the chairmanship of Sir C. Shankaran Nair who was then the 
Member-in-charge of Education. The Conference again could not 
come to any definite conclusion, and English continued to be the 
medium of instruction. 

Indian languages continued to be neglectci in Indian Univer¬ 
sities throughout the Victorian Era. Madras was the only University 
which allowed a modern Indian language as an alternative to a classi¬ 
cal language at all examinations ; Punjab University tried to adopt 
modern Indian languages as media of instruction at the University 
stage, Bombay did not allow a modern Indian language at any exami¬ 
nation except the Entrance (where it was optional) and the M.A. 
(since 1901 only). In3pite of this unhelpful attitude of the Indian 
University Commission, the position of the modern Indian languages 
in University courses began to improve after the Indian University 
Act of 1904. The Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education 
in India, 1902 -07 says 

“P«$*£busly vernacular languages found no place in University 
courses except ip Madras where they were alternative to a classical 
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language. Now there are two Universities, viz., Calcutta and Madias, 
which have made the vernacular language a compulsory subject of 
study for the Intermediate Examination, and one University, Calcutta, 
which requires an exercise in the vernacular from all candidates for 
the B.A. degree ; while Madras, though not requiring a vernacular to 
be studied for the B.A. permits the vernacular history and literature 
to he chosen from among the various alternatives. In other Univer¬ 
sities the vernaculars find no place either as optional or compulsory 
subjects of study.” 

The observations of the Calcutta University Commission in this 
respect are very interesting :— 

“It is a matter of surprise that notwithstanding the generous 
policy boldly outlined by the Court of Directors, the claims of the 
vernaculars havo not been adequately recognised. Indeed in the 
University of Calcutta, where successful attempts have been made only 
in recent years to encourage the study of vernaculars, their claims 
have received what cannot but be deemed reluctant recognition. The 
regulations for the Matriculation Examination require that every 
candidate be tested in composition in his vernacular. The duty is laid 
on the Syndicate to prescribe, on recommendation of the Board of 
Studies, a small number of standard works, not exceeding six, to be 
read as models of style ; but this is coupled with the provision that 
candidates shall not be asked to answer any questions on the subject- 
matter of the books recommended or on history of vernacular litera¬ 
ture. Similar provisions are to be found in the regulations for the 
B.A. Examination where the object of the paper on vernacular is 
described as ‘a test of composition and of general knowledge of the 

subject-matter of the books recommended’.. Surely it is not a 

matter for wonder that under these conditions the study of vernacular 
is generally neglected by students as well in schools as in colleges. 
No young man in England would be considered to have received a 
sound and good education unless he possessed a mastery over his own 
vernacular, had learnt to avoid grammatical errors and had acquired 
a taste for the niceties of idioms of his mother-tongue. Again, an 
English student in a foreign Uuiversity, can easily take notes, in his 
own language, of the lectures delivered, say in French or German. 
We believe a considerable proportion of Indian students would find 
a similar attempt to take notes, in their vernacular, of lectures deli¬ 
vered in English, not a pleasant exercise, but a tedious and repulsive 
trial. We are emphatically of opinion ibat there is something unsound 
in a system of education which leaves a young man, at the conclusion 
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of hiB course, unable to speak or write his own mother-tongue fluently 
and correctly. It is thus beyond controversy that a systematic effort 
must henceforth be made to promote the serious study of the verna¬ 
culars in secondary schools, Intermediate colleges and in the Univer¬ 
sity. The elaborate scheme recently adopted by the University for 
the critical, historical and comparative study of the Indian verna¬ 
culars for the M.A. examination is but the coping stone of an edifice 
of which the base has yet to be placed on a sound foundation, and 
it is only when such a structure has been completed that Bengal will 
have a literature worthy of the greatness and civilisation of the 
people." 

But no action on these recommendations was taken ; so the sludy 
of the modern Indian languages was not sufficiently emphasized in 
our Universities even in 1021-22 and this negligence greatly affected 
the development of these languages and their adoption as media of 
instruction. 

On the 20th December, 1013 a special Convocation was arranged 
at Government House to confer the Honorary degree of Doctor of 
Literature on Rabindranath as a fitting recognition of the domain of 
one of the greatest Indian vernaculars. Addressing Lord Hardinge 
who was Chancellor of the University of Calcutta at this time, Sir 
Asutosh Mukherjee said 

"Apart, however, from the preeminence of Mr. Tagore as a poet, 
we must not overlook the true significance of the world-wide recog¬ 
nition now accorded for the first time to the writings of an author 
who has embodied the best product of his genius in an Indian verna¬ 
cular ; this recognition, indeed, has been immediately preceded by 
a remarkable revolution in what used to be not long ago the current 
estimate, in academic circles, of the true position of the vernaculars 
as a subject of study by the students of our University. It is now 
nearly* twenty-three years ago a young and inexperienced member 
of the Senate earnestly pleadel a competent knowledge of the verna¬ 
culars should be a pre requisite for admission to a Degree in the 
Faculty of Arts in this University. The Senators complemented the 
novice on the eloquence and admired his boldness, but doubted his 
wisdom, and by an overwhelming majority, rejected his proposal, 
©n what now seems the truly astonishing ground that the Indian 
vernaculars did not deserve serious study by Indian students who had 
entered an Indian University. Fifteen years later, the young Senator', 
then grown maturer, repeated his efforts, with equally disastrous 
result, fn the year following, he was however more fortunate and 
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persuaded the government of Lord Minto to hold that every student 
in the University should, while still an under-graduate acquire a 
competent knowledge of bis vernacular, and that his proficiency in 
this respect should be tested precisely in the same manner as in the 
case of any other branch of knowledge and should be treated as an 
essential factor of success in his academic career. After a struggle 
of a quarter of a century, the elementary truth was thus recognised 
that if the Indian Universities are ever to be indieolubly assimilated 
with our national life, ihey must ungrudgingly accord due recognition 
to the irresistible claims of Indian vernaculars. The far-reaching 
efforts of the doctrine thus formulated and accepted, has already begun 
to manifest itself, but time alone can prove conclusively the bene¬ 
ficent results of this vital and fundamental change. Meanwhile, the 
young Senator of twenty-three years ago has the privilege to ask 
your Excellency to confer the Honorary degree of Doctor of Literature 
and thus to set, as it were, the seal of academic recognition upon 
that preeminently gifted 6on of Bengal who has been a loyal and life 
long devotee of the most progressive of the Indian vernaculars.” 

Fortune smiled at last! From 1922 to 32 Universities were defi¬ 
nitely in favour of making Indian languages as media of instruction. 
The following extract will show how the victory was won at last. 

Central Provinces—In 1922-23, the use of modern Indian lan¬ 
guages as media of instruction waB made compulsory in Government 
High Schools and was left optional in the case of aided institutions 
Provisions had to be made for three languages, viz., Marathi, Hindi 
and Urdu. But it was not possible on financial grounds, to provide 
for all the languages. Government was often called upon to chocse 
between sacrificing the language of the minority or the maintenance 
of a section where English would still continue to be the medium of 
instruction. Ultimately, therefore, the orders were modified to the 
effect that the medium of instruction in a Government High School 
would be ‘the Indian language commonly spoken in the area in 
which the school is situated’, but that Government would maintain a 
section teaching through English if one is demanded. By 1937, as 
many as 30 private high schools (out of a total of 54) had adopted 
Indiau languages as the media of instruction, 1G used English, and 
8 imparted instruction through both the media. 

Bihar and Orissa 

The Bihar Education Committee of 1923 recommended that 
modern Indian languages should be used as media of instruction in 

4-9016P—n 
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the four highest classes. The regulations of the Patna University 
were, therefore, altered so as to permit the use of these languages 
as media of examination at the Matriculation Examination after the 
year 1928, in all the subjects except English and Mathematics. In 
1925 f Government decided that in those Government High Schools, 
where there were two divisions in the upper classes, the experiment 
of using the Indian languages as media of instruction should be tried 
in one division of each standard, English continuing to be the medium 
of instruction in the other. Privately managed high schools were 
also encouraged to adopt tho modern Indian languages as media of 
instruction in the upper secondary classes. 

Madras 

In 1925, Government issued orders permitting the use of the 
modern Indian languages as the media of instruction and examina¬ 
tion in all non-language subjects in the three highest forms of 
secondary schools. The movement spread rather slowly; but by 1987 
fifty-one percent of the high schools had adopted the Indian languages 
as media of instiuction. 


Bom hay 

In 1926 revised regulations were framed for tho School Leaving 
Certificate Examination which permitted the candidates to answer 
question papers in history and in classical Indian languages in any 
of the recoguised Indian languages of the Province, viz., Marathi, 
Gujrati, Kannada, Uidu and Sindhi. Later on, this concession was 
extended to the Matriculation and by 1987 candidates were permitted 
to answer question papers in history, geography and classical languages 
in any of the languages mentioned above. Nearly all secondary 
schools (with the exception of a few schools which had special reasons 
for retaming English) used the mother-tougue as the medium of 
instruction in the above subjects. 

United Provinces 

During the period (1927-32), candidates for the high school 
examination were allowed to answer question papers either in English 
or in a modern Indian language according to their choice. Similarly, 
high schools were allowed to adopt these languages, with the special 
permission of the Director of Public Instruction, as the media of 
instruction in two highest classes of the secondary course. 
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Punjab 

In the quinquennium 1927-32, candidates for the Matriculation 
were allowed to answer question papers in history and geography 
either in English or in a modern Indian language. 

i 

Bengal 

It was decided that modern Indian languages should be used as 
the media of instruction in all non-language subjects beginning with 
the year 1930, and it was reported in 1937 “the medium of instruction 
in high schools is nominally English but in practice, except in a 
few schools, instruction is usually given in a mixture of English and 
the mother-tongue of the pupils.” 

This short and interesting history of the struggle of the modern 
Indian languages for their rightful place in the secondary schools 
will show how slow was the progress and how it got stiff opposition 
not only from the side of the vested interest which did not like the 
spread of higher education in India but also from the educated Indians, 
to whom knowledge meant, knowledge of English language only and 
as such they feared if the People failed to speak and write English 
fluently and correctly, their knowledge and progress would suffer. 
The struggle of the Indian languages was as much bitter as the 
struggle for independence. 

However, this innovation created not unexpectedly a great row. 
among the conservatives and old-fashioned people who always think 
in terms of the bye-gone age and lament for the good old days—the 
days that are no more. 

Of course, there were some practical difficulties too; for example 
in multi-lingual areas it was not possible on financial grounds, to give 
instruction through all the languages of the area, as such English was 
often adopted as a medium of instruction. 

The difficulties which universities had to face in the earlier period 
(1921-37) for adopting modern Indian languages as media of instruc¬ 
tion at the secondary stage completely disappeared in the period 
(1937-47). Quality text-books were published in good numbers, 
terminologies began to be evolved and adopted (though lacked in 
uniformity and universal acceptance) in all parts of Tndia, teachers 
became gradually accustomed to teaching even non-language subjects 
like chemistry, physics, botany, algebra, geometry, biology etc. By 
1947 , the mother-tongue became the medium of instruction at the 
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secondary stage in all the universities. In September, 1955 it was 
resolved that Bengali should be the medium of instruction in I.A., 
J.Sc., I.Com. courses of the Calcutta University. Now the only 
problem iu this respect is to make the mother-tongue the medium of 
instruction at the Post-Graduate stage. 

Before we conclude the paper we must pay glowing tributes to 
the Viswabharati and the Osmania University for the great part they 
played to make Bengali and Urdu media of instruction. 

In Bengal, Viswabharati under the able guidance of Rabindra¬ 
nath made Bengali the medium of instruction for all stages of 
education and for this many original books in different branches of 
arts and science were written and compiled by Bengali scholars. 

In Hydiabad, Sir Akbar Hydari did yeoman’s service for making 
Urdu the medium of instruction in all stages of education—primary to 
the university and for this he got books of eminent authois in different 
branches of arts and science translated into Urdu. 

Modern Indian languages remained neglected for more than 
three-quarters of a century. Had not they remained so neglected, 
they could have greatly flourished, and post-graduate studies might 
have been carried through their media long since. 



ORIGIN OF LIFE 


Aruna Halpar 

Head of the Department of Philosophy, Patna Women's College, Patna. 

In one of the Tagore poems in the 3isu tTlie Child), the child- 
hero asks the mother, “Where from you picked me up, mother, and 
how?” The mother, simultaneously weeping and smiling, replied 
thus, “You were in my mind, in the spring of my desire.” The sage 
of the Upanisad was asked J.e., “wherefrom has 

world sprung up”; and the reply was “srcrc?ijJEnfsr t.e., the 

world’s origin is in the nutrition it takes from outside. My purpose 
is to show' that both these above-mentioned questions represent the 
most common and living spirit of enquiry in the human mind with 
regard to the origin of life. The answers in both the eases suggest 
equally simplified facts, which are more enjoyable than reliable. In 
fact, most of our enquiries about the origin of life do not get either 
a proper answer or get an answer, if at all, in a distorted way. 
Unfortunately, the idea of origin of life is often foundt o be shrouded in 
a mystery of creation, or is interpreted as that of a ‘vital force' because 
of the absence of proper knowledge or of a distorted attitude to the 
very question. The hypothesis of vital force instead of explaining 
life merely assumes its existence. The idea of a creator God, from 
the view point of a theologian, simply results in a romantic working 
of the mind which wants to avoid an intellectual responsibility. 
A mystic might reduce this living world to a phase of often (spoft) on 
the part of a God in Heaven or think of an Eternal Dreamer lying in 
the ocean of ‘Causes' and dreaming of thousands and thousands of 
Universe. Another class of clever thinkers would combine a mythical 
approach with the process of Evolution in a theory like Teleological 
evolution. None of these theories, however, can claim any real 
encouragement from science, because all of them lack objectivity. 

Departure from Tradition 

On the other hand, we get a class of truth-seekers who proceed 
in a totally different way. Their discipline does not allow them to 
deviate from a strong sense of factual reality. Thus, without fabri- 
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eating facto, they simply remain faithful to the facts and derive the 
theories from the very nature of those facts. To them Science means 
a knowledge of a thing within a set of given conditions. Knowledge 
is bound to be modified along with the changes of these facts. The 
‘facts’ and the ‘known facts’ continue to change along with enormous 
possibilities. We have to remember this dynamic nature of facts while 
discussing the problem of origin of life about one-hundred years 
since the publication of the Origin of the Species (1859). 

Amalgamation op Scieniifio Studies 

Preseut day sciences are highly specialised studies about parti¬ 
cular departments of nature. Each science starts with some given 
position* analyses the facts within that given set and establishes 
certain generalisations about those facts. It is both difficult for a 
particular science to go beyond the given world of facts in quest of 
its origin or to remain m its isolated world. Unless all the particular 
sciences would come closer, knit together in an interrelated and 
integrated manner, truth remains an impossible task to be achieved. 
Further, a science grows and develops as a system of facts would 
grow and develop in a continuous process of evolution. 

Biological Approach 

A system of knowledge which is built upon the facts, nature and 
laws of living phenomena is recognised as Biology. Biology is a 
special aspect of the problem of life which is linked up further with 
allied sciences like Physiology and Medical Science. Biology accepts 
life and its given conditions. Biology proper has got no answer, 
possibly, so far as the question about origin of life is concerned. The 
two hypotheses of Biogenesis, i.e., life from previous life, and Abio- 
genesis, i.o., life from something non-living phenomena, may be 
examined by us. The theory of Biogenesis is supported by Virchow’s 
formula which states that the cell originates only from a cell or like 
originates from like matter. This statement cannot explain the 
presence of the phenomena of life in ancient earth of ours which 
remained once in a state of hot and gaseous mass. The theory of 
AbiogenesiB is supported by various interesting implications like ‘vital 
force,’ or a ‘missing link* and similar other ideas unacceptable from 
scientific point of view, at least in present times. 

Evolution in General 

The problem of fife may be tackled in a much better wayfchAn 
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by the rigid theories of Biogenesis and Abiogenesis if we stick to 
dynamic nature of things and continuity of those things to a more 
developed condition, to a newly emerged quality which remained absent 
earlier. We must recognise the fact that nature abhors vacuum. 
The so called matter remains always interrelated with other materia! 
properties ; and we cannot explain nature by means of ‘chance factor.' 
Another gift we require is the superior quality of scientific imagina¬ 
tion without which we cannot differentiate and synthesise the pro¬ 
perties in the quick succession of continuity. With the help of these 
preliminary equipments as background, it becomes easy for a Biolo¬ 
gist now to connect different forms of higher stages of life with 
relatively lower levels in the cmrso of Evolution, till one reaches the 
first phase of living organism a ‘protozoa’ or ‘amoeba.’ Thus it 
becomes much easier a problem for him than before to connect the 
multicellular life with previously existing cellular one. And, in the 
similar way our Biologist now would stop and think a little and then 
connect the first evolution of living substance with much earlier stages 
of organic substances and that stage with still earlier stages of inor¬ 
ganic matter particles. The total process we have to trace out now 
with patience and care on our part. 

Inorganic State 

Organic substances are distinctively different from inorganic 
substances (stone, glass, metal and other materials which do not burn 
when they are heated or not carbonised when air is shut out). There 
are many planets still in the way of making and allowing still the 
separately and rapidly moving minute particles of matter to remain 
free and scattered. This inorganic state of existence can be detected 
with the help of spectroscope adjusted with a certain degree of preci¬ 
sion. This is a stage in which our earth too seems to have remained 
long, long ago for an indefinitely long time. Life did not exist 
then in fact, no life could exist. But we must note that carbon 
particles existed both in separate and compound conditions throughout 
the different earlier stages preceding life. 

Hydro-carbon Compounds 

In the atmosphere of some of the red and hottest stars of extra¬ 
ordinary luminosity having a temperature 20,000—-28,000 centigrade, 
carbon can be detected. Red hot vapours of carbon can be detected 
in some other stars emitting a bluish-white light and possessing a 
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temperature of 15,000—-20,000 centigrade. Here too carbon remains 
in the form of separate particles of matter. In the spectrum of the 
white stars, having a temperature of 12,000 centigrade we trace the 
‘Bars’ pointing to the presence of a most primary type of chemical 
compound, hydrocarbons. Thus, atoms of two different elements 
form a more complex compound, the chemical molecule, for the first 
time. This became more sharply pronounced in the spectre of 
cooler stars, yellow ‘Red type’ having a surface temperature of 4,000. 
This Astrophysical study gives us a position to start with. During 
the following stages we move gradually towards some more facts 
obtained by Geophysical and Physico-Chemical studies. These facts 
are to be linked up with some other facts obtained bv the science of 
Biochemistry and then, lastly, we roach the domain of Biology 
proper dealing with settled fact of developing life. 

Similar Chemical Compounds in Meteors and Earth 

The spectroscopic studies further show that some chemical com¬ 
pounds in the form of molecules of hydrocarbon (C. H. Methine) 
Cyanogen (C. N.) and dicarbon (C a ) are present in the sun. The 
study of the meteorites also would supply us with very important 
data. Roughly, there a hypothesis may be formed that the Sun and 
our Earth being coeval, the presence of organic compounds in both 
are of similar nature (Oparin, p. 35, The Origin of Life). Carbon 
which appeared on the Earth’s surface entered into combination with 
Earth’s hydrosphere resulting in the products of hydrocarbon oxida¬ 
tion. Various spirits, aldehydes, ketones, acids and other elementary 
organic substances appeared combining in them these elements, 
carbon oxygen and hydrogen, some already found in water. The fourth 
element, nitrogen, played a definite part in formation of the earth in 
the forms of ammonia, amides, alminea, etc. These are all relatively 
simple compounds with comparatively small molecules, but they all 
present a newly emerged factor, a qualitative change in the process 
of evolution. They are guided by new laws which rise out of these 
new compositions. The next important change towards the pheno¬ 
mena of life is the formation of a substance known as proto-protein. 

PROTO-PROTEIN 

Hydrocarbons and their derivatives are of immense chemical poten¬ 
tialities. Inspite of a very slow process of reaotion, a great number of 
varied and,extremely complex interactions takes place mainly in three 
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ways, tin., condensation (lengthening the carbonic chain and reverse 
process of disrupting link between two carbon atoms), polymerisation 
(bridging two organic molecules with oxygen or nitrogen, and the 
reverse process of hydrolysis) and oxydo-reduction. Besides, there are 
reactions involving transference of phospherio acid, amino-nitrogen, 
methyl and other groups from one molecule to the other. Almost all 
of these chemical reactions and transformations of substances take 
place in the living organism; the study of the mechanism of respira¬ 
tion, feimentation of various types of substances indicate that they 
are based on long chains of chemical transformations. 

Protein Gitonrs 

Interaction between the elements of water and organic substances 
lies at the basis of the entire vital process, although the reaction 
is very slow in the prinilive o'-ean which was a solution of elemen¬ 
tary organic substances. From various complex organic compounds 
in Barth’s hydrosphere, formation of protein substances originated. 
Proteins are of vital importance in the make up of vital substance. 
Protoplasm, the material substrate which forms the bodies of animals, 
plants and microbes all coufcain a substantial amount of protein 
which when chemically analysed may be found to be composite 
bricklets known as ‘amino-acids’. A protein molecule is thus built 
of bricks of different sorts Some molecules contain all ‘amino acids’ 
(30 in all known so far); others are less complex. Araino-acidic 
compositions determine the physico-chemical properties in a protein 
substance. The amino acidic particles are linked in a definite manner 
in the albuminous chain, building up a particular protein. Great 
variety of proteins account for the later development of the organisms 
differently constituted. These proto-proteins are made up of albumin¬ 
ous substances formed somewhat in a less orderly way in our planets* 
hydrosphere. They are built up of gigantic molecules and are of 
great ohemical potentialities which, under certain conditions of material 
development, could be transformed gradually into living beings. 

Co-ACERVATES 

We discussed how initially protein substances were dissolved in 
a primary solution. But then, these particles b^gan to <ombine and 
form molecular piles, until finally they separated from the eolation 
in the shape of microscopic droplets or ‘eo-acervates*. ‘Co-acervate 
drops* absorbed various organic substances from the water solntion 
they floated upon and at the Jatter‘s expense increased in volume and 

II 
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weight. This growth was uneven : some grew faster, others slower. 
The internal structure of the quickly growing drops became more and 
more complex and later adapted to nutrition and expansion. This 
state of existence appeared as a distinctly different one when compared 
with earlier compositions. A new feature, a qualitative change in 
the organisational design, was indicated by the co-acervate drops 
which went on changing in their structure and improving for millions 
of years. The simpler ‘co-acervates’ perished; the more complex 
grew and multiplied by division. In the long run they gave rise to 
the simplest living creatures, the ‘protoplasm’. This fact that the 
‘co-acervateremained dislinct from their environment hears a strong 
similarity * with the present day ‘protoplasmic substance’. If we 
squeeze out the protoplasmic substance of a plant cell and put it 
into water, the ‘protoplasmic substance’ will not mix with water, and 
will remain in a state of isolated belt in the surrounding solution. 
Protoplasm is rot merely a combination of ‘colloidal aibstances’, 
though very often the particles combine and form whole cluster- 
complexes under the influence of diverse factors. Very often this 
process leads to the separation of ‘colloidal substances’ in the form 
of a ‘precipitate’, a phenomenon known as coagulation. Thus as a 
result of the mixing of colloids the ‘co-acervate drops’ appeared as 
an important stage in the evolution of primary organic substance 
forming original life. The formation of an individual ‘co-acervate 
drop’ would mean an isolation from the environment and concernra- 
tion of molecules of organic substance at definite points in space and 
no more in a haphazard way. These intricate organisations were 
guided by ‘eolloido-chemical laws’ coming out of ‘colloido-chemical 
relal ions’. 

The next step is in an advance towards a rudimentary organisa¬ 
tion of‘living protoplasm’. 

Protoplasm 

The basic mass or ‘protoplasm’ remained in a fluid state. It 
constituted an intricate and complex ‘co-acervat.e’, composed of 
numerous and diverse patterns of highly molecular organic substances, 
primary protein, fat like compounds, etc. Still, it is not perceptible 
even with the help of the preeent-day most powerful microscope. 
Fragments of gigantic protein, filamentous ‘colloidal properties’ 
forming large clusters, got dissociated from the main mass of 
‘protoplasm' having a definite shape of microscopic drops like mucin, 
piastre!, mitochondria, etc. The vital process, unlike a mechanical 
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process, must be characterised by metabolism (chemical interplay of 
the individual components of protoplasm). The protoplasmic complex 
thus formed received from its environment diverse chemical 
compounds. It continued to receive and discharge a steady stream 
of new particles of substance while the inside was subjected to 
various changes and transformations. This can be understood as a 
process of assimilation. Moreover, the protoplasmic complex never 
remained in a stable state. It was being constantly broken down 
and built up as a result of varied interlinked reactions of decomposi¬ 
tions and syntheses The more complex a system the more numer¬ 
ous the reactions. They occur in a strictly consecutive and harmoni¬ 
ous way and are confined in a state of single and complete system. 
As a result of synthesis of protein from amino-acids, the living 
protoplasm acquired the rhythm of structure and definite arrange¬ 
ment of amino-acids. 


Enzymes 

Now, the point remains to discuss the reasons behind the 
basis of the above mentioned arrangement and order. The leading 
role of course belonged to the chemical potentialities of the substances 
which built up a 'protoplasm'. The nature of their reaction was to 
continue in a very slow speed, almost at a sleepy speed, in the primary 
organisations. Whereas ia the organisms as at present the chemical 
reactions wouid occur in an astonishing speed. The chemical re¬ 
actions taking place at such speed inside the protoplasm can be 
understood with the hypothesis about a number of special biological 
catalysts, the so called ‘Enzymes’. All enzymes are found to be 
protein, pure or combined, with non-protein substauces. As regards 
the nature of their reactions, enzymes would bear full resemblance to 
inorganic catalysts, though they would differ only in the strength of 
action. The organic substance, which changed in the metabolic 
process, formed for a short time a complex compound with its 
corresponding protein enzymes. The complex was not stable and 
underwent further changes in a series. Thus, enzymes provided 
living matter, not only with a powerful acceleration of chemical 
process, but also with an internal chemical apparatus, which helped 
to direct this process into definite channels. 

Each of them is capable of specifically catalysing only one 
definite reaction; only in combination and by strict co-ordination of 
their action could they create that regularity of phenomena, which 
wae lying at the basis of metabolism. Life hcdurred during this 
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development as a new and more complex mode of the organisation of 
matter, an organisation dependent on laws of a higher order than 
those prevailing in inorganic nature. 

Unit Organism 

We have tried to trace out the history of life from the original 
inorganic and individual properties to a higher level of carbon com¬ 
pounds; and from organic hydrocarbon compouud to a further develop¬ 
ment of proteins; and from protein state to still higher stages of colloidal 
combinations and eo-acervate compositions; again from co acervate 
composition to a still more complex functioning of the enzymes. 
With the background of a dynamic nature, the newly achieved 
state of a ‘living protoplasm’ had to develop further self-preservative 
characteristics and stability, implying the most fundamental character¬ 
istics of a complex life-organisation. In the ‘co-acervate drops’, 
coordination among separate chemical reactions was comparatively 
poorly developed; organisation of newly arising colloidal sectors, 
changing constantly, were susceptible to decomposition. The 
synthesis would be haphazard and unstable in nature. Only then 
did the colloidal systems acquire a more or less permanent stability, 
when synthesis in them had been better co-ordinated and regularly 
presented in course of the repetition of those syutheses. That was 
how gradually the fortuitous distribution of amino-acidal residents, 
characterestic of primary protein-like compounds, was gradually 
substituted by a more definite structure of protein globule. Perma¬ 
nency of chemical composition in individual colloidal formation gave 
birth to a certain permanency in this structure, built in a definite 
way; the proteins and the characteristic of this colloidal system were 
combined, not fortuitously any more but in a more regular manner. 
The unstable, transient structure of primary co-acervates was re¬ 
placed by a more guaranteed spatial organisation, showing a definite 
superiority in enzymatic reactions of synthesis over break-down. 
Thus the background had been formed for the fitness of an imier 
structure of a definite and vital organism in concrete condition of 
existence and not in a moment of ‘special creation’ or manifestation 
of ‘vital force’. 

From Pbbcbllulau States to cellular body 

We further can trace gradual complication and perfection of the 
newly formed organism, a qualitatively new form of living matter 
which ean be understood as the simplest living creature. The life 
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which has emerged in a structure of first protozoic organisms is no 
doubt much superior to the older existence forms, like the 'co-acervote 
drops , though they still lacked the cellular structure which appeared 
at a much more advanced stage in ths process of development. 
This aspect of the development of cellular structure has been worked 
out by Soviet scientists like Prof. Lepeshinskaya and others. They 
have studied the different functions of the enzymes, yeast, yellow of 
the egg, and pronounced that the living substance is capable of 
assimilating the external environment and developing into cellular 
structure. In the same process of development unicellular organisms 
were substituted by better organised multi-cellular structures. Life 
emerged, life then developed further in other forms of more 
complicated end, more perfect modes, characterised by a principle, the 
principle of natural selection of the fittest one, as Darwin proved 
about one hundred years ago. 


Conclusion 

Hundreds and thousands of years passed. Living things at first 
fed on organic substance alone. Later on, they worked out a process 
of building up organic substance out of the materials of inorganic 
nature r.«. out of carbouic acid and water, probably because the 
quantity of organic matter gradually decreased. They also developed 
a capacity to absorb the energy of the sun, decomposing carbonic 
acid with its help, and building up organic substances out of carbon 
in their own body. Simple plants, blue green algae, were the first 
evolutes of this type. Other living creatures continued to feed in 
the old way and the algae became an additional item of food 
for them. 

Marchj |of Life 

Life marched on through Eozoic period of unicellular living 
beings, both plants and animals, towards multicellular existence 
lasting for millions of years. Life stepped into a still higher 
level of Paleozoic period. The Cambrian period (about 500 
million years ago) had, seen life confined to seas and oceans. 
The next period is the Silurian period when the vertebrates 
appeared for the first time and that too in sea. Three hundred 
and fifty million years ago the Devonian period had seen the 
real fish and animals resembling present-day shirks. One hundred 
million years later, the reptiles and gigantic ferns were the charac¬ 
teristic growth, of carboniferous period. Two hundred and fifty 
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million years ago the Permian period began. The egg-laying reptiles, 
and huge lizards went on roving both in the sea, sky and on the 
surface of the earth. The reptiles, snakes, iehthyopsida reigned 
over the earth’s surface throughout the entire length of Jurassic and 
Cretaeceous periods. 

Age of mammals had started about thirty five millions years ago. 
The reptiles died in the middle half of the Tertiary period. The animals 
and flowers resembling present day life appeared in the second half of 
that Tertiary period. Anthropoid apes had already come into existence. 
About a million years ago, on the borderline of the Tertiary and the 
Quarternary periods, the ape-men had appeared. In the Quarternary 
period, during the Ice Age, the earth had seen already a real mau, the 
most glorious achievement of nature in (he process of evolution. 
Life continued to develop further. 

Thus science would refute the theories of special creation 
or chance origin of living creatures. Life thus can be shown to have 
a concrete basis in the nature of facts, shorn of its mysterious 
colouring.* 

Note by the writer : The paper was read at a sitting of some of 
my fellow-teachers at Patna. I owe au apology to all for any uninten¬ 
tional misrepresentation of facts, as I claim only a very limited know¬ 
ledge of the different fields of science. I owe a lot of thanks to 
some of my scientist friends who have helped me with valuable sug¬ 
gestions for preparing this paper. I am indebted to the authors 
from whose works 1 have taken materials for this subject, a list 
of which is appended herewith. 

1. Physical Basis of Life ... ... Bernal. 

2. The Origin of Life ... ... OpariD. 

3. In the Land of Soviet Union ... Oleg Pisarzhevsky. 

4. Fundamentals of Michurin Biology ... Stolotov. 

5. Biography of the Earth ... ... Gamow. 

6 The Science of Life ... ... Wells & Huxley. 



THE ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL MILIEU 
DURING THE TIME OF THE GREAT 
BENGALI POET NABIN SEN 
( 1850 - 1905 ) 


Dr. Miss Indira Sarkar 

Nabin Sen (1847-1909) held forth as author for nearly four decades 
starting from 1871 onwards. The period of creativity falls within 
the last thirty years of the nineteenth century and the first decade of 
the twentieth. His first work, Avakasha-Ranjini (Leisure-Enter¬ 
tainer), Vol. I was published in 1871 and his ‘last work, Amritabha 
dealing with the life of Chaitanya, published posthusously, was left 
incomplete at the time of his death. These years are momentous in 
the history of Bengali literature and civilisation. They generate and 
witness the elans de- la vie . which ultimately take shape in the trans¬ 
formations and reuiakings known as the Beogali revolution of 1905. 
Nabin Sen is an architect, father and pioneer of this revolution and of 
the ideas of 1905. 

Luring this period the economic pattern of Bengal as of the rest 
of India, generally Bpeaking, was in the main non-industrial. About 
the middle of the nineteenth century railways and telegraphs made 
their ddbut as well as coal-mining and jute mills in Bengal and cotton 
mills in Bombay. The jute mills were in non-Bengali (Scottish) 
hands. But in Bombay the mill-owners were Indian (Gujrati, Parsi 
and Maratha). Banking institutions and insurance companies had 
hardly yet been tried by Bengali and other Indian business organi¬ 
zers. In these lines Bombay Indians were relatively more advanced 
than Bengalis, both Hindu and Muslim. Industrialisation was to 
all intents and purposes unknown to Indian masses and classes. The 
industries in so far as they existed were virtually monopolized by the 
British entrepreneurs. Modern capitalism started its career in India 
under foreign auspices. Factory legislation was enacted in the 80’b 
of the century. It affected Bombay capitalists. Labour movement 
was to a certain extent getting established among the mill workers 
in the cotton mill area. But labour as a category was hardly yei 
known in Bengal even among the intelligentsia. Bengal as the rest 
of India continued to be the land of cultivators, artisans and cottage 
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industries as well as of rural {copulation. Calcutta did not have more 
than 850,000 and Bombay more than 800,000 inhabitants, down 
to 1900. 

On the whole, both journalism as well as belles lettres, stories 
and intellectual curiosity generally were almost non-industrial and 
non-econornie. Poverty was an appalling fact. But the consciousness 
of publicists, litterateurs and thinkers, about the miseries of the 
teeming millions was not much influenced by realistic economic consi¬ 
derations. It was mere sentimental, humanitarian and philanthropic 
or religious and moral. 

Technical schools and colleges with special reference to mecha¬ 
nical, electrical and chemical engineering were conspicuous by their 
absence. Sanitary and public health institutions and ideologies did 
not mako their appearance. There were distinguished medical practi¬ 
tioners of the modern type among Indians as well as professors of 
physics, chemistry, botany and so forth. But researches in medicine 
or physical and natural sciences were few and far between. 

The star-gazers, idealists, highbrows and social reformers or 
patriots of the second half of the nineteenth century were then chiefly 
persons of non-scientific, non-technieal, non-industrial, non-capita- 
listic and non-socialistic enthusiam. Their ideologies of public and 
social service were derived in the abstract from the study of literature 
as developed in the progressive countries of the west, especially of 
England. The University of Calcutta as well as the other Indian 
Universities served to cater among young intellectuals morsels of 
theoretical knowledge in arts and sciences. It was poetry, fiction, 
philosophy, logic, economic and political theories, elementary physical 
and chemical ideas and so forth that constituted the spiritual food of 
Young India. It was as a youngster nurtured in the all too philo- 
sophkjo-literary and speculative milieu of Calcutta University and 
untouched by industries, banks, factories, mines, workingmen, labour- 
movement and so forth, that Nabin Sen developed and exhibited his 
creativities as a poet, man of letters and thinker. 

It is to combat this ultra-literary, ultra-theoretical and ultra- 
speculative tendencies of thought and life that the revolution of 190$ 
was engineered by Young Bengal. Bengalis wanted to industrialise 
themselves, introduce machinism and capitalism as well as organise 
schools for modern science, technocracy and engineering and assert 
themselves peers of the politically free nations in achievements of 
all domains. These are the ideas of 1003 associated with the smdeshi 
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movement. In the making of this ideology Sen's speculative idealism 
bad a great part as a foster-nurse and a transformer. 

It is not irrelevant to note here that in Europe also it is during 
the transition between pre-industrial and industrial ages romanticism 
in literature and art floursihed. Or, at any rate, European roman¬ 
ticists hardly ever considered it worth while to attempt grasping the 
economic conditions in a realistic manner. Their social philosophies 
were more or less idealistic and utopian. We may refer to the works 
of Lamartine (1790-1869), Vigny (179G-1863), Hugo (18C2-1886) and 
Musset (1810-1857). The industrialisation of France was in its infan¬ 
tile stages, so to say, while these romanticists were holding forth. 
In the case of Hugo, perhaps, the influence of industrial economy 
may be said to have had some role. But although, the socio-econo¬ 
mic conditions of Franco hardly affected the romanticists, Bengal 
during the second half of the nineteenth century, chiefly agricultural 
and rural as it was,—was nearly indentical with France during the 
first half. Madhusudan Datta (1824-73), Rangalal Banerji (1826-87), 
Dinabandhu Mitra (183U-73), Bihari Chakravarti (1836-94), Hem 
Banerji (1838-1903), Nabin Sen (1847-1909)—all these romanticists 
of Bengal, like the romanticists of France, had their spiritual urges 
almost uninfluenced, so to say, by the economic conditions. The 
works of British romanticists, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
and Byron, were likewise uneconomic and unindustrial. Goethe, 
Schiller, Klinger and other romanticists of Germany flourished under 
the agricultural and wirtually non-industrial regime of Central Europe, 
during the early years of the 19th century. 

Politically the period witnessed the beginnings of the nationalist 
movement. Agitation of intellectuals, lawyers and industrial pioneers 
against the British bureaucracy and bourgeoisie was getting more and 
more vocal. Indian National Congress was established in 1895. 
Tbe sessions of this body became the nucleus of organised and syste¬ 
matic propaganda among the highbrows and higher intellectuals. 
One of the chief targets was the British tariff and currency policies 
which had been adversely affecting the growth and development of 
modern industries in Indian hands Another target was the inequa¬ 
lities between Indian and British on Indian soil in regard to tbe 
services and other fields of activities. The democratic language and 
egalitarian theories of Jereniy Bentham and John Stuart Mill, were 
on the lips of the fathers and volunteers of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress os well as in the columns of tbe daily newspapers. Lawyers 
and journalists were adept also in the humanitarian principles ot the 
e—aoiap—ii 
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French and American revolutions. They knew how to quote the 
precedents of constitutional progress from British parliamentary 
history. All this was very simple to the scholars of the Universities. 

But in the actual political fields the only democratic institutions 
known to Indians were the municipalities and district boards' estab¬ 
lished by the Local Self Government Act of 1887. The discrepahbies 
between the ideology of the text-book and the realities of public life 
were too glaring. Hence the conflict between Young India and the 
British raj. The, tug-of war led ultinntely to the demand for sioaraj 
(self-rule) on Colonial (Dominion) lines as one of the planks of the 
Bengali -.revolution. The sioaraj ideology became the life-blood bf 
Indian leaders, intellectuals and youngmen along with the industrial- 
mechanistic ideas of 1905-10. The politics or sioaraj has in the long 
run led up to the establishment of two Peominions in 1947 (August 
15). It is worth while to note that our Nabio Sen was a feeder of 
the consciousness and a maker of the milieu in which the sioaraj 
ideology got a natural habitat, 



THE ROLE OF THE AYURVEDA IN 
MODERN INDIA 

Dr. Nares Chandra Ghosh, M.B.B.S. (Cal.), Ayurvedacharya 

The Ayurveda though very ancient, is the most useful, 

effective and practical science of healing that is prevalent in the modern 
world. It deals not only with the origin and symptoms of diseases 
and therapeutical art, but also with a deep outlook on the creation of 
human beings, their internal and external functions and faculties, 
and the ways and means of their living long and happy lives. Now- 
a-days people generally think that there was no scope of scientific 
research, of accurate investigation and examination in the days when 
the Ayurveda was compiled, and that its compilation depended upon 
the contemplation and meditation of the ancient sages. But when 
one reads Charaka (WTO), Susruta Bagbhata (wi»Bre)aud other 

treatises on the subject, written probably before 1000 B.C., one will 
fail to understand how this great science could grow up with so 
accuracy and effectiveness without deep investigation and careful 
research. Besides, the Ayurveda is perhaps the leading science of 
healing that introduced surgery and obstetrics and other acute methods 
of treatment. 

Before proceeding with the discussion on the subject, let us first 
see the aim and object of the Ayurveda. 

Ay us (WigO or the span of life is a close contact of the atma (vmffl 
or the spirit of animation) with the body, mind and organs of per¬ 
ception. So, the Ayurveda is the subject in which the beneficial and 
unbeneficial matters of ayus, its idiosyncracy, its standard and its four 
different kiuds have been .discussed The four kinds of ayus are hitayus 
<$01$), ahitayus sukhayus (fpsigO and asukhayus (scfJWT^p). 

The person who is truthful, honest, peace-loving, prudent, temperate, 
sober, thoughtful, meritorious and charitable, who wishes good of all 
creatures, studies arts and science, shows respect to superiors, serves 
the overaged persons, enjoys the three great objects of life, viz., 
religion, wealth and desire, who does spiritual and material duties with 
similar devotion, who has no special attraction for any enjoyable 
matter, no hatred and jealousy, no passion or anger and no egotism 
is called hitayus ; and the ayus of a person who leads his life against 
these principles is ahitayus. 
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The ayus of a man who is not attacked and overcome by any 
physical and mental troubles, who has youthful spirit and strength, 
ability and valour, who likes arts and science, whose organs of per¬ 
ception are so sharp that he can enjoy the nature and all enjoyable 
things happily, who is rich but not proud, who can begin and success¬ 
fully finish any work and can freely move anywhere he likes is 
sukhayus, and a person of quite opposite nature is asukhayus. 

The aim of the Ayurveda is to make every person either hitayus 
or sukhayus, and its method of treatment is based on this object. 

The main principle of the science of healing is to adjust the cause 
and effect of diseases, and this principle has been carefully and 
effectively followed by the Ayurveda. It has eight different sections, 
viz. (1) salyatantra (STPRFB), i.e., surgery; (2) salaktj at antra (strW15FU), 
i.e., the treatment of diseases of ejes, ears, nose, throat, etc., that 
lie on the upper part of the collar-bone ; (3) kayachikitsa 
i.e., the treatment of the body below the coliar-bone ; (4) Bhutavidya 
(gafeUT), i.e., treatment of mental diseases arising out of natural or 
unnatural phenomenal causes ; (5) Kaumaravritya i e , 

treatment of infants and eradication of their diseases arising out of 
mother’s milk, nipple, sucking, etc. ; (6) A cj a da t antra , i e., 

the nature of poisons arising out of bites of snakes, scorpions, rats and 
other venomous insects and its adequate treatment ; (7) Rasayana- 
tantra (WWaarat), i.e., au elaborate explanation of premature age and 
the nature of treatment for stopping it, and also for increasing longe¬ 
vity, intellect, retentive power and strength, and for preventing 
dilatory diseases ; (8) Bajikaranatantra , i.&., spermatic 

treatment, improvement of spermatic chord and of masculinity. 

These sections show how scientifically the Ayurveda followed the 
method of examining the constitution of a patient, and prognosis, 
diagnosis and treatment of various diseases. 

It is a stern fact that the modern science of healing like allopathic 
system guides the physicians to handle and treat only the disease ; 
but the Ayurveda instructs its learners and practitioners to deal with 
the patient as well as his disease. So the Ayurvedic treatment is 
as varied for the same disease as the internal and external constitutions 
of the patient which become jeopardized by the disorder of tridashas 
(&$*), viz., vayu (mg), pitta (Are) and kapha (%<*). The equilibrium of 
these three doshas keeps the living organism healthy and sound. 
This fundamental principle of Ayurvedic treatment is much more 
important and effective than modern allopathic treatment, for it does 
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not work on a part, but on the whole human structure which may 
increase its longevity. The first part, viz., the Sutraslhan (gtTCNR) 
of Charaka-Samhita contains elaborate description and 

effects of metabolic activities of tridoshas which is worth attentive 
Btudy and close research. 

Tridoshas keep the metabolic balance of living organisms. The 
Ayurvedic term of dosha (3[ta) does not mean ‘harm’ or ‘fault’ or ‘hor¬ 
mones’. It may be literally called morbific diathesis. The interpre¬ 
tation of the principles of the Ayurveda in English by some allopaths 
and others is in many cases ridiculous and misleading ; and practically 
speaking it is difficult to explain clearly the significance of the 
Ayurvedic theories in English, until and unless some arrangement 
is made by our N ational Government for the purpose. Vayu is tran¬ 
slated as air or wind, pitta as bile and kapha as cough or phlegm. 
But the Ayurvedic vayu, pitta and kapha are not'air,'‘bile’and 
‘phlegm’. The three may be expressed to some extent in English 
as the complex phenomena of physico-physio-psychological organs of 
human body. They are always trying to guide the lesions in an 
organized way. Of course, there are cases in which lesions become 
malignant from tbe very start of life. There are also numerous cases 
of lesions turning malignant due to habit and other causes. This 
metabolic or doshic changes have been clearly explained in the Ayur¬ 
veda and it has arranged radical treatment to remove this metabolic 
unbalance as far as possible. 

All living beings have a number of well-organized and developed 
tissues, which keep the organism normal aud healthy, so long as the 
work of the tissues and organs remain well-balanced and fairly co¬ 
ordinated. This may be called balanced metabolism or the equili¬ 
brium of vayu, pitta and kapha. But when any of these becomes 
malignant, the balance of organism is shattered, and it brings disaster 
in course of time. Animals are guided by natural instinct and they 
do not change their home; so there is little doshic or metabolic 
constitutional unbalance in their organism. But human beings briug 
this problematic unbalance through their agnosticism and indiscretion. 

Vayu, pitta and kapha impart motion of living organism and keep 
the brain, nerves and cells in order. None of them have any separate 
water-tight action without the help of the other two. The metabolic 
activities of any of these three cannot be divided absolutely from 
another for its particular work in living organism. The activities of 
one may easily affect the activities of tbe other two to some extent,— 
one may be affected to a greater degree and tbe other to a lesser 
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degree. The normal activities of the Mire? keep the living organism 
in good order. The doshic influence is thus based on relativity of the 
one with the other two, and not on the special purity of each. The 
doshic triad is not only affected by food and drink and other things 
required for maintaining the body structure and organs, hut also by 
the climatic condition. 

There are different climatic zones in this world,—some are hot, 
some cold, and some are neither cold nor hot. This climatic condition 
has a great influence on internal and external, physical and menial 
constitution of living beings, ft is said in the Ayurveda that the 
people of hot countries have strong bata (ana) ; for, a man without vayu 
tendency cannot tolerate heat. So also the people of cold countries 
have strong pitta ; for, it enables one to tolerate cold. The people 
of temp “rate zones have strong kapha, which maintains the equili¬ 
brium of vayu and pitta. 

According to the Ayurveda vayu is cold in nature, pitta is hot, 
and kapha has the even nature of cold and hot and it maintains the 
equality of vayu and pitta. The time of death has also been ascer¬ 
tained on the same principle. Generally at the time of death vayu 

increases and pitta decreases. The people of India can tolerate boat, 
but not cold. So death occurs here at the time when cold increases 
during day or night. So it generally happens after midnight ^hen 

cold increases. The modern medical science also says that .the heat 

of blood comes down by a degree or so at midnight Another, time 

of death comes after midday and remains till evoning, for this time 
also increases vata (^RT> tendency. In the Ayurveda these two specific 
periods of day and night have been described as equal in niture to 
the rainy season and winter respectively. According to the opinion 
of Western scientists death generally increases in India during August 
and December every year, and this view tallies somewhat with that 
of the Ayurveda. The diseases arising out of the iqcreass of pit^a 
generally brings death at day-time till midday. 

If and when the climatic condition of a particular zone rules over 
the living organism, it is desirable to make research .on ho.w it .afters 
and to what extent, if a man changes his,motherrzojue and leads his 
life in another zone. 

There is no mention of microscope in the Ayurveda, but,inhere 
is,mention and accurate description of numerous microbes, gproqs 
and baciUi that work in entrails, bipod,, etc., and bring maajr ki^s f 
diseases. Sueruta has given a vivid description of aeven ^nds.pf 
iBv«nble,ge*m* growing opt of -blood. .He has alpo mentioned.,pf 
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numerous other similar germs and how they bring various diseases. 
This bacteriological matters must have been discovered by examining 
thousands of people Who suffered from diseases caused by baOilli, but 
it seems strange how the Ayurvedists Could find them without the 
help of a microscope. 

Some of the basic principles of the Ayurveda clearly show that 
there is an extensive scope of research, examination and observation 
regarding its doctrines. AlIoj>athic treatment and medicines came 
to our country from western zone, that is, from a cold to a hot zone. 
It is essentially necessary to find out if this change of treatment and 
the use of medicines of cold climatic regions have done any harm 
to the people of our hot country. It is found that the average longe. 
vity of the people of India is rapidly coming down day after day. 
Even now ii is found in some rare cases that a man who has full 
faith in the Ayurvedic treatment aud medicines lives comfortably 
longer than those who have little belief in the Ayurveda. Of course, 
the different zones of the world has become mixed up now-a-days 
through the people running from one country to another. But in 
spite of this it is desirable that the medical science of a particular 
zone, like the Ayurveda of India, should be adjusted, after careful 
researches, to the change that has come down to our country. But 
unfortunately no such action is being taken even after we have 
become free. Plans are being made for the improvement of the 
country in industry and finance, and also in health, but not on the 
basis of the Ayurveda, our great national medical science, but ott the 
principles of foreign science. 

The Ayurveda discards the principle of injecting to human body 
any poison taken from other animals to counteract particular diseases, 
like pox, erysipelas, etc. There is little scope of dealing here with 
some malignant diseases Which rtiin the health and hasten the death 
of man. The Ayurveda has good theories and effective advice for 
their prevention and cure. Vaccination and similar other process of 
prevention are not known to the Ayurveda. But it has directions 
and medicines to prevent the attack of pox and many other infectious 
and malignant diseases. Unfortunately very few people of our country, 
Where this great science is botn and brought up in ancient times, 
believe in Its methods and medidines. If our National Government 
gave full attention and made dtte arrangement for elaborate research 
bh the Ayurvedic principles ofr treatment and medicines and made it 
up-to*dite, many harmful diseases might be prevented with great 
success tod it would have become more popular than it is now. 'there 
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are many veteran and eminent Ayurvedic and Allopathic physicians 
and surgeons who can help the Government in the matter. 

Most of the people of upper grade of our country are constantly 
trying to drive away English language from this land, but they are 
firmly grasping at the ostentatious customs and habits of the English 
which they left behind them when giving up their predomination on 
our country. When these people are doing so, the persons of lower 
grade cannot but follow them, particularly when the people’s Govern¬ 
ment is following the same principle. 80 , the Ayurveda, the most 
valuable and popular medical science of our country, is not receiving 
due care and attention of our Government, because it has no close 
touch with the Western Science. In some parts of India it is recei¬ 
ving some patronage of the State Governments, but in many states 
it is being neglected in spite of strenuous efforts of the Ayurvedic 
physicians. For example, we can cite the case of West Bengal. 

In 1939 a “General Council and State Faculty of Ayurvedic 
Medicines, Bengal” was established by the British Government. This 
Council registered the names of the efficient Ayurvedic piactitioners, 
and their medical certificates were accepted by the then Government. 
But at present when our country is free and the Government is 
national their ceitificates have no value and they are thrown away 
everywhere—in Government and private offices. No practical scope 
of study and research on the A) urveda is given ; only some paltry 
help is given to the Ayurvedic Colleges that have been established 
by private enterprises during the British rule which supported and 
helped them. 

When we consider the role of the Ayurveda in modern India we 
ecome despaired of any success of this great medical science which 
s not receiving as much patronage of our National Government as 
the foreign medical science. Of course, we should not say that 
allopathy should be cornered, but we should say that due arrangement 
should be made for elaborate and careful study of the Ayurveda by 
establishing a Central Ayurvedic Research Institute, and its branches 
in different States ; that adequate money should be allotted to the 
Ayurvedic research and Ayurvedic hospitals should be established for 
the purpose, and that it should be a broad item of the next Five-year 
Plan. A large amount of money has been and is still being spent 
on allopathic researches on some diseases, though the methods of the 
Ayurveda are more effective to our land than any other science. If 
a part dt the amount had been and even now is being spent on the 
Ayurvedic reaches on those diseases, the results probably would 
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have been and will be more fruitful than that achieved so far by 
allopathic researches. But no satisfactory scope is given to the 
Ayurveda which could bring back sound health and longevity of the 
people of our country for whom this great science was built. 

It is a sad thing that our Government is taking some steps which 
are detrimental to the interest of some efficacious Ayurvedic medicines. 
Taxes have been imposed on aristas (sil^g) which hamper their produc¬ 
tion to a great degree, though there is enough demand of them and 
the people feel really hale and hearty when they take them on the 
advice of the physicians. There was no such taxation on Ayurvedic 
medicines even during the foreign rule. Government would have 
done good to the suffering people if they tried to help the producers 
to bring down the price of the Ayurvedic medicines by supplying 
some of the ingredients at a lower price. We" hope that the taxes 
should be withdrawn from all kinds of Ayurvedic medicines which are 
really useful to the common people of our country. 

Let us conclude by citing the view of the great Ayurvedic Scien¬ 
tist, Pandit Shiva Sarma : “In the case of Ayurveda, too, the spirit 
of scientific inquiry is conspicuous by its absence. An intensive 
investigation, backed by adequate resources, a genuine study and 
correct grasp of the Ayurvedic techniques, and a determined effort 
unhampered by obstruction and sabotage (through ignorance, prejudice 
or vested interests) may yet yield tho cure which has so far eluded 
the endless and concerted search by the entire scientific world.” The 
Scientist speaks of the cure of Cancer, hut we speak about the_entire 
Ayurvedic Science. 
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THE ABBEY THEATRE 


Pkonoxi Baksi, M.A. 

To anyone interested in the revival of poetie drama in modern 
times, the development of the Abbey Theatre is inevitably an important 
focus of attention. The •Irish dramatic movement which created the 
Abbey Theatre, was the first real upsurge of poetry in the world of 
drama since the days of Shakespeare and the Jacobeans. In the 
Restoration Theatre, prose had assumed the ascendancy and the plays 
generally contained the spirit of criticism rather than the vision of 
poetry. In the nineteenth century, (bough nearly all the major poets, 
and many minor ones, tried their hands at verse drama, their efforts 
were mainly in the nature ol‘ experiments in a literary form and the 
stress did not fall on performance. Thus the poetic plays which were 
written lacked, on the whole, the fire of dramatic inspiration. Drama 
in general aimed mainly at entertainment in Victorian times; there was 
gorgeous spectacle in almost every production but very little depth 
before the sixties. As has been appropriately remarked by Ernest 
Reynolds, “ Nobody went to the theatre to think, any more than they 
go to the cinema for that purpose today.” 1 Honrv Arthur Jones started 
a crusade for serious thought in drama, and this combined with the 
influence of Ibsen to produce at the end of the century the naturalistic 
drama of social problems. But though the English drama took over 
the problem play from Ibsen, it entirely overlooked the poetic drama 
of his early period and the symbolical and psychological drama of his 
later years. Thus when the Irish dramatic movement began, the 
theatre was still dominated by spectacle, but there w r as a consciousness 
of shortcomings and a predilection for the naturalistic problem play. 
Last, but not the least, prose of a pedestrian quality was the general 
medium for the stage and the most suited to the play dealing with the 
social problems of the day. 

The Irish dramatic movement owes its origin to the vision and the 
faith of one man, William Butler Yeats. ThiB movement, of which 
the Abbey Theatre was the result and the symbol, was national in its 
origins, materials, resources and methods. It was part of the new 
Irigb consciousness of nationality, and together with the new political 
aims and the revival of Irish culture, the need was felt for a national 
Theatre. The Irish Literary Society had been founded by Yeats in 
London in 1891 and the National Literary Society in Dublin in 1892. 
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A Gaelic League was founded in 1893 by several Gaelic scholars. For 
several years, Yeats discussed with many friends, among them Lady 
Gregory, the possibilities of finding a small theatre in London or 
Dublin. Lady Gregory records, “ Things seemed to grow possible as 
we talked. 2 In 1899 the Irish Literary Theatre came into being. 
Yeats’s “ Countess Cathlcen ” and Edward Martyn’s “ Heather 
Field ” were the first two plays rehearsed. The help of George Moore 
at this stage put the activities of the company on a more practical plane 
than they had been. A charge of blasphemy almost held up " Countess 
Cathleen.” But ultimately the season began in May, 1899. For 
three years plays were produced by training and rehearsing English 
actors in London and bringing them over to play in Ireland. Thereafter 
Yeats and Lady Gregory with A.E. (George Kussell) became interested 
in amateur theatre groups of working men and women under 
William and Frank Fay. The Irish Literary Theatre ended, and this 
new group became the Irish National Dramatic Company, soon after¬ 
wards becoming known as the Irish National Theatre Society. A.E.’s 
Deirdre ” and Yeats’s “ Cathleen ni Houlihan ” were its first 
productions (1902). Two new playwrights joined—Seumas O’Cuisin 
(James Cousins) and Fred Kvan. In May, 1903 (lie company visited 
London, thereby bringing the Irish dramatic movement to the notice 
of the literary world of England and incidentally arousing the interest 
of Miss Ilorniman, whose financial helps enabled the Society to acquire 
the Abbey Theatre a year later. The early policy of the Abbey Theatre 
may be summed up in Lady Gregory’s words, “ We went on giving 
what we thought good until it became popular.” 3 The path of the 
Abbey Theatre was not smooth. The plays, new in theme and form, 
of the aroused violent animosity; for instance, the selling of souls for 
gold in “ Countess Cathleen ” was construed as blasphemy and riots 
occurred among patriotic Irishmen at the allegedly unfavourable 
interpretation of Irishmen in “ The Playboy of the Western World.” 
On several occasions the plays were produced under police protection, 
but after being witnessed, they generally won popularity. Differences 
of opinion between the managers and the departure of the Fays from 
the company caused a slight setback towards the end of the first 
decade. In 1911-12 the Company undertook a tour of the United 
States of America. Their reception varied from town to town. 
New York and Philadelphia, for instance, were hostile at first while 
other cities received them with enthusiasm. Since then new play¬ 
wrights have joined the Abbey. Some have drifted away again to other 
forms of writing and other occupations. Men like Padraie Colum and 
T. 0, Murray have made valuable contributions to the theatre before 
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taking up other interests. In 1951 a fire partially destroyed the Abbey. 
Plans are being drawn up for a larger theatre on the same site but 
practical difficulties have yet to be surmounted before the plan is 
completed. 

When it was established, this new theatre of Ireland had a new 
set of ideals and objectives distinct from those prevalent at the time. 
The main charge against the nineteenth century was that it started the 
commercialisation of the theatre; the Abbey Theatre, on the other hand, 
was devoted to pure aestheticism and idealism. 

In the first place, these ideals were poetic ideals. Yeats, the main 
force of the movement at its inception, desired the exploitation of ‘ the 
living imagination in drama. Journalism and second-rate literature 
had atrophied men’s imagination; he felt that the drama of his time 
was no longer progressing and must be reborn if it was not to perish 
entirely. Contemporary drama stressed the manner of presentation 
rather than the matter presented; little or nothing was left to the 
imagination of the audience. In the Abbey Theatre prime 
importance was given to the words, the poetry of the drama. 

Yeats found in the peasants of Ireland the poetry that he could 
not find elsewhere. The peasants combined a love of the heroic and the 
homely with a certain imaginative spirit, and their language was still 
instinct with spontaneity and suggestiveness. In the Samhain (1904) 
Yeats speaks of “ that conversation of the people which is so full of 
riches because it is so full of leisure, or . . . those old stories of the folk 
which were made by men who believed so much in the soul, and so 
little in anything else, that they were never entirely certain that the 
earth was solid under the foot-sole.” 4 Elsewhere Yeats says, ‘‘ One 
can write well in that country idiom without much thought about one’s 
words; the emotion will bring the right word itself, for there everything 
is old and everything is alive and nothing common or threadbare.”* 
Synge puts this view in a more concrete manner in his preface to ” The 
Playboy of the Western World : ” In a good play every speech should 
be as fully flavoured as a nut or apple, and Buch speeches cannot be 
written by anyone who works among people who have shut their lips 
on poetry. In Ireland, for a few years more, we have a popular 
imagination that is fiery, and magnificent, and tender; so that those of 
us who wish to write start with a chance that is not given to writers in 
places where the spring-time of the local life has been forgotten, and 
the harvest is a memory only, and the straw has been turned into 
bricks.* 

The Abbey Theatre thus introduced a new diction into drama. 
Yeats realised that the national theatre would remain hopelessly 
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parochial unless it adopted English as its language. He effected a 
compromise by using the English spoken by the peasants of the east 
and west of Ireland. These peasants were mainly bilingual and 
translated into the English they spoke, the syntax and imagery of the 
Irish language. Lady Gregory, who was also bilingual, was of 
immense help to Yeats in forming this new diction. It was Yeats 
again who rescued Synge from the barren work of French art criticism 
and sent him to the Aran Islands in the west of Ireland to learn the 
common speech and become a playwright. This search for poetry 
among the peasants implies that the results of civilization and 
sophistication have not been entirely salutary. This has an affinity to 
Wordsworth’s views which led him to seek the elemental passions and 
feelings of man in the rural classes. 

Secondly, the dramatists of the Abbey Theatre brought back 
imagination into drama. The nineteenth cenlury concentrated on 
realistic splendour of presentation and did not encourage the audience 
to give the. greatest importance to the actor and his lines. Yeats had 
a complaint regarding the plays of the naturalistic school dealing with 
modern educated people also. The chief character always seemed to 
be uninspired, gushing and sentimental. In fact, the plays could never 
become impassioned without making someone gushing or sentimental. 
This was due to the fact that educated well-bred people are not supposed 
to wear their hearts on their sleeves, nor have they got any charming 
or artistic language except in light conversation. Powerful language 
of passion they do not have and when deeply moved would merely stare 
silently into the fireplace such a reaction could not ordinarily be either 
dramatic or poetic. To the Irish dramatists, who were not under the 
sway of naturalism, beauty and truth were justified of themselves and 
their creation was a service to mankind. These men turned to their 
Celtic heritage for their inspiration; they recaptured the spirit of 
wonder and old-world magic as they explored the avenues leading back 
into the realms of Celtic myths and legends. Lady Gregory translated 
into English prose the two great bodies of heroic legends surrounding 
Cuchulain and Finn in “ Cuchulain of Muirthemne ” (1902) and 
" Gods and Fighting Men ” (1904). Later playwrights were to make 
extensive use of these and other translations. 

Apart from the subject-matter a resolution was effected in stage 
decor also. The Abbey wanted its audience to concentrate on the play; 
hence the setting was kept unobtrusive, generally being a simple back¬ 
ground of one colour. To Yeats the poetry was the important thing; 
even the actors took second place, being merely required to enunciate 
beautifully. Later under the influence of the No plays of Japan, he 
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advocated the use of masks, in drama and a combination of dance, 
music, verse and scenery to produce the desired effect. This conception 
of drama was akin to that already shown by the Wagner Festival at the 
Bayreuth Festpielhaus in 187G. There, as in the later Irish movement, 
a new synthesis of music, drama, scenery and philosophy was attmepted. 
Drama, in Yeats’s opinion, should provide intellectual excitement; the 
mind should go to the theatre to be liberated. 

Yeats also believed that remoteness w T as necessary in drama. It 
was only by receding from the audience on the superficial realistic plane 
that an actor could approach and inhabit ‘ the deeps of the mind.’ 
Yeats maintains that drama has always been associated with ritual, a 
thing of beauty and magic, not a thing of reality. Art was born as 
ritual and could be resuscitated only by a revival of ritual. An artist is 
essentially creative and must not subject himself to Time or Space or 
verisimilitude. By his over insistence on ritual, Yeats weakened 
his drama. 

There was an attempt to elementalise the drama and to raise it 
front the level of topicality. The plays were to deal with the 
fundamentals of life, thereby acquiring universality. To Yeats poetry 
constituted reality but to Synge reality—the vital life and speech of the 
people of the Aran Islands—was poetry. Synge points out, “ On the 
stage, one must have reality, and one must have joy; and that is why 
the intellectual modern drama has failed, and people have grown sick 
of the false joy of the musical comedy, that lias beeii given them in place 
of the rich joy found only in what is superb and wild in reality.” 7 

Yeats contributed plays of patriotic and lyrical fervour. Tn some 
plays like ” The Shadowy Waters,” the lyricism swamps- the theatrical 
qualities of the play. Several plays were written in collaboration with 
Lady Gregory and with Moore. 

Synge contributed a peculiar nature-mysticism to the movement 
and thence to English drama in general. In the Aran Islands he 
apprehended nature as part of human life. Before him nature had 
appeared as a background, perhaps very close and well-known to the 
characters. But in Synge’s plays, Nature partakes of human life, 
as it were. No system of philosophy is indicated by his attitude. 
Nature appears as an actor recognised by the other actors, sometimes a 
constant well-known companion as in “Well of the Saints,”. and 
sometimes as a more terrible and ruthless force drawing them on to 
their fates as in “ Riders to the Sea,” 

Lady Gregory’s contribution to the movement and to the world 
of drama* ta of a slighter and less concrete nature. She experimented 
light-heartedly with all sorts of forms and made many happy discoveries 
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in details of technique. It was she who developed the dialogue which 
became characteristic of the Abbey. She also experimented with the 
one-act play. Her plays Bhow a delicate strength of construction and a 
gift for quick development of the plot. A mixture of human and 
patriotism occurs in “ The Rising of the Moon,” mirth and pathos in 
“ The Travelling Man,” " The Dragon ” and others. She has left 
one memorable tragedy, ” The Gaol Gate.” 

In a pamphlet giving advice to aspiring playwrights, the leaders 
of the Irish dramatic movement insisted on clarity and economy of 
incidents. One subject should be treated in a play; it was also pointed 
out that unity of impression could not be attained by attention to 
dialogue but by shaping and re-shaping the plot. 

The leaders left the choice of subject to the playwrights making it 
clear that there were no specific formulae for drama—any knot of events 
or incidents involving passionate feeling or clash of wills can produce a 
play. The pamphlet contains another interesting piece of advice: 
” A play to be suitable for performance at the Abbey should contain 
some criticism of life, sounded on the experience or personal observation 
of the writer, or some vision of life of Irish life by preference, important 
from its beauty or from some excellence of style; and this intellectual 
quality is not more necessary to tragedy than to the gayest comedy . . 

The use of Arnold’s much discussed phrase ' criticism of life ’ is note- 
worth/ : here is a variant of II. A. Jones’s advocation of seriousness 
in drama. 

It was the intention of the leaders of the movement to create a 
theatre ” with a base of realism, with an apex of beauty.” 9 The 
playwrights of the Abbey Theatre never forgot the practical aspect of 
their art. Unlike the literary drama of the ninefeenth century, their 
plays were written to pass the test of performance. Changes were made 
very often, even to the recasting of scenes, in order to meet the needs 
of the theatre. The leaders of the movement have also left a valunble 
body of commentary and criticism, giving us an insight into the working 
of their minds and information about the early history of the Abbey 
Theatre. 

The Abbey Theatre was started by playwrights who built their 
plays on the basis of realism but whose minds were fired by poetic 
imagination. Towards the second decade of the present century the 
playwrights, such as Murray, Robinson and Colum, developed a more 
objective style but retained the imagination of their predecessors. 
There is in the playwrights after Yeats. Lady Gregory and Synge a 
continuation of the sense of mystery inherent in life, the ackneytledg' 
ment of spiritual reality along with the reality of the material world. 
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The plays ranged from tragedy, for instance Colum’s ‘' The Hand,” 
Murray’s “ Maurice Harte ” and Robinson’s “ The Clancy Name,” to 
the satirical comedies of Boyle. Irish peasantry still provided material 
for drama, but Sean O’Casey turned to the Dublin poor. Between 1916 
and 1940 various aspects of Irish life were treated. Sean O’Casey 
made drama out of revolution, street-fighting and professional gunmen; 
Denis Johnston dealt with the uneasy peace after the Revolution and 
the Civil War; George Shiels and Paul Vincent Carroll took up Ireland 
of the thirties. 

The genius of the pioneers of the Abbey has not been equalled by 
subsequent writers. Sean O’Casey is, perhaps, the only one who can 
hold his own with them. Brilliant studies of Irish life are contained in 
” Juno and the Peacock ” (1925) and ” The Shadow of the Gunman ” 
(1927). Racy realism and symbolical significance are fused in ” The 
Plough and the Stars ” (1926) and ” Within the Gates ” (1933). But 
his best play is ” The Silver Tassie ” (1929) which may be regarded in 
future as one of the most powerful tragic dramas of his time. 
Unfortunately the subsequent plays of O’Casey have not risen to the 
same heights, though they show greater power and richness of language 
than is found in his contemporary playwrights. 

No forecast can be made at this stage as to the ultimate fate or 
the importance of the Abbey Theatre. But the Abbey has made one 
undeniable gift to (he world : it brought back into the drama of the 
English speaking people the sparkling stream of high poetry that had 
run dry for two centuries. Thanks are due mainly to Yeats and Lady 
Gregory without whose tact, courage and dauntless faith, the Abbey 
Theatre would never have come into being. They succeeded in 
establishing a true People’s Theatre—a theatre which became inter¬ 
national in its appeal though inspired by nationalism. It is no mean 
achievement to have concentrated on Irish peasantry and Irish dialect 
without losing sight of those fundamentals which appeal to all 
humanity. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S WOMEN. THEY ARE FEW, 
AND COMPANIONLESS. AND LACKING 

IN VARIETY 


D. N. Chattbrjeb 

Chandernagore College 

I 

The conditions of the stage, as they existed, certainly bound the 
hands of the artist of the Lord Chamberlain’s company to which 
Shakespeare belonged. We have seen that the boys were few and 
they could not be entrusted with major parts and bigger players 
never appeared as females on the stage. In the theatre the boys 
were of minor importance and they were also few. This is patent 
when we look at the casting or at the dramatis personae of any play. 
Snch a thing was common enough among almost all Elizabethan 
dramatists. 

In Marlowe’s Tamburlaine there are 21 men against 4 women; 
in Faustus 22 men against 1 woman and 2 dumb figures of 
women ; in the Jew of Malta 12 men (excepting the minor parts) 
against 5 women ; in Edward II 80 men against 2 women, and in 
Dido 10 men against 6 women. It should be noted that of these 
women most are mere dolls and Dido is the most powerful of 
his female characters and equally great is Edward II*a wife. 
In Marlowe’s whole dramatic works we have 95 men against 19 
women. In Greene’s Alphonsus we have 17 men against 4 women, 
in A Looking Glass for London 25 men against 4 women, in Orlando 
Furioso 19. men against 2 women, in Friar Bacon 26 men agaiast 
3 women, in Janies IV 21 men against 4 women, in George-a-Green 
20 men against 3 women. Excluding minor characters, the propor¬ 
tion between the men and women of Greene is 122: 20. Another 
remarkable thing to be noticed is that the parts allotted to the 
women are very meagre and that the women compared to the men 
are nothing more than lovely dolls, mere playthings of an hour. 
Naturally, they are artistically futile. Greeners Margaret in Jamas IV 
is the only female In all pre-Shakeepearean dramas who can at all 
come near Shakespeare's women in point of natural sweet uses and 
grace and normality , 
e— ooiap-ii 
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Iii Shakespeare also we find that women are not more numerous 
than in the contemporary dramas. In the earlier plays he seems to 
be .regardless of the number of women, though not morel than two 
females are to be found who may bo said to have any importanca. 
In Henry VI-I we have 34 men against 3 women, in the Comedy 
of Errors 13 men against 4 women (approximately); in the Merchant 
of Venice 17 men against 3 women; in Henry V 32 men against 4 
women ; in Julias Caesar 30 men against 2 women; in Hamlet 30 men 
against 2 women, in Lear 17 men against 3 women ; in the Tempest 
15 men against 1 woman and 3 spirits; in Cymbcline 19 men against 
3 women. If any generalisation is permitted, we may say that in 
the earliest comedies Shakespeare seems to have been a bit indifferent 
to the number of females but he took care not to attach any dramatic 
importanca to more than two females at a time. In the historical 
plays the females are of no dramatic importance; so they are nnrne~ 
rically very few in comparison with men in whose hands are the powers 
to shape the destiny of nations. 

The women for the first time have bencome living in such 
plays as Romeo and Juliet and the Merchant of Venice and we find 
young radiant girls in the first bloom of beauty for whom Shakespeare 
had a rare fascination, 1 and in the plays of the middle period these 
girls with *‘fair faces and rare wit” * have created a beautiful world 
of romance and sweetness and love around them. 

In the tragedies the women are rather inactive and often in¬ 
effectual. In the comedies the initiative is often taken, as Baskin 
marks it, by the women. But in the tragedies they are more often 
passive sufferers. Lady Macbeth who is bright and dashiog before 
murder declines and fades away after it. Of course Cleopatra is 
great till the last and Cordelia keeps herself steady like Volumnia, 
in the moral storm. But men are active in the tragedies. 

. In the last plays, the romances, we find Shakespeare going back 
to his old love again—the sweet young girls in their glorious- innocence 
and love. The women are very few—we feel it and also we feel 
that they have not been very often as great and as effectual as their 
male partners in life are. In no play has the number of women 
equalled that of men; in All's Well and JPericles the number comes 
near to half, and in the last it has the maximum number— 1 against 
15 males. Bat such cases are extremely rare. 

* M feakespoare : Hit Mind and Art, p. 113. 

1 Boa# v. Shakespeare and bis Predecessors. 
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A comparison with other dramatists becomes inevitable. We 
take stray cases and haphazardly. In Galsworthy’s Silver Box we 
have 12 males against 4 females, in bis Joy 4 men against 5 
women; in his Eldest Son we have 9 men against 7 women. In 
Goldsmith’s She. Stoops to Conquer we have 6 men against 4 women. 
In Sheridan’s School for Scandal we have 12 men against 4 women; 
in Venice Preserved (1681) 27 men against 6 women; in Congreve’s 
The Way of the World (1700) 6 men against 6 women. 

When we come to moderns we find that the figures are still more 
changing, the first notice of the change was after the Restoration when 
women were introduced on the stage. In Ibsen’s Doll’s House we 
have 4 men and 4 women ; in his Rosmersholm we have 4 men and 
4 women ; in Shaw’s Candida we have 5 men against 2 women; in 
Impoitance of being Earnest we have 5 men and 4 women; in 
Tehekhov’s Cherry Orchard the proportion being 10:5. Here one 
thing has to be borne in mind before comparison : that each dramatist 
who knew bis iheatie had to respect its personnel when he wrote his 
drama. Yet it must be admitted that women of post-Shakespearean 
dramas have been more boldly conceived and that they appear in 
greater number in the plays of modern dramatists—they are seldom 
only two. On the modern stage the ‘stars’ also reduce great female 
parts in a play to only one. Yet there is sufficient scope for three 
or four other won en who move about with greater freedom and 
force and justify their existence ns creatures of God. From the 
above it is clear that more and more women have been introduced and 
that they have been more boldly conceived and greater complexity 
has been noted in their character. 


II 

Another notable feature in Shakespeare is that his women have 
been without female companions. People who have been charmed by 
the creati e splendour of Shakespeare are very often blinded by the 
Btupofying increase of praise which they raise around their idol. 
Otherwise, this thing might have been noted long ago by critics 
and accepted sb a canon of Shakespeare criticism. How is it that 
in the greater tragedies (nay, in all plays) the heroines have no 
mother? Ophelia is strangely alone when she turns into a lunatic 
without a mother to whom she could unburden her heart. 1 Hamlet 
has no sister like Orestes, Desdemona has none who may sympathise 

1 For the ^Oplwlia we Shakespeare's Workmanship, p. 180. 
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with her lot except a lady’s maid. Lear has no wife. Again, in 
the Merchant 0 / Venice we have no mother of Portia or of Jessica. 
Of course the loss of the mother of the latter may have been deliberate, 
only to intensify the tragedy of Shylock and the perfidy of hie 
daughter. Rosalind in As you like it has no mother—and we do not 
feel the want of any there. Also in one of the last plays, The 
Tempest, we notice the same thing. Miranda is the sole female 
character in the play. Here also the plan was Shakespeare’s own 
Miranda, like Lucy, grew in sun and shower and bloomed in all the 
simplicity and grace the softness and affectionate nature of the 
eternal woman. On the stage we do not find Sycoras though we 
hear of her in the play. Miranda was certainly an inspired creation 
of the master artist but behind such a marvellous creation we find 
how the artist was limited by the conditions of bis 6tage and al»o the 
same limitation was only a means of transcending it. The fetter in 
one case at least became an ornament with the artist. Possibly 
Juliet is the only heroine of a tragedy who has a mother but she does 
not dramatically form an indispensable character. 1 Her function 
might have been as well carried out by any other relative and we 
presume that she is not a very individualised character either. 

With great critical insight Mr. Granville-Barker remarks: . . . . 
“Shakespeare, from first to last, is as sparing as possible of women 
characters, and particularly of the elderly or middle-aged. A heroine 
be must have and she perhaps a companion or an attendant or two. 
For the rest, while fathers and uncles abound, mothers are fairly 
scarce. And is there an aunt in the canon?” (Prefaces, 3rd Series.)* 

It may be pointed out that dramatically the plays are self- 
sufficient and companion or no companion, the women of Shakespeare 
fill up the essential part of his scheme and that additional female 
characters would be unnecessary and cumbrous in his world. That 
is true to a certain extent. And at the same time it may be farther 
suggested that if Desdemona has no sympathetic relative by her 
side neither has Othello apy. But this is only an exceptional case. 
Lear has his boy and Kent; Hamlet has his Heratio and Macbeth 
has his wife as his companion bat sin brings estrangement between 
the two, and so neither of the two partners of murder requires by 
the laws of art any companion. Antonio has his Baesanio; so this 
side of the question may be dismissed. But the solitariness of the 

1 Ol gourde Perdita has a mother but they never meat except in the last seen*. 

• Prefaces Vd. HI* pp. J8248S. 
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women is a fact so constant and frequent that, we cannot so 
easily dismiss it without due consideration. Had it been possible 
Shakespeare would have added some unnecessary characters. But 
" the.supply of boys was limited in his company; so this factor is very 
easily explained. In no play the female characters are usually more 
than 4 on the average. And of these four perhaps only two were 
dramatically of some importance. I am convinced that at no time 
in the history of his company Shakespeare had more than two 
talented hoys. Sometimes one actor was of a high order and he 
was also very beautiful and young. So we find such a large number 
of young and beautiful heroines and they have practically no suitable 
companions as the personnel of the company could not afford to give 
the dramatist as many boys as the artist wanted. 

HI 

That Shakespeare’s heroines lack variety is almost a recognised 
fact in Shakespeare criticism. The heroes are nobly planned; theirs 
is all vwieff bewildering in its nature. We have great practical 
men like Henry V, villains like Richard III and Iago; lovers like 
Romeo and Antony and Othello; philosophers liker Hamlet and 
Prospero; ambitious men like Macbeth and fond fathers like Lear. 
What a vast ^onvass they all occupy and how different is one from 
the other 1 Iago is as strange as Falstaff and Caliban. No two 
characters are alike. Iago is not like Richard III; and Macbeth, 
also a criminal, is unlike them. The lovers are also different in 
their individualities. But we do not notice the same variety among 
his women. In their character the peculiar elements are few and 
they are often the same. 

The woman are limited in their mental capacity. There are 
villains, like Goneril a,nd Regan, but their villainy is simple and 
superficial in ita nature. They are sparkling in their wit, flashing 
in their first glow of youth and beau*$r and are capable of loving as 
sweet-hearts.. Simplicity and innocence are the breath of their being. 
Sq when Portia outwits Shylock we are made to forget this unnatural 
feat of a woman in the fan and moon light revelry of love and 
romance, the breath of the being of Shakespeare’s heroines. Again, 
when Isabella of the convent in Measure) for Measure condemns 
Angelo and tears off his mask, she is not sent hack to the convent 
again. She is married to the Duke and we imagine her livir^ an 
ideal life of innooence and love. So almost all the younger , heroines 
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are similar—witty, loving and beautiful. They are women as men 
dream of them—the soft and sweet women whom we want to love. 
Says Mr. Murry, "Rosaline, Portia, Beatrice, Rosalind-i-it is hard 
to recollect them apart, except for their disguises—Portia’s gown, 
Rosalind’s dagger—which we remember from the theatre. So with 
the technical tricks or stage situations in accordance with which they 
move, Shakespeare repeats himself over and over again." 1 "Even 
among the heroines of the tragedy we mark the same elements of 
softness and charm, beauty and innocence. Frye observes, "Neither 
Desdomena, Ophelia, nor Juliet are legitimately heroines cf tragedy 
at all—they are wives and sweet-hearts who ought to be happily 
mated' and wedded.* In the later plays, Shakespeare paints the 
same class of heroines iu their soft amiability and innocence. Juliet, 
Portia, Rosalind, Ophelia, Desdemona and Miranda are almost similar 
in their nature. Says Mr. Stoll: “Chateaubriand avers and Tolstoy 
supports him that if one effaced their names and closed one’s eyes, 
one would not know which of them has spoken 3 "They have the 
same smile", says he, "the same look, the same tone of voice”. In 
their emotional and intellectual simplicity they are strikingly similar. 
The subtlest of Shakespear’s women, Cleopatra, is not intellectually 
sophisticated, as Raleigh says, "Cleopatra unlike Antony is at one 
with herself and entertains no divided counsels’’ 4 . To quote Stoll, 
"Shakespeare’s heroines are not emotionally sophisticated or in¬ 
tellectually exalted". 8 Lady Macbeth whose daemonic energy flares 
up so suddenly and whose determination is so strong fails as an 
ordinary soft-hearted womao. She could not unsex herself—so that 
was the tragedy of her character. She did not know, that murder 
was a thing that could not find shelter in the heart of woman. The 
reaction proved the softness of the weaker vessel. Even she is as 
soft-hearted as the heroines of the comedies and romances are. 

• Now the question is: what is our feeling at this poverty of 
Shakespeare’s imagination and repetition of his motives? A weak¬ 
ness certainly it is. Probably Shakespeare’s experience of women 
was limited. Or probably he was tempted by his success in the 
romantic conception of his heroines. Or was it because the boy 
actors tied down his hands? The characters may be beautiful bat 

1 Shakespeare, pp. 223*884. 

* StoUVShakespesre’s Young Lovers. 

4 Shakespeare, p. ISO, 

; * SbkjtajpeaW’* Young Lovers 
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they are bo Very similar that Frank Harris thinks that in all the 
women of Shakespeare he reproduced only three women—his 
mother in grave matrons: Mary Fitton in loving tantalising women 
51 conscious of their charm, and his daughter in the simple and innocent 
girls. 1 The women are not as wonderful as his men. Yet critics are 
not lacking to find the same repetitions among Shakespeare’s heroes 
as well and to them this is no sign of poverty. Says Mr. Murry, 
“We feel it is a sign of richness. It seems paradoxical but it 
surely is fact. And the explanation is simple. Shakespeare was 
passed beyond the need of invention. This man of his, this woman 
of his, is become his nature; or his nature has become them. They 
accommodate themselves to the necessities of the stage . . . but they 
are not confined in them. The necessities of the stage are merely 
the condition of the manifestation of the substance which they are, 
nothing of the substance itself . . . Nature is behind them, and about 
them and in them ... If that repetition is monotonous, so is Shakes¬ 
peare’s for it is a mouotony of the same order,—a necessity of life 
which only the mad man ignores, and only the fool takes offenco at.” 2 
We beg to assert with humility that Shakespeare’s heroes may 
repeat themselves but that repetition is not so very patent and not 
so numerous as in the case of his women. And it is a fact that 
Mary Lamb while rewriting the comedies of Shakespeare was actually 
disgusted with the disguise theme of as many as five or more plays. 
And to shut our eyes to such a fact and to Shakespeare’s strong 
affection for girls in the first flush of youth and beauty, which Dr. 
Dowden has noticed, would be complete surrender of all critical 
faculties which even the greatest artist of the world cannot ask of 
us. These are due to the boy actors of Shakespeare’s Company and 
possibly to the taste of his audience. 

To criticise is not to disrespect and we think after Mr. Shaw 
that to uphold any healthy proposition, however outrageous it ipay 
be, is the sign of a balanced mind. And this criticism does not 
take away from the glories of Shakespeare because his position is as 
sacred as the holy of holies. And wo submit that much of the 
argument of Mr. Murry is quite sound but not the whole of it. 


A note on Section II of this Chapter 


Prof. Herford, in his illuminating introduction to Othello in 
the Warwick Shakespeare series, makes a fine remark with great 

5 Women of Shakespeare. 

* Shakespeare, pp. 933*224. 
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penetration: “Like almost all the heroines of Shakespeare's tragic 
and serious drama, it is to be noted, Dasdemona has no mothe r . 
Lady Capu’et is a mother only in name Perdita’s mother is 
restored to her only at the close of the play. The unmothered 
loneliness or independence of Hero, Ophelia, Cordelia, even of Rosalind, 
Viola, Helena, Portia, and Perdita is vital to thier stories.” The 
absence of a mother has certainly made the heroines free to follow 
an independent course of action. A mother might have stood in 
the way of their responding to their surroundings in the way they 
have done. Yet it may be equally affirmed with certainly that the 
presence of the mother would not have encumbered them as it did 
not encumber Juliet. Mature women are very few and even young 
girls are not plentiful in .any play. How can we account for this? 
The presence of a small number of boys may partly explain this 
loneliness of Shakesperean heroines, considered from an objective 
point of view. When the number of women in all the plays is small 
we cannot be satisfied with the subjective point of view as stated 
by Herford. It is after all a partial explanation of a persisting factor . 
in Shakespeare's plays. His company could not play the parts of 
mature women; that is why they are so few and the young heroines 
are so independent and present in almost all the plays. 



THE BOOLEAN METHOD OF EXPANSION 
AND INTERPRETATION OF 
PROPOSITIONS 


Ramaprasad Das 
1. Introduction 

We propose to discuss the Boolean method of expansion of logical 
equations. Before we go to discuss the method we shall make some 
prefatory observations that will, I think, facilitate the understanding 
of the method. 

1.1 Expansion and the Excluded Middle Principle: The method 
of expansion is based on the principle of excluded middle according to 
which the universe may be divided hetween any class X and its contrary 
signified respectively by x andl —*. That is, when x represents a class, 
* + (l — *) = 1. The formula x + (1~*)= 1 is in fact the symbolic represen¬ 
tation, in the Boolean system, of the principle of excluded middle. It 
follows that we may also divide, according to the excluded middle principle, 
any class X into two parts of which one consists of individuals that possess 
a certain property, say * while the other of individuals that do not. 
Suppose that the members of the class defined by x' possess also the 
property So the properties s' and «' determine a subclass, UX, of 
the class X. Suppose further that the members of the class who do not 
possess *' have, however, the property v' which along with the absence 
of x ' determines the remaining portion of the given class, X. The 
totality of the elass X may, therefore, be represented by 

ux + v (1—*). 

The method of expansion is based, it will be seen, on the above mentioned 
principle of division by dichotomy. In the formula of expansion the 
symbols corresponding to u and v will, however, be taken, for reasons 
that will be clear presently, not as indicative of properties but as quantita¬ 
tive symbols susceptible of the values 0 and 1. 

1.2 Function: Our exposition of the method of expansion presup¬ 
poses the notion of function which may conveniently be introduced here 
thus: 

any algebric expression that involves a symbol x is called a function 

of x, and may be represented under the abbreviated general form f (z). 
Similarly, an expression involving two symbols, say, x and y, will be 
called a function of x and y, and the form of such functions will be 

* A note on symbolism : if X is a certain class then * is the class-symbol that 
signifies X,and x' the property that determines the class. So with otc. 

9—6018P—II 
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represented as f (x,y). And so on for more symbols; / (x,y,»), for in¬ 
stance, is the representation of the form of the functions of *, y and *. 

It must be noted that f far), / {x,y) etc. are not functions but forms of 
functions. Functions are specific instances or cases that illustrate these 
forms. Thus l-ar, (1 + x)/(l—x) oto*. are functions that illustrate the 
form fix); similarly ar+y, x-2y, (x+y)/(x-2y) etc. are functions of 
x and y, i.e., instances of / (*,y). 

1.3 / (1), / (0) — A Note on Notation : We shall be required to change 
x,y etc. in a function into 1 and 0. So wo require a notation to signify 
that x, y etc. are changed to 1 or 0. With this end in view we propose 
the following notation. 

If in any function / (a;) wo change ar into 1, the result will bo expres¬ 
sed by the form / (1); if in the same function we change a: into 
0 the result will be expressed by the form /(0). 

Consider, for instance, the function (a + x)f(a—2x). f fl) with respect 
to this function will express the result (a + l)/(a—2) i e., hero/ (l) = (a + l)/ 
(a-2); similarly, / (0 )=a/a. 

2. The Method of Expansion 

We are now in a position to take up the method of expansion. In 
what follows we shall first define expansion, and then explain and illus¬ 
trate, in the light of the definition, the method under discussion. 

2.1 Definition: 

Any function of the form f(x) in which x is a logical symbol or a 
symbol of quantity susceptible only of the valuos 0 and 1 is said to be 
expanded when it is reduced to the form a* + 5(1—*), a and b being so 
determined as to make the result equivalent to the function from 
which it was derived. 

2.11 Expansion of any Function of the Form /(*): We know that 
x is a logical symbol or a quantitative symbol that takes as its value only 
Oorl. We also know that the expansion of f(x) must be in the form 
ax + 5(1-*). Lot us assume, then, that 

/(*) = ax + 5(1-*) 

Now, we have (by making * = 1) 

/(l) = a.l + b (1-1) or 1(1) = o. 

* We have used "/*' to express fractions. But this notation is not unambiguous. 
1/2*, for instance, way signify J* or — . To avoid this ambiguity we have used brackets 
that show the scope of "/" and the grouping at the numerator and denominator e.g. 
(1/8)* stands tar f*, {1/(2®) for -A. , (l+®)/(l+2*) for-— -— , while l+(®/l-f2*) for 



etc* 

, v 
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Next, (by making x = 0) we have 

/ (0) = a.O + b (1-0) or / (0) == b. 

We have thus determined the values of a and b in the equation / (.c) = 
ax + 6 (l-x). Putting these values in the said equation we obtain 

f(x) — f (1) x + f (0) (1—n;) (E.l) 

The second member of this equation is the expansion of / («) whatever 
function / (a?) may represent, For x regarded as a quantitative symbol 
udmit8 only of the values 0 and 1, and for each of these values the 
expansion assumes the same value as the form / (*). 

It must again be noticed, that (E.l) is not the expansion of any 
function, it ib the form of expansion of functions involving one symbol; 
that is why / is retained in its second member. Now take a concrete 
case i.o., a function; consider for instance the function (1 + x)/(l + 2x). 
Changing x into 1 we have /(l) = (1 + 1; / (1 +2.1) or 2/3 and putting 
in the function 0 for x we have *f{0)= 1 +0/1 +2 0 or 1/1 or 1. 
Hie required expansion of the given function* will, therefore, be 
(2/3) x +1(1 —a:). Note that the equation 

(1 +*) 1 +2x- (23) sc +1 (l-z) 

is satisfied for each of the values of which x is, by definition, susceptible. 
Take another instance, say, 1—*. Since /(1)=0, and /(0) = lwehave 
the required expansion of l-x in 

l-x = Ox + 1 (1 —x). 

2.12 Expansion of any Function in the Form fix, y, z, ...): We 
aie concerned now to show the method of expanding a function involving 
more than one logical symbol. Let us begin with a function involving 
two symbols i.e., fund ions of the form f(x, y). We shall first treat 
fix, y) as the form of a function of x alone and expand it accordingly 
(leaving, that is, y ns it is). The form of the required expansion will 
obviously be: 


/ ix, y) - f (1, y) x + / (0, y) (1-*). (2) 

It will be noticed that /(I, y) represents what fix, y) becomes when x = 1, 
and /(0, y) represents what /( x, y) becomes when x =0. Now .take 
f{\,y). Treating it as a function of y we may (leaving 1 unaltered) ex¬ 
pand it thus: 


/(l,y) = /(l,l)y + /(l,0)(l-y). (2.1). 


Similarly, 

fiO.y) * /(0,3sO+/(0,0)(l-y). (2.2) 

Now, substituting in (2) the values of / il,y) and / i0,y) aB given in (2.1) 
and (2.2.) we obtain 

/(*, y) * /(I, l) ya + lil, 0) (l-y) * + /(o, 1) (1-*) y + /(0, 0) (l-x) 
(1—y) which, in order to retain the order x~+y, may be rewritten as; 
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flx,y)=ni,l)xy + /(i.O) (1-;/)* + /(0,l)(l-% +/(0,0)(i-*)(l-t/) ( E2) 

The second member of the above equation is the full expansion of f(x,y). 
Hero tread, in the following, as "represents what f(x,y) would be¬ 
come when") 

/ (1,1) :*=1, If = 1 > /(1.0) :*=1, y=0 

1 (0,1) :a: = 0, y = l , /(0,0):*=0, y- 0. 

Let us now expand, according to the above formula, the function (1 -*),/ 
(1 — */) a case of f(x,y), It will be seen that with respect to this function 
/(1,1) = 0, /(1,1,) = 0/1 or 0, /(0,1) = 1/0, /(0,0) = 1/1 or 1. So thejrequired 
expansion will be 

(0/0) xy + Ox (l-i/) + (1/0) (1-% + (l-a:) (l-i/). 

Take, another example, x—y. With respect to this function /(1,1) = 0, 
f{ 1,0) = 1, / (0,1)= -1 or 1 (we shall ignore, for reasons that will be 
explained afterwards, the minus sign), / (0,0) = 0. The expansion of 
x-y will, then, be 

Oxy + lx (1-y) + 1(1-% + 0(1*) (1-y). 

2.121 Suppose we are required to expand a function involving three 
"symbols, say, *, y and z, to expand, that is, / (*, y, z). We shall treat 
/ (x, y, z) first as a function of x and pioceed as before. We have, then, 

/(*,!/,2) = {/(■» {/(0,y,*)> ( 1-x) (3) 

For the convenience of reference let us number the second-bracketed ex¬ 
pressions as (<i) and (b) respectively. Note, then, that (a) : f (l,y,z) and 
(6) ; f (0,y,z) (read as "etands for”). Treating (a) and (6) as the 


functions of y we get 

(a) * / 'l.i/, 2 ) = {/ (1,1,*)>j/ * if ( 1 , 0 , 2 )> (t —»/) (3a)* 

(b) f (0,J/,2) = if 0,1,z)}y + {/ (1,0,*)} (1-y, (36) 

We shall number the above second-bracketed expressions thus — 

(c) : / (1,1,2) , (d) : / ( 1 , 0 , 2 ), (e: f ( 0 , 1 , 2 ), (f) : / ( 0 , 0 , 2 ). 

Now expanding the above forms of the functions of z wo obtain 

(C) / (1,1,2) = / (1,1,1)2 + /(l, 1,0) d-2) (86) 

(d) f (1,0,2) = / 1,0,1) 2 + / (1,0,0) (1-2) 3(d) 

(«) f (0,1,2) - / (0,1,1) 2 + f (0,1.0) (1-2) (8#) 

. if) f (0,0,2) = / (0,0,1) 2 + / (0,0,0) (1-2) (8 f) 

Substituting in (3) the values of / (1 ,y,z) and / (0 ,y,z) as given in (8a) and 
(36) we get (retaining the order x->y-+z) : 

f (*>102) * f(.l,l,z)*y 4/ (1,0,2) (l-i/)* + /(0,I,2)y (-*) 4 / (0,0,a) 

(1-*) (1-y) (8.1) 


Putting in (8.1/the values of / ( 1 , 1 , 2 ),/ ( 1 , 0 , 2 ) etc. as given in (8c) to 
(3/) (and rearranging x,y etc. in the order x~*y-*z) we have / (*, y, z) * 

/ (1,1,1) «iz + f (1,1,0) *2/(1- *) + / (1,0,1) (1 — j/)*2 

+ / (1,0,0)(1 - y) (l-*)*+/(0,l,l)(l-%* + /(l,0,l)(l-*)(l-#)y 
+ / (0,0,1) (1 - *) (1 - y)e 4 / (0,0,0) (1 -*) fl - y) (1 - *), (£8) 

* More that (•)* (6) etc. refer u> tie fomm of function* / (l,|/,»), / \.0,y,z) etc., while 
(8e) refer to Mpaoilonn. 
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2.2 Constituents and Coefficients of Expansion : The expansion of 
a function consists of certain terms into which x,y etc. enter and 
also I and 0 by which the terms are multiplied. 

The terms are called the constituents of expansion and the 
literal symbols that malm a constituent are called its factors; 
and 0, 1 by which the terms are multiplied are called the 
coefficients. 

Thus the expansion of x-y co isists of four terms: xy, x[l-y), 
(1 -x)y and (1 — x) (1— y); those are the co istituents of the expansion 
of x-y; x, y are tho factors of xy, x and (l — y) the factors of x(l — y), 
etc.; and 0, 1 etc. in 0 xy, lx(l — y) etc. are the coefficients. 

We have explained, it is true, the expansion of functions involving 
only one, two and three symbols. But it is easy to see the underlying 
principle of the method of expansion. Tt will, however, be useful to 
formulate the general rule for expanding any givon. function. Since the 
expansion of a function consists of some constituents multiplied by co- 
officionts the genoral rule will consist of two parts : rule for the formation 
of constituents and rules for the formation of coefficients. 

2.21. Rule for the Formation of Constituents: The method of expan¬ 
sion treats every function /(...) as representing the universo and requires 
the universe to be divided between some given classes and their contraries. 
Suppose we want to divide the universe between two given classes X and 
Y and their contraries. Obviously there are in this case four possibilities, 
four sub-classes, represented by xy, x(l —y), (l-x)y and (1— *) (1— y). 
These classes, it is clear, are exclusive and together exhaust the universe. 
The rule for the formation of the constituents is to satisfy, in other 
words, the condition: that all and only the possible class-combinations 
are represented in the expansion i.e. the classes referred to in a given 
function are to divide between them the universe such that no possible 
sub-ciass is omitted, and no sub-class is represented more than once. 

Since every class-symbol may be combined with others by logical 
multiplication in only two different wavs, e g. x with S in the form S* 
and 8(1-*), 

the number of constituents in an expansion will be 2 W where 
n is the number of symbols involved in a function. 

That is, when expanded /(*) will havo two, /(*, y) four, and /(*, y, ») 
eight constituents, and so on. Boole formulated the rule for the forma¬ 
tion of constituents of a given funotion thus: 

Let the first constituent be the product of all the symbols, 
change in this product any symbol e into (1 -*) for the second 
constituent. Then, in both these change any other symbol y 
into (1— y) for two more constituents. Then in the four consti¬ 
tuents thus obtained change any other symbol« into (1 -«) for 
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four new constituents and so on until ilia number of possible 
change is exhausted. 

Take, for example, three classes: hard things, elastic things and metals, 
and let them be represented respectively by x, y and *. Following the 
above mentioned instruction the given classes may be combined, only in 
the following eight ways, thus: 

(1) : xyz = hard and elastic metals, 

(2) : a nj{i — z) = hard and elastic things that are not metals, 

(la): 2(1 —y)z = bard and non-elastic metals, 

(2a): x(l — y) (1 — z) =• hard things that are neither elastic nor 

metals, 

(1)': (1 — x)ya = elastic metals that are not hard, 

(2/: (l — x)y (1-*) = elastic things that are neither hard nor 

metallic, 

(la)': (l-z) (I — y)z = metals that are neither hard nor elastic, 
(2a) . (1 — x) (1 — j/) (1—*) = things that aro neither elastic nor 

hard nor metallic. 

These eight classes taken together exhaust the universe, or in the Boolean 
terminology, the sum of these classes is equal to 1. 

2.211. The above mentioned method for finding the constituents of 
an expansion may be restated in a simpler way. In this form the method 
may be uused almost mechanically. We may restate the instructions 
thus: 

Find out the constituents for one symbol (e. g, 2 and (1 — x) 
for .c in / ( 2 )). Let these constituents form a set. Double this 
set and put the two resultant sets separately—one set above 
and another below a line. Multiply all the constituents of the 
first by a second symbol, &ay y, and those of the second set 
by its contrary symbol. Let the results form a single set. 
Double this set and proceed as before with a third symbol, and 
so on. Thus 


/(*) 

/(*,-) 

/(*, y ) 

/(*, y, -) 

/(a, y, 0 

Set* (1) 

Set (1. 1): 

Set (2): 

Set (2.1): 

Set (8): 

obtained 

obtained by 

obtained by 

obtained by 


by doubl¬ 
ing (1) 

multiplying 
the two halves 
of (1.1) by y 
and 1-y 

doubling (2) 

multiplying 
the two halves 
of (2.1) by * 

and 1—* 

X 

X 

xy 

xy 

xyz 

(1-*) 

(1-2) 

(l-*)y 

(1-2)1/ 

(1-a) y» 

X 

2(1-1/) 

2(1-1/) 

(l-J/)*2 


(l-«) 

(1—2) (1-J/) 

( 1 - 2 ) (1-y) 
xy 

(l-*)y 
*(i -y) 
( 1 - 2 ) (1-y) 

( 1 - 2 ) (1-y)* 
xy (1-*) 
y(l-2) (1-*) 
x(l—y) (1-0 
(l-«) (1-y) (1-0 
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2. 22. Rule for Calculating the Coefficients: Boole lays down the 
following rule for finding the coefficients of a given constituent; 

If that constituent involves * as a factor, change in the original 
function x into 1; but if it involves 1—x as a factor change 
in the original function * into 0. Apply the same rule with 
reference to the symbols y, e etc.; the final calculated value 
of the function thus transformed will be the coefficient sought. 

That is, for every x, y etc. in a given constituent put 1 in the given 
function and for each of the contraries (1—*), (I — y) etc. in the consti¬ 
tuent put 0 in the given function, calculate the result; this result will 
be the coefficient of the constituent. So with other constituents. 
Consider, for example, the function 1 ~x + xy. The constituents of 
its expansion will bo xy, x(l-y), ( l-x,y , (1-x) (1 -y). Take the first 
constituent, xy, first. Putting 1 for x and also 1 for y, in the given 
function, 1— x+xy, we get 1 — l + (l.l) = 1; 1, then, is the required co¬ 
efficient of xy. Lot us work out all the coefficients of the constituents 
of the expansion of I— x+xy (read "—as “the given function becomes 
equal to, and hence the required coefficient is”). 

xy : when x - 1 and y = 1—>1; x(l - y ): when x=l and y = 0—>0; 
(l-x)y: when x = 0 and y— 1—>1 ; (1 — sc) (l — y): when * = 0 and 

y = 0—>-1. 

Putting these coefficients we have the full expansion of the given function 
in: l{xy) + 0ar(l — i/) +•1(1 —i(1 —x) (1 -y), 

2.3. Introducing any Symbol to an Expression: A function may be 
expanded with reference to any symbol that it does not contain. Thus 
(1—*) may bo expanded with reference to x and y thus: 

(!-*)= 0 xy + 0z{l-y) + {l-x)y + (1-*) (1 -y) 

(the coefficient 1 is omitted, for 1.a = fl). Tho coefficients are obtained 
by putting 1 in the function for the x's that occur in the first and second 
constituent, and 0 for the (l—aO’s that occur in the third and fourth 
constituent. Similarly 1 may be expanded with respect to a: thus: 

1 = x + (I — ar) 

Again, with respect to * and y, t may be expanded in the following way: 

1 = xy + se(l-y) + (1-:% + (1—ar) (1-y) 

Note that the coefficients of the expansion of 1 are all 1. 

The most important uso of the law x + (1 — x) =* I is that it allows 
the introduction of any symbol to an expression which does not ©ontom 
it. We know that 

1 * af + (l-z) (rt) 

Now, for any class Y, y ■* v.l it) 

Puttings; + ft— x) for 1 in ( b ) we hove 

y - y{* + (!—*){. 
or y m yx «f y (1 -x). 
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This may be regarded as the introduction of * + (1—*) to y or the in¬ 
troduction of y to x + (1 — x). It is a consequence of the principle * 4* 
(1—*) = 1. For the universe being divisible between o class and its 
contrary, any class, say Y, may be said to elect its members from the 
two sub-divisions of the universe. Thus if a; = man, y *= mortals, then 
y = yx + y(l—x) i.e., mortals = mortals that are men and mortals 
that are not men. We may then say that for any class symbol y 

y = ?/* + !/ (1 -x) 

Note that the above is not the expansion of / (x,y) which is / 11,1) xy + 

/ (1,0) x (1-?/) + / (0,1) (1 -*) y 4- / (0,0) fl-*) fl-y). Again, a? +• (1 — as) 
andaji/ + x (1-y) + (1 -x) y + (1 —x) (1 —»/) are the expansions of 1. 
Here the universe is defined in terms of x, and x and y respectively. But 
in y = yx + y (1 — a?) a class Y is defined in terms of the sub-divisions of 
the universe divided dichotomously with reference to another class, X; 
that is, Y is defined in terms of X and its contrary. 

2.4 Properties of Constituents: The following propositions sum¬ 
marise some important properties of constituents: 

(a) Any single constituent, say, t satisfies the (aw of duality, i.e., 
t * = t. 

(b) The product of any two constitu mts f, and t 2 of an expansion 
is equal to 0. 

(c) The sum of all the constituents of an expansion is equal to 1. 

(a') : Every factor in a constituent is a logeial symbol of the form* or 
(1 —*). Hence the square of each factor is equnl to the factor itself. A 
constituent being the product of the factors the square of a constituent 
is equal to the constituent itself. Consider, the constituent 

xy for instance, xy + xy = ** y 7 . Now ** - x, y* = y. So ** y 7 = xy. 

Using f to signify any constituent we have 

t 2 = t or t (1-f) = 0. 

From the above it follows that each constituent represents a class, for 
t satisfies the law of duality and whatever satisfies the law ** ** * is a 
clasg-symbol. 

(b x ) : (6) follows from the law * fl—») *= 0. For in any 

constituent, of an expansion there will be at least one factor, say, * 
to which will correspond a factor (1-x) in some other constituent, t a , 
of tho same expansion. Take, for instance, the constituents of the ex¬ 
pansion of f (x.y) viz, xy, x ll-y), (1-x) (l-x)y, (1-y). Multiply 
any two fany three, or all) of them and the result will be 0. In other 
words, the constituents of an expansion represent the exclusive divisions 
of the universe. 

(o'): (c) follows from the fact that the expansion of / (*), / (*,y)eto. 
may be retarded as the expansions of 1 with reference to *, x and y, etc. 
Thus 1 = * +,■ <1—a?), 1 m ay + » (l-y) + (1-*) y + (1-*) (1—J/). 
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In other words, the constituents of an expansion represent the exhaustive 
divisions of the universe. 


S. Interpretation of Expansion 

'f 

So long we confined ourselves to the technique of expansion without 
caring to interpret the result. It is time we took up the question of in¬ 
terpretation of the results of expansion. Consider, for instance, the 
definition (A a proposition): all men are rational beings. Using * for 
“men" and y for "rational beings" the above proposition may be ex¬ 
pressed as a; = y, or x — y = 0. Expanding the first member of the 
equation we have Oxy + 1.x (1 -y) + (-l)(l-x)y) + 0(l-x) (i-y)=0. 
Now, wbat does this expansion mean? What meaning is to be assigned, 
for example, to Oxy in the above equation? This is our present problem — 
the problem of interpretation. 

The logical equations that we shall meet in symbolical reasoning 
appear in the form 

(1) V = 0 and (2) V = w 

where V is any logical function involving logical symbols x,y,z etc. The 
form (1, is susceptible of easy interpretation. Its peculiarity that dis¬ 
tinguishes it from (2) is that it is equated to 0 and the coefficients of 
the constituents of its expansion are either 0 or 1. (2) is more complies, 
ted, but it is far more important than (1). When expanded the coeffici¬ 
ents of the constituents of (2) may take the form of fractions involving 
1 or 0 as numerator and denominator, That is, in (2) the coefficients 
may take, besides 1 and 0, the values 0/0, 0/1, 1/0 and 1/1. 

3.1 Interpretation of V = 0: Suppose, for simplicity, that V in¬ 
volves only two logical symbols, x and y. Suppose further that V repres¬ 
ents the function x—y of the previous example ("all men are rational 
beings") and we have the equation *—y = 0. Expanding the first 
member we have 

Oxy + *(l-i/) - (l-x)y + 0(1-*) ( 1-y) = 0 
or Oxy + x (1-y) + (l-x)y + 0 (1-*) (1-y) = 0 (8U) 

(we have obtained the second equation by changing — (l—x)y to(l— x)y. 
This change is permitted by the principle of duality. Thus, x* = *; so 
squaring -* we have +* 1 or*). 

Now, the sum of the four terms (nil positive) that involves only 
logical symbols is 0: so each of them must be equal to 0. Consider, 
for iustance, the seoond term x(l — y) or l.x(t— y). Noting that l.a is 0 
if end only if a is 0 it may be deduced from the above equation that 

x(l-y) m 0 

Similarly with 1.(1 — x)y. It follows, that is, from the third term that 

(l-x)y«B 0 

The interpretation of the equations are, respectively: 
the class signified by "men who are not rational" does not exist, 
lo-floiap—it 
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the class signified by “rational beings who are not men’* does not exist. 
Consider now the terms 0 xy and 0(1— x) (1 — y). Each of them is equal 
to 0, for the sum of all the four terms is equal to 0. But from 0 xy = 0, 
for example, the value of xy cannot be determined, for anything multiplied 
by 0 is 0. Thus, in 0 xy =0put any value you like for a; and y and the 
equation will be satisfied. So we find that 

when V = 0 is expanded the constituents whose coefficients are 
0 cannot bo given any determinate interpretation. But the 
constituents whose coefficients are 1 are interpretable. 

These latter constituents are to be severally equated to 0. The collection 
of the interpretation of such constituents constitute the interpretation, 
and is equivalent to, the equation V = 0. This may be put in "the form 
of a practical rule: 

Expand the function V and equate to 0 every constituent whoso 
coefficient is 1. The interpretation of these results constitute 
the interpretation of, and is equivalent to, the given equation. 
Thus by expanding the first member of the above mentioned equation 
x — y — 0 and by rejecting the terms whoso coefficients are 0 wo have 

x(l-y) + y{l-x) - 0 (A) 

Equating each of the terms in the first member to 0 and aggregating the 
results we have 

A1: x(l — y) = 0 and A2: y(l — x) — 0 
which mean respectively, as we have seen, the denial of the class "man 
who are not rational” and that of the class “rational beings that are not 
men”. Putting these interpretations in the form of propositions of the 
four-fold scheme of traditional logic we have : 

Ala: No men are not-rational (E), 

A2a: No rational beings arc not-men (E). 

We know that according to the symbolism of the Boolean logic 
x(l— y) = 0 is the symbolic representation of “all x are y” Hence A1 and 
A2 may he translated also as 

Alb : All men arc rational beings (A), 

A26 : All rational beings are men (A). 

In traditional logic Alb and A2b are derived respectively from Ala and A2a 
bv obversion or double negation. 

We have illustrated the form V = 0. Let us further illustrate it by 
a more complex case—in which V involves three symbols, say, x, y, *. 
Consider the definition 

“clean beasts are those which both divide the hoof and chew 
the cud”. 

Let x s= clean beasts, y = beasts that divide the hoof, and * *» beasts 
that chew th® cud. The given definition may be expressed by the 
equation 

x & y» 
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Putting it in the form V = 0 we have 

x-yz = 0. 

Expanding the first member of this equation wo have 

Oxyz + xy{ 1 -e) + x{l-y)z + x (l-y) (1 -z) -(1 - x)yz + (1 - x ) y(i - a ) 

+ 0(1-*) (l-i/)* + 0(l-*) ( 1 — 2 /) (1 -z) 

Severally equating to 0 each of the constituents whose coefficients are 1 
we have 

(1) xy (1—2?) = 0, (2) x{l-y)z = 0, (3) x[l — y) (1 — *) = 0, 

(4) {l—x)ye = 0 

Translated in ordinary language these equations will bo seen to express the 
denial of the following classes : 

(1) beasts which me clean and divide the hoof but do not chew the cud, 

(2) beasts which are clean and chew the cud but do nob divide tho hoof, 

(3) beasts which are clean and neither divide tho hoof nor chow the cud, 

(4) beasts which are not clean and divide the hoof and chew the cud. 

The above denials are implied by the given difinition, and conversely, 
those denials together imply the above definition. 

We know that the number of terms in the expansion of a function of n 
number of symbols is 2”. Now it will be noticed that of tho terms of 
the expansion of an equation of tho form V = 0 exactly one half is, while 
the other half is not, interpretable. That is to say, the terms that are 
intorpretablc will be just half of 2 n , and half 2 H is obviously 2 n ~ 1 . We 
may, then, say that 

the number of interpretable terms in the expansion of V = 0 
is 2”' 1 where n is the number of symbols involved in V. 

3 2. Interpretation of V = w 

An equation of this form in which w is a class symbol and V 
a function involving other symbols is obviously reducible to the 
form V = 0. But it is sometimes necessary to retain a given equation 
in the form V = to, or w — V (in which form it usually appears) where 
a given function is equated (o w (and not to 0). Consider, for instance, 
the equation x — yz of tho previous ovamplo (the definition of dean 
beasts)- This may certainly be put in the form x — yz = 0. But suppose 
from the equation ,-v = yz we want to determine the relation in which a 
stands to x and y. We are required, that is, to determine the value of a 
in terms of x and y. Now, from the equation x ~ yz we have tho value 
of z as 


e 


x 


This equation is of the form u> = V, — corresponding to V, 

V 

value of a viz. xjy is not immediately interpretable. 


But the 
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Expanding xjy wo get 

2 = (1/1) xy + (1/0) x (l-i/) + (0/1) (1 -x)y + (0/0) (1-*) (l-y) 
cr, noting that 1/1 = 1 and 0/1 =0 we have 

2 = xy + (ljO)x(i-y) + 0(l-x)i/ + (0/0M1 -*) (l- If) 

But what does the above expansion mean? We shall presently enquire 
into the interpretations of expansion like the one mentioned above. The 
peculiarity of the above expansion is that to some of its constituents are 
affixed the coefficients 1/0 and 0/0. To interpret the expansion like 
the above is, then, to interpret the significance of coefficients like 1/0 and 
0/0. Now the possible coefficients that might arise in the expansion of 
equations of w = V form are 1,0, 1/1, 1/0 0/1 and 0/0. Sometimes 
there qrise in any expansion also coefficients like 1/2. Since 1/1 = 1, 
and 0/1 = 0, we may ignore 1/1 and 0/1 as possible coefficients. We 
have then, as possible coefficients: 1,0, 1/0, 0/0, 1/2 etc. It will be 
found convenient to classify the possible coefficients under four heads viz.: 

(a) 1, (ft) 0, (c) 0/0 and 

(d) auy other coefficient that like 1/0, 1/2 etc. does not come under 
any one of the other three classes. 

We shall take these cases one by one. We alreidy know how to interpret 
the first two cases. We shall, bowover, repeat, for the sake of comple¬ 
teness, what is already stated about (a) and (ft) We shall renumber (c) 
and ( d ) as 3.21 and 3.22 respectively. 

(a) 1: The coefficient 1 is the symbol of the universe. It indicates 
that the whole of tho class 1 1 whose expression it is attachod must be 
taken without limitation. 

(ft) 0: It is the symbol of the null olass. It indicates that no part 
of tho class to whose expression it is uttached must be taken. 

3.210/0: In arithmetic 0/0 represents an indefinite number. On the 
analogy between arithmetic and the algebra of logic we propose to interpret 
0/0 as the symbol of indefinite class. In support of the above proposal 
it may be said that the interpretation suggested is found to hold true in 
feet. We have found no cases in which the above interpretation is not 
correctly applicable. 

As an illustration consider the proposition “men who are not mortal 
do not exist” (which means, in other words, all men are mortal); this 
is a description of men. Suppose we want a description of mortal beings 
in terms of men. Let x = mortal beings, y — men. Then the given 
example will be expressed by the equation. 

y( 1—*) « 0 

from this equation we are required to find out the value of x (in terms 
of yh We obtain from the above equation 

y ~ yx *= 0 

* rtr ; tttS Ss 
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According to the rule of ordinary algebra x is here 1; we get it by dividing 
both aides of the equation by y. But the operation of division is not, 
i n such oases, allowed in the algebra of logic. We may, however, express 
the operation as x - y\y without actually performing the operation. 
Now, expanding the second member of the equation x * yfy we have 

x = y + 0/0 (1 -y) 

The above equation means that the class mortal consists of all men and an 
indefinite portion of the class signified by “not-men”. But what does 
“an indinite portion” (indicated by 0/0) of not-men mean? There are 
in this case, three possibilites viz.: 

3.211 all: 0/0(1 — y) may moan all not-men (this holds if every¬ 

thing is mortal). 

3.212 6ome: 0/0 (1-t/) may mean some, but not all, not-men (this 

would hold if immortal beings existed). 

3.213 none: 0/0 (1 — y) may mean no being who is not a man (this 

would hold if all and only men were mortal). 

But whether 0/0 is used to mean all or some or no the truth of the 
given proposition remains unaffected. The given proposition is "all men 
are mortal”. From this proposition alone we cannot say definitely whether 
all mortals are men or there are mortals who are not men. 

0/0 , then, indicates that all, some or no member of the class re¬ 
presented by the constituent to which it is attached must be 
taken. It is an indefinite class-symbol and is to be replaced, let us 
agree, by v. 

3.22 Coefficients other than tbe Previous Cases, 1/0, 1/2 etc.: Of 
the possible coefficients only 0 and 1 satisfy, we know, the law of duality, 
x * = x. 0/0 does not necessarily disobey the law of duality, for it admits 
of the numerical values 0 and 1 indifferently. But the question whether 
0/0 satisfies the law of duality or not is not here relevant, for the interpre¬ 
tation of 0/0 that we have suggested is independent of this question; the 

interpretation is, Boole points out, “established experimentally'’. All 
other coefficients may be brought under the class— 

Coefficients which do not Satisfy the Law of Duality : 

About tbe interpretation of such coefficients, rather constituents to 
which suoh coefficients are affixed, it may be laid down as a rule that 

any constituent whose coefficient is not subject to the law of 
duality must be separately equated to 0. 

Note that it is the constituent, not the coeffiecient, that is to be equated 
to 0, and that such constituents are to be severally equated to 0. 

8,221 Direct Conclusion and Independent Relations: Suppose by 
expanding an equation of the form we get the expansion of the form: 
w « A + 0B + Q/0 0 + 1/0D + 1/2B 
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in which A, B etc. are used to represcut constituents. From the above 
equation we have w — A + vG (the whole of A and nothing cf B is taken, 
according to (a) and (6) discussed above; 0/0 is interpreted as an indefinite 
class symbol v (some, all, none) according to 3.21) But what about the 
fourth and fifth term of the above expansion ? According to the rule laid 
down under 3.22 the constituents D and E are to be separately equated to 0. 
That is, D = 0 and E = 0. So from the expansion 

w = A + OB + 0/0 C + 1/0 D + 1/2 E 

we obtain the following interprotable equations: 

(i) W = A + vC, 

(ii) D = 0, (iii) E = 0. 

Equation (/) represents what tho abovo expansion directly implies, what 
Boole calls “the direct conclusion” of w-V. Equations like (ii) and 
(iii) —arrived al by equating to 0 the constituents whose coefficients do not 
satisfy th3 law of duality—represent what Boolo calls ‘‘independent 
relations”—relations not directly sought. We wanted to determine the 
value of w in the above symbolic example. But we have, in tho process 
of expansion arrived at relations that exist among the elements of the 
given equation in perfect independence of w, 

3.2211 Illustration : Consider, for instance, the following definition of 
responsible beings : 

Responsible beings are all rational beings who are either free to act 
or have voluntarily sacrificed their freedom. 

Let x=responsible beings, i/ = rational beings, a = beings who aro free to act 
itf = boings who have voluntarily sacrificed their freedom of action. We 
shall suppose that in the above definition “or” is used in the exclusive 
sense. The representation of the above proposition will, then, bo 

x=yz(l-yw) + yw (1 -ye) 

But if we remember tbat+ is usjd in tho exclusive sonde i.e., if ive take 
care not to bring in the inclusive sense of + in the final interpretation tho 
above definition may more simply be expressed in the form 
. x-yz + yw. 

Let it be required to determine, from the above equation, the value of y 
in terms of*, a etc. From the given equation wc have 

y—xf(z + w) 

Expanding the second member we get 

y=*(ll2)xzw+xz (1 -w)+x (l-z)w+(l/0)x (l-«)(l-ui) + 0 ( l-x)wa + 0 
(1-*)* (lu>)+0 (1-*) ( l-z)w + OIO(l~x ) (1-z) (l-tn). 

Rejecting the terms whose coefficients are 0 we have 

(l-w)+*(l-«)«> +(1/0)* (1-sr) (l-w;) + (0/0)(l-as) (1-*) 
(1—to). Ho% separating, and separately equating to 0, the constituents 
whose coefficients are 1/2 and 1/0 we obtain 
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Direct Conclusion: y*=aj# (1— w)+x (l-e)to + v (1-*) (l-*)(l-ta) (DC) 
First Independent Eolation: xzw = 0 (IE.l) 

Second Independent Relation: a;(l-») (l-w)=0 (IB.2) 

By interpreting the above equations we have 
DC: Rational beings are nil responsible being who are either free to act 


not having voluntarily sacrificed their freedom, or not free to act, having 
voluntarily sacrificed their freedom, together with an indefinite remainder 
(some, none or all) of beings not responsible, not free and not having 
voluntarily sacrificed their freedom. 

IR.l: No responsible beings are at the same time freo to act, and in 
Ihe condition of having voluntarily sacrificed their freedom. 
IR.2: No responsible beings arc not free to act, and in Ihe condition 
of not having sacrificed their feedom. 

IR.l: and IR.2 may be put in other more convenint forms thus. 

From I.R1, xzw~(), we obtain 
iciv — Ojz 

Expanding the second member of the equation we get 

xw = Qz + (0/0) (1 - z) (note that. 0/1 =0) 

or, xw = v(l-z) (IR.ll) 

Similarly, from IR.2, a;(l-z)(l -iv) = 0, we have' 
art! -ia) = 0/(l-z) 

Expanding the second member of this equation we get 
x{l -w) = ( 0 / 0)2 + 0(1 - z) 

or, x(l—w) = vz (IR.21) 

The interpretation of (IR.ll) and (IR.21) are respectively : 

IR.ll Responsible beings who have voluntarily sacrificed their free¬ 
dom aro (some beings who are) not freo. 

IR.21 Responsible beings who have not voluntarily sacrificed their 
freedom are (some beings who are) free. 

8.8 Rules of Interpretation : Summary 

It will be convcnhnt for reference to put together Boole’s instructions 
for, interpretation. We shall call them Reference Rules (RR). 

RR.l The symbol 1, ns the coefficient of a term in an expansion, indicates 
that the whole rf the class which that constituent represents, is to be 
taken. 

RR.2 The coefficient O indicates that none of the class are to taken. 

RR.3 The symbol 0/0 indicates that a perfectly indefinite portion of the 
class, i.c., some, none or all of its members are to be taken. 

RR.4 Any other symbol as a coefficient indicates that the constituent to 
which it is prefixed must be equated to 0.* 

* These rules like some other definitions and interpretations used in this paper are 
are in Boole's own words, j have not burdened with quotes the paper that is already heavy 
with symbols. 
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3.4 It will be noticed that Un propositions by which wo have illus¬ 
trated the Boolean method of analysis of primary propositions are all of 
the from A a i.e., definitions, in which both the S and P are taken in entire 
extension, in which, that is, S=P, or of the form E in which too S are 
P are taken in their full extension. We have not illustrated the analysis 
Aj (and I) propositions. In A, an indefinite "portion of the P is taken, 
i.e., A, is of the type a;— vy . How to analyse such A propositions? The 
analysis of such propositions is facilitated if the symbol v is eliminated. 
And it is not difficult to eliminate v (and to ropresent Aj in the form of 
E). We have already illustrated such analysis. Consider, for example, 
the proposition already mentioned: jnen who are not mortal do not exist. 
This proposition may he paid to mean either no men are immortal (E) 
or all men are mortal (A). Propositions of the form “all x are p” may be 
rewritten in the equivalent form “no x are not -y" or “x that are not-p do 
not exist”. Bo, "all x arc y”(x=vy) which may be rewritten in the form 
a?(l-p) = 0 in which v does not occur. Now x(l-p)=0 may be subjected 
to analysis according to the method discussed in this paper. The equivalence 
of x=vy and x(l-p) = 0 is intuitively obvious. But such equivalence 
and hence the elimination of the symbol v from an equation, may be 
justified by the Boolean method of elimination which should, considering 
its immense importance, form the subject matter of a separate paper. 
When we shall be acquainted with the method of elimination we shall find 
ourselves in a better position to deal with all kinds of primary propositions. 



TANSEN—THE INDIAN ORPHEUS 

Vaman H. Pandit 

Tansen was the best singer that India has ever seen. He was 
one of the nine jewels that added beauty to the magnificient court of 
Emperor Akbar, who was a patron of art and literature. He was 
contemporary of Queen Elizabeth of England. 

Tansen was a matchless singer. He lived during the second half 
of the sixteenth century at Rewa, Agra, Delhi and Gwalior respec¬ 
tively. It was said of him that when he sang, the musical instru¬ 
ments kept before him, played of their own accord. He was first 
in love with Lord Krishna ; First in love with his holy Master—Shri 
Haridas Swami and he was first in love with his beloved too. But 
though he became so great, he was very kind and gentle by nature 
and was always ready to help others by his melodious voice. 

Akbar the Great loved him very much. Both of them were most 
familiar friends and of the delighted His Majesty with his wonderful 
songs. Tansen was the pioneer of many a style of classical sangeet. 
He is still well known as an author of ‘Mishra Malhar' and ‘Darbari 
Kanada’ and no one sang ‘Dhrupad’ as he sang in those days. 

A story is told about him that he cured the Emperor's daughter 
by his silvery music. The story which I am going to tell is a true 
story. It is not a myth or legend for India did possess such mighty 
singers like Tansen. He is aptly called the Orpheus of Bharat. 

In the month of March, the Emperor’s daughter fell ill. Akbar 
loved his daughter like anything. She expressed her desire that she 
wants to listen the ‘deep raag.’ The peculiarity of this style of song 
is that when it is sung the extinguished lamps are lighted again but 
the man who sings in such a style his heart burns and aches terribly 
and no medicine is able to cure it on earth save an antidote of a 
particular style of song named ‘malhar’ which goes to counteract its 

dreadful effects. When this ‘malhar* raag is sung, it rains 

and this rain water cools the heart of the singer and he becomes hale 
and hearty. 

When Tansen heard that the Emperor's daughter wants to listen 
to this ‘raag’ he said, “Well I am ready to sing." He was gifttitle of 
heart and wished that the daughter of the King should be cured. A 

n-attap-n 
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day wap fixed when Tansen was to sing this ‘deep raag. On that day 
before a large gathering of persons and courtiers and the Emperor, 
the noted singer came in the ‘Darbar Hall’ or the Hall of Public 
Audience to give the recital of his classical song. 

TanBen came to the court that day in a very simple dress. He 
wore a Rajputi tarban, a long white coat. He had a chandan mark 
on his forehead in a perfect Hindu style like a devout Hindu. He 
was followed by his accompanists or the men of his orchestra. 

Bowing low to the Emperor, he began bis performance with a 
‘bina’ before him. As is the usual custom, he began with the 
‘Mangala Charan’—a kind of epiloguo. Then he said a couplet in 
praise of his preceptor. After a pause of a minute or two, he praised 
the Emperor Akbar—his master and then with a low bow to the King 
he began his well known song in ‘deep raag’ style. 

Within a short lime the Hall became spell bound. It was a most 
magical vocal performance of Tansen. He presented a unique alaap 
with ascent and descent in many a taals with harmonious blendings 
in a fairly sweet silvery voice which was throughout in evidence 
and lo ! What was the impression when he commenced with his 
intricate taans with unimaginable depth, the lights in the hall became 
brighter to the amazement of all. 

That night, it is said, by no less a person than His Majesty, that 
never before did be listen to such a marvellous vocal song. The 
ministers and courtiers too lauded the singer, all, all were bewitched 
and dumb struck. 

Yet another taan he threw and the lights outside the hall and the 
lamps on the street began lighting one by one and still brighter 
dazzled the lights in the hall and when he ultimately reached the 
climax with the last taan, the lights everywhere in the city were 
lighted brimful. From far and wide, the people began to wonder and 
look at the ‘milky way’ brought on earth by Tansen. 0, it was a 
veritable ‘dewali,’ nay even more than that. 

The Princess—the daughter of the Emperor—forgot her ailment. 
She instantly became alright with this song treatment of ‘deepraag.’ 
She looked cheerful. She came down in person from the ladies gallery 
to thank Tansen and offered her hand with millions of thanks. 

But alas t Tansen was not in a mood to accept the hand of the 
PrinrfSS. “You have driven death from ray heart,” she said, “bow 
can I ever repay yon.” “But you have repaid me/’ said Tansen in 
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a faltering voice, “I first sang in praise of ray Lord and Guru and they 
have cured yon. Divine Bliss is like a great guiding light. It is the 
highest and the greatest Lighthouse on earth. And Lord said, ‘let 
there be light and there was light’ and so all the lamps were lighted. 

■ It is this Bliss that gladdens the heart of a singer.” 

| 

! Now the heart of the noted singer began to ache an.l burn inside. 
He felt extremely thirsty—thirsty not for water—but thirsty that 
some one should come aud sing a song in ‘tnalhar’ style, so that his 
heart might be cooled and restored to normal. 

Akbar noticed his ailment and understood what he meant for he 
was also deep in ‘sangeet.’ He called his courtiers and ordered them 
to summon some one who would sing in ‘malhar raag.’ This type 
of raag is an antidote to quench the thirst which is felt by singing 
‘deepraag.’ 

On stepped a beautiful maiden who was watching the wonderful 
vocal performance given by Tansen. She made a low bow to the 
Emperor and said, ”1 will show your Majesty the power of ‘malhar’ 
raag. You have heard ‘deep’ raag, now listen to ‘malhar raag.’ 

“Sing, sing sweet little girl, be quick, lose no time,” said the 
Emperor, “I value the life of Tansen more than my Empire.” 

“Listen, then, Your Imperial Majesty.” 

The young woman began with a melodious alaap and sent a 
reverberating ‘taan’ at the sky. No sooner she sang thau the clouds 
began to hover and it thundered with lightning. The scene changed. 
Rain bearing wind began to blow cool. It drizzled. It rained. It 
turned into a heavy downpour and the streams rolled to join the 
brimming rivers. 

By and by Tansen listened to the sweet music and came to 
himself. The sweet maiden that day saved the life of 
Tansen. TauBen saved the life of a woman and a woman too sav^d 
his life. 

He got up from his seat and then and there embraced the sweet 
woman forever. Both of them came outside the palace to watch the 
torrential rain and there came floating nearest their feet on the current 
of the water a bunch of sweet ‘forget-me-nots’ that glow for happy 
lovers. 

His Majesty without whiling away a single minute understood 
the wish of Tansen and got them united under the wedding bowar of 
his benovolent eyes. 
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In the end Tansen took leave of the Emperor aod hastened to 
Gwalior to enjoy his honeymoon. For long he lived at Gwalior with 
his beloved and both of them delighted the people with their songa 

Since then, we are proud that the city of Gwalior has maintained 
this tradition of classical ‘sangeet.’ Stands still there a monument 
where the last remains of the greatest singer the world has seen lie 
entombed and people come there from far distance to pay their homage 
to the noted singer Tansen. But wheu I went there, I was fortunate 
enough, to listen to bis song which whistled with the wind. 



MAN AND WOMAN 


Ruby Zagoren 

Linked by marriage of earth and sky. 

Mixed by clay and thirst for water, 

He the son and she, the daughter. 

Mated by tho flesh and spirit, 

Locked by might and lust for fire, 

Branded by star-high desire— 

Reaped and winnowed, threshed and sheaved, 
Cured by sun for strong and long, 

One the singer, one the song. 

Welded by the sign and token, 

Crossed by visions, torn by dreams. 

He what is and she what seems. 



APPENDIX 

ANNUAL liEPORT OF THE ACTIVITIES 

OF THE 

1SWARCHANDRA PATHABHAVAN (DAY STUDENTS* 
HOME) FOR THE YEAR 1958-1959. 

The Iswarclmndro Pathabhavan (Day Students’ Home) begs to 
submit tbe following report on the state of the Pathabhavan’s affairs during 
tho academic year ending 31st May, 1959. 

During the year 611 students were admitted, the existing total number 
on the roll being 1193 on 31st May, 1959. 

During the year the average attendance per day was 367. The highest 
on any day was 450 and the lowest 175. When 1st year and 3rd year 
students were absent the daily attendance averaged 246 (March, April and 
May, 1959). 

356 student members appeared in the 1959 B.A., B.Sc., B.Com. 
Examinations and 202 in the Intermediate Examinations (See An- 
nexure ‘A’). 

Attendance and discipline have shown continuous improvement. 
Observation shows that 30% of the members are very studious averaging 
about 6 hours of study daily at the Pathabhavan, 55% are fairly studious 
with about 3£ hours a day. In the case of quite a number, study time 
at the Pathabhavan is shortened due to the exigencies of their College 
routines. 

The student members of the Home have shown very satisfactory 
results, in the University I.A , I.Sc., I,Com. Examinations of 1959. 
Altogether 202 students appeared out of whom information was available 
from 81. Among them 70.6% had passed, 29.4% were unsuccessful, 
16% did not appear. A most encouraging thing is that, 6 students who 
had been placed in the 2nd Division in their School Final Examinations 
passed their Intermediate Examination in the 1st Division and 1 and 4 
who had passed the School Final Examination in the 3rd Division were 
placed in the 1st Division and 2nd. Division respectively in the Inter¬ 
mediate Examinations (See Annexure *B’). 

Similar improvement wqb also noticed in the case cf those appearing 
at the B.A., B.Sc. and B.Com. Examinations of 1959. Altogether 856 
students appeared out of whom information was available from 108. 
Among them 50% hod passed with Honours, 5% had passed with Distinc¬ 
tion, 15% in Pass Course, 22% were unsuccessful and 7.4% did not appear. 
It is encouraging to note that a number of Fasi Course students who 
had passed the Intermediate Examination in 3rd and 2nd. Divisions 
secured Honours and Distinction (See Annexure *0’;. 
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The Pathabhavan is open to student members from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
on week days and from 12 noon to 7 p.m. on Saturdays. The Pathabhavan 
o is closed on Sundays. The total number of holidays observed during this 
year was 24 days. The Pathabhavan is kept open during the Summer 
and Puja Vacations. 

On the last day of stock taking (31st March, 1959) the Library had 
5121 books. Since then and upto the date of this report, 398 books have 
been added. The Pathabhavan possessed one 16 mm. sound cine projector, 
and educational films are shown once a week The grateful thanks of 
the Managing Committee are due to the Film Division, Government of 
India, British Information Services and United States Information Ser¬ 
vices, for films received from them on loan without any charge whatsoever. 
A list of films which were found to have interested the students most, is 
given in Annexure ‘E.’ 

Apart from lending films the United States Information Services has 
made several gifts of books to the Pathabhavan. Under a special pro 
gramme, the British Information Services has been giving to the Potha- 
bhavon journals at regular intervals. The Pathabhavan was visited bv 
the Vice-Consul of Japan, who also presented some books. The Pafcba- 
bhavan was grateful for all. 

On an average, four books were issued to the student at a time. 
During the year the total number of books issued was 2,75,661; text books 
2,61,878 and reference hooks and magazines 13,783. It has been found 
that members are gradually becoming more and more inclined towards 
studying Encyclopaedias and using Dictionaries. Books lost or missing 
during the year numbered 64 (1.25% of total stock) valued at cost price of 
Rs. 421-18 (0.07% of the total value of stock). 

There is provision in the Pathabhavan—Canteen for supply of full 
meals as well as tiffins. The actual cost of each meal or tiffin is 37 naye 
Paise. A student member is entitled to either of the two at a subsidized 
rate of 12 naye Paise, 25 naye Paise being received from the Government 
as subsidy. If any student wants to take both meal and tiffin, he caji have 
one at the subsidized rate and the other at cost. At present the Canteen 
cannot accomodate more than 30 members at a time. On an average, about 
300 students take advantage of the Canteen facilities daily. There arc 
facitities also for students for taking bath which are freely used. 

The Pathabhavan is grateful to “Committee of Relief and Gift Sup¬ 
plies, Calcutta PortB,” 37/B Dharmatolla Street, Calcutta—18 for free 
supply of powdered milk and cheese. 

Staff 

During the year the Pathabhavan Library had a staff of 5 Assistants. 
Two more attendants have since beep added to help them. ' 
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The Canteen has (3 Assistants while the General Office is manned by 
7 members including the Warden and Assistant Warden. The Subor¬ 
dinate Staff (Gate Keeper, Sweeper and Mali) consists of 4 members. 
(Details of salaries of Employees in Appendix— I) 

A copy of the audited accounts which has been submitted to the 
Government is attached hereto along with a statistical assesment of the 
working of the Pathabhavan. 

The Managing Committee of the Pathabhavan held nine meetings 
during the year. 

For Iswarchandra Pathabhavan, 
(Day Students* Home), 
Kanailal Sarknr. 

% 

Jt. Secretary. 

Certified True Copy. 

For Iswarchandra Pathabhavan. 

(Day Students’ Home), 

T. C. Bagchi, 

Assistint Secretary. 

ANNEXURE *E’ 


List 

or the Films. 

1. The Beginning of History. 

2. Approach to Science. 

3. Debate Continues. 

4. Nevada and its Natural Resources 

5. Story of Alva Edision. 

6. Know your Library. 

7. As Old as the Hills. 

8. Atoms at work. • 

9. Forward a Century. 

10. The King’s Life Guard. 

11. Atom and Industry. 

12. Borax. 

13. Trainingmen for the Atomic Age. 14. Our Times. 

15. Electro-magnetic Induction. 

16. East African College. 

17. Every drop to Drink. 

18. Education for Living. 

19. Khajurao. 

20. Story of Light. 

21. Our Times Series No. 27. 

22, Store House of History—The II. 

• 

S. National Archives. 

23. How the Telephone Works. 

24. The Development of a Rabbit. 

25. Royal Destiny. 

20. The Coronation Day. 

27. Kerala. 

28. Call of the Mountain. 

29. Youth of Activities. 

80. Antertic Whale Hunt. 

81. "Oxford. 

82. U. K. Prime Ministers in India. 

84. Twilight Forest. 

84. Story of Printing. 

35. Speed the Plough. 

86. Children on Trial. 

37. Mirror in the Sky. 

88. Youth in Britain. 

39. We Found a Valley. 

40. Etawah Story. 

41. Family of Man. 

42. Prime Minister Nehru visits Pre¬ 

48. Konarak. 

sident Eiabenhour. 
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ANNEXURE 7 A' 


1. 

Number of student members of 1957-1958 ... 

• ttf 

582 

2. 

Number of enrolment in 1958-1969 

• • . 

611 


Existing Total No. 

• •• 

1193 

3. 

Number of student members appeared at the Degree 



Examinations: 




B.Sc. ... 180 

B.A. ... 113 

B.Conr. ... 63 




Total 350 



4. 

Number of student members appeared at. the Intorme- 



diate Examination ... ... 

• • • 

202 

5. 

Curd Issued not taken (1958-1959)... 

■ ■ ■ 

15 

6. 

Transferred to Shri llnmkrishna Day Students’ Home 

1 

7. 

Eliminated for irregular attendance 

• • • 

189 

8. 

Expelled 

• • • 

5 


otal ... ... ... ... ... 

■ • • 

768 

0. 

Number of student members brought forward to 

this 



year 

«•> 

425 


Total ... ... ... ... ... 


1193 


ANNEXURE ‘B’ 



Result 

of Intermediate Examinations in Arts, Science 

AND 

Commerce 


HELD IN 1959. 



A. 

Total number of student members appeared 

• • • 

202 

B. 

Information available from ... ••• 

• • • 

81 

c. 

Number of student members did not appear from 

the 



above information ... 

. . . 

13 

D. 

Total percentage did not appear ... 

* • • 

16% 

E. 

Total percentage passed ... 

... 

70.6% 

F. 

Total percentage Compartmental allowed ... 

• t • 

nil. 

0. 

Total percentage failed ... 

«•# 

29.4% 


H. Aa per information students appeared—68 out of which : 



No, 

% age 

First Division 

12 

17.6 

Second Division ... 

25 

36.8 

Third Division ... 

11 

16.2 

Compartments 1 

X 

X 

Failed ... 

20 

28.4 

Total i 

68 

100.0% 


12—9016P—II 
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ANNEXURE ‘D' 


A, I.A., I.Sc., I.Com. 




No. 

Past Result 

Present Result 

S. F. 

1 

III Division 

I Division. 

S. F. 

5 

II Division 

I Division. 

S. F. 

4 

III Division 

II Division. 

B. B.A., B.Sc., B.Com. 



Intermediate 

1 

III Division 

Hons. II Class. 

Intermediate 

3 

II Division 

Hons. II Class. 

Intermediate 

1 

II Division 

Distinction. 



ANNEXURE ‘C’ 



Result of Degree Examination in Arts, Science and Commerce 

IIeld in 1959. 


A. Total number of student members appeared ... 356 

B. Information available from ... ... ... 108 

C. Number of student members did not appear from the 

above information ... ... ... ... 8 

D. Total percentage did not appear ... ... ... 7.4% 

E. Total percentage passed ... ... ... ... 70% 

F. Total percentage Corapartmental allowed ... ... 8% 

G. Total percentage foiled ... ... ... ... 22% 


H. As per information number of student members appeared—100 
( ut of which r 



No. 

% age 


Honours II Class ... 

50 

50% 


Distinction 

5 

5% 


Pass Course 

15 

15% 


Compnrtmentnl 

8 

8% 


Failed 

22 

22% 


Total 

100 

100% 


APPENDIX I. 



Staff Salary. 



SI. No, Name, 

Designation. 

Amount Rs. 

X. Shred Tarunchandra Bagchi, M.Sc. 

Warden. 


400/- p.m. 

2. Shree Jitendranath Saha, M.A. 

Assistant Warden. 

200/- 

3,. Shree Bijoykumar Prodhnn 

Library Assistant. 

100/- 

4. Shree Santoshohandra Podder 

Accountant. 

75/- 
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SI. No. Name, Designation. Amount Rs. 

5. Shree Dilipkumar Ganguli. Lending Assistant. 65/- p.m. 

6. Shree Kalyankumar Bose. Lending Assistant. 65/- 

7 *' : ' Shroe Pathik Chakrabarty. Lending Assistant. 65/- 

8. Shree Kalidas Ghosh. Lending Assistant. 1 5/- 

9. Shree Bhabanipada Chakrabarty. Library Attendant. 60/- 

10. Shree Batikanto Maji Peon. 60/- 

11. Shree Bidhubhushan Chakrabarty. Reception Attendant. 50/- 

12. Shree Sushilkumar Banerjee. Reception Attendant. 50/- 

13. Shree Pramodranjan Das. Clerk-Cum-Typist 60/- 

14. Mrs. Nanibala Sen Gupta. Canteen Supervisor, 125/- 

15. Mrs. Parulprova Mnjumdcr. Canteen Attendant. 75/- 

J6. Mrs. Labanyabnla Pal Canteen Maid. 30/- 

17. Mrs. Annapurna Chanda Canteen Maid. 30/- 

18. Shreo Nabin Naik. Canteen Servant. 50/- 

19. Shree Shivaprosad Parida. Canteen Boy. 20/- 

20. Shree KishoriJal Misra. Durwan (Gate Keeper). 70/- 

21. Shree Shridhar Bhui. Mali. 60/- 

22. Shree Tanayendranath Dutta. Peon. , 40/- 

2d. Shroo Bhudhan Muchi. Sweeper. 50/- 

24. Shree Govind Dosad. Sweeper. 50/- 


Total ... 


TSWARCIIANDEA PATH ABHA VAN (DAY STUDENTS' HOME) 
RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS ACCOUNT FOR TIIE YEAR ENDED 31ST, 

MARCH, 1959* 

Receipts. Payments. 

Opening Balance : Non-Recurring : 


With State Rank 

Furniture & Fixtures a/c ... 

Rs. 1,201-18 

of India ... R s . 55,205-37 

Library Books purchased ... 

Rs. 18,483-88 

Cash in Hand... Rs. (563-93 

Miscellaneous purchased 

Rs. 118-83 


Library Equipment a/c. 

Rs. 4,598-50 

Its. 55,869-30 Cine Projector a/c, 

Rs. 5,686-18 

Government Grant ( Recurring) : 

Office Equipment a/c. 

Ik. 412-36 

For Corpn. Tax Ik, 2,443-48 

Canteen utensils & crockeries 

Rs. 81-37 

(1957-53, about six mouths.) 

Fire Extinguisher... 

Rs. . 276-00 

For Contingency 1k. 7,260-09 

For Staff Salary 

Canteen Equipment 

lk. 38-99 

(for 6 months) Rs. 12,270*00 

Recurring : 


For Canteen (for 

Staff Salary a/c. ... 

Rs. 28,744 87 

six months)... Rs. 18,760-00 

Stationery a/c. 

Re. 109-67 

For Stationery, 

Postage a/o. 

Rs. 88-21 

Office expense, etc. 

Conveyance A carriages 

lk. 102-22 

(for 6 months) Ik. 200-00 

Printing a/c, .., 

Rs. 988-13 

Electric Charges, 

Miscellaneous expenses 

lk. 249-35 

Telephones, etc. 

Electricity a/c. ... 

Rs 2,871*94 

(for 6 months) Re 1,500 00 

Expense against Grant to 


— 

Canteen 

Rs 19,179-06 

Rs. 42,428-48 

Maintenance of Home a/c. .. 

Rs. 68*83 
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Mite. Receipts Account : Liveries a/c. ... ... Rs. 75-62 

Canteen Collection Binding of Library Books a/c. Rs. 1,332-86 

‘Students’ ... Us. 6,464-02 Repair of Canteen crockeries 

Other accounte fie. 36-75 and utensils ... ... Its. 81-62 

—— Repair of Furniture a/c. ... lie. 27-00 

its. 6,600-77 Telephone.He. 230-44 

Higginbothams Private Ltd. 

(Advancepavnieot for pur¬ 
chasing books) ... ... Re 2.014 66 

Auditor’s fee ... ... Rs. 300-00 

First Aid... ... ... Rs. 5-25 

Maintenance of Typewriter... Rs. 6-00 

Insecticides ... ... Re- 41-66 

Education Directorate (for 
Corpn. Tax 1058-59) ... Rs- 4,121-37 

Rank Charges ... ... Rs. 0-06 

G. N. Sanyal .. ... Re. 29-47 

Closing Balance : 

With State Bonk of 
India (C.A.) Re. 22,916-86 
Cash in Hand ... Rs. 363-97 

Re. 23,180-83 

Rs. 104,793-65 Rs. 104,793-65 

Rubjrct to my separate report of even (late, 1 certify the above accounts as correct. 

M.K. Deb, 

Chartered Accountant. 

ISWAUCHANDRA J’ATHABHAVAN (RAY STUDENTS’ HOME) 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT FUR THE YEAR ENDED 

31 ST MARCH, 1959. 


Expenditure Income 

Staff Solary a/c. ... ... Rs. 23,744-87 Government Grant Recurring : 

Stationery o/c. ... ... Its. 109-57 

Postage a/c. ... ... Rs. 88-21 Grant for Corporation 

Conveyance o/c.Its. 102-22 Tax (1957-58) Rs 2,443-48 

Printing a/c. ... ... Rs. 988-13 Contingency a/c. lie 7,260-00 

Miso. Expenses a/c. ... Ra 249-35 Staff Salary a/c. Rs. 12,270-00 

Electricity Chargee a/c. ... Rs. 2,871-94 Grant for Canteen Its. 18,760-00 

Expense against grant Salary, office 

to Canteen a/c. ... ... Rs. 19,179-06 expenae, etc. Rs. 200-00 

Maintenance of Home a/c. ... Rs. 63*83 Electricity, 

Liveries a/c- ... ... Its. 75-62 Telephone, otc*... Rs. 1,600-00 

Binding of Library Books a/c- lie. 1,332-35 

Repair of utensils and Re. 42,423-48 


crockeries a/c. ... 

Us. 

31-62 Miso. Receipt A/c. : 



Repair of Furniture and 



Canteen Collection ‘Students' 

Its. 

6,464-02 

Fixturea a/o. 

Rs. 

27-00 

Other accounts 

Rs. 

36-76 

Bank Charges a/c.... 

Rs. 

006 

Lost Books Recovered 

Bs. 

18-20 

Telephone a/c. 

Us. 

230-44 

Excess of Expenditure over 



Auditor’s fee a/c. ... 

Us. 

300.00 

Income transferred to Fond 



First Aid a/c. 

Us. 

5-25 

account in the Balance Sheet Us, 

0,472 68 

Maintenance of Typewriter... 

Us. 

6-00 




Insecticide of Library books 






a/c* * 14 , , 

Us. 

41-56 






APPENDIX 


I960! 


Depreciation on 


Type-writer @ 15% Rs. 

Eire Extinguisher @ 10% ... Es. 
Canteen Equipment @10%... Bs. 
Cine Projector @ 20% ... Es. 

Office Equipment @ 10% ... Hs. 
Mine. Purchased @ 30% ... Es. 

Library books purchased @10% Rs. 
Library Equipment @ 6% ... Rs 
Canteen utensils and 
crockeries @ 10% ... Eg. 

Furniture and Fixture @6% Es. 
Duplicator Machine @ 20%... Es. 
Lost books written off ... Rs. 
Blockage of Canteen 
utensils & crockeries ... Rs. 


349-00 

27-60 

8-90 

1,137-24 

41-23 

34-15 

5,316-50 

453-07 


105-21 

883-84 

149-88 

421-18 

55 25 


Rs. 58,415-13 



Rs. 58,415-13 

M. K, Deb, 
Chartered Accountant. 


IBWAROHANDUA PATHABHAVAN (DAY STUDENT' HOME) 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31ST MARCH, 1959. 


Fund and Liabilities : 

Capital Grant: 

As per last 

account... Rs. 1,07,000-00 


Property and Assests : 
Furniture and Fixtures 


A b per last account 

Rs. 13.52G-44 

Add during the year 

Rs. 

1,204-18 


Rs. 14.730-62 

Less Depreciation @ 6%p.a< 

Us 

883-84 Es. 13,846-78 

Canteen Utensils 



As per last account 

Re, 

970-76 

Add during the year 

Rs. 

81-37 


Rs. 

1,062-12 

Less Depreciation @ 10%p.a. 

Es. 

106-21 


Es. 

946-91 

Lees Breakage ... 

Rs. 

65-25 891-66 

Library Equipments 



Aa per last account ... 

Its. 

2,597-77 

Add during the year 

Rs. 

4,598-50 


Rs. 

7,196-27 

Less Depreciation @ 6%p.a. 

Us. 

453-07 


Es. 

0,748-20 

Leas excess pay incut made 



formerly now leeovered 

Es. 

80-87 Rs. 6,662-88 

Typewriter 



As per last account 

Es. 

2.328-00 

Less Depreciation @ 16%p.a. 

Es. 

349-00 Rs. 1,979-00 

Duplicating Machino 



As per last account ... 

Es. 

749-38 

Less Depredation @ 20%p.a. 

Es. 

149-83 Re. 699.50 
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Library Books 

As per last account. 
Add during the year 


Add value of books previously 
written oil now recovered 


Less Depreciation @ 10%p.a. 


Leas value of lost, book# 
written off 

Cine Projector 

At cost 

Less Depreciation @ 20%p.a. 

Fire Extinguisher 
At cost 

Less Depreciation @ 10%p.a. 

Canteen Equipment 
At cost 

Less Depreciation @ 10%p a. 

Office Equipment 
At cost 

Lass Depreciation @ 10%p.a. 

Miscellaneous Purchased 

At cost (garden implements, 
binds, etc.) ... 

Less Depreciation @ JK)%p.o. 

Advances 

Higginbotli&nis Private Ltd. 
(Advance payment for Lib. 
Books) 

Education Directorate (Corpn. 

Tax for 1958-59) 

G. N. Sanyal ... 

M/s. Muktrako & Agency 

Cash and Bank Balance 

Cash in Iland (as certified) 
Cash with State Bank of India 


Fund 

Excess of Expenditure over 
income for the year 
Less Credit Balance of last yr. 


its. 89.681-18 
Rs. 19,484-83 


Its. 53,065-01 


Rs. 18-20 


Rs. 58,083 21 
Rs. 5,306.50 


Its 47,776-71 


Rs. 421-18 Re. 47,355-53 


Rs. 6.686-18 

Rs. 1,137-21 Us. 4,549-94 


Rs. 276-00 

Rs. 27-60 Rs. 248-40 


Its. 38-99 

Rs. 3-90 Rs. 36-09 


Rs. 412-36 

11s. 41-23 Rs. 371-13 


Its. 118-83 

Its, 34-16 11s 84-68 


Rs. 2,014-56 


Rs. 4,121-37 
Rs. 29-47 

Rs. 80-87 Rs. 6,246-27 


Rs. 363-97 

Rs. 22,916-86 Rs. 23-280-83 


Rs. 9,472-68 

Re. 8,622-82 Rs. 849-86 


Ri.l,07,000-00 

<♦. , 


Rs. 1,07,000-00 



l&ebtetost anb Noticed of $5oofes 

The Cultural Heritage of India —Volume III, The Philosophies— 
Editor Horidas Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L., P.R.S., The Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, Second Edition, 1953. 

This is a work of 695-pages on the different systems of Indian philo¬ 
sophy developed in the past, especially In the mediaeval period. It pur¬ 
ports to be the history of Indian thought. But, as many hands have gone 
into the making of it, it lacks unity of plan and is in consequence neither 
history nor a string of special studies, a mixture of both though it is. 

The book has five parts which respectively deal with “the philosophical 
systems” “the Vedanta’’, “tho religious philosophies”, “the probljms of 
philosophy”, and “the philosophical sciences.’’ 

Part I contains the topics : “Rise of the philosophical schools”, “The 
Bamkhya”, “Yoga psychology”, “Nyaja-Vai^esika”, “Navya-Nyaya'% 
“Purva Mimnihsa,” and “Materialists, Sceptics, and Agnostics.” This 
part is indeed headed “The philosophical systems”, but the system or 
systems of Vedanta are not considered therein. “The Vedanta” is 
nevertheless the heading of Part II. We for our part, however, cannot 
see how “the philosophy of the Bhagavata” finds a place under Vedanta. 

Port III is called the Religious philosophies, and in it “the philosophy 
of Saivism”, “tho path of Yoga in the Gecta”, “philosophy of the Yoga- 
vn^istho”, “philosophy of the Tantras”, the philosophy of Mysticism”, 
and "philosophy in popular literature” are the titles. The path of yoga 
is obviously enough yoga, and we are at a loss to understand how or why 
it is placed under “philosophies”. Again, if Saivism is a philosophy, why 
is it not placed under “the philosophical systems” in Part I? So also in 
regard to the Tantras. We may be told that neither of those is or repre¬ 
sents a system of philosophy, although each is a philosophy. But tho 
distinction, if any, between a system of philosophy and a philosophy 
remains unclear. Further “the philosophy of Mysticism” is definitely a 
contradiction in terms. However differently the term “philosophy” may 
be defined, philosophy, to be sure, is an intellectual pursuit. Mysticism, 
on the other hand, is that kind of experience which transcends thought and 
intellect. Tbeie can therefore be no philosophical analysis of mystical 
experience. People very often speak of philosophy of t this or that thing; 
this is only a manner of speaking. But lol we are told that there is philo¬ 
sophy even in popular literature. There is perhaps no harm in philosophy 
being popular. But, if philosophy be philosophy, how does it find its way 
into popular literature we wonder. 

The editor in the preface says: “The third volume devoted to the 
philosophies of India was the first to be completed and is being released for 
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publication first.” Unfortunately, however, Part IV bears the title “The 
Problems of Philosophy”, which, needless to say, does not mean the 
problems of Indian philosophy. Still, under this head are discussed some 
themes which cover only some aspects of the Indian philosophies of the 
past. 

Part V receives the title “The Philosophical Sciences”, and comprises 
subjects such as Indian theism, Indian epistemology, tho art of philoso¬ 
phical disputation, Indian psychology, types of human naturo, Indian 
ethics, and philosophy of value. Nowadays we indeed hear of a subject 
called scientific philosophy, meaning a kind of philosophy which iB founded 
on the sciences, though generally a clear distinction is made between 
science and philosophy. But the phrase “philosophical sciencos” is 
assuredly Unintelligible. Is Indian theism a science or even a philosophi¬ 
cal science if it means anything at all? Art as such, as we know, is 
distinct from science. But in Part V the art of philosophical disputatiou 
becomes a science. It goes without saying that psychology is a science. 
Why, then, call Indian psychology a philosophical science ? Tho philo¬ 
sophy of value, as the very name indicates, is a philosophy, and so we fail 
to understand how it can be regarded ns a philosophical science in any 
sense. 

So much for the arrangement of-the papers that together make up the 
volume. It is now fairly clear that there has been overmuch of planning 
with confused conceptions with the result that a worthy project has been 
more than spoiled. And the responsibility rests squarely on the editor. 

As to the standard exhibited by the writings, very many articles come 
from the pens of renowned Indian scholars in philosophy. They really me 
illuminating pieces of enduring value and importance. Outstanding among 
the contributors are Prof. M. Hiriyanna, Pandit Pramathanath Tarka- 
bhushan, Pandit Anantakrishna Snstri, Prof. Krishnaehandra Bhattachar- 
yya, Prof. P. N. Srinivnsacbari, Dr. 8. N. Dasgupta, and Dr. Oanganath 
Jha. Some articles are, however, mere cataloguing, and are obviously 
misfits in the boob. In the preface the editor says: “Of the thirty-nine 
articles, contained in the present volume thirteen are old.” I think he 
means to say that the rest have been added in the new edition of the hook. 
And, as I see, among them are the badly-written pieces, including those 
by tho editor himself, which arc badly in need of editing. It should be 
noted that a great work like The Cultural Heritage of India must maintain 
a very high standard of penmanship and must not contain any unworthy 
stuff. 

There is doubtless a laudable object behind the planning of this 
voluminous book. But the achievement is not, to say the least, commen¬ 
surate with,the vast outlay and amount of labour the publication involves, 

Adhab Chandra Dab. 



©ltrsdres 


Convocation Aduubssbs 

Our University celebrated its annual convocation in last January. 
The Convocation address on the 21st January was delivered by Pro¬ 
fessor Humayun Kabir, Minister for Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs, Government of Tiulia. The Vice-Chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity, Dr. N. K. Sidhanta in his address presented the account of the 
main events in the life of the University during the preceding year. 

Professor Kabir in his address dealt with the problem of large 
groups of young men and women who feel maladjusted in society. 
The reasons for this maladjustment, in his opinion,, were a lingering 
superstition that educated men and women must perform only certain 
special types of jobs, and a reluctance on ilioir part to move outside 
their immediate environm nt. They forget that the corollary to 
universal education is that every kind of job will have to be performed 
by educated men and women. 

What is necessary at the present moment i- a new conseiousness 
of the dignity of labour. Youth unrest and student indiscipline 
thonghtont the country today also oecitpie 1 a considerable portion of 
the address of Prof. Kabir. Unrest is sometimes inevitable and 
healthy in a changing and dynamic society. But when unrest is 
turned into indiscipline, it becomes a cause for alarm. Measures to 
deal with the problem may extend to economic, political and social 
levels. But educational institutions, schools and colleges can do much 
by the co operation of teachers and students alone. Our educational 
institutions must he re-invigorated and infused with new life. 
Teachers must do the reclamation work of rescuing students from 
dangerous paths. A large* proportion of the students who crowd i'nto 
colleges and universities today do hardly any work for the major part 
of their academic life. Many idle away their time in ufwvess or even 
harmful activities and seek to cram in the last few weeks or months 
work that should have been done steadily and earnestly over two or 
three years. One tnay get through an examination by adopting such 
methods, but these short-cuts do not provide the training of body, 
mind and character which alone can guarantee success in life. Per¬ 
haps one reason for this state of affairs is that the insistence on in¬ 
tellectual standards has become somewhat lax. In the name of sprea i 
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of higher education, standards have been deliberately lowered. It is 
sometimes forgotten that education in general, and higher education 
in particular, demand unflinching devotion to truth. Even more 
regrettable has been the occasional intrusion of non-academic factors 
into academic life. It is of course true that the university cannot 
remain aloof from the powerful currents which sweep through society 
at any stage, but university teachers and administrators should be able 
to play their part in such a situation. 

Our Vice-Cnaneellor, Dr. N. K. Sidhanta, devoted the main 
portion of his address delivered at the annual convocation of the Patna 
University on 11th February, 1960, to this problem. He expressed 
his deep concern that the influence of the political leader was getting 
the better of the influence of the teacher on his pupils. Newspapers 
and publicity agents often make the politician loom larger than the 
obscure teacher. But if the latter is genuinely interested in his work, 
and if ho can fill his subject with his personality, ho gets nearer his 
pupils, and in the long run, is bound to have the confidence of his 
students in a more intimate manner than the outsider who appears 
in student centres nly periodically to persuade the students to his 
way of thinking, by dazzling orations and subtle arguments. Prof. 
Sidhanta al to stressed the disturbing fact that there was a growing 
estrangement between teachers and pupils because the latter felt 
themselves to be living in a different world from their teachers. The 
teachers found it too difficult to understand the longing and aspirations 
of their pupils ; and the students also could not understand the lan¬ 
guage of teaching, the trend of thought which was unfolded. Teachers, 
particularly young teachers should now be in a position to re-establish 
their old glory and prestige A good teacher is one of the rarest of 
human beings. He has a capacity for leadership, and above all, a 
genius for friendship. "A great teacher,” said a great thinker, 
“Hnows, like Moses, how to strike leaving water from the rock,” 



^totificafiQns 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No CSR/l/St./69. 

It is notified for general information that the following changes in the schedules 
annexed to the First Statutes relating to the 

ft) Cone itution and Function of the Faculties (p. 77), 

(*») Constitution, Powers aod Dutios of the Board of Studies (p, 89) and, 

(itt) University Colleges (p. 125) were adopted by the Senate on the 29th August 
1959 

(1) In the table II of the schedule annexed to the First Statues and Regulations 
relating to the Constitution and Function of the Faculties (p. 77) the words ‘(9A) Journa¬ 
lism’under (b) Departments of Post-Graduate Teaching against Faculty of Arts and the 
foot-note thereof be deleted. 

(2) Under columns I & II in table II of the schedule annexed to the First Statutes 
relating to the Constitution, Powers and Duties of ti e Board of Studies tp. 89) words ‘21A 

Journalism.Faculty of Arts’ be replaced by ’21A Journalism.Faculty of 

Journalism.' 

<3i In column II of the Firefc echedule attached to the Statute relating to the Uni* 
virsity Colleges (p. 125) the words "(xvj Journalism (Diploma Course)’ after (xivt Educa¬ 
tion’ be deleted. 

Senate House, | D. Cbakravarti, 

Thelltb November, 1959. J Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C811/19/59. 

It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXXIII 
of the Regulations relating to the M.A. Examination of the University were adopted by the 
Academic Council on 3rd June, 1959 and accepted by tbs Senate on 29t.h August, 1959 :— 
“The following proviso be added at the end of paragraph 5, sec 1 of Chapter XXXIII 
of the Regulations (p. 91) of the Regulations G.955 edition) :— 

Provided that any Candida o who has passad the B.Com. Examination not less thau 
three academical years p.eviously or the M.A. Examination in Commerce or the M.Com. 
Examination may be admitted as a private student to the M.A- Examination in any subject 
provided he passes beforehand the B.A. Examination in English tThrce Papers) and Verna- 
cular Language.” 

The Academic Council at their meeting hold on 24th September, 1959, decided to give 
immediate effect to the above changes. . 

Senate House, \ D - Chakravarti, 

The 5th November, 1959. j Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No CSR/20/69. 

It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XL of the 
Regulation relating to the B.T. Examination wero adopted by the Academic Council on 
26th May, 1969 and aeoepted by the Senate on t9tto August, 1959 

u Tbd following proviso be edded the end of Section 7(4) of Chapter XL of the 

Regulations—1965 edition (p. 886): .. ,. 

Provided that candidates for the Contents and Methods of Teaching in epocial subjects 
other than Bngliah may write their answer on the question on lesson notes In Bengali and 
those on the remaining questions in English- 
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This however will not apply to those who have taken up Methods of Teaching in 
English or an Jiniian Language other than Bengali." 

The Academic Council at tluir meeting held on 21th September, 1059, decided to give 
effect to the above changes from the. Examination of 196'h 

Senate House, D. Ohakravarti, 

The 4th November, 1050 Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNlVL-TtSlTY 
Notificaticn No. CSR/21/59. 

It is nolifitd for gcncial information that the following changes in Chapter XL of the 
Regulations retiring to the B.T. Examination were adopted by the Academic C mncil on 
.'J rd Juno, 1059 and see pted by the Senate on 29th August, 1059 :— 

'In Chapter XL page 368 of the Regulations (1955 edition) under Section 7(4) (tii) 

add after "Assamese" "or Nepali"; 

, In page 373 of the Regulations 11955 Edu.) under contents and Methods of Teaching 
School subjects Seclicn (iti) aftir "Aosameie" add the word "or Nepali." 

IJnd r the detailed syllabus of a Modern Indian Language (Bcngalil page 3'5 of the 
Regulations (1955 Edition) 1 ne 10 from the top delete the word ‘ and" between 
Hindi and Urdu and add the word "and Nepali" after ‘Urdu.’ 

The Aeadtmic Council at their meeting h.ld o i t4lh September, J959, decided to give 
e ffect to the above changes from the exam nation <J 

Senate House, 1 D. Chokravarti, 

The 11th November, 1969. J Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


NOTIFICATION No. CSR/22/59 

It is notilicd for goneril mfonnalion that the icvised Regulations for the 
Diploma in Bulihc Health (( hapier L) as shown in the accompanying 
pamphlet wne adopted by the Academic Council on 11th April, 1959 and 
accepted by the Senate on 29th August, 1959. 

The Academic Council at their meeting hold on 24th September, 1959, 
decided to give effect to the Regulations from 1st June, 1959. 

Senate Houbh: D. CHAKliAVARTI, 

The 4th November, 1959 Registrar. 


CHAPTER L 
Dipi/ima in Public Health 

1. An examination for a Diploma in Public Health shall be held twice 
every year in Calcutta and shall commence at such time as the Syndicate 
shall determine, the approximate date to be notified in the Calendar. 

2. Any Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery or Licentiate in Medicino 
and Surgery of this University or of any other University recognised by this 
University for the purpose may he admitted to this examination on production 
of certificates: — 

(i) of having, subsequent to passing the M.B.B.S., or L.M.S. examina¬ 
tion, attended an approved course of whole-time continuous study extending 
over one academic year, in the following snbjccis: — 

(a) Microbiology including Bacteriology, Immunology and Serology, 
Vuruses, Protozoology, Helminthology and Medical Entomology as applied to 
epidemiology and Public Health. 

(b) Bio-chemistry, Food and Nutrition in relation to Public Health. 

(c) -Medical Statistics. 

(d) Epidemiology and Communicable Diseases. 

(e) Principles of Public Health Organisation and Administration, Public 
Health Law, Medical Care and Social Welfare, their history and evolution;; 
Preventive and Social Medicine; Health Education; International Health 
Organisation. 
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(/) Sanitary Engineering including Sanitation, Water Supplies, Housing, 
Town Planning and Rural Sanitation. 

(< 7 ) Occupational and Industrial Medicine including applied Physiology and 
Industrial Psychology. 

(/i) Maternity and Child 'Welfare. 

(Instruction in the subjects specified above will include practical demons¬ 
trations of problems, exercises, seminars and visits to place and institutions 
of importance to Public Health). 

( 11 ) of having been diligently engaged in acquiring knowledge of Public 
Health practice under a Medical Officer of Health in urban and rural areas 
having a population of not less than fifty thousand in each of the areas. Such 
training shall he at least of 100 hours' duration in each of the areas. 

(tn) of having attended for not less than 40 hours in the Clinical Practice 
of an approved hospital or hospitals for infectious and common tropical 
diseases and tereived wherein instruction diagnosis, therapy, epidemiology 
and method of hospital administration. 

(ic) of having pmetised the medical profession for a continuous period 
of '2 \ears which may include the period ol training specified above. 

H livery candidate for admission to the examination shall send his 
application to the Registrar with a certificate in the form prescribed by the 
Syndic ate and a fee of Its. 200, at least a fortnight, before the date fixed 
for the < oininenceinent ol the examination: — 

4. A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for the examination 
.shall nit bn entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate may be 
iidmii'nii (n one or more subsequent examinations on payment of a fee of 
Us, aft, on canli occasion. 

>. lively cMiuliclaU shall he examined in the following subjects: — 



Subjects 


Marks 




Maximum 

Pass 



Wiitten 

Oral 

Marks 

(ill 

Pafc' 1 m»u i v » 

Miciohml’igv lin Itidoig Medical Entomo¬ 

Kit) 

100 

100 


logy and I’.uaolology. Epidemiology 





and Conim'mu able 1 >i i use.. 




(ll) 

Papa II (-'"t horns l 

Public Health Admim-dialion including 

100 

100 

100 


Preventive and Social Medicine', 
Public Health Law. Medical Statis¬ 
tics and Health Education. 


(e) Paper III (3 hours) 

Environmental Sanitation (including 100 100 100 

Public Health Chemistry) and Occu¬ 
pational Health. 

(d) Paper IV (3 hours) 

Care of Mother and Child including 100 100 100 

Chemistry and Physiology of Human 
Nutrition. 

400 400 400 


0. In order to pass, a, candidate must obtain at least 60% of marks in 
each of the above four papers, the. written and oral marks being taken 
together. 

7. A candidate who fails to pass in any one. of the four papers mentioned 
under paragraph 6 above may be re-examined in that paper on payment of the 
prescribed fee as stated above. If the failure is in more than one paper, the 
candidate will have to re-appear in all the papers in the subsequent exami¬ 
nation. 

8 . As soon as possible after tho examination, the Syndicate shall publish 
a list of successful candidates arranged in alphabetical order. If, in the 
opinion of tho Examiners, sufficient merit be evinced, a University Gold Medal 
will bo awarded to the candidate, who shall have passed with the greatest 
distinction. 

9. A candidate, who has completed the course of study under the old 
regulations shall be permitted to appear at the examination nnder this new 
regulation until further changes. 

10. Candidates, who already hold the Diploma in Maternity and Child 
Welfare or the Diploma in Industrial Health of the Calcutta University 
shall be exempted from attending the first four months of the D.P.H. 
Course, 
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II. The limits of subjects referred to in paragraph 5 above shall bo as 
follows: — 


(a) Microbiology 


( i) Bacteriology : 

The classification ol baeleria, their morphology and physiology including 
their cultivation, fermentation, reaction and pathogenicity. 

The Pathogenic Cocci and Bacteria-Streptococcus, Meningococcus, 
Gonococcus, Typhoid, Salmonella, Dysentery, Diphtheria, Mcllcii, Tubercle, 
Leprosy, Plague, Muliluisis, Abortus. Anthrax, Tetanus, Hotulinus and the 
Cholera vibrio, inelmlmg the mode of transmission and method of isolation. 

The preparation, standardisation, storage and uses of prophylactic 
vaccines. 

The destruction ol liacfcna and disinfection. 

The bacteriology of water, milk and milk products and other foodstuffs 
including the methods ot collection and examination of samples and inter¬ 
pretation of the results obtained. 

The bacteriology of air, dust, soil and sewage. 

(in Immunology and Serology : 

Different forms of immunity in the individual. Mechanism of immunity in 
different infectious. Immunity in the herd. 

The serological tests m common use in diagnosis. Agglutination, Precipi¬ 
tation, Floi dilation, Jollification, Complement fixation and Allergic Testa. 

Immunisation, including the prepatntion. standardisation, storage and use 
of antisera used in prophylaxis and treatment. 

(ii/j Filterable Viruses and the Ihekettsias: 

The general charactciisius of viruses and the methods of studying them— 
filtration, tissue culture, cell inclusions. 

The pathogenic viruses—vi,iola. vaccinia, measles, chicken-pox, poliomye¬ 
litis, influenza, encephalitis, kthaigua. yellow fever, dengue, papataci fever, 
rabies, trachoma, including the mode of transmission of diseases caused by 
them. 

Methods of preparation, storage and uses of prophylactic vaccines against 
small-pox, rabies, yellow fever. 

The bacteriophage and its uses in public health. 

The Riekottsias and their mode of transmission. 

<io) Medical Entomology: 

The classification of the Animal Kingdom and the general characters 
of insects, including their collection, identification and preservation. 

Insects concerned in the transmission of disease—mosquito, sandfly, 
housefly, flea, louse, tick, mite. Their life-cycle and habits, the way in 
which they act as carriers and the methods of control. 

(e) Protozoology: 

, The classification of protozoa, their morphology and methods used in 
studying them. 

The pathogenic protozoa—E.histolytica. (1.Iambiia, B.coli, L.donovani, 
L. tropica, I’.vivax, P.malarine, I’.falciparum, Trypanosomes, Coccidia and 
Barcosporiiliae, including the mode of transmission and methods for collecting 
the examining infective material. 

The pathogenic ppirochaetcs— T, Pallidum, T.pertenne, Hp.recurrentis, 
Lept.icterehaerriorrhagiac, and the spirochaetes of Vincents' engina and 
Naga sore. Their mode of transmission and methods for collecting and 
examining infective material. 

(vi) Helminthology : 

The classification of tho helminth parasites, their morphology and methods 
used in studying them. 

Helminths of public health importance- Nematodes- hookworms, 
Wuchoreria banchrofti, Fiiaria, malayi and Dracumcnlus modinensis, 
Cestctdefe—Tenia solinm and eaginata, Echinoccocens} and Trematodes. 
Their woripbclogy, biology, recognition and life-history. Mode of transmission 
and methods V destruction of helminths in various materials. 
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(6) Public Health Chemistry and Physiology ( Bio-chemistry and 
Bio-physics) Applied to Public Health 

(») Public Health Chemistry: 

General principles and methods of quantitative analysis, volumetric, 
gravimetric and gasometric. The theory and determination of Hydrogenion 
concentration. Methods of collection of water, sewage, sewage effluents and 
other effluents, milk, common articles of foods and disinfectants, such as 
cyauo gas, pyrelhrum, retinonc, pans green, mineral oils, etc., for chemical 
analysis. Principles of qualitative and quantitative analysis of the above 
substances, interpretation of reports of analysis. 

(ii) Physiology (Bio-chemistry and Biophysics) applied to Public Health: 

General: Adjustment of individuals and communities (o environment— 
internal and external—influencing the stato of health. The span of life, 
its prolongation and rejuvinescence. Influence of geogtaphical position and 
altitude on health including climatological considerations. Physiological 
effects of radiations, c.g., infra-red, ultra-violet, X-ray, etc. Illumination and 
hygiene of the eyes. Physiology of ventilation, air cooling and air condi¬ 
tioning. Clothing in the tropics. Urban and rural environments. Boeio- 
economic factors. Occupational environment, agricultural, industry, smoke, 

dust and gas pollution of air. Effects of noise and vibration. Assessment 
of Physical fitness. 

Practical work: Methods of determining tempeiature. humidity and 
atmospheric pressure. Methods of iueasuting comfort londitious. Detection 
and estimation of atmospheiie pollution due to smoke, dust and poisonous 
gases. Photometric measurement of natural and artificial light in schools 
and factories. Determining efficiency of clothing. Estimation of work and 
total metabolism: determination of onset of fatigue and inefficiency. 

Treatment of asphyxia, electric shock and gas poisoning. 

(tii) Nutrition: 

The place of nutrition in Public Health, its special significance under 

Indian conditions. Basal and total metabolism. Energy requirements and 

c'llirie values of foods. Carbohydrate^ ami fats and their role in nutrition. 
Protein requirement of man and its determination. Inorganic elements, 
calcium, phosphorus, iodine, iron, copper and other truce elements and their 
importance in nutrition. Vitamins, tlieir nature, function, optimum require¬ 
ments. clinical and pathological results of vitamin deficiencies. Balanced 
diets in relation to age, sex. occupation and physiological states. Methods of 
cooking and their effect on the nutritive values of foods. Assessment of 
state of nutrition of individuals and of communities. Methods of conducting 
dietary surveys and making suggestions for improvement. Methods of con¬ 
ducting field experiments in nutrition. Socio-economic factors in nutrition. 
Relation of agriculture, animal husbandry and food industries to nutrition. 
Nutrition propaganda. 

Practical work: The use of food analytical tables in planning of balanced 
diets for various groups. Detection of vitamin and other deficiencies by 
anthropometric, clinical and physiological methods. Nutrition and dietary 
surveys and constructive criticism of food habits and food production. 

(c) Principles and Public Health and Sanitation 

The principles and practice of personal, communal, international and 
occupational hygiene. The effect of climate environment and food on the 
human organism and communities, water and water-supplies; water purifica¬ 
tion and disinfection, waterborne diseases. The study of the atmosphere in 
its relation to health and disease; ventilation of towns, houses and buildings: 
the causes and effects of vitiation of the atmosphere; the planning of towns, 
villages, houses and huts, factories uud barracks. 

The effect of soils on health; bnilding silos. The collection and disposal 
of refuse and exerctal matter. Foodstuffs, their composition, purity, examina¬ 
tion, sophistication, etc. 

The study of diets specially in regard to tropical countries with special 
reference to such diseases as kwashiokar, beriberi, epidemic dropsy, rickets, 
scurvy, eto. 

The effect,s of famine conditions and economic stress on the human 

organism. Clothing in relation especially to climate. 
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Epidemic, endemic and infectious diseases of both temperate and tropical 
climates. Their epidemiology, geographical and seasonable distribution, origin, 
causation, mode of spread, etc., and prevention, special attention being paid 
to the study of such diseases as occur in India. 

The control and prevention of infectious diseases by isolation, disinfection, 
vaccination, etc., with special reference to small-pox, cholera, plague and 
other tropical diseases. The construction and administration of hospitals for 
infectious diseases. Industrial hygiene, the special diseases of occupations, 
causation, their detection and prevention. Maternity and child welfare work. 

School hygiene and medical examination of school children. Anti-tuber¬ 
culosis schemes and their applicability. Voncral diseases; their cause; their 
control and treatment by the State. The control of food-supplies, markets, 
dairies, milkshops. slaughter houses. 

Meat, inspection, food inspection, methods of examination of Round and 
unsound food. 

Building construction; the making of plans, their interpretation and 
criticism. 


(d) Sanitary Law 

The history of sanitary law and administration in England. India and 
other countries. The present sy-cem of sanitary administration in Tndia. 
Forms of Local Government and their relation to public health and sanitation. 
The sanitary laws and enactment of Great Britain and Tndia. The duties 
of health officers, sanitary inspectors, factory inspectors, certifying surgeons— 
Port-Health Laws and duties of Port-Health officers. 

(e) Medical Statistics 

The collection, modes of calculation and the interpretation of medical 
statistics. The census; calculation of population, birth rates, death rates, 
marriage rates, infantile mortality rates, etc. Eli mentnry statistical methods 
and their application and interpretation. Life tables. The preparation of 
sanitary report-. The study of the Annus 1 Th-pirts of Director General of 
Health Services and Directors of TTe.i'th Services in Tndia; methods of 
epidemiological invesfiga' >on. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

NOTIFICATION No. CSR/2.VS9 

It is notified for general information that the changes in Chapter XLVI-C 
(B.D.S.) of the Regulations, making piovisions for the Condensed B.D.S. 
Course as set out. in the accompanying pamphlet were adop'ed by the Academic 
Council on 3rd June. 1959 and accepted hv the Seriate on -’9th August, 1959. 

The Academic Conneil at their meeting held on 2!;h September, 1969, 
decided to give immediate effect to the. above changes. 

Senvfk House: D. CTTAKRAVARTI, 

The 4th November, 10.~i9. Registrar. 


The following Regulations he inserted at the end of the para beginning 

with ‘ candidates who have panned ’.and ending with 1 remaining 

the same ’ at page 483 of the Regulations (1955 edition). 

Notwithstanding anything contained in the foregoing regulations, 
candidates for the B.D.S. Examination who have previously passed the Final 
Examination for Licent iateship in Dentistry of. the State Medical Faculty of 
Bengal or the B.M F. of West Bengal, will be permitted to appear at 
First. Second, Third, and Final Professional Examinations for the Degree of 
B.D.S. an non-collegiate students on their fulfilling the conditions stated 
below; 


The Firtt Professional Examination 

Any candidate who fulfils the following conditions may be admitted to 
this Examination: 

<T) v Thftt he hac passed the Intermediate Examination in Science with 
v, Physics, ..Ch*8|j»$f3? and Biology (including practical test) of the Calcutta . 
. pqiversity of * recognised Indian- University or Board. . ■ ■ 
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(2) That he has completed, since passing the Intermediate Examination 
with Physics, Chemistry and Biology and the L.D.Sc, Examination a regular 
course of study in the subjects of the Examination for not less than six 
months in a college affiliated to the University to the Degree of Bachelor 
of Dental Surgery. 

(3) The provisions of the Regulations No. 2, 3, 4, 5 <fc G of Chapter 
XLVI-C under ‘ The First Professional Examination ’ shall be applicable to 
him. 


The Second Professional Examination 

Any candidate who fulfils the following conditions may be admitted to 
this examination: 

(1) That he has passed the First Professional Examination for the 
Degree of B.P.8. of the University at least, six months previously. 

(2) That, he has completed, since passing the First Professional Examina¬ 
tion a regular course of study in the subjects of the Examination for not 
less than six months in a college affiliated to the University to the Degree 
of Bachelor of Denial Surgery. 

(ft) The provisions ol the Regulations No. 2. 3, 4. 5 & f> of Chapter 
XLVI-C under ‘ The Second Professional Examination ’ shall he applicable 
to him. 


The Third Professional Examination 

Any candidate who fulfils the following conditions may be admitted to 
this examination: 

(1) That he lias passed the Second Professional Examination for the 
Degree of B.D.S. of the University at least six months previously. 

(2) That he has completed, since passing the Second Professional Exami¬ 
nation a regular course o! study in the subjects of the Examination for not 
less than six months in a college alii bated to the University to the Degree 
of Bachelor of Dental Surgery, 

t.'l) The provisions of the Regulations No. 2, 3, 4. 5 * 6 of Chapter 
XLYI-C under 'The Third Professional Examination’ shall bo applicable 
to him. 


The Final Professional Examination 

Any candidate, who fulfils the following conditions may be admitted to 
this Examinations: 

(1) That he has passed the Third Professional Examination for the 
Degree of B.D.S. of the University at least six months previously. 

(2) That he has completed, since passing the Third Professional Examina¬ 
tion a regular course of study in the subjects of the Examination for not leas 
than six months in a college affiliated to the University to the. Degree of 
Bachelor of Dental Surgery. 

(3) The provisions of the Regulations No. 2, 3, 4. 5 & G of Chapter 
XLVI-C under ‘ The Final Professional Examination ’ shall be applicabla 
to him.” 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


NOTIFICATION No. CSR/24/59 


It is notified for general information that the Regulations and Syllabi of 
Studios for the Diploma Course in Venereology as set out in the accompany¬ 
ing pamphlet were adopted by the Academic Council on 11th April, 1959, 
and incepted by the Senate on 29th Angnst, 1959; 

'’SRkt Academic Council at their moating hold on 24th September, 1959- 
doejtlbjjj effect to the Regulation* from, the Examination of *981. 




D. CHAKRAVABTI, 

*' * 
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CHAPTER XLIX-0 

Diploma in Venebkolooy 

1. Candidates for the Diploma Course in Venereal Diseases shall be 
required to pass the M.Tt.B.S. Degree Examination of this University or of 
any other Universities recognised by this University or examination accepted 
bv the Syndicate as equivalent thereto. 

2. No candidate shall be eligible for the above Diploma Course nnless 
ho has, subsequent to passing the M.T?.B.fl. Degree Examination held House 
appointment or Tost Graduate Training for a. poriod of one year in the 
Department of Venereal Diseases of a reeognised Hospital attached to a 
teaching Institution of this University or of any other Universities accepted 
as equivalent thereto or produce evidence of having been in practice for three 
years subsequent, to passing M.B.B.S. Degree Examination. 

3. Every candidate \\ bo wishes to appear for the Diploma Course shall 
he requited to register his name with the University at the eommeneement 
of the academic course. 

S B 

•t. Candidates uho hair attended after graduation or worked m a 
V.P. Clinic nf an Institution affiliated to a teaching Hospital of this 
University for six months may claim exemption from the Diploma Course 
for a period no* exceeding six months. 

5. The Course of study for the Diploma shall extend over a period 
of one academic year and shall be conducted in the Venereal Disease Depart¬ 
ment of a General nt Special Hospital ■> ffiba'ed to the University for the 
purpose and having «t least ten beds for treatment of Venereal Diseases. 

fi. Dnring this period the candidates shall be required also to undergo 
(raining for one month in Fetology and one month in Dermatology. 

7. The Course of study shall consist of lectures, lecture demonstrations, 
instructions in laboratory technique and Public Health and Social Service 
aspects of Venerea I Diseases. Each candidate shall he required to show 
evidence, of having done 2ft minor operations and having given 100 injections, 
and having done oft D.G.I. T>sis and baaing examined 100 smears. 

At the end of the course candidates sltall be examined in the following 

A. Two written papers—3 hours . 100 marks 

D. Clinical Examination and practical 100 ,, 

C. Bhort Cases and Oral Examination . 100 ,, 

Candidates obtaining not less than half of the marks in the written 
examination and half in the Clinical, Practical and Oral Examination shall 
be declared to have passed the Examination. 

THE DIPLOMA COURSE 
Duration : One Year 
Syllabus 

A. Anatomy. Fbvsiolngy of Genitourinary tract 
B Syphilis: 

1. Biology. Pathology and Immunology of Syphilis. 

2 Clinical Approach to Syphilis, 

3. Early Syphilis—Primary, Secondary. Relapsing, 

4. Latent Syphilis—Early and Late 

5. Late Symptomatic Syphiha 

(a) Benigh 

(b) Cardio Vascular 

(c) Central Nervous System. 

A. Syphilis in Pregnancy 

7. Prenatal Syphilis. 

' S'. Treatment of Syphilis. 

9. The role of non-specific therapy In Syphilis. 

10* Prognosis of Syphilis. 

1L , Other forms of Treponomatosis and its relations to Syphilis. 

T3. Epidemiology of Syphilis and other Treponemal disease and social 
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0. Gonorrhoea: 

1. Acute Gonorrhoea in the male and female. 

2. Chronio Gonorrhoea. 

8. Complicated Gonorrhoea. 

4. Gonorrhoea in Children. 

5. Pathology of Gonorrhoea. 

6. Non-Gonoccal Urethritis including non-specific vaginal discharges. 

7. Treatment and prognosis. 

D. Chancroids, their Diagnosis and Management: 

Fi. Lympo Granuloma Venereum—their Diagnosis and Management: 

of (a) Buhos. 

(b) Esthionebc. 

(c) Ano-Rectal Syndrome. 

F. Granuloma Venereum— their Diagnosis and management: 

G. Olher minor diseases of doubtful venereal origin : 

H. Social aspects of Venereal Disease : 

I Marriage and Venereal Disease : 

J. Sterility and Voneieal Diseases : 

K. Control of Venereal Diseases : 

Obicrratinn of Copt. P. B. Mukherjrn 

Para. 1 .—The word “Course" in line 1 should he “Examination". 

Para. 2 .--I am of opinion that all candidates for this Diploma Examina¬ 
tion must hove held a House Surgeon’s job in the General Surgical Depart¬ 
ment of a Medical College Hospital for at least one venr and then a House 
Surgennship in a Venereal Disease Ward of the same Hospital for at least 
(j months and then iindeigone (he course for one \onr (see Andhra Regulations). 

Insert the word "undergone" between “or" and "Post" in line 3. 

Insert the words "affiliated to the Final M.IVB S. standard” between 
“Institution" and “of" in line 5. 

Para 3. The word "Comse" in line I should he "Examination”. 

Para. 4. —The word “affiliated" in line 2 should lie “attached”. 

The. words “affiliated to tho Final M.D.B.S. standard" should ho insert¬ 
ed between “Hospital" and "of" in line 2. 

Comments on exemption—WhyWhen no such exemption is proposed 
for those mentioned in (2) viz. (hose who have done H.S. or P.G. Training 
for one year in a Venereal Department. 

Para. 5. —"Ten beds" appear to be too low a figure; should he at least 
"25 beds". 

Para. ?. —"A. Two written papers—3 hours’ should be replaced by— 
100 marks”. 

"A. Two written papers of 3 hours’ duration each—100 marks each. 

Paper I: Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology and Bacteriology of skin and 
Genitourinary Tract. 

Paper II: Venereal Diseases, including Soria I and Preventive Aspects”. 
Insert the word "Examination” after “practical" under (B 1 ). 

In the Syllabus (page 2) : “A. Anatomy, Physiology of Genitourinary 
tract" should ho replaced by 

“A. Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology and Bacteriology of skin and of 
Genitourinary tract". 


Comments of Prof . 8. Ghosh 

Pare). I.—The word ‘Course’ may be changed to ‘Examination’. 

Parrt. 2-(a) I agree with suggestion regarding House Surgeonship in the 
Surgical and V. D. Dept. (Hie period in the Surgical Department may be 
reduced to fl months. The period in V.D. Department may be fixed at six 
months as suggested by Oapt. Mukherjee. I have discussed this point with 
Capt, P. B. Mukherfee. 

.(b) Tb# word ‘Coarse’ may be chatted t» ‘Examination. 
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Para 8 .—Suggestion -agreed to. 

Para 4.— Suggestions—agreed to, the question of exemption from the 
diploma course may be deleted as suggested by Capt. Mnkherjee. 

Para 5 .—The minimum number of beds may be fixed at 20. 

Para. G —No comments. 

Para. 7 —A. Tlio suggestion regarding Paper I and Paper II is agreed 
to. 

Page 2. —Syllabus : 

1. Befcrencc ‘A’—the suggestion regarding Pathology and Bacteriology 
of Skin is agreed to. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

NOTIFICATION No. CSR/25/59 

It is notified lor general information that the revised Syllabus in 
C'hcmi.'tiy lor the I.A. tfc T.Se. Examinations as set ojit in the accompanying 
pamphlet were adopted by the Academic Council on J8th September, 1958. 
and accepted by the Senate on *20th September, 1959. 

Rf.vatf. House: D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 4th November, 1909 Registrar. 

REVISED SYLLABUS IN CHEMISTRY 

Intermediate Examinations (LA. & I.So) 

Theoretical 

The course would be distributed ns follows :— 

Paper 1—Croup A— General Chcmistiy (30 marks) 

° XT -‘ (45 ) 

Paper IT Group A- Metal (45 marks! 

Group B—Organic Chemistry (30 ,, ) 

Sufficient choice of questions will be allowed. 

General Chemistry 

Mixture and Pure substances. Common Laboratory processes; solution, 
crystallisation, decantation; filtration, evaporation, distillation, sublimation; 
separation of ingredients of simple mixtures by these processes. Solubility. 
Physical and chemical changes. Conservation of mass, Elements and 
Compounds. 

Laws of chemical combination by weight and by volume. Dalton's 
atomic theoiy. Avogodro’s law. /toms, molecules, symbols, formulae and 
equations, valency (definition only!. 

Detei mi nation of approximate atomic weights (by vapour density and 
percentage composition, atomic heat of solid elements, application of law 
of isomorphism). Equivalent weight; exact atomic weight from equivalent 
weight. 

Faraday's laws of electrolysis. Elementary ideas of Tonic Theory. 
Acids, bases, salts; neutralisation 

General Principles of periodic law of elements. Elementary ideas of 
atomic, structure, eleetro-valcncy and co-valency. 

Chemical problems on the subject-matter of the course. 

Non-Metals 

Only laboratory methods of preparation, unless otherwise specified, 
properties and uses of the following am to be studied. Where large-scale 
preparation is included, only an outline of the Chemistry of the process— 
omrrtjtrng all manufacturing and technological details wonld be required; 
physico-chemical principles are not expected. 

Hydrogen (including preparation by electrolysis of water and raann- 
fnctnre. Oxygen including preparation from liquid air—details of lique¬ 
faction and fractionation being omitted): catalysis, combustion, oxydation, 


^ 75 (30+451 marks 
'j* 75 (45+301 marks 
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reduction (definition and illustration only); classification of oxides. Water- 
purification, softening of hard water, gravimetric and volumetric composition; 
water of crystallisation, solubility. Hydrogen peroxide; ozone (including 
formula); allotropy (definition and illustrations only). 

Composition of air by weight and by volume. Nitrogen, Nitrous oxide, 
nitric oxide, nitrogen peroxide; composition of nitrous oxide, nitric oxide 
and nitrogen peroxide. Thermal dissociation. Ammonia including outline 
of synthetics preparation and composition. Nitric acid (including large scale 
preparation from sodium nitrate and ammonia; action of nitric acid on 
carbon, iodine, sulpbur, phosphorus, hydrogen sulphide, magnesium, iron, 
zinc, tin, copper and silver. 

Carbon—Allotropio forms and oxides. Volumetric composition of oxides; 
gravimetric composition of carbon-dioxide, Coal gas including its manu¬ 
facture. Structure of flame. 

Halogens, i.e., Flourine, Chlorine, Bromine, Iodine and their hydracids; 
large scale preparations of hydrochloric acid, chlorine, bromine and iodine; 
volumetric composition of hydrochloric acid; Bleaching powder (omitting 
deduction of formula); potassium chlorate excluding large scale production. 

Sulphur—Extraction; modification of sulphur. Hydrogen sulphide; 
sulphur dioxide including their composition; sulphuric acid (including 
manufacture). 

Phosphorus— Extraction and properties of yellow and red phosphorus, 
Phosphine excluding its composition, Tri-nnd Penta-oxide; ortho phos¬ 
phoric acid. Phosphorus tri-and pcnta-chloride (preparation); hydrolysis. 

Boric acid and borax large scale production is excluded. - Silica, sodium 
silicate, silicic acid, dialysis glass and its manufacture is excluded. 

Metals 

Differences between metals and non-metals. Occurrence, chemistry of 
methods of winning (omitting metallurgical defails), properties and uses of 
the following metals :— 

Sodium, potassium, copper, sitver, calcium, magnesium, zinc, mercury, 
aluminium, tin, lead and iron. 

Preparation (including chemistry of large-scale preparation), properties 
and usi'r of their oxides, hydroxide, chlorides, sulphates, sulphides, nitrates 
and carbonates. 


Organic Chemistry 

Definition of Organic Chemistry, classification of organic compounds by 
functional groups, purification of organic compounds, fractional distillation. 

Study of the properties of the different functional groups (unsaturation 
hydroxyl group, carbonyl group, carboxyl group, ester group, halogen, amino 
group) using the following compounds as typical examples : 

Methane, ethane, ethylene, neetvlene and (heir composition, chloroform 
iodoform, methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, diethyl ether, formaldehyde, acetal¬ 
dehyde, acetone, formic, acid, acetic acid, glucose, cane-sugar. 

Any simple method of the preparation of ihe above (omitting details). 

Klernenlnry ideas about the eromatic compounds, benzene, aniline, 
phenol. 


Practical 

Inorganic 

1. Fitting up of simple apparatus, e.g.. a wash-bottle. 

2. Separation of the ingredients of a solid mixture by solution, fil¬ 
tration, crystallisation, and sublimation. 

Performance of experiments involving distillation. 

8. Preparation and study of the principal properties of hydrogen, nitric 
oxide, carbon dioxide, oxygen, ammonia, hydrochloric acid. 

4. (a) Qualitative analysis, both by the dry and the wet way of simple 
substances containing not more than one acid and one radical included 
in the following list: 

Silver, lead, mercury, copper, tin, iron, aluminium, zinc, calcium, 
magnesium, sodium, potassium and amonium; 

(i) Chloride, nitrate, sulphide, sulphate and carbonate. 

Note .—A simple substance is one which is soluble in water or in boiling 

hydrochloric arid, 
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5. Use of the chemical balance. 

6. Elementary acidimetry and alkalimetry. 

7. Organic chemistryDetection ot N, 8, Cl, Br, I and Carbonyl 
group. 

(a) The estimation of elements in organic compounds is not included 
in the 8yllabus. 

(b) The detection of elements in organic compounds as also Acidimetry 
and Alkalimetry are included in the practical Syllabus. Questions on the 
practical syllabus can be set on Theoretical papers. 
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STORY OF THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY* 

Evelyn Petersen 


A unique organization with 2,440,000 members living in more 
than 100 countries and speaking as many languages has its headquarters 
in Washington, D.(\ What single interest can there he that binds 
such farflung people together'.' “ Geography ” is the answer. 
Icelander and Irishman, Polynesian and Peruvian, New Yorker and 
Parisian—all belong to the National Geographic Society and satisfy 
their wanderlust every month by reading its journal. The National 
Geographic Magazine. 

The magazine’s writers and photographers circle the globe and 
again and again learn that the tie of membership, spanning oceans and 
continents, is real and unusual, different from the usual business 
relationship between a magazine publisher and his subscribers. 
Returning home, staff men tell countless stories about warm hospitality 
everywhere. One writer, describing his experiences in Cyprus, told of 
a luncheon visit with a woman reader of the Geographic. When he 
tried to pay for the lunch, she wouldn't let him. 


♦National Geographic Society’s headquarters in Washington, D.C. „ 

Organised in 1888 “tor the increase and diffusion of geographio knowledge, the 
Society sponsors research of land, sea and sky, sending teams ofscieDti^,.taff writersand 
photographers on expeditions and field surveys to all parts of the world. The results of 
such explJaticms are convey ad to the Society’s 2,440.003 members in its monthly illustrated 
journal, The National Geographic Mogazine, prepared liere. 

The building also houses a large museum and trophy hall; a •ihrsry. open to scholar*. 

of some 28,000 books on soieut.aoand geograpbo aubjacts: ?ji'^^^XtabwMo^T' 
colour and monochrome photographs, and a completely equipped photographic laboratory. 

(Photo No. 52-6780. Accompanies Feature F-$»*377 (AM), 
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“ You should be careful,” he warned her, jokingly. 11 The 
National Geographic Society has more than 2,000,000 members, and if 
I write that you provide free lunches, they may all come and visit you.” 

She smiled and threw out her arms. 

” But they would all be welcome!” 

Such friendliness to the fellow-readers of a magazine has not 
come about accidentally. Indeed, it was inevitable. For the people 
who subscribe to the Geographic jointly own the Society and participate 
in its world-wide operations. That is, in large part, the reason for the 
magazine’s success. 

In 1888, a small group of Washington scientists, engaged in 
exploring the natural resources of the United States, began the Society 
and dedicated it to the ” increase and diffusion of geographic 
knowledge.” At the same time, they started a magazine as a means 
of keeping a record of their discussions. The publication was scholarly, 
bul it was dry and very sparsely read. The members soon realized 
that if they were indeed to diffuse “ geographic knowledge ” their 
journal would need a lighter touch. A bright young editor was the 
first requirement, and Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the 
telephone, who was then president of the Society, knew where to find 
him 

Bell wrote to a friend. Professor Edwin A. Grosvenor, asking 
whether cither of his twin sons would care to take the job. Both the 
Grosvenor boys liked geography, but one of them also liked Dr. Bell’s 
daughter, Elsie May. Thus did Gilbert Grosvenor acquire not only a 
job but a wife : one who, incidentally, helped him faithfully in his 
55 years as the Geographic’s editor. 

When 23-year-old Gilbert arrived in Washington in 1899, the 
Society had 900 members. He addressed all the 900 copies of the 
magazine bv hand and carried them on his back to the post office. 
Today the Society has twice 900 members in the Belgian Congo alone, 
900 persons work at its offices in Washington, and the Geographic has 
the largest circulation of any monthly magazine at its price ($1 a copy) 
in the world. 

The only employee in 1899, young Grosvenor started out with 
little more than a keen desire to humanize the magazine and put 
Dr. Bell’s revolutionary member-subscriber idea into action. As the 
magazine improved, Bell and Grosvenor hoped more and more readers 
would want to join the Society. The additional dues could then be used 
tp publish maps and geographic bulletins and to support geographic 
expforations apd research. Publishing expert's were convinced the 
project would fail. So were many members of fbe Society's hoard pf 
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managers. Even when the magazine was circulating to 150,000 subs¬ 
cribers annually, several Board members wanted to reserve many of its 
pages for purely technical material. These diehards particularly opposed 
•the! use of photographs, except of a strictly “ scientific ” nature. 

The membership continued to grow, and the Society had a 
building of its own. Yet there were times when Grosvenor could see 
no solution to his editorial problems. One morning in December, 1904, 
be arrived at his office, brooding over the material he had not yet found 
to fill the January issue. He was so discouraged, he scarcely bothered 
to notice a large, bulky envelope lying on his desk. He opened it 
listlessly, then started with disbelief as 50 beautiful photographs fell out. 
They were extraordinary scenes of Tibet’s jealously guarded “ Forbidden 
City ” of Lhasa, taken by the Buriat explorer Tsibikov and the 
Kalmuk Norzunov, and presented to the National Geographic by the 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society. On the 'spot, Grosvenor 
decided to use them to fill his 11 empty pages. Then be went home 
and told his wife, he expected to be fired. 

But the pictures scored a hit and in a few days Grosvenor was 
unanimously elected to the board of managers. The next year, he 
published in one issue 71 tiashhght photography—llie first such pictures 
ever made—of wild animals in their native habitat. Five years later, 
in 1910, the magazine pioneered in the use of color illustrations. By 
then, the Geographic had its own staff photographers, and they were 
the first to make natural-color photos in the stratosphere, under the 
ground, and under the sea. Today, a typical issue will carry 
seventy-two pages of four-color illustrations, the total of pictures 
(including black and white) covering considerably more space than text. 

If Grosvenor’s eye for pictures was good, so was his hand for 
money. His careful management made the Society solvent within 
three years, and by 1906 it had enough surplus to make its first grant 
for exploration. The society subscribed a substantial sum when 
Commander Robert E. Peary made the first expedition to the North 
Pole three years later. The National Geographic flag flew at both the 
North and South Poles with Admiral Richard E. Byrd, and in 1935 it 
soared, in the world’s largest balloon, to the highest altitude then 
reached by man, 72,395 feet (22,065 meters). It sank 3,028 feet (922.9 
meters) beneath the Atlantic in William Beebe’s bathysphere, a record 
descent which held (like the ascent) for 20 years. An early Geographic 
expedition mapped 600 square miles (1,560 square kilometers) in Alaska 
and discovered Mount Logan, the highest mountain in Canada and 
second highest peak in North America. Another found, in Mexico, 
the oldest dated work, of naan uncovered in the New World, an engraved 
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stone slab with a date interpreted as 291 B.C. In 1957, the Society 
purchased Russell Cave in Alabama to preserve it for study, since an 
expedition there the year before had dug up a vivid record of successive 
Indian cultures dating from 6200 B.C. In all, the National Geographic 
flag has accompanied 160 scientific expeditions'—mere than 100 of them 
outside the United States. 

In its monumental Sky Survey, the Society probed even farther 
one thousand million light years into space. This project took seven 
years and culminated in 1956 with the production of a sky atlas 
containing 1,758 photographs that map three-fourths of the known 
universe—a volume of space at least 25 times larger than any before 
charted. The nearest thing to a portrait of creation, the atlas has 
altered mankind’s entire concept of the universe. California Institute 
of Technology astronomers, 'who took the pictures with Palomar’s 
48-inch ( 122-centimeter) “ Big Schmidt " telescopic camera, discovered 
that our universe is probably twice as old flour instead of two thousand 
million years) and eight times as large as previously believed. They 
found new comets and asteroids, thousands of heretofore unknown 
clusters of galaxies, and thousands of mi'lions of heavenly bodies. The 
100 copies of the atlas, now in use at the world’s leading observatories, 
will guide astronomers for perhaps a century to come. 

Still other mapping and exploration projects go on at the depth 
of the world’s oceans. National Geographic has brought together two 
brilliant marine exlporer-inventors in Captain .Taeques-Yves Cousteau, 
co-inventor of the Aqua Lung, and Professor Harold E. Edgerton of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. With grants from the 
Society, Dr. Edgerton built special deep-sea photographic equipment 
which Captain Cousteau and his divers—and sometimes Edgerton 
himself—have used in underwater explorations from the ex-mine 
sweeper, “ Calypso.” On one expedition in 1956, Edgerton took the 
deepest undersea photographs that had ever been made, in the 
Atlantic’s Romanche Trench. Most of the film of The Silent World, 
Cousteau's prize-winning motion picture, was mado on a Society- 
sponsored expedition in the Indian Ocean. And Captain Cousteau 
himself presented in the film's U.S. premiere on the National Geographic 
lecture platform in Washington. 

. Cousteau’s pictures and narration typify the exciting fare the 
Society has always offered in its lecture series. Since 1888, these 
illustrated talks have been the best-attended feature of Washington’s 
intellectual life. They are held in the city’s largest hall and are always 
sold out. Audiences—including persons who have attended regularly 
for 40 yeahs^-have heard most of the world’s famous explorers, many of 
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its eminent scientists and statesmen as well as travellers, explorers 
and adventurers. They have heard Sir Edmund Hillary, who climbed 
Mount Everest, and George Leigh Mallory, who died in the attempt. 
They have heard explorers Admiral Byrd and Dr. Paul A. Siple, head 
o{ the U.S. Expedition to the Antarctic durnig the International 
Geophysical Year, and Justice William 0. Douglas of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. To their surprise and amusement, they have even heard birds. 
Once a myna bird, accompanying an ornithologist lecturer, flew from 
the stage to the top of the hall and hovered there, calling, “ Hello, 
darling, hello, darling.” 

Four American Presidents have appeared at the Geographic 
lectern, and William Howard Taft spoke there 10 different times. One 
legend has it that, coming on to the stage to read one of his speeches, 
Taft discovered he had left his spectacles at home. He turned to the 
audience and asked if anyone could lend him a pair. Users passed 
hats and in no time a small hill of eyeglasses lay before Mr. Taft. He 
fried several pairs for fit. found one that suited, and the, program began. 

I’he Geographic has an enviable reputation for being right. 
Before an article gnu* to press, even factual statement in it is checked 
and re-chocked by a tireless team of researchers who often spend six 
weeks of concentrated work on a single article. One who labors under 
a sign reading. ” (let it right or leave it alone; or the conclusion you 
jump to may he your own,” recently radioed all the way to the South 
Pole to cheek a point. 

The Geographic's sense of responsibility extends even to 
advertisements. Once when the Society received some letters from 
members complaining about a certain lawnmower which they had bought 
and which had been advertised in the magazine, the trustees cancelled 
the advertiser’s contract and refunded to the members the cost of the 
offending lawnmow’ers. 

Ever mindful of the many school children among its readers, the 
Society accepts no advertising of liquor or tobacco. The advertisements 
that do pass its screening average no more than one-fourth of the 
magazine’s pages and appear only at the front and the back. But they 
seem to have appeal which lasts—for months and years. Not long ago 
an American shaving cream manufacturer received a letter from a man 
in England requesting a free sample, as advertised. The company 
made good on its offer, despite the fact that the advertisement had been 
clipped from a National Geographic dated December, 1922. 

The placement of the advertisements permits their easy removal 
when the magazines are bound, and more copies of National Geographic 
are bound and kept for permanent reference than of any other magazine 
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Jii the world. Nearly every U.S. library and thousands ol homes and 
schools have complete sets which require more than 18 feet (5.5 meters) 
of bookshelf. 

Teachers rely not uuly on the magazines but on the timely bulletins 
which the Society’s School Service prepares especially for classroom 
use. These consist of bright little background essays on anything from 
Operation Deep freeze in the Antarctic, to windmills in Holland, to the 
manufacture of pencils. They are similar to the bulletins which yet 
another arm of the Society, its News Service, sends out every week. 
The news bulletins, at least six a week, go to 2,300 newspapers, 
magazines and radio and television stations all over the world. 
Whenever a place pops into the news, editors know they can expect an 
interesting, authoritative Geographic bulletin on it. Dike the magazine 
itself, the News Service takes a wide-angle view of geography. It may 
report on fish farming, the heartbeats of whales, the Cologne cathedral, 
or the world’s tallest people (they live near the tidewaters ol the White 
Nile). A recent bulletin scotched an old saw—“ to eat lightly as a 
bird ”—by revealing that a house wren had been seen to feed its young 
1,217 times in 15 hours. 

Newspaper editors lean so heavily on “ good old reliable 
Geographic ” that when representatives of tin- leading U.S. wire 
services met during World War II to decide on a uniform system of 
place-name spellings, they officially adopted National Geographic’s 
nomenclature. 

The war focused attention on the Society’s maps. Wrote The 
New York Times : “ The maps are to be found at the front, in the air, 

in our embassies and consulates, in business and newspaper offices, in 
schools. As a whole they constitute the most comprehensive atlas and 
gazetteer ever compiled.” The same wall cabinet of National 
Geographic maps which hangs today near President Eisenhower’s desk 
in the White House, was an indispensable part of his headquarters in 
the 1945 offensive across Europe. U.S. forces, advancing into 
Germany, found enlarged copies of a Geographic map to guide them at 
every road intersection. So accurate are the maps that, though not 
intended for such use, they can even aid navigation. 

The National Geographic Society sends its members four or more 
new colored maps every year. Generously sized, for hanging on walls or 
placing under glass desk tops, these maps come folded up with the 
magazines. In addition, every travel article in the magazine is 
illustrated with small black-and-white maps. 

In the six decades since Gilbert Grosvenor took over the magazine, 
scarcely an 'area ol the globe has escaped National Geographic’s 
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mapping, photographing, or reporting. “ Roaming the world with a 
hungry heart,” the magazine has delved into such diverse subjects as 
aerodynamics, elephants and dragonflies, daily life in ancient Rome, 
housekeeping on Okinawa, hybrid maize in the United States, evidences 
of plant life on Mars, cancer in plants, medicine fakes and famous 
charlatans of all ages, weather prediction, Chinese Jews, golden eagles 
of Scotland, giant bears of Alaska, and the ethnic groups of Europe— 
the latter in an imposing survey written by Gilbert Grosvenor’s twin 
brother, Edwin P. Grosvenor. Entitled ‘‘Races of Europe: The 
Graphic Epitome of a Never-ceasing Human Drama—The Aspirations, 
Failures, Achievements, and Conflicts of the Polyglot People of the 
Most Densely Populated Continent,” it tilled an entire issue. 

The only limit to the magazine’s broad interpretation of geography 
has been Grosvenor’s insistence that everything 'printed must be 
both of permanent value and as timely as possible, that personalities 
and trivia are to be avoided as well as anything partisan or controversial, 
and that only what is kindly may be reported about any country or 
people. 

Though Grosvenor retired from the editorship in 1954. his rules 
have been carried out to the letter by his successor, John Oliver La 
Goree and, since La Gorce’s retireinon' in 1.1)7. by Melvd'e Bell 
Grosvenor, Gilbert’s only son. Having been brought up by these 
principles and nurtured on the knowledge of their unrivaled success 
(more than 80 per cent, of the Society's members renew every year), 
Melville Grosvenor can steer a clear course ahead. He has only to 
follow the way of Gilbert Grosvenor. the man who unmoored geography, 
sailed it around the earth into the homes of ordinary people, and united 
all in one global family 



THE UPANISADS AND VEDIC RITUALS 


Basanta Kumah Chattopadhyaya 

There are different sects among Hindus. But all of them declare 
that their doctrines are based on the Vedas. Hindus think that the 
Vedas were not composed by men, but were directly revealed by God 
and hence there cannot be any mistakes in the Vedas. In his com¬ 
mentary on Brahmasulra 1, 1, 3 Sarakara has quoted from the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad the following passage, 

un* <Br u. 2. 4 .10. 

“The Rigveda, the Yajurveda, the Sama Veda, the Atharva Veda are 
like the breath of the Supreme Being.” 

This is why the Vedas are held in the highest regard by all 
sects of Hindus. 

Unfortunately, the way in which the Upanisads are taught in 
the modern Universities tends to undermine the faith of the students 
in the Vedas. They are taught that the Upanisads do not believe 
in the efficacy of the Vedic sacrifices nor in the existence of the Vedic 
gods. But as a matter of fact, nowhere in the Upanisads it has been 
said that Vedic sacrifices are inefficacious or that the Vedic gods do 
not exist. On the other hand, it has been clearly stated in many 
places in the Upanisads that by performing Vedic sacrifices one can 
attain heaven, and that Vedic gods do exist. Thus because of wrong 
teachings in modern Universities the students losefaith in the Vedas 
and therefore also in their religion. 

I shall quote some passages from the principal Upanisads to show 
that the Upanisads refer to the existence of Vedic gods, assert that 
by performing Vedic sacrifices one can go to heaven and enjoin that 
such sacrifices should be performed. 

The Isopanisad contains a prayer to the god of fire to lead the 
departing soul by a good path—^ ^qUT (I& U. 18). 

The Kenopani^ad says that the gods of fire and air failed to bare 
a knowledge of Brahman and that Indra was taught the nature of 
Brahman by the goddess Uma. It also says that the knowledge of 
Brahman is based on austerities, self control and rituals. 

W& VZ «f?IST 

(Ke. U. 4.8) 
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In the Kathopani§ad wo find that the god Yama, teaches Naci- 
keta the method of worshipping the god of fire so that one may attain 
he&ven. Yama also says that out of fear of Brahman the gods of fire 
and the sun give heat, and Indra and the gods of air and death per¬ 
form their respective functions. 

WTWrfrf ^5*. I 

(Ka. U. 2.3. 8 ) 

The Pra^nopanisad says that those who perform Vedic sacrifices 
or dig tanks and wells attain the heaven which is in the moon. 

itsrnji? wifac&crrst 3 i 

(Pra. U. 1.9) The Taittiriya Upanisad says that one must not neglect 
to perform the Vedic sacrifices and the worship of ancestors. 

(Tai. U. 1.11.2) 

The Chandogya Upanisad says that there are three sections of 
dharma, the first section consisting of Vedic sacrifices, study of the 
Vedas and gifts, 

aut mm: i 

(Cha. U. 2, 28. 1) 

The Bihadaranyaka Upanisad says that the Brahmins desire to 
know Brahman by the recitation of the Vedas, performance of Vedic 
sacrifices, gifts and austerities performed without any desire for their 
fruits. 

(Br. U 4. 4. 22) 

The references to the Vedic gods which are found in the U pa¬ 
ri mads ar© too numerous to be mentioned in their entirety. 

There is one passage in the Ilpanisads which is often relied upon 
by those who think that the Upanisads condemn the performance of 
sacrifices. It runs tbuB: 

HW1K • * * 
mwa? m if ww 

srrnfw 3 i 

(Mu. U. 1, 2, 7.) 

st-aoiap-iu 
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“The Yedic sacrifices are like frail crafts Those ignorant persons 
who consider them to be the best become again subject to old age and 
death." All that is said here is that by performing Vedic sacrifices 
one cannot attain emancipation. It is not denied here that one 
can attain heaven through sacrifices. In fact, it has been said after- 
three verses m the same Upanisad that those who perform sacrifices 
enjoy the fruits thereof in heaven and then are born again, 
srrara 3 star (Mu. u. 1.7.10) 

They have been called ignorant because they consider sacrifices 
the best thing iu the world, although sacrifices do not give emanci¬ 
pation. Tt should not be inferred from Mundaka. Upanisad, 1. 2. 7 
quoted above that it is the intention of this passage that sacrifices 
should not be performed because it has been said six verses earlier in 
the same Upanisad that Vedic sacrifices should be performed. The 
relevant passage is quoted below. 

q araron: # # (Mu. u. i, 2, u 

“All this is true,—the rituals that the sages saw in the Mantras 
You should constantly perform them with the ilesiie of attaining 
Brahman.” Not only the Vedic mantras, but a’eo the me hods cf 
performing sacrifices with the help of those mantras were revtaled 
to the risis. These rituals are all true. They should be reguiuriy 
performed with the desire of attaining Brahman (this is how the 
passage has been explained according to Ramanuja’s view). The idea 
is that performance of Velic passages involves a course of self 
discipline (fasting, recitation with correct pronunciation, concentration 
of the mind etc.). If they are performed without the desire of attain¬ 
ing heaven they purify the mind and render it fit for the realisation 
of'Brahman. It is thus quite clear that the passage 
etc, (Mu. U. 1. 2. 7) does cot justify the conclusion that according to 
the Upanisads Vedic sacrifices are inefficacious or that they should not 
be performed. 

I shall now quote the passages from the writings of Western 
scholars to show that they really hold the views which 1 have attri¬ 
buted to them. In the light of what has been said above it will be 
clear that their views are wrong. 

Max Muller writes: “In these Upanifads, the whole ritual or 
sacrificial 'system of the Vedas is not only ignored but directly rejected 
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as useless, nay, as mischievous. The ancient gods of the Vedas are 
no longer recognized” (Origin ofVedanta, p. 11). 

Deussen writes : “The Atman doctrine (i.e., the main doctrine of 
th£ Upanifads) is fundamentally opposed to the Vedic cult of the gods 
and the Brabmanical system of rituai” (Religion and Philosophy of 
the Upanigads, p. 2 ). 

Prof. Macdonell writes : “Though the Upanisads generally form a 
part of the Brahmanas they really represent a new religion which is 
in virtu U oppnition to the ritual or practical side” (History of 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 125). 

Dr. Winternitz writes : (“While the Brahmins were pursuing their 
barren sacrificial science, other circles were engaged upon those highest 
questions which were at last treated so admirably in the Upanisads. 
From these hermits, who were not originally connected with the 
priestly caste, proceeded the forest hermits and wandering ascetios” 
(History of Sanskrit Literature p. 237). 

Garba writes that the Brahmin priest, is proficient only at 
“excogitating sacrifice after sacrifice, and hair splitting definitions and 
explanations of senseless ritualistic hocus po .us. All at once lofty 
thought appears on the scene. A passionate desire to solve the riddle 
of the universe and its relation to one’s own self holds the mind 
captive”. 

Hertel says, “The Ivsattriyas unable to believe in the Vedic 
gods, substituted instead the idea of nature powers and propounded 
a philosophy which was essentially a monism, atheistic, materialistic 
and morally indifferent.” 

Dr. Robert Ernest Hume writes: “No longer is worship 
or sacrifice or good conduct the requisite of religion in this 
life or of salvation in the next. Knowledge secures the latter and 
disapproves the former. The whole religious doctrine of different gods 
and of the necessity of sacrificing to the gods is seen to be a stupen¬ 
dous fraud by the man who has acquired metaphysical knowledge of 
the monistic unity of the self and of the world in Brahman or atman“ 
(The Thirteen Principal Upanisads p. 53) . 

Again Dr. Hume writes : sacrifice and works of merit towards 
hypostatized divinities are, in the light of metaphysical knowledge, 
seen to-be futile (Ibid. p. 54). 

Modern Indian scholars should have pointed out the mistakes 
made by Western scholars. Instead of doing so they have repeated 
the wrong views expressed by the Western scholars. 
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Thus Prof. Hiriyanna writes: “The Up&ai§ade primarily re¬ 
present a spirit different from, and even hostile to, ritual and embody 
a theory of the universe quite distinct from the one that underlies the 
sacrificial teaching of the Brahmanas (Outlines of Indian Philosophy, 
p. 48). 

Dr. S. N. Dasgupta writes: ' ‘The Upanisads are an entirely 
different type from the rest of the Vedic literature as indicating the 
path of knowledge (Jfiana-marga) as opposed to the path of work 
(Karma-marga). The Upanisads do not require the performance of 
any action but only reveal the ultimate truth and reality." (History 
of Indian Philosophy, p. 28). 

The path of knowledge is not opposed to the path of work. 
On the other hand, the path of work leads to the path of 
knowledge. The Upanisads do require the performance of acts 
* qiH fcH g ff j—Tai. Up. 1.11.2). 

Prof. R. D. Ranade writes: “The spirit of Upanisads is, on the 
other hand, barring a few exceptions here and there, entirely antago¬ 
nistic to the sacrificial doctrine of the Brahmanas'’ (Constructive 
Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy, p. 6). 

The Upanisads require the performance ot sacrifices for the puri¬ 
fication of mind. What Prof. Ranade has stated to be exceptions is 
the general rule. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan writes regarding the origin of the Upa- 
nifads, : “Men sat down to doubt the gods they ignorantly worshipped 
and reflected on the mysteries of life. Prom primitive polytheism to 
systematic philosophy it is a long, long way’’ (Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. I, p. 71-72). 

As stated above the Upanisads say that the Vedas were revealed 
by God. They regard the Saiiihitas with great veneration and not 
as the product of ignorance. If the Sarhhitas are polytheistic the 
Upanisads also are polytheistic as both Saiiihitas and Upauifads refer 
to the existence of minor deities as well as the Supreme God. 

Dr. Radhakuraud Mukherjee writes: “Indeed the Upanisads 
really expound a new religion which is opposed to the sacrificial cere¬ 
monial'’ (Hindu Civilization, p. 118). 

8ir R. G. Bhandarkar in his VaiBnavisra, Saivistn and other 
Minor Faiths traces the origin of the Upanisads to disbelief in Vedic 
rituals. 

These wrong theories are taught to Ihe students who lose their 
faith in the Vedas and therefore in' their religion. 



THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE 


D. N. Chatterjee. 

Chandernagore College, West Bengal 

In this chapter we intend discussing the Elizabethan stage as 
Shakespeare found it and used it to express the wonderful mind he 
was endowed with. Shakespeare was certainly handicapped in various 
ways as his predecessors and successors were by the prevailing condi¬ 
tion of the stage. Marlowe made use of the great actor Alleyn in 
Lord Admiral’s company, and Greene showed a clever sense of the 
stage-craft of the pre-Shakespearean days, as Mr. Dickinson has 
cleverly hinted in his introduction to Greene's plays.. In Shakespeare 
also we find the same insight into the existing conditions of the stage 
but his genius triumphed over these crudities of his own time and 
proved his dramas as creations meant for all ages. 

I 

It was fortunate for Elizabethan drama that “it was not entirely 
the direct descendant of classical models.” 1 Elizabethan drama 
cutting itself adrift from all connection and literary bondage was the 
expression of the freedom-loving and bold English nation asserting its 
power, and expressing its wonder of life and action. The age was, 
as Raleigh says, one of “prodigality, adventure, bravery and excess.” * 
For the edification of the illiterate mass the Mediaeval church orga¬ 
nised, by moans of “effigies and living people in costume, to show 
scenes from the life of Christ.” 3 Pollard shows how the Easter plays 
grew out of the “solemn burial of the crucifix in the sepulchre, and its 
disinterment on Easter Monday with a pompous ritual.” 4 

To the liturgy were added tunes and tropes which later todk the 
dialogue form and the two Maries were added to the sepulchre scene. 
Most important of these was the Queen Quoeritis. Then Christmas 
had its own group of tropes, and regular scriptural plays began to 
form parts of the two great festivals of the Christians. In the middle 
of the 13th century a period of transition had set in and the liturgical 
drama came more and more under secular influences and become 

1 Furnmll a Munroe. Shakespeare, p, 1310. 

1 Ibid., p. 311. 

* nidi 

* Ibid. 
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more human in its appeal. Lay actors joined hands with the clergy 
and the stage overflowed from the church to the village green, the 
guildhall and the market place. The guilds took up the baby drama 
and fostered it and long before this was felt the necessity of intro¬ 
ducing vernacular in place of Latin, and the whole Bible, beginning 
from creation and ending with the last judgement, was dramatised by 
joint effort. The secularisation of the religious drama was responsible 
for the introduction of realistic and comic elements “in the ravings of 
Herod and Pilate and the antic of the demons who belaboured Cain 
and dragged their victims to bell.’’ 

Though in 1244 Grosseteste attempted the suppression of the 
Miracula the drama had already become a part of national life and 
festivity under the fostering care of the guilds And we find extant 
several groups of plays of which four cycles became very famous in the 
fifteenth century in the richer centres of industries. These stereo¬ 
typed plays had infinite possibilities of development. By the fifteenth 
century new literary forms were attempted in the drama and its object 
was not hostile to the objects of the church. Moralities then made 
their appearance “The object of the moralities was ethical persua¬ 
sion—to show ‘Virtue in her own shape how lovely,’ and the soul of 
man as the battle ground of contending influences.” Vices and 
virtues were personified and they waged war for the soul of humanity. 
This conflict plot which taxed the constructive skill of the writers 
gave an immense impetus to the development of the drama. The 
characters, though types, were markedly individualised and in the con¬ 
flict we come to the essence of drama. And this new type had im¬ 
mense possibilities of development. 

About the middle of the 15th century moralities were yielding 
place to a new type of plays called the Interludes. This transition 
was effected by a change in the audience and the stage. “Compara¬ 
tively speaking, unlimited time and any number of performers were at 
the writers’ disposal. But as the composition of the plays passed 
from the hands of clerics to those of courtly and secular poets, as the 
stage was removed from ‘ways and greaves’ to the great ball of bishop 
and king, and as the presentation passed it to the hands of a small 
body of actors who worked for money, a process of composition and 
secularisation set in.” It was not in moral plays, as Ten Brink 
observes, but in the later interludes that the dramatist won freedom ; 
in Heywood’s Four P’s and Pardoner and Friar, all the characters 
were figures to the 16th century people, and here, at last, the 
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old allegorical forms and the set plots of the moralities have passed 
away. 

> Then came the great tumult and exultation of the Renaissance. 
The discovery of the long-buried stores of pagan literature had inspired 
new ideals and enthusiasm in all centres of learning. Classical plays 
were staged and imitated and Aristophanes, Sophocles and Euripides, 
besides, Seneca, Terenco and Plantus, were available for the play¬ 
wrights. In England the classical revival was felt in schools and 
colleges. The Manechmi and Phormio were acted in Wolsey’s house 
by the hoys of St. Paul in 1527 and 1528. The translation of the 
classics was forthwith undertaken and Seneca long remained the 
favourite model of the university men. Says Boas, “These dramas 
(imitations from classics) followed in the track of the Miracles and 
Moralities. They were written in rhyme; they had no regard for 
the unities and they intermingled lighter matter with the serious 
stuff of tragedy. They obeyed a native instinct rather than external 
rule an 1 their aim was to give a vigorous picture of life in its varied 
phases.” 5 

As for the achievement of these mystery plays and moralities 
Boas says, “Th’y had kept the theatre alive through centuries whose 
instinct was largely hostile to it. They had preserved and popularised 
the knowledge of stage conventions and technique. They had 
identified the drama with the natioual life, and had insured it agaiust 
the monopoly by a single class of school. They had based it on 
moral foundation which by the tumultuous forces of the new age 
was to be relaid deep and broad by the master builder Shakespeare." * 

The English Drama was still a nursling and the puritanic spirit 
or classical outlook never looked with sympathy at this new offspring 
of the popular or national mind. Gosson hurled bis attack from 
the moral point of view. Even Sir Philip Sidney laid his indictment 
on the ground of classical unities and propriety. 7 He could not 
bear the freedom in respect of time and place and the intermingling 
of tragedy and comedy. This was in 1583 — the heyday of the Elizabe¬ 
than period. The classical unities and the influence of Seneca were 
found in the dramatists who were all University men and side by 
side wrote the men of the theatre who were for continuing the 
national tradition in drama. It was these actor-playwrights who 
fought for the independence of the national theatre. Even some 


* Shaktpert k hit pTtdeotttort, p. 36. 

* Ibid, p, 18 . 

f P, Sidney. Apoiofit for Pottrp. 
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University wits headed the rebels who defied all lifeless laws of 
classical drama and presented a free rendering of life untrammelled 
by literary tradition and their method or literary expression was 
likewise marked by force and vigour and naturalness. 


II 

“Every artist”, says Sisson, “has to work in his chosen medium. 
And drama, the most complex of all arts, proceeds by a triple process 
to its completion. It involves creation by the dramatist, recteation 
by a company of actors on the boards of a stage and a third incarna¬ 
tion in the illusion of the spectators.” 8 We know that the creation 
of the drama is essentially a subjective matter. But even there in 
the creative mind of an artist there must be some objective stimulus 
sometimes as Maugham says, “The imagination can create nothing 
out of the void; it needs the stimulus of sensation.”* We shall 
discuss here in this section the actual condition of the theatre that 
was “a determining factor of a material kind” of the development 
of the Elizabethan drama. The history of the growth of a company 
of players with a regular profession, paying and honourable, is as¬ 
sociated with the emergence of Shakespearian drama. The mimetic 
instinct had by the time of Elizabeth reached the third term of its 
social evolution. Says Chambers, “After colouring the liturgy of 
the church and festival celebration of the municipal guilds it had 
attached itself in an outgrowth of ministrelsy which had now definitely 
become, with the advent of the Tudors, the centre of the intellectual 
and artistic life of the country.” 10 

The security of profession was condition essential to artistic 
improvement. But as Chambers has shown how there was very 
little difference between the profession of a tinker or a pedlar and 
that of an actor. 11 . Players were to stroll about from town to town 
in search of bread—“to make a living by the arts of migratory en¬ 
tertainment". In 1563 a law was passed against Vagabonds. 
So players had to seek patrons to whom they were hound, as by 
definition a vagabond was ‘a masterless man’. “They were all under 
the protection of sortie nobleman or gentleman of position, as whose 

* Companion to Skaketpeare Studio *. 

. ft B. Matthew*. Shakespeare a* a Playwright. 1. 

W BUtabethan Stage, Chamber* Vol. I, 
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servants they passed. u These noblemen were patrons of art and had 
their own companies of players. As Boas says, ‘Tn the earlier years 
of Elisabeth the principal companies belonged to Lord Leicester, 
Warwick, Clinton and Charles Howard.” 14 Again, there were 
troupes of boy performers consisting of the choirs of "the Chapel 
Boyal or of St. Paul’s or the scholars of Westministers and Merchant 
Taylor’s.” 15 And there seems to be a regular system of licenses for 
particular companies, as Chambers had pointed out. Acting had 
already become a ‘quality’ and the actor had to take his formal 
license for the exercise of his art. With “the known predilections 
of Elizabeth and the nobles for the drama, it is not surpri'ing that 
in 1574 the queen granted James Burbage and four fellows of the 
Earl of Leicester’s company a special license to perform. The cause 
of this was the merciless intilerauce of the Puritans 'who have been 
described by Swinburne as “this barbarous sect from whose inherited 
and contagious tyranny this nation is as yet but imperfectly re¬ 
leased”. These Puritans in the dangerous days of plague interdic¬ 
ted the plays in 1572 in London. But the next year the players were 
again banished by the Corporation with its bias against the actor 
(1575); on the ground of the peril of contagiou duriDg the time of 
the plague, the Corporation prohibited all theatrical performances 
within the city bounds. The players found it advisable to build 
permanent houses beyond the jurisdiction of the Corporation. This 
meant a greater security to the profession of players. James Burgage 
built the parish of Shoreditch and the curtain was erected in the 
near vicinity (1576). 

A word or two may here be added about the professional players, 
Muntzius remarks, “Actors, according to the modern acceptance of 
the word, did not exist till the time when dramatic literature passed 
entirely into the hands of professional artists”. Only the comic 
parts in the earlier plays were executed by professionals who could 
sing and dance, play the flute, beat the drum, cut all sorts of capers, 
crack jokes or find rhymes at a moment’s notice l 1 * With the 
security of their profession which was established with the opening 
of the permanent theatres, their art was also improved and look a 
professional coloring To quote again the same eminent dramatic 
critic, “The professional Italian actors (players of the Commedia 

» /bid. p. 270. 

14 Ibid, p. 84. 

w Ibid , p. 84. 
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dell* Arte) who in the 16th century spread their gay and varied art 
all over Europe also supplied English players with that touch of 
professional technique in which their somewhat vacillating and half- 
amateurish art was still wanting.” 17 And with the growth cf their 
art is vitally associated the remarkable growth of Elizabethan darma. 
We shall find poetry and dramatic art going hand in hand in England 
with the actor playwrights headed by Shakespeare. 

To continue our story of the companies and playhouses which 
were growing in place of the opposition of the Puritan city fathers. 
Meanwhile the quarrel between the city fathers and the players had 
become very bitter. But under the patronage of the court the players 
began to prosper and when the Mayor wanted to suppress ‘the profane 
spectacles’, Sir Francis Walsingham “gathered together the best 
actors of the various companies and principally those of Burbage’s 
and enrolled them under the master of Revels 1 ” as the Queen’s Players 
in 1563”. 18 Many play houses sprang up in quick succession and 
there were the Black Friars, the While Friars, the Rose, the Curtain, 
the Cockpit, the Fortune, the Hope aod the Swan. Thus the regular 
theatre sprang into existence and took the place of the inns of Court 
and temporary erections where the performances were held and it 
did not rely upon the capricious patronage of noblemen but upon a 
nation at large that had become conscious of its power and had great 
zest in life and adventure and thrill and longed to see its great dreams 
and passions enacted on the stage. The opposition of the Puritans 
could not thwart it, and continued resistance made the theatre an 
established fact in national life and the “central government”, as 
Chambers says, “assumed direct responsibility for the regulation of 
the stage throughout the London area”. 19 Thus the players came 
to a state of regulative security. They had triumphed over all opposi¬ 
tion and came under the control of the Master of the Revel. But 
the' growl of opposition was finally silenced in 1697 when the central 
government assumed direct reponsibility for the regulation of the 
stage throughout the London area. Says Chambers, "I think 1597 
must be regarded as the critical moment at which complete stability 
was established”. 40 The next year the Theatre, in consequence of 
difficulty with the ground lanllord, Allen, was pulled down and rebuilt 

vt ibid. 

* “The first mention of the master of Rebels is in a household order of 31st December, 
I 494," Chambers. He was in-charge of the entertainments of the Court, For his other 
ufletiraa e*3 Chambers' Elizabethan Stage, Vol. I, p. 72. 
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with the old materials by Cuthbert and Richard Burbage (sons of 
James), and Peter Street, a carpenter in the Bankside, where it was 
destined to achieve still greater fame under the name of the Globe. 
Add this was the theatre of Shakespeare who made his name and 
fortune among the membeis of his own company and left his personali¬ 
ty stamped on the English drama for ull ages. 

There was a regular demand for good actors who made their, 
foitunes in the theatre. Edward Alleyn, the greatest of the actors 
of his time, was the richest among the plajers and built the manor 
of Dulwich for £ 10,000 ; built the college of God's gift an 1 had 
annual expenses of £1,700. James Burbage was worth £300 per year 
in land. And Shakespeare had also made considerable fortune from 
the theatre 21 Hudson estimates that in 1008 the poet’s income 
could not have been less than £400 a year. 512 Good actors were 
assets to theatrical companies and were often shareholders of the con¬ 
cern. But strange to say that (hough the drama became an intense 
national passion yet, as Dickinson observes, the “professional actors 
and play wrights were in decided ill-repute.’’ 28 The actors who were 
n A sharers were called the hirelings. Hays Chambers, “Probably 
tiie boys who took the female parts were appointed to individual 
sharers; in one case a hoy was apprenticed to Henslowe. Who 
charged the Company or one of its members a weekly sum for service.” 
Chambers quotes the following lines from Chapman’s May Day 111; 
“Afore Heaven, 'tis a sweet-faced child ; methink he would show 
well in a woman’s attire .... I'll help thee to 3 erownes a week for 
him an she can act well.” 24 Karl Montzius quotes the following 
entries from Henslow’s diary : Bought my boy, James Bryston, of 
William Augustus, player the 18 of deeembre 159’ for viii, li” ; and 
three years later : ‘‘Antony Jeaffes and the Company doth owe unto 
me for my boye, Jeames Bristo wages from the 23rd of April 1600: 
Weh Robert Shawe has given his word for the payments.” 25 


III 


Eynes Moryson said in 1020, “There be, in my opinion more 
players in London then in all the parts of the world I have seen, so 
doe these players or comedians excell all others in the worlde.” 24 To 
an almost similar London came Shakespeare in 1587, or before, from 
11 Ibid. 

n Shahetpeare. Vol. 1, p. 4ft. 

B The Elizabethan Stupe, Vol. I. 

14 The Elizabethan Stage, Vol. I, p. 80.', 
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his rural Stratford on Avon to make his fortune. Whether he was 
employed at the Theatre, Sor the Curtain, or any other place, it is 
certain that about 1592, when he was attacked by Green’s posthumous 
Groatsworth of Wit, he had already become a playwright and an 
actor of some repute. He might have been a member of Burbage’s 
Company or of the Lord Chamberlain’s Company or as Mackail sug¬ 
gests "lie was not attached exclusively to any Company and perhaps 
was not acting himself, but was fully engaged in being a provider of 
plays, original or adapted, for several companies of players including 
Burbage’s and Alleyn’s.” 87 In 1594 the Lord Chamberlain's com¬ 
pany was formed and Shakespeare became a. regular member of it and 
was attached to it till his death as shareholder of the company. Then 
it had its own theatre, the Globe, erected in 1599 

In ln03 the company was reconstituted under the letters patent 
and was called the King’s Servants with the Globe Theatre as its 
principal house ot performance. Nine actors were named as share¬ 
holders m the patent signed ou 17th May, IGU3. ‘‘These our servants, 
Lawrence Fletcher, William Shakespeare, Richard Burbage, Augus¬ 
tine Phiilippes, John Hearings, Henrie Condell. William Sly, Robert 
Anuyn, Richard Cowley and the rest of their Associates.” - 8 To 
understand Shakespeare’s plays his company must be taken into con- 
sideiatiou. Unfortunately for us, we do not find the cast of any of 
his plays ; but two casts, one of Jonson’s Everyman in his Humour 
staged by the Lord chamberlain's Company in September, 1598, and 
another of his Alchemist have been mentioned by Chambers. In this 
first play Will. Shakespeare, Aug. Philips, Henry Condell, William 
Sly, William Kempe, Richard Burbage, John Heminge, Thomas Pope, 
Christopher Beeston and John Duke were the actors. In the latter 
we find the names of Burbage, Lowin, Condell, Cooke, Armin, 
Heminges, William Ostler, John Underwood, Tooley, and William 
Ecclestone.** But details are wanting. Had they been available what 
a new world would have been revealed to us! 

Yet some conclusions may be drawn from the little knowledge 
we have of the Shakespeare company. As Dr. Harrison says, ‘ The 
importance of the company system is considerable. Shakespeare had 
to write for his company as it existed. Now-a-days a producer will 
assemble actors suitable for a particular play and he can draw from 
a vast reservoir of all kinds and types. If he needs an actor who 

17 Companion tn Shakespeare Studies. 

B Ibid. Also Burbage and Shakespeare's stage, pp. 97-9g 
» The Elizabethans tag#, Vol II, p. 90S A p. 218. 
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specialises in taking the part of a chimpanzee, be will find several 
available. Shakespeare had to write for his company as it existed. 
He could not therefore produce characters for which the company 
had no physical representative. On the other hand, he made use of 
the peculiarities of the actors, and it is noticeable how certain physical 
types recur. In the company there was a tall man with a thin 
hatchet face ; another who specialised in ‘Silly gentleman’ parts. 
Richard Burbage, the chief tragedian, matures. There were no young 
Romeos as chief characters in Shakespeare’s later plays. Instead, his 
heroes are mature men : Othello, Lear, Prospero. The changes are 
not less noticeable in the girls’ parts. No women actresses appeared 
in Shakespeare’s time, nor indeel until the Restoration, and women’s 
parts were taken by boys. The boy actor is not necessarily a dis¬ 
advantage. As boys could only act women’s parts until their voices 
broke, Shakespeare was spared Rosalinds and Violas of forty. There 
were not more than two or three boys at once, and therefore not many 
women in any one play.” s,) 

As boy actors could not be relied upon because they grew up, 
and had to give up playing female paits, Shakespeare had mainly to 
depend lor character studies on his men and particularly on the his¬ 
trionic genius of Burbage, the greatest actor of his age. The com¬ 
bination of two such geniuses was the wonder of the time. Mantzius 
very pertinently remarks, ‘‘in Italy, in France poetry and the art of 
acting were still too far apart to obtain a great result. The actors 
cultivated pure dramatic art with improvisations and set phrases and 
they reached a certain external perfection ; while the poets who 
enjoyed any consideration wrote learned pseudo-classical dramas 
which nobody beyond their circle wanted to see performed .... In 
England on the contrary, p3etry and dramatic art went to work 
hand in hand, indeed they were so merged into each other that we 
are frequently at a loss to know whether it is the poet who act$ or 
the actor who composes. Men like Marlowe, Robert Wilson Greene, 
Shakespeare, Jonsou, Field and many others—men, that is whose 
aim in life it was to create art on the stage both by writing and by 
acting; these were the men who raised the dramatic art in 
England.” 31 The-co-operation between the actor and the dramatist 
has been productive of immense result in all great national dramas 
whether in Greece or in France or in England. Gordon Craig 
believes that Shakespeare's plays were written in collaboration with 


10 Introducing Shakespeare. 

11 Hittory of th* Theatrical Art, Vo), III, pp. 5124-26. 
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the actors of his company.* 2 This is only an overstatement of an 
essential truth recognised by students of drama because, as Mr. 
Sisson says, ‘'The hurly-burly of actor, stage and audience is the 
proper element of true drama.” sS We know that all the finest 
parts of Shakespeare’s plays were intended for Burbage. In an 
Elegy written after Burbage’s death are mentioned the heroes he 
impersonated and from that we know that he appeared as Jeronymo, 
Romeo, Hamlet, Richard III, Macbeth, Brutus, Frankford, 
Brachiano, Malevoleo, Philaster, Arnintas, Shylock, Lear, Pericles 
and Othello—and he has been fitly described as ‘England’s great 
Roscius.’ 34 

Xjb is a pity that we do not find details about other actors in 
Chambers’ History of Elizabethan Stage, a monument of English 
scholarship and research. Of course we are not thinking of the 
great Alleyn who recreated the titanic passion and fury of Tamburlaine 
and the fine pathos of Dr. Faustus for the Elizabethan audience. 
Augustus Phillips, Joseph Ta) lor, John Lowin, Thomas Pope, 
Henry Condell, John Hennuge weie al.-o yood actors of his company. 
Among the young actors were Joseph Taylor and Nathaniel Field. 
Field became greater as he grew older. John Lowin, Robert Artnin 
William Bly and John Shanke were the comic actors of the company. 
The boy actors or performers of the female parts were Robert G-oughe 
or Goffe; Alexander Cooke who played both tragic and comic female 
characters and was a pupil of Heminge and the charming Richard 
Robinson who, like Shanke, in 1635 had a large number of shares 
in the theatres of the company (the Black friars and the Globe). 
Robinson is thus mentioned in Jonson’a The Devil is an Ass : 

Eugine. But there be some of ’em 

Are very honest lads. There is Dick Robinson, 

A very pretty fellow, and comes often 

To a Gentleman’s chamber, a friend of mine : we had 

The merriest supper of it there one might 

The gentleman’s landlady invited him 

To a gossip’s feast: now, he, Sir, brought Dick Robinson 

Drest like a lawyer’s wife, amongst them all. 

(I lent him clothes) but to see him behave it, 

And lay the law and carve, and drink unto ’em, 

** The Theatre Advancing, pp. 381-42, 
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** Burbage and Shakespeare'i stage, pp, 120-91. 
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And then talk bawdy and send frolics! 0! 

It would have burst your buttons, or not left you a seame. 
M&ercraft. They say he is an ingenious youth. 

Eu jine. 0 Sir, and dresses himself I he best beyond 

Forty of your very ladies ! Did you never see him? 

Meet craft. No I do seldom see these toys 

The Devil is an Ass Act lI,*Se. iii. sS 

Of the boy actors to attain great celebrity in after life none was as 
great as Nathaniel Field (1587-1633). He began his career as a 
choir boy of the Queen’s chapel. There at the age of 12 or 13 he 
gained unusual celebrity. He was trained by Ben Jonson and “did 
not share the ordinary f iles of your prodigies and fade away on 
reaching maturity . . . Before long he was the only actor to be 
computed with lbchard Burbage.” *“ 

We have seen that boy actors were not reliable even though 
they were very clever and could be efficiently trained. So those 
characters which shine in wit, charm and personal beauty and were 
fanciful could suit them exceedingly well. But they could not be 
expected to develop finely-conceived characters. There Shakespeare 
bad to depend on the imaginative power of Burbage. Naturally, 
the women of Shilcespeare are stunted and not magnanimously 
conceived with all the prodigality of a genius as his men are. But 
we know that “ Shakespeare’* plays were acted by the cream of 
Elizabethan actors”;* 7 and the boy actors also must have been 
very powerful actors considering their time. Says Sisson again, 
“The poorer companies in Shakespeare’s day had a leavening of less 
qualified, some-times almost illiterate journeymen or hirelings who were 
paid from 6 to 10 shillings a week”. 38 Mantzius adds that these boys 
were not sharers, nor were they properly engaged ; they were siruply 
bought by the manager, received their training and probably 
board and clothes as well of him and were hired out to the company”.** 
And professor Baker speaks of “the long, thorough and varied 
training of an Elizabethan actor”. 40 These boys were taken 
at an early age and the severity of their training is shown by the 
autobiographic lines of the poet, Thomas Tusser : 

9 s Companion io Shakespeare Studies 

w History of the Theatrical Art, Vol. III. 
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Prom Paul’s I went to Eton sent 
To learn Straightways the Latin Phase 
Where fifty-three strips given to use 
At once I had etc., 

Professor Baker repeatedly speaks of the training of the boys but he 
gives no detail of this training.* But that it was very severe and 
autocratic is evidenced by the above quoted lines and also by the 
Clifton case. Nathaniel Giles, head of the Queen’s Chapel boys, 
was empowered by a patent to take up singing children for the Queen’s 
chapel but not from eons of gentlemen. But Giles disoboyed the 
limitations and took up by force a lad called Clifton, “son of a gentle¬ 
man who appealed to the Court of Law”. 41 

But one thing is certain, that no experiment in character study 
was possible with these boys as women. So they could never be share¬ 
holders as boys. When their voice broke they ceased to impersonate 
women. Naturally as minor actors they could not be shareholders 
of the company. If as boys they were indispensable members of the 
company, they must have been shareholders. But they were not; 
and in Shakespeare's plays they never appear great. In the 
Shakespeare company there was no boy shareholder, as we find none 
in the patents of 1603 and 1619. But in lafet patents issued to other 
companies, we find that actresses are mentioned as shareholders. In 
the last clause of the patent issued to Davenant on 15th January, 
1663 we find the following : “Pla\s formerly acted contained ob&cme 
and scurrilous passages, and women’s parts have been acted by men, 
which has given offence. To prevent these abuses, plays shall be 
purged by the governors of off ansi ve passages, and women shall be 
allowed to perform owmen’s parts, to the end that plays may be 
esteemed not only harmless delights but usef 1 and instructive re¬ 
presentations of human life”. 41 Leslie Hotson remarks: “Towards 
the close of the cen tury (17th) women were mentioned as receiving 
the patent from the King and for the first time shareholders of the 
company. King William granted a new patent: Issued through the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office on 25th March, 1695, to Betterton, Mrs. 
Barry, Mrs. Bracegirdle, Bowman, Williams, Underhill, Doggett, 
Bowen, Mrs. Verbruggen, Mrs. Light and Bright" « This proves 
that the improvement of the status of actresses io the theatre is 
reflected in the management and partly the female parts of the period. 

* Shakespeare's tiew of Acting in Hamlet, Art III, Sc. ii. 

41 Bftrbage and Shakespeare's stage, pp. 91-96. 

* flminonwealth and RuWtUon stage. 
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Shakespeare's inen are greater than his women; in the Restoration 
plays the women are equal to the men; and naturally, they are share* 
holders of the companies to which they belonged, which Shakespeare’s 
boys actors never were, nor could legally be as they were minors. 
Boys were legally unimportant; were they not dramatically so? 

One word more, and we finish the chapter. In the Elizabethan 
period along with the companies of grown-up men there were regular 
companies of boys. The drama, as Hudson finely remarks, wag ‘an 
intense national passion.’ In Westminster and the Merchant 
Taylor's School there were regular boy actors. The achievement 
of the choir boys, in particular, those of the Chapel Royal and St, 
Paul's Cathedral, was very remarkable. The children of the Chapel 
Royal organised under Nathaniel Giles and Henry Evans played at 
the Flack Friars. It waB fashionable and successful. The perfor¬ 
mance of the boys was highly successful. Mrs. Stopes remarks: 
The “rough elements were shut out eutirely, prices were h'gh, 
the luxuries designed by James Burbage for audiences to come to 
hear the children instead. They attracted the better classes away 
from the Globe and other public theatres, where anybody could go 
by payment. The Globe players were wounded as by an arrow from 

their own wing by the success of the boy actors.Ben Jonson, 

Marston, Chipuiau and others wrote piays for the children, plays 
that held music, singing dancing, masques with less depth of feeling, 
more sparkle, more court gossip, wit and satire till the audience became 
attracted, not only for the refinement and the prettiness of the things, 
for the lightness of the t>ucb, but for the news of the day. It took 
less thinking, less imagination than the ‘strong meat’ presented by 
Shakespeare at the Globe. Jealousies arose between companies”.** 
The consequence was a curious Theatre War. The interesting thing 
in the matter lies in the fact that “words of Shakespeare in the first 
quarto Hamlet as to the wandering players show that at the opening, 
of the 17th century the performances of these choir boys roused 
jealousy among the men’s companies”. 4S 

It may be concluded that the audience have to a certain extent 
limited the creation of heroines in Shakespeare. Tiiat witty, sparkling 
and beautiful creatures moving with an aroma of love and romance 
had an enormous influence on the spectators was an undeniable fact. 
8o we find in Shakespeare women moving in the world of fancy, in 
the light and shade of romance, in the world of mistaken identity and 

** Burbtgt and 3h<ik»tpt<ir«‘s tlage, pp. 91-96, 

" Dntfopmtnt cf Shikupiare at ftarmtUc Artitt. 
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shedding a graceful influence over his world rather than as grander 
beings moving in the higher realm of imagination. The wonder is, 
circumscribed as Shakespeare was by the vulgarity of his age, that he 
could rise above these limitations, and left his creatures of imagination 
who have life, and consequently are for all ages. 

A Note. —Prof. G. P. Baker writes thus of Elizabethan dramatists “They did not write 
for many companies, some of which the dramatist of today never sees, but lor one oompanj 
so well-known to tbetn that even as they wrote they could hear the very voices of the men 
and lads who could play their heroes and heroines". 
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The Judiciary is what it does. Varied and comprehensive as its 
functions are, they are not associated with governments irrespective 
of any sort of classification. Although in a high sense, generally 
speaking, it is the guardian of the conscience of the people as well as 
the law of the land, 1 judicial function is largely an incidence of the 
type or character of a government or a constitution. 

In the context of a federal constitution, judiciary has a role which 
is peculiar, and in some sense, unique. The significant and important 
role that the judiciary plays in a federal constitution lends to it an 
importance and a dignity which are striking. 

A strong, impartial, and independent judiciary is an indispensable 
and essential element in a federal constitution. It is, so to say, "the 
conscience" and the "balance-wheel" of a federal constitution, the 
very life-blood of it. 

A federal state, as Dicey says*, is a political contrivance intended 
to reconcile national unity with the maintenance of a state-rights. It 
is a uDion of a number of independent (as in the U.S.A.) or auto¬ 
nomous (as in Canada) states, the common affinities and the desire for 
national unity of which draw them together, but which are at the same 
time, very anxious to maintain the separate identity and independence 
of themselves. It is an organic union, and a new organic state is 
created by the association of the different independent or autonomous 
units for the discharge of certain national functions. The foundations 
of a federal state, as Dicey says*, are a complicated contract. This 
compact contains a variety of terms, which have been agreed upon, 
and generally after mature deliberation, by the states which make up 
the federation, with a view to facilitating the regulation of the central- 
state relationship. To base an arrangement of this kind upon under¬ 
standings and conventions would be certain to generate misunderstand- 


* WilHstn O. Dwiglaa—Tacore Law Laotttra (1089): Fn 
fftndka in American and Indian Conatltntional Law, Ob. XII. 

* A. V. Dicey—Introduction to the atadj of th# Law ol 
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ings and disagreements. The constitution must, therefore, he a 
written document with very little scope of ambiguity. 

The constitution needs also be rigid, because a federal constitution 
partakes of the nature of a treaty, and the sanctity of this treaty must 
be maintained by making difficult 6wift changes in any generally 
simple manner in which statutory enactments are made or changed. 

The constitution, therefore, is endowed with the status of* the 

supreme law of the land, and every power, executive, legislative or 

judicial, is subordinate to, and controlled by the constitution. This is 

a peculiar characteristic of the federal form of government, like that 

of the U.S.A., whereas in Great Britain, we do not hear of constitu- 
% 

tional, but legislative supremacy. 

This is as it should be, for one of the most important features of 
a federal form of government is the demarcation of powers between 
the central government and the federating units, and the source of this 
division is the constitution itself. The maintenance of this scheme of 
division of powers requires that the sanctity of the constitution itself 
ought to be maintained. 

A composite government with a division of powers entails inevi¬ 
table conflicts. There is plenty of possibility that disputes will crop 
up between the central government and the federating units on the one 
hand, and among the federating units themselves as regards their 
respective rights and spheres of action. This is not a mere theoretical 
possibility, but, as the history of the major federations of the world, 
notably the national-state conflicts in the U.S.A., shows 4 , a feature of 
common occurrence. There must, therefore, be some organ indepen¬ 
dent both of the federal legislature and executive and of the govern¬ 
ments of the units, the basic function of which will be to interpret 
the constitution impartially and to adjudicate upon any disputes of the 
natpre described above, and thus to maintain the equilibrium between 
the contracting parties. According to Prof. K. C Wheare, an eminent 
authority on federalism, “Since a division of powers is an essential 
part of any federal government, since any such division must be 
expressed in words whether written down or not, and since language 
is ambiguous, it is certain that in a federation there will be disputes 
about the terms of the division of powers. But since it is the criterion 
of a federal government not merely that there should be a division of 
powers, but also that this division should not be dependent upon the 

* Apy book on cue-few will convince tbs reader to wbat extent nationai-ftetf conflict 
ie « reaiky in tbe political life of tbe American federation. . 
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general government or the regional governments alone, it.follows that 
the last word in settling disputes about the meaning of the division of 
powers must not rest either with the general governm ent alone, or with 
the regional governments alone 5 ’'. Political theory an d political prac¬ 
tice have vested this final authority on the judiciary. As the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee has observed 4 ; “A Federal Court is an 
essential element in a Federal constitution. It is at once the inter¬ 
preter and guardian of the constitution and a tribunal for the deter¬ 
mination of disputes between the constituent units of the Federation”. 

It is pertinent to point out that this function of adjudication is 
not associated with a Unitary constitution like that of England, the 
dominant features of which are the overall supremacy of the central 
government on the one hand, and the absence of “subsidiary sovereign 
bodies’ (as C. F. Strong puts it) or autonomous units as in a federa¬ 
tion. The local administrative or legislative bodies being mere 
subordinate bodies under the central authority, no problem of adjudi¬ 
cation of disputes crops up. 

In this connection we can cite the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the U.S.A. in the case of Hammer V. Dagenhart 7 : “This Court 
has no more important function than that which devolves upon it, the 
obligation to preserve inviolate the constitutional limitations upon the 
exercise of authority Federal and state, to the end that each may 
continue to dischaige harmoniously with the other, the duties entrusted 
to it by the constitution.” Thus the judiciary is vested with a quasi- 
arbitral function between two centres of diverse, if not essentially 
equal powers. We have to take note of the fact that federalism, for 
better or worse, involves legalism, and that “the sheer fact of Federa¬ 
lism enters the purview of Constitutional Law, that is, becomes a 
judicial concept, in consequence of the conflicts which have at times 
arisen between the idea of state autonomy (‘state sovereignty’) and 
the principle of National Supremacy.” 8 In the arresting language 
of Chief Justice Taney in the case of Ableman V. Booth," “This 
judicial power was justly regarded as indispensable, not merely to 
maintain the supremacy of the laws of the United States, but also to 
guard the states from any encroachment upon the reserved rights by 
the general government.. so long... as thiB constitution shall endure, 

K. C. Wli-are federal Government. 

* Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian Reforms—Vol. I, Part I. 

f Hammer V. Paceobart (1918)—247 0.8.251. 

I “The Conatitntion of the United States of America—Analysis and Interpretation 
Prepared by the Legiefative Reference 8ervice, Library of Congress— Editor, E. 8. Corwin 
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the tribunal must exist with it, deciding in the peaceful forms of 
judicial proceeding, the angry and irritating controversies between 
sovereignties, which in other countries have been determined by the 
atbitrament of force." 10 

The propriety of vesting this function in the judiciary—which is 
just one branch of the general government—to decide upon the limi¬ 
tations of the legislative and the administrative branches seems strange 
logic to many, particularly in the context of a country which has 
adopted the principle of separation of powers, because, that, it is 
contended, will nullify the ‘separation’ principle and .vill in effect 
usher in an era of judicial supremacy. 

Factors of governmental expediency and administrative efficiency 
however, negative this contention. Surely, we should not be too 
much prejudiced by the working of the judiciary in the United States, 
where, to all intents and purposes, the inevitable outcome has b»en 
a "government by judges." For one thing, the exercise of adjudi¬ 
cating functions by a federal judiciary is supported both by the nega¬ 
tive consideration of the inadvisability of the other tw> depart nent- 
of givernment, legislative and executive, to perform this function, 
and also, by the positive consideration of the e ninent Stness of the 
judicial branch to fulfil this mission. 

The legislative branch of government is ill-fitted for the task by 
virtue of the fact that it is mostly a large body with a political colour 
with passions going high among its numerous elected members who 
can have least claim to ‘impartiality’ and ‘independence,’ the two 
basic qualities necessary for an organ saddled with the great respon¬ 
sibility of the guardiauship of the supreme law of the land. Moreover, 
were it to be permitted, in effect, to amend the basic law by the 
simple process of enacting contradictory or incompatible laws, the 
distinction between constitutional and statute law would disappear, 
and with it would pass away the written constitution as a pattern of 
government. A popularly elected legislature, in its ‘zeal' for passing 
laws, tends to expand or distort its authority beyond the grant of 
power in the constitution. The Executive, likewise, is disqualified 
because of the political character of the office. By training, tempera¬ 
ment, and customary nature of their work, the judiciary is supposed 
to be the best fitted for this delicate and important task. 

Thus, "while it is the duty of every institution established under 
the Authority of a constitution and exercising powers granted by a 

M Qtpitd from Corwin—op. oft. 
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constitution, to keep within the limits of these powers, it is the duty 
of the Courts .... to say what these limits are. And that is why courts 
come to exercise this function in a federal government," 11 

However, it must not be taken for granted that this function of 
the judiciary is strictly confined to countries with a federal govern¬ 
ment. In the U.K., where a unitary form of government obtains, 
the courts have power of saying what should be the limits of power 
of the governmental institutions, local in character. 

A second qualification should also be noted. It is generally 
assumed that the judiciary should have the last word in regard to the 
meaning of the division of powers in a federation. This is contro¬ 
verted by some who hold that what is essential for federal government 
is that 6ome impartial body, independent of both the parties to a 
federation, should decide upon the matter. This qualification, how¬ 
ever, is of mere theoretical importance, as, the U.8.A. practice has 
established the claim of the judiciary alone in this regard and that 
judicial organ is, to all intents and purposes, one of the central 
government. 

The judiciary is also calied upon to solve the problem of inter¬ 
state disputes which may frequently arise in a federation. Through 
successive disputes and decisions the judiciary may build up what may 
not improperly be called "inter-state common law." It, therefore, 
imposes some uniformity in a field which, under the federal consti¬ 
tutions, is mostly left to be regulated by the states. 

Thus it is in the "nice poise and balance of political forces" that 
the need for a federal judiciary becomes manifest, and it goes without 
saying, that in this respect, its decisions are sure to exercise a far- 
reaching influence. 

We now come to judicial Review, i.e., the authority of the courts 
to interpret finally provisions of the constitution, and, as a conse¬ 
quence, to invalidate legislative acts in conflict therewith. Although 
it follows as a natural and necessary corollary to the primary function 
of the maintenance of ‘equilibrium’ which has been dwelt already in 
this paper, a separate and detailed discussions of the doctrine of 
judicial review is necessary by virtue of its unique operational mode 
and its distinguished career through the United States history, legal 
and political. Apart from the general argument that judicial review 
of legislation results in the settlement of matters of constitutional 
interpretation in the dry, mechanical and impartial atmosphere of a 
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court instead of under the partisan turmoil of the political forum, the 
doctrine has found support for its necessity to preserve the essential 
features of a federal government, to preserve individual liberties 
against the rule of the majority and to protect individuals and 
groups against invidious attacks by public officers or departments of 
the government. 

This function of the judiciary, particularly in the context of a 
federal constitution, can best be understood by reference to the consti¬ 
tutional law of the U.S.A. Since its adoption more than a century 
ago, the doctrine of judicial review has been defended as au indispen¬ 
sable feature of the American system of government. It was held 
that “the integrity and duration of the government depended upon 
the faithful performance of tins high duty,”'* This opinion, which 
was frequently advanced in the begiuuing of judicial review, was put 
into eloquent language by Daniel Webster, when he said : 

“No conviction is deeper in my mind than that the maintenance 
of the judicial power is essential and indispensable to the very being 
of this government. The constitution without it would be no consti¬ 
tution : the government no government.” 14 

To this was added the testimony of an English writer, Prof. 
Dicey, who believed that a federal system demanded some such power 
as that exercised by the federal supreme Court, and that, “the glory 
of the founders of the U.S. is to have devised or adopted arrangements 
under which the constitution became in reality as well as in name 
the supreme law of the land’’ 14 ; and it needs be added that to Dicey 
the legal supremacy of the constitutiou is essential to the existence of 
the states under a federal system. 

Chief Justice Marshall’s reasoning is still at (he base of review 
by Courts. We are led to bis assertion, in the famous case of Marbury 
V. Madisou ’* in 1803, that “if a law be in opposition to the consti¬ 
tution, and the constitution is superior to any ordinary act of the 
legislature, the constitution, and not such ordinary act, must govern 
the case to which they both apply.” The conclusion, according to 
him, is inescapable, that a law, repugnant to the constitution, is void, 
and the courts, as well as other departments, are bound by that 
instrument. We may also profitably note the classic expression given 
hy Alexander Hamilton in “The Federalist” 14 “The interprets- 

M Lindsay V. Charleston Commission . Bay 88,61 (1796). 

M u Webster—Work*, 8 :176, 

A. V. picey— Introduction to lb* study ot tbe Law of the Constitution (Ninth- 
Edition), i , 

X fC touch 187,2 L. Ed, 60 (1808> 
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tion of thie laws is the proper and peculiar province of the Coarts. 
A constitution is, and must be, regarded by judges as a fundamental 
law. It must therefore belong to them to ascertain its meaning, as 
well as the meaning of any particular act proceeding from the legis¬ 
lative body. If there should happen to be an irreconcilable variance 
between the two, that which has the superior obligation ought of 
coarse to be preferred ; in other words, the constitution ought to be 
preferred to the statute, the intention of the people to the intention 
of their agents.” We can refer also to Justice Story who says, 
referring to clause 2 of Article 6 of the constitution of the U.S.A. 1T : 
“From this supremacy of the constitution and laws and treaties of 
the U.8., within their constitutional scope, arises the duty of courts 
of justice to declare any unconstitutional law passed by Congress or 
by a state legislature void. So, iu like manner; the same duty arises 
whenever any other department of the national or 3tate governments 
exceeds its constitutional functions.” He also says:—‘‘The power 
of interpreting the laws involves necessarily the function to ascertain 
whether they are conformable to the constitution or not ; and if not 
so conformable, to declare them void and inoperative. As the consti¬ 
tution is the supreme law of the land, in a conflict between that and 
the laws, either of Congress or of the states, it becomes the duty of 
the judiciary to follow that only which is of paramount obligation.” 18 
And lastly, we cannot conceivably by pass the emphatic, or, should 
it be said, the rather blunt assertion by Mr. C. B. Hughes : “The 
constitution .... is what the judges say it is.” 19 

Opinions may be cited ‘ad infinitum,’ but those given above will 
surely go to show that judicial review as a very important function 
in a federal system has been accepted by the leading constitutional 
lawyers and theorists, particularly of the U.S.A., which is regarded 
as the model federation and the home of the doctrine of judicial 
review. Surely, we cannot escape from many of the criticisms that 
are pot forward relating to this doctrine, like that judicial review, 
instead of protecting and preserving individual liberties and keeping 
them beyond the pale of governmental interference, has resulted in 
some cases in the curtailment of the same, and that, in the exercise 
of this special function the judiciary becomes involved in the great 
political questions that divide the people. 19 However, most of these 
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criticisms relate to Aspects other than tbo86 strictly WlthltJ the 
purview of a federal structure, and are not indicative of the manifest 
incapacity of this branch to maintain the supremacy of the ‘law of 
the land.’ One criticism, which has certain amount of validity in 
this context, relates to the fact that the judiciary,—or, to be precise, 
the federal courts—have not been the chief defenders of the American 
system of government, that it is a well-known fact that there has 
taken place—imperceptibly at times—an alraott continuous encroach¬ 
ment on the powers of the states on behalf of the national government 
—a process of absorption of powers under the cloak of the famous 
‘Implied Powers' “doctrine, which in the main has received the approval 
of the American Supreme Court. 

It seems, however, that the mere fact of a partial abuse by a 
handful of politically-minded judges does not in any sense absolutely 
impair the essential quality of the doctrine, which has, by the fact 
of its sheer continuance till this day, and by virtue of the supposed 
superiority of the ‘men in robes,’ has embedded itself into the heart 
and soul of the entire American constitutional structure. To all 
intents and purposes, the judiciary has proved its ‘raison d’etre,’ and 
in a country governed by the principle of the supremacy of the consti¬ 
tution, it has undisputed value which h is been proved beyond any 
shadow of doubt. 

Certain confusions have, however, to be guarded against. This 
role of the judiciary is supposed, in the opinion of some, to come as 
a natural corollary of the ‘writtenness* of the constitution. This 
opinion gets its emphatic assertion in the judgment of Marbury V. 
Madison, in which Chief Justice Marshall uttered; “Certainly all 
those who have framed written constitutions contemplate them as 
forming the fundamental and paramount law of the nation, and con¬ 
sequently, the theory of every such government must be. that an act 
of the legislature, repugnant to the constitution, is void. This theory 
is essentially attached to a written constitution, and is consequently 
to be considered by the court, as one of the fundamental principles 
of our society.” * l The last sentence is to be noted. Expert opinion 
on this matter, however, seems to be that what is of essence in 
Marshall's judgment is the emphasis, direct or indirect, on the supre¬ 
macy of the constitution.** The written nature of a constitution is, 

in, the opinion of Prof. Dicey, one of the consequences of constitutional 

, 

*' Set CharlM Fairnoan—American ComtHotioail Derision*, Berite# £Ua„ p 22. 

* W P. N. Bsnerjee in bi» article entitled “ Petition of the Be*Weat ot jadii 
in “The Modern Be new,” Ui; 1951, pp. 865 ff. 
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supremacy, and is supposed to be “no deeper than a political expe¬ 
diency.” That written constitutions with defined limitations do not 
inevitably require judicial review is apparent since a majority of the 
countries of the world which have written constitutions do not allow 
their courts to exercise this extraordinary power. Switzerland is 
one such country. Judicial review of federal acts is conspicuous by 
its absence here. To Prof. C. GL Haines, therefore, this claim seems 
to be disproved” by the experience of countries with written consti. 
tutions. In fact, the ‘writtenness’ or ‘unwrittenness’ of a constitution 
does not matter, because, to quote the language of C. P. Strong,** 
“there is no constitution which is entirely unwritten and no consti¬ 
tution entirely written.’’ All constitutions are more or less written, 
more or less unwritten. The British constitution, though supposedly 
made up of custom and tradition, is partly written [E.g. Magna 
Charts, Petition of Rights, Bill of Rights, Parliament Act of 1911, 
etc.]. Similarly, the written constitution of the CJ.S.A. is only the 
original trunk. Important new branches have been added in the 
shape of customs and traditions, and the so-called ‘usages.’ 

Thus judicial Review is an implied, not a substantive power ; it 
is implied from, and incidental to, the court’s judicial power—the 
power to interpret law and decide cases. Under Chief Justice 
Marshall’s theory, judicial review is less a necessary adjunct to the 
written constitution than a supplement to popular government and 
supremacy of the constitution. 

Scarcely less important is the role which the judiciary is called 
upon to play in mediating disputes between the individual and the 
government, fn the federal constitution in which the fundamental 
rights of citizens are declared and guaranteed and remedies against 
interference with their exercise and enjoyment are provided through 
the judiciary, the latter is constantly called upon to determine the 
validity of legislation and of executive action with reference to Ihe 
provisions relating to the fundamental rights. On the judiciary will 
fall the delicate and difficult task of ensuring to the citizen the enjoy¬ 
ment of his guaranteed rights consistently with the rights of society 
and the state. 

Thus in its multipurpow role in a federal structure-interpreter 
and guardian of the constitution, the umpire who maintains balance 
and conducts the game of politics in a smooth, and impartial way, 
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the final and ultimate depository of the trust of the citizens in the 
enjoyment of their rights and liberties, and the balance-wheel of the 
constitution—the judiciary assumes a position of pre-eminence and 
prestige which is not affected inspite of the many practical limitations 
connected with its working. Above everything else, we should bear 
in mind two considerations—that the judges are human beings and 
infallibility is not the essential quality of human beings, and that a 
federation is a complicated arrangement, a delicate balance, a product 
of a contingent situation. 
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Intelligibility aa meaning the capacity of being grasped by the 
mind in terms of first-hand experience has been the avowed aim of 
many a philosophic endeavour. But it is often found that different 
philosophies, in their respective criticisms of experience, have outstepped 
tilt* realm of intelligibilil\, in (lie inteie.st of metaphysics. Thus, 
empiricism (as in Locke) turned into conceptualism, beyond the 
experienceablo region; rationalism (as in Descartes), with its tool of 
clear and distinct perceptibility, landed into ‘ dogmatic ’ metaphysics. 
Hegelianism, again, presents a panlogistic system, where Reason is the 
metaphysical priitx. The speculative character in Hegelianism clearly 
subordinates the element of experience. 

The anti-speculative, Kantian trend in philosophy, however, 
assumes quite a different attitude in philosophizing. The enquiry into 
presuppositions, principles and method of knowledge was sought to be 
taken up in right earnest. A new attempt towards an autonomous 
body of analysis of knowledge thus made its way. In this context we 
propose to review in this paper the general position of the school of 
Phenomenology, offering to work out a new philosophical discipline. 

‘ Phenomenology ’ of Husserl has as its aim * a completely 
understanding philosophy ’* which proposes to take an account of 
experience at first hand. A philosophy which should be thoroughgoing 
in its analysis of experience and itself be independent of presuppositions, 
is attempted by it. 


1 Rdmnnd Husserl (1859-1988) : A leading figure in twentieth century German philo¬ 
sophy , be it recognised to be the founder of phenomenology aa a new philosophical discipline 
—a methodology and a mode of Analysis. A n ong his works are : Logische Unbersnehuiigen 
(Logical Investigations); Ideas ; Experience and Judgment. 

The account of Husserl's Phenomenology given here is chiefly based on his thoughts 
contained in the 1st volume ot his * Ideas”. 

* Marvin Farber, "Phenomenology”, Twentieth Century Philosophy, ed. by D. L. 
Boom, 
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Phenomenology is primarily a study of psychical pnenomena—the 
science of the manifestations of consciousness. It is an enquiry into 
the nature' of types of mental functioning. Now, such a primary 
definition of phenomenology no doubt brings it close to psychology. So, 
the distinction of one from the other is to be considered at the outset. 
This may best be done by showing the difference between psychological 
and phenomenological descriptions of inner experience—both being 
apparently concerned with the same subject-matter. 

There is two-fold difference between the two studies which would 
be more evident by reference to the characteristics of psychological 
investigations, (a) Psychology is a science of facts, of events which 
are presented to us; (b) it is a science of realities. The phenomena 
dealt with in psychology are real events—empirical, worldly and spatio- 
temporal. The psychological events as belonging to (empirical) 
subjects are co-eval with the facts of the spatio-temporal world. 

In contrast to these characteristics, firstly, phenomenology seeks 
to be a science of ‘ essential being ' and not of facts. Here ‘ essences \ 
and not facts, lorm the .subject-matter. Secondly, the contents of 
phenomenological investigations can be characterized not properly as 
‘ real ’ but rather as ‘ non-real Reality, in the usual sense of 
existentiality, is not here in question. The distinction between the 
psychological point of view and the phenomenological has been 
repeatedly stressed by Husserl. In psychology, the mind is directed 
upon experience as the natural attitude dictates, that is, upon some 
inner state of mind as a natural event. The phenomenological point of 
view, on the other hand, concerns itself with the autonomous region of 
pure consciousness as disconnected from the natural order.* 

In passing from empirical psychology to pure phenomenology, 
we *come to an intermediate discipline which has been called 
‘ phenomenological psychology ’. The latter should not, however, be 
confused with pure or ‘ transcendental phenomenology ’ with which 
we are here directly concerned, though both presuppose the same 
descriptive methodology broadly denoted by the name of ' phenomeno¬ 
logy As Husserl himself puts it, phenomenological psychology is 
'* an a priori psychological discipline, able to provide the .only secure 
bias on which a strong empirical psychology can be built M . # Of 

3 Edmund Busier!, Heat: General Introduction to Pare Phenomenology, trana. by 
ft. Gibson from the German original, Library of Philosophy, p. 44. 

‘ ' • Urtd, p. 166 . 
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course, this itself was a departure from empirical psychology, inasmuch 
as it was reflective in method. That means a reversion of the ordinary 
attitude with a view to concentrating upon the psychical 4 act of 
experience ’ in which the features of mental life are apprehended. 
Thus, its task is to systematically examine the types and forms of 
experience which imply directedness on the part of consciousness 
towards something, or in other words, which are ‘ intentional This 
is the comprehensive task that Husserl set for himself in “ Logical 
Investigations ”, where phenomenology is conceived as a subdomain of 
Psychology—as dealing with ‘ immanent descriptions of psychical 
events 

Phenomenology of this earlier stage had a two-fold function. It 
provides, on the one hand, a basis for empirical psychology, and, on 
the other, the ‘ sources ’ out of which the fundamental concepts and the 
ideal laws of pure logic arise. In thus seeking to retrace logical concepts 
and laws to their epistemological genesis, it is regarded as equivalent 
to epistemology. But, ‘ transcendental ’ or 1 pure ’ phenomenology 
supersedes phenomenological psychology. The former aims at 
constructing such philosophy as can provide the basis for a systematic 
revision of all the sciences. After all. psychology, even if it be 
intentional ’ or ‘ eidetic \ can hardly be purged of empirical 
associations. It is certainly not clear, as Husserl himself admits,* 
whether the investigations of a phenomenological psychology are ‘ free 
from all psycho-phvsical admixture ’. Self-consciousness in psychology 
is hardly conceivable without connexion with external events and non- 
psychical realities. 

The phenomenological procedure in psychology, in finding out 
the essential forms implied by psychical phenomena, of course, paves 
the way towards transcendental phenomenology in the latter’s analysis 
of the fundamental structure of pure consciousness. Husserl’s 
“ Logical Investigations ” prepared the ground for transition to his 
phenomenology proper in two respects. On tl e one hand, the 
vsijcholotfintic theories which sought for the empirical-psychological 
foundation for logical methodology was refuted; and consequently, the 
empirically subjectivistic epistemology was rejected. On the other 
hand, the descriptive-psychological explanation of the structure of 
experience was introduced. The latter led to a new epistemological 
outlook which gave rise to the phenomenological procedure in terms 
of ‘ essence ’ as ideally presupposed by pure experience. 


' Ibid., p. 700. 
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Now, let us examine the phenomenological standpoint more 
closely. What primarily characterizes the approach of phenomenology 
is the radical alteration of the natural standpoint. From the natural 
standpoint of the man-in-the-street, the world of facts in an independent 
spatio-temporal system is presented to the subject; and the subject 
himself also belongs to that world. Our natural experience, uninter¬ 
fered by reflection, involves the character of exisientialit.y. What the 
phenomenologist proposes is an attitude of suspense with regard to the 
existential reality admittedly pertaining to the objects of experience. 

The method of doubt, as Descartes tried it, is applied, but with 
a different end in view. In phenomenology, unlike in Cartesianism, 
doubt does not necessarily lead fo a system of indubitable metaphysical 
truths. It would rather provide a methodological device through which 
certain things are brought to clear light. Systematic doubt of the thesis 
yielded by the natural standpoint, conditions a ' suspension r of the 
thesis. And the latter would consequently undergo a transformation 
which can he far-reaching. Such transformation, however, differs from 
the negation or denial of the thesis. The latter is rather disconnected 
or ‘ bracketed ’, no use in knowledge being made of it. The outer 
object would remain, but as disconnected, .so (ar as any judgment 
concerning its actual existence is subjected to a suspension. This 
suspense of the natural cognitive attitude, leading to necessary 
dissociation, is what is meant by phenomenological ‘ epoehe Through 
this a realm of disconnected consciousness is sought to be obtained. 

Now, such phenomenological method is m.ukedly subjectivistic, 
proceeding as it does with the findings of a self reflecting ego. The 
subjective attitude is admittedly adopted through a suspense of the 
objective attitude which seeks to posit natural objects and even 
metaphysical realities. For, the ideal of a transparent methodological 
enquiry, which would be altogether free from any assumptions and 
theorizing, can be answered only by a method directed to the experi¬ 
encing subject and its first-hand evidence within the range of experience/ 

Husserl would, however, sharply distinguish the pure subjective 
method of phenomenology from the spuriously subjective approach of 
‘psychologism’. As already pointed out, Husserl rejected psychologism 


" ■? Cf "Turning inwards in pure reflesion, following exclusively 'inner experience’ 
a t ss&'Bg aside sit the psychophysical questions which relate t < men as s corporeal 
I palais *a origins! and pore descriptive knowledge of th« psychical life ss it is in itself, (be 
mot t original being obtained from myself, becsose here slone h perception the medium *’ 
Husserl, Ideas, Preface. 
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in favour of the logical status of idealities. The * ideal' modes of reason 
enjoy validity of their own, independent of facts, mental or non-mental, 
and thus comprises the realm of pure logic. 

The principle of ‘ transcendental subjectivity ’ as distinguished 
from psychological subjectivity ’ is to be closely noted in this connec¬ 
tion. Psychological subjectivity is the subjective counterpart in the 
complex situation involving the non-mental, objective factor as well. 
It comes to us as on the same level with the data of external experience. 
As such, it is relative, variable and necessarily empirical in nature. 
Transcendental subjectivity, on the other hand, is not’ to be grasped 
under the attitude of empirical psychology. For, it is no part of the 
world to which ‘ I ’ or ‘ we ’ of common import and use, as well as 
the objects said to be related to such ‘ I ’ and ' we belong. It is 
rather the ‘ subjective conscious life itself ’ as referred to which the 
contents of experience do subsist. Thus, even the empirical ego has 
as its presuppositional background the fundamental, inner subjectivity 
to which it is present . 8 Hence, the peculiar relation between the two 
can be understood neither in terms of difference nor of identity . 9 

OEV 

Thus, phenomenology as ‘ transcendental ideabsm ’ is to be under¬ 
stood as the theory from the standpoint of transcendental subjectivity. 
Its distinction from subjective or psychological idealism can hardly 
be overlooked. Any ‘ psychological ’ or ‘ anthropological ’ idealism 
implies that the world is somehow dependent for its existence on some 
consciousness-in-the-world. As such, it would plainly come in conflict 
with the phenomenological contention as regards the ' intentional 
objectivity ’ of the content's of experience. 

The sphere of consciousness as an autonomous region, discon¬ 
nected from the world of existent facts, is the target of phenomenologi¬ 
cal investigation. Husserl, in fact, proposes * a certain general insight 
info the essence of consciousness in general ’ as prior to the phenomeno¬ 
logical analysis proper 10 (though what exactly Husserl means here is 
not quite clear). Consciousness, as providing the theme of 

* Cf. "The T and *we* which we apprehend, presuppose a bidden T snd ‘we’ to 
whom the; ere* presents,” Husserl, En. Brit., loc. cit.. p. 701. As with psychological 
subjectivity, so psychological inter-subjectivity* (»s indicated by ‘we* or 'ua’l too ia trans¬ 
formed into 'transcendental inter-subjectivity’. Ibid., p. 702. 

• CV\„ though the transcendental T” is notroy psychological T. it most not be 
considered as if R were a second T, for it is no more separated from my psychological \T 
in the conventional sense of separation, than it ia joined to it in tho conventional sense of 
being joined, 'tdm. 

u Husserl, Meo*, p. 118. 

6 —S 016 P-in 
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phenomenological enquiry, stands prima facie for conscious experience, 
taken as the stream of experience. But, the ideal of pure consciousness 
as substantive and autonomous (as, for instance, in Advaita Vedanta), 
is defined by Husserl in terms of “ phenomenological residuum No 
further commitment is made with regard to its actual nature. It is 
only admitted that such supposed pure consciousness has the possibility 
of remaining unaffected in its ideal being by phenomenological 
disconnexion . 11 

The typical phenomenological treatment of consciousness rests 
on the unique feature of what is termed “ intentionality ”, that is, 
intrinsic reference-character. The phenomenologist takes it as a basic 
truth that every actual state of experience (* cogito ’) must be a 
consciousness of something. This said character of intentionality may 
not explicitly belong to all states of experience in being evident in the 
same degree. Nevertheless, it may be said to be potentially 
characterizing any and every state of experience. 

Let us consider this character of intentionality more closely. It 
may superficially be explained as a relation between the state of 
consciousness concerned and its essential correlate. The latter is the 
meant ’ in relation to consciousness. Such is the case with the 
perceiving of something, the judging of a. matter, the valuing of a 
value, the wishing of the wished content, and so on. Now, in such 
situations, viewed purely in terms of intentionality, there is no question 
of relating a psychological event with some other real fact, or of 
finding a psychological connexion obtaining between the one and the 
other. We would rather be concerned with experiences in their purity 
involving ‘ essences Essences themselves are neither real nor unreal, 
but subsist’ in the light of phenomenological intuition . 13 

That consciousness is of something is, for the phenomenologist, 
more than a mere psychological fact’. The intended correlate to which 
our experience—and, to that extent, the subject—is directed, is npt to 
be taken as the object of individual experience in the ordinary sense. 
The intentional object is rather to be taken qua intentionality of a 
conscious act. However, there may be correlation between every 
possible object and a series of intentional acts. For, fthe intentional 
object’ of a conscious act is ' not an inherent abstract parf or moment 

11 Ibid., pp. l!3f., pp. icoff. 

1ft. In reviewing Hoeierl’* doctrine, Prof. Ryle itntee the position thus, “...every inten- 
tidftetict i* related, though related by an internal relation, to a genuine (object of attri. 
bate#.*' Ci ^yle, “Phenomenology”, Proceedings of the AriitoWtan Soc„ Snppl. VolXl 
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of that process V 3 Thus, the object intended by one conscious act can 
coincide with the object intended by another. 




Coming to the phenomenological method itself, it is marked by 
what is called ‘ phenomenological reduction With the suspending 
of belief in the natural world, all the sciences—natural and mental— 
undergo disconnexion. Phenomenology stands as a pure descriptive 
discipline which proceeds through absolutely transparent presentation 
on purely immanental lines. The standaid that Husserl proposes to 
follow is ‘ to claim nothing that wa cannot make essentially 
transparent to ourselves by reference to consciousness and on purely 
immanental lines \ 14 Accordingly, all transcendences whatsoever are 
suspended, and transcendent-eidetic regions and &he ontologies which 
belong to them are subjected to the process of reduction to ‘ immanental 
essences ’. The latter have their validity in the sphere of experiencing 
consciousness, that is, as contents which can be grasped within the 
stream of experience as conditioned by phenomenological suspension. 
Consequently, no transcendent-eidetic regions and disciplines should 
be taken as contributing any premise towards the study in view. 

The distinction between immanent and transcendent perception in 
this context is clearly drawn. They are the two fundamentally 
different ways of appearing in experience. ‘ Immanent perception ’ 
refers to the direct evidencing of experience, as belonging to the same 
sphere as the experience!'. Perception and the perceived here 
essentially constitute a homogeneous unity. But, transcendently 
directed intentional experiences are otherwise, referring to the 
experiences of other persons and of outer things and events. 
Consequently follow the fallibility of transcendent perception and the 
self-evidence of immanent perception. Every immanent perception 
necessarily guarantees the existence of its object. 

The absolute indubitability of one’s own existence (Dasein) 
indeed provides for the phenomenologis! the best illustration of the 
self-evidence of the immanent. While the existence of the outer 
objects in the world of things and beings always remains dubitable, the 
Ego and the inner stream of experience ever claim absolute validity and 
certitude. Moreover, as Husserl indeed admits, the ego and its own 

ir Potion Ciir&o, "Pbutomenafogr”, A History of Philosophical System*, ed. V. 
Perm. 

14 Hanerl, Idt&t, pp. 176f. 
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Stream of experience are grasped ‘ not only essentially but 
existentially \ 

In phenomenological investigation, ‘ Intuition ’, that is, 
essential-ideational insight into the datum of pure essence, is recognised 
to be the ‘ source of authority for knowledge ’. Accordingly, the need 
for faithfully expressing the clearly given essence as intuitively 
apprehended is there. The aim is to bring the variable and vague 
matter of intuition into focus of complete clearness. Intuition is a 
particular concern with, or a peculiar turning towards, a content, that 
is reflectively observed in its pure being as such. 

Apprehension of essence, however, has its ow’n grades of clearness, 
varying from the limit of obscurity to the point of absolute proximity 
of the essence. The graded differences of clearness correspond to the 
modes of being given. On the one hand, the process of rendering 
intuitable, and on the other, that of enhancing the clearness of what is 
already intuitable—these are the two interconnected processes of making 
clear to oneself the essence. The position of mediate or inferential 
reasoning in this connexion is worth noting. Inference is recognised 
as but methodologically significant for leading us to the point of direct 
essential insight into the given. 

Now, that type of conscious acts in which the stream of experience 
with all its manifold inherent phases can be grasped and analysed in the 
light of its own evidence is conveyed by ‘ reflection ’. In a way, it is 
“ consciousness' own method for the knowledge of consciousness 
generally ”. 1S It implies a turning back to the experience itself. 
Our attitude as knowing agents is sought to be altered radically, turning 
from the objectively given to the' object-giving consciousness and 
subject. It is an essential insight which is always attainable because 
immediate. It brings home to us the sphere of pure and clear data— 
the original acts of consciousness. 

. Reflection, again, brings out one essential peculiarity which is 
distinctive of the transcendentally purified field of experience, that is, 
the relation of the stream of experience to the pure ego. Every conscious 
act pertains to the act-performing Ego, as being directed from the latter. 
In every act of consciousness, immediate or mediate—cognitive, 
volitional or emotional — 1 I am present, actually present ’. But such 
* I found on phenomenological suspension, can never be taken as the 
individual that I am in actuality. What remains as the phenomenologi¬ 
cal residuum is rather pure experience, that is act. However, the 
pl^homenologist would agree that no disconnecting can finally remove 


» Ibid., p. 319. 
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the pure subject that experiences and serves as the centre of all 
reference. As Husserl remarks, no reduction ‘ can get any grip on ' 
the pure Ego. 1 * 

Two phases of experience are to be distinguished. On the one 
hand, there is ‘ the pure subjective phase of the way of experiencing 
implying at the same time the ‘ pure ’ subject of the act of being 
directed. On the other hand, there is the content of experience to which 
the Ego is directed. Consequently, there are two poles in the sphere of 
experience, giving rise to two possible aspects for investigation—pure 
subjectivity and ‘ the constitution of objectivity as referred to its 
subjective source V 7 But the phenomenologist further maintains that 
the experiencing Ego as such cannot provide a separate subject-matter 
for enquiry. For him, the pure Ego, apart from its modes of being 
related through acts of reference, hardly presents any entitative 
character. It serves only as the centre of reference, potential or actual, 
for all acts of consciousness. Such reference pertains to the character 
of intentionality that marks in general all acts of consciousness. The 
explicit form of ‘ cogitatio ’ through which the Ego is said to experience 
should be taken only as a special mode of the general character of 
intentionality. 

Salient features of Phenomenology as an independent philosophical 
discipline have been stated above. We find that Phenomenology aims 
at a presuppositionless philosophy, and claims to be examining the 
possible presuppositions behind the different strata of experience. The 
non-commital, if not antagonistic, attitude towards metaphysics is 
maintained herein—with what consistency may be a point of controversy. 
However, it has to be admitted that phenomenological reduction is 
meant to be a methodological device without any pretence to 
metaphysics. As Marvin Farber remarks, “ The phenomenological 
investigations of intentional experience, taken as such, may indeed 
illuminate metaphysical questions and even result in dissolving pseudo¬ 
questions, but it may not be construed metaphysically as idealism or 
realism within the frame of the method.” 1 * 

VI 

We conclude by barely suggesting some lines of criticism on the 
general standpoint and methodology of Husserl’s phenomenology. 

» Ibid., p. 233. 

w Ibid., pp. 288f. 

« M. Fwb*r, The Foundation of Phenomenology : Edmund Huuerl and the Quett 
for a Bigorout Science of Philoeophy, p, 586. 
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1. Husserl’s central contention regarding obtaining essences as 
disconnected with reality altogether seems evidently to be open to 
question. Is it possible that we get essences as excluded from every 
connexion with the real world, and proceed systematically in the 
‘ neutral ’ region of pure experience? 

5i. Husserl treats ‘ intuition ’ in the light of sense-perception 
from the point of view of its presentative character. But, to speak of 
intuition and yet to speak of its datum as having no existential character 
seems hardly to be intelligible. 

3. Husserl takes, rather presumptuously, subjectivity as 
enjoying exclusive self-existence which is plainly denied to the world of 
facts. Nor does he start with any natural locus of such supposed 
subjectivity. 19 

4. The anti-naturalistic bias, is all along present in Husserl. 
M. Farber criticises phenomenology as proceeding ‘ with an artificial 
conception of experience as divorced from its natural status in the world 
and its cultural conditions \ 20 Therefore, according to Farber, it fails 
' to do justice to experience itself in the complete sense of the term \ 

5. Starting with anti-metaphysical attitude, Husserl surrenders 
in the long run his phenomenological position to an idealistic 
metaphysics of the Cartesian type. 

Yet, with all the shortcomings, Husserl’s phenomenology marks 
a bold way towards clarification and analysis of experience in all its 
depth. 

19 Cf. M. Father’s criticism on "the assumptive nature of the general field of sub' 
jectivicy," The Foundation pp. 541f. 

» Ibid. 
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Db. S. K. Nandi 

Art is the ‘ unbought grace of life That is how one defines art 
in the West in the wake of the Great Renaissance in Europe. The 
Indian Renaissance which marks a rephasing of Indian life as a whole 
is somewhat different from its Western counterpart. There in Europe 
the great life movement of the Renaissance represented only a poetic 
and artistic interest in the symbols and presentations of a high but 
vanished culture. It was an attempt at covering up the existing poverty 
of artistic symbols and intuitions by a wholesale adoption of the same 
from a dead civilisation. Rut the Indian Renaissance today fosters 
living and vital and spiritual interests in our symbols and traditions and 
intuitions and visions. That is the reason why we should briefly note 
all our past achievements in the field of aesthetics and this acquaintance 
with the past will no doubt lead to a proper appraisal of the present-day 
aesthetic trends in India. 

At the most modest estimation as done by Professor Keith and 
others Natyasaslra of Bharata, the first known comprehensive treatise 
on Indian aesthetics eau be placed around second century B.C. It was 
Bharata who first elaborated the theory of Rasa and thus left a 
glorious legacy to the posterity to work out the details of the Rasa 
theory in a more logical way. He points out, in one of his famous 
verses, that Rasa (aesthetic pleasure) is the Sthaylbhava (the dominating 
emotion) which is kindled by Vibhavas—which are divided into 
Alambana Vibhavas (principal exciting and stimulating causes, being 
the human factors in emotion such as the lover or the beloved) and the 
Uddeepana bibhavas (the accessory stimulating causes such as the moon, 
etc.)—and which is manifested by the anubhavas (external manifesta¬ 
tions, such as coy and shy and sidelong glances, smiles, etc.) and which is 
intensified by Vyabhicharlbliavas or Sancharl Vibhavas (ever-changing 
and ever-rising and ever-setting minor collateral feelings of pleasure and 
pain). There are eight such Rasas according to the conventional 
thinking. Sometimes one or two more Rasas have been accommodated 
to increase the number either to nine or ten such Rasas. There is also 
difference of opinion with regard to the primacy of Rasas. Bhoja and 
Viswanath made definite contribution in determining the primacy of 
one or the other Rasa. Bhatti, a noted alamkarika of the 5th century 
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A.D. in his famous work Bhatti Kavya gave illustrations of thirty-eight 
alamkaras or figures of speech. 

Dandin is placed in the fourth-fifth century and his KavyadarSa is 
a monument of Sanskrit poetics. Bhamaha, 1 another great name in 
Indian aesthetics is placed before Dandin by almost all the authorities 
except Kane. Bhamaha, propounded Vakroktivada, i.e., configuration 
makes poetry. Ivuntaka in the tenth century A.D. considered Vakrokti 
to be a figure of speech and it was not looked upon as configuration, i.e., 
as principle of literary excellence. Kuntaka took Vakrokti in the sense 
in which Dandin used it; Vamana in the eighth century wrote his 
Kavyalankara Sutra Vritti and propounded the Ritivada, i.e., style is 
the soul of poetry. The ninth century saw the birth of Anandavardhan 2 
one of the foremost thinkers on aesthetics for all times. He sought to 
establish that dhvani (suggestiveness) is the soul of poetry. This 
Dhvanvaloka of Anandavardhana has equally famous commentary called 
Locbana by Abhinavagupta. 3 Abhinavagupta and Anandavardhana 
belong to the Kashmir Saiva School of thought. They reject like Plato 
the theory of ‘ Reflection in art though on different grounds from Plato. 
Kashmir Saivism believed that the objective world is nothing but a 
‘ reflection ’ and here reflection is not taken in the Platonic sense. The 
brilliant aestheticians who came next wore RajaSekhara (Kavva 
mlmamsa), Dhananjaya (Dasarupaka) Mukula Bhatta (Abhidha vritti 
Matruka). Next, notables to appear were Mahima Bhatta (Vyaktiviveka) 
Bhoja (Saraswati Kantabharana) and Kshemendra (Auchitya Vichara 
Charcha and Kavikantabharana) and they belonged to the Eleventh 
century. Jayadeva (Chandraloka) and Visvanatha fSahitya Darpaiia) 
belonged to the thirteenth century. Appaya Dixita’s famous 
commentary Kuvalayananda was written to elucidate Jayadeva’s 
Chandraloka. He belonged to the sixteenth century. He discussed 
nearly one hundred twenty four figures of speech—which is the largest 
number discussed in any work on poetics,. The last great classical 
writer on aesthetics is Jagann»th. He lived in the seventeenth century. 
We know of nearly nine hundred works on Indian aesthetics logically 
thought of and written in excellent style. But many of them are not 
available. 

We have a past rich in many ways. Many of our art and aesthetic 
movements speak of a revival in a re-shaped form of our .past achieve* 
ments. It is no wonder that the modern aesthetic thinkers of India 
seek guidance from the master minds of the past on the discussion of 
such theories of art as imitative, hedonistic, pedagogic, kathartic, mystic, 
intelliectualistic, emotive and transcendental. The outstanding thinkers 
on aesthetic such as Sri Aurobindo, Dr. Bhagavan Das, 

* a .:Hftmnswami Shaatri. Dr. S, N. Daagupte, Dr. 8. K . De were a“ 
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inspired by their rich heritage and many of them only revived what the 
masters of the yore wrote after years of toil and study. Many of the 
modern thinkers on aesthetics such as Dr. K. C. Pandey, 
Dr. Shankaran, Dr. De, Dr. Dasgupta and Dr. A. C. Bhattacharyya, 
will be remembered for their lucid interpretation and faithful presentation 
of the views of the ancient masters. Dr. S. N. Dasgupta is not only 
a chronicler and interpreter of Ancient Indian aesthetics. In his 
‘ K&vyavichara ’ and ‘ Saundarya Tatwa ’ he enunciates his own 
dualistic standpoint and elaborates if in a masterly fashion. 
Dr. K. C. Pandey’s authentic presentation of the Kashmir Saivism and 
a comprehensive interpretation of its rich aesthetic knowledge is certainly 
an achievement of outstanding value. Dr. Bhagavan Das’s ‘ Science of 
Emotions ’ has ranked him along with the best scientific writers on 
aesthetic. Dr. V. Raghavan, Dr. Rakesh Gupta, Sri P. Shasfri are 
all known for their treatises on Ancient Indian aesthetics. Pandey, 
K. S. R. Shastri and others offered comparative studies in Indian and 
Western aesthetics. Their contribution towards a revival of Indian 
aesthetics cannot be overestimated. The ancient views have been pitted 
against modern views and evaluated against modern standards of 
evaluation. Old concepts have been presented in modern terminology 
and have been made accessible to modern minds. This has led to a 
proper understanding and appraisal of such old theories as Rasa and 
Dhvani. However, Dr. Dasgupta and Dr. De stand head and shoulders 
above the rest in pioneering work in this particular field. Dr. Dasgupta 
is a philosopher of great repute and his works on Indian aesthetics based 
on original sources and rare manuscripts stand as a monument of oriental 
scholarship in the field. 

Prof. H. Kabir was a teacher of aesthetics in the Calcutta 
University and his works entitled ‘ Poety, Monads and Society ’ and 
Style of Saratchandra ’ show his great acumen for original thinking. 
His outlook is western and he comes very close to Kant while' he 
enunciates his ‘ aesthetic Purpose ’ so close to Kant's 1 purposiveness 
without a purpose ’. Indian art blended in itself utility and aesthetic 
charm. In architecture, sculpture and painting, this phenomenon is 
discernible. Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherji an eminent thinker of present 
day India writes to say that Indian art has been always at the service of 
Religion and this explains its special characteristic, exhibiting approaches 
to the Infinite, as seen in the figures of the Buddha and the ascetic type 
generally. Kabir does not believe in this apparently utilitarian mission 
of art and speaks of a loose relation between the monad and the society. 
Dr. P. J. Chowdhuri wrote a book entitled “ Studies in comparative 
aesthetics.” His frequent inroads into the realm* of Indian and 
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Western aesthetics have made his papers illuminating. He believes in 
the Aristotelian theory of art as a whole. The youngest of these writers 
on aesthetics is the author of this paper. His thesis for his doctorate 
degree ‘ An Enquiry into the nature and function of Art ’ earned him 
a little l'ecognition. He believes in Crocean aesthetics. Art is 
expression. But this expression is not identical with intuition as such. 
Expression is not different from the ‘ technique of externalization ’ as 
held by Croce. The subject-object differentiation is not’ absent at the 
level of art. He believes in art as harmony, a perfect blending of form 
and meaning in the aesthetic object. Thus he fundamentally accepts 
Anandavardhan’s Rasa-Dbvani approach to the basic aesthetic problems. 

» Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray, Bagiswari Professor of Fine Arts, at' the 
Calcutta University is a standard author on Indian and Eastern art. 
He believes like Havell that Indian art was born in the pilgrim’s camp 
and nurtured by the highest spiritual ideas; it can never thrive in the 
sickly artificial atmosphere of the European drawing room. He is a 
voletile literary critic and his works on Buddhistic and Indian art are 
really valuable. Sri 0. C. Ganguly is a former Professor of Fine Arts 
of the Calcutta University. ITe judges art from the external point of 
view. Bv external point of view we mean cataloging the works of art 
in an historical order and commenting upon them, pointing out the 
external characteristics of the products of art at different periods and 
the external influences, which are reflected in them. Sri Ganguly is 
an ardent researcher and an outstanding authority in this particular 
branch of study. The long traditions of Indian art’-criticism inspired 
him and he took great pains in assessing the aesthetic merit of World 
art from the external point of view. A. Coomaraswamy also claims to 
be reckoned as a great protagonist of this line of thinking. He has 
many standard works on the art of India and Ceylon to his credit. They 
did not subscribe so much to the internal or philosophical point of view. 
Sri Bishnu De is a professor of English language and literature. His 
terse writings on the different problems of art’ criticism have earned 
him a good name. He is a member of the academy of Fine Arts. 
Sri Atul Chandra Gupta made his debut in the field of aesthetics with 
his monograph entitled ‘ Kavya Jignasa \ He examines briefly all the 
traditional aesthetic theories of India in a simple style of grace and 
shows profound insight into the fundamentals of Indiah aesthetics. 
Sri Nalini Kanta Gupta of the Pondichery Asram, another erudite 
scholar wrote a few brilliant books and his frequent inroads into the 
continental aesthetics has given him a catholicity of outlook so rare 
amongst thinkers belonging to different schools of thought. His books 
are repleteStfth illustrations from the master minds of world literature 
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and his discussions are characterised by this breadth of canvas. 
Sri Bishnupada Bhattacharyya in his Sahitya Mimamsa discusses the 
problems of aesthetics in the light of classical aesthetic thinking. The 
literary principles of the old masters have been invoked and he discusses 
with freshness and lucidity such ancient literary principles as Vakrokti 
and Dhvani. Sri Abhoy Guha, in his pioneer work as a writer in 
Bengali on aesthetics (Saundarya Tatwa) showed us the way and 
aesthetics in Bengali grew and developed after him. His book, though 
not of a very high order, deserves all the glory that a pioneer could 
claim in the field. Aesthetics in Bengali is growing from strength to 
strength and it has produced such stalwarts as Sri Sudhin Datta, 
Sri Nandalal Bose, Sri Nabendu Ghose and Sri Asoke Mitra. 
Sri Chintamani Kar, the present Principal of the Government School of 
Art, is a noted sculptor and painter and his books on sculpture are held 
in high esteem in knowledgeable circles. He deals mainly with the 
technique of sculpture in different countries. Sri Subho Tagore, a 
noted artist, is also known lor his writings on art and aesthetics though 
they are very few in number. He explains his cubist’s technique m an 
Indian setting. Sri Suresh Chakravarty and Sri Dilip Kumar Roy are 
noted for their writings on Indian Music, both modern and classical. 
Swami Pragjnanananda is looked upon as one of the authorities on the 
Science of Indian music. His works entitled ‘ Rag 0 Rup ’ and 
Sangeet 0 Sanskriti ’ are monuments of Scholarship in this particular 
sphere. The evolution of Indian Ragas has been well discussed and a 
history of two thousand years of Indian music has been incorporated in 
‘ Bag 0 Bup ’. The influence of the traditional Indian music on the 
music of to-day has been traced adequately. The works of Swamiji 
may be looked upon as standard works on Indian music. Sri Narain 
Chowdhuri, a young writer on music has already made his mark as a 
facile writer. His book ‘ Sangeet Parikrama, ’ is interesting for its 
historical and analytical interests. Sri Amiya Nath Sanyal’s work on 
the evolution of music has been sustained by his deep penetrating insight 
info the nature of Fine Arts. Himself an artist, his treatment is really 
scholarly though punctuated by a synthetic appreciation of a true art 
connoisseur. He deserves an honourable mention for enriching modern 
Indian aesthetics, specially its music branch. 

This Jjrief account will be left poorer if we fail to mention 
Rabindra Nath Tagore and Avanindra Nath Tagore, the two great names 
of Indian Renaissance. They are not with us in body but their spirits 
inspire us all through. They are great aestheticians and their writings 
on aesthetics, i.e., the philosophy of beauty and art are widely acclaimed. 
They judged art from the internal or philosophical point of view and 
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from the technical point of view as well. Both were master artists and 
erudite scholars. They wrote on aesthetics and slowly Tagorite schools of 
aesthete thinking rear up their heads like the Craggy hill ’ of Words¬ 
worth, though they were not philosophers in the academic sense. It must 
be said in all fairness that the Tagores did not put up specimens of 
sound logical thinking and as such their writings on aesthetics may look 
sometimes contradictory. Here they are comparable to Romain Holland. 
Rabindranath’s discourse on content-form relation and his concept of 
reality in art are instances in point. Sometimes, he believes that the 
true art lives in the harmonious relation of form and content and again 
he might talk like an absolute subjectivist or idealist ignoring the 
distinction of reality or unreality in art, when judged from the rigorous 
logical view-point. Similarly Avanindranath, the master painter, 
sometimes speaks of Beauty as objective somewhat in the Platonic vein 
and again he falls into utter subjectivism while describing beauty 
somewhere else. This apparent lack of ‘ logieism ’ in Tagores’ writings 
does not take away much of excellence from their aesthetic writings. 
Tagores are more of seers than logic choppers. Their unequivocal 
reactions to the world of beauty at different times were recorded in all 
fidelity and they contradicted one another at time.-,. Tagores were not 
strict disciplinarians in logical thinking. Hence the seeming anomalies. 
Their observations on art are marked by an artist’s insight into the 
nature of beauty. Their findings partake more of the nature of intuitions 
than mere rationalisation of experiences.* 


* Abridged from my contribution to ‘World AestheUV published in Spanish and 
Freu.’h Unguigaj by tha In ernutioml Institute of Philosophy, Paris. 

1 His noted work Karyalankara. 

* Dhvanyaloka. 

3 Ahliinavagupta'a Abbasuvada closely resembles ihe theory of emanation ae pro¬ 
pounded by Plotinus. 

* His famous work is Rassgangadhara. 
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“ With the ready trick and fable 
Bound we wander all the day; 

And at night in barn or stable, 

Hug our doxies on the hay.”t 

From The Jolly Beggars : A cantata. 

Lovers of the British lyric celebrated on January 25, 1959, the 
bicentenary of the birth of Scotland’s national bard, Kobert Burns. 
Most of us have come to know Burns through the tiny sheaf of Biirns 
poetry gleaned by Palgrave in the third book of the Golden Treasury. 
He is admired mostly for the exquisitely graceful lgve-chants, ‘ A Red, 
Red Rose ‘ Mary Morison ’, ‘ Jean 1 Bonnie Lesley ‘ Highland 
Mary ‘Ye Flowery banks of bonnie Boon ’ and ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ 
Undoubtedly these are universal favourites since they were first given 
to the wor’d. The lyrical genius inspiring these gems is like the Poet’s 
‘ Fuive ’ u red red rose, that’s newly sprung in June and a melody 
that is sweetly play’d in tune.’ These songs have become a part of our 
memory because they touch what is most permanent in human relations. 
They are warblings of the throbbing flesh, as perfectly musical and 
spontaneous as a bird’s. Who can forget Love’s pledge in these 
lines of Burns? — 

As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 

So deep in Luve am I ; 

And I will luve thee, my Dear 

Till a’ the seas gang dry.t 
Till a’ the seas gang dry, my Dear, 

And the rocks melt wi ’ the sun; 

And I will luve thee still, my Dear, 

While the sands o’ life shall run. 

Who forgets the blithe and spontaneous expression of the 
pathetically overflowing long-wedded love, in the song to John 
Anderson ?— 

And mony a canty day, John, 

We 've had wi’ ane anither: 

Now we maun ttrtter down, John, 

But hand in hand we ’ll go. 

* A summary of this tribute was broadcast by the Gauhati atetion of the All In dim 
kaMloon 2B. 2.19%. 

t Doxies, Sweethearts. 

iiGeBe dry.ruB dry. 
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Bums is pre-eminently a poet of earthly love. The first poem 
that emerged from his lips was a song eulogising his young partner on 
the harvest-rig. His last faint poem was a song in fond memory of 
some former dearly-cherished love. Between these songs, there were 
about three hundred songs which unfold a felicitous spectrum of tender 
emotions. It is remarkable that such great poetry should blossom from 
the heart of a barren peasant whom one of his biographers, William 
E. Henley, considers “ an ignorant genius who burst inexplicably into 
great poetry.” However, the richness of Burns’ poetry was recognised 
by contemporary poets like Cowper and Wordsworth and the latter 
refers to Burns in his poem ‘ Resolution and Independence ’ in the 
following words: 

I thought .... 

Of Him who walked in glory and in joy 

Following his plough, along the mountainside. 

Burns’ poetry exhales a peculiar fragrance to the modern mind by 
virtue of his complexity of character, nearness to the earth and democratic 
spirit. He was born among the commonfolk of the lowlands of Scotland 
at Alloway in Ayrshire on January 25, 1759. Ilis father was a devout 
farmer who conducted at night the family worship together with the 
neighbouring peasants. Burns admired the piety of his father and 
reverentially drew the latter’s portrait in his poem, ‘ The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night ’. After his father’s death, Burns himself, being the 
eldest son, used to conduct the family worship with all solemnity. At 
the same time he was averse to the asperities of orthodoxy. He was 
prepared to slight the bigot when he threatened to chastise the poet’s 
weakness for women. Of course Bums was very frail in respect of Eve 
and his own wife remarked, “ Our Robert should have had two wives.” 

He was notoriously.have had two wives.” He was 

notoriously unrestrained and we are told how at a party given by 
Mrs. Riddell of Woodlas Park, “ when the gentlemen in the spring-tide 
of heated blood went up to join the ladies in the drawing room, the bard, 
with that self-confidence which was seldom absent from him, marched 
straight up to the beautiful hostess, and inflicted on her lips, before all 
the company, a bouncing smack.” Such savage behaviour alienated aU 
respectable people in Edinburgh from the bard; he was given up and 
the social ostracism of high Edinburgh society plagued jiis mind and 
ruined his health. He died prematurely at the age of seventy-seven and 
Hr. Currie, one of the early biographers of Bums, advises us “ to profit 
by {he misconduct of Bums.” 

1 The roistering mirth of Burns in the teeth of opposition from the 
Calvinist communion at Mauchline has given us charming verse satire* 
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Burns is a greater verse-satirist than Crabbe, greater nature-poet than 
Cowper and as great as Wordsworth in his evocation of natural beauties. 
The verse satire of Burns in poems like ‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer ’, ‘ The 
Holy Fair ’ and ‘ Address to the Unco Guid ’*■ — betrays religious 
hypocrisy and the hollowness of the rigidly righteous. When the 
Calvinist ministers assured him that the thrall of lust would go to the 
Devil, he replied to them in his ‘ Address to the Devil The following 
words are provocative and wildly humorous— 

An’ now, auld ‘ cloots ’,t 1 ken ye’re thinkin, 

A certain bardie’s rantin, drinkin, 

Borne luckless hour will send him linkin, 

To your black pit; 

But faith! he ’ll turn a corner jinkin, 

And cheat you yet. 

Among the Ayrshire ministers of peace, William was loud in his 
condemnation of Burns and enjoined public penitence upon the bard. 
Burns was enraged, wrote a satirical poem on the priest and urged his 
friend Kennedy to invite the victim to enjoy ‘ a bit of satire ’. The 
priest was told that the satire was directed against an elderly luminary 
of Ayrshire and so in good humour he promised to listen silently to the 
end of the poem. The beginning was Haltering; but soon the sting 
became obvious and Kennedy’s voice rose as ne reciled the following 
stanzas— 

L-d, in Thy day o' vengeance try him, 

L-d, visit them who did employ him, 

And pass not in Thy mercy by them, 

Nor hear their prayer, 

But for Thy people's sake destroy them, 

An’ dinna spare. 

But L-d, remember me an’ mine 
Wi’ mercies temporal an’ divine, 

That I for grace an’ gear may shine, 

Excell’d by nane, 

And a’ The Glory shall be thine, 

Amen, Amen. 

(From Holy Willie’s Prayer.) 
On hearing tjiese cauatie lines. Willie (or William) could contain no 
longer and left the room shouting in impotent rage, ‘ That Blackguard 
Burns ! He’ll go to hell; he’ll go to hell I ’ Such was the pungency 
and devastating wit of Bums’ satires. 

* Unco guid ^ Uncommonly good. 

f Ctoot*, oicltntme for th* Devil. 
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To his countrymen, Burns is more than a mere minstrel and 
verse-satirist. Indeed he is regarded as the voice and symbol of 
Scotland. Not only did he sing of the Scottish life and manners in 
the West Scots dialect, but also sought inspiration in native Ayrshire 
and immortalised its natural beauties in memorable verse. The 
hilarious vagrants in the poem Jolly Beggars hold their revelries in 
Poosie Nansie's inn at Mauchline. Tam O’Shanter meets the witches 
and warlocks in Alloway kirk. The Cotter’s * Saturday Night ’ paints 
his home in the heart of rural Ayrshire. 

Burns’ peculiar contribution to Scotland however consists in his 
refurbishing of the traditional folk song of Scotland. During the 
middle ages, Dunbar and other ancient bards wrote popular airs and 
songs in the native dialect; but unfortunately due to reformation, for 
over a century and a half after the fifteenth century, the stream of 
Scottish poetry seemed to have dried up. By about the middle of 
the eighteenth century a crop of poets—Douglas, Kennedy, Scott, 
Montgomery and Davie Lyndsay—rose in Scotland to weave again 
the broken fabric of Scottish verse. Among them, Burns was a 
sovereign. Not only did he write poetry, but associated himself with 
James Johnson in the ambitious project of collecting Scottish songs 
in the five volumes of The Scot’s Musical Museum (1787-1804). Later 
he was associated with George Thomson in a similar project and 
gathered old ballads, songs and melodies for Thomson’s Scottish Airs 
(1793-1811) which reached six volumes. 

Beyond the borders of Scotland, Burns is hailed as a political 
liberal, a democratic spirit. He was convinced that— 

Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

An honest man is the noblest work of God. 

In such poems like ‘To a Mountain Daisy’, ‘To a Mouse’, he asserts 
the worth of the common man. While he was an exciseman in 
Dumfries, he declared his sympathy with the aspirations of the French 
Bevolution and the American War of Independence, thus risking his 
own office. Further like Blake, he was a great force on the contem¬ 
porary English romantics. Wordsworth openly acknowledged in 1803, 
his debt to Burns with the following tribute to the latter— 

Whose light I hailed when first it shone, 

And showed my youth « 

How verse £nay build a princely throne 
On humble truth. 

Mr.' Eric Linklater, writing in a recent number of The Times, opines 
that Burns is somewhat parochial. It is indeed true that it is now 
j, little difficult to appreciate the Scottish dialect m which Burns wrote 
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his verse. It is also true that Bums was not like Shakespeare in the 
range of his genius; but, as Hazlitt remarks, “ there is something of 
- the same magnanimity, directness and unaffected character about him. 
He was not a sickly sentimentalist, a namby-pamby poet, a mincing 
metre ballad-monger, any more than Shakespare.” To the criticism 
that Burns was an immoral wretch, Hazlitt replies that “ Burns had 
written Tam O’ Slianter, and that alone was enough.” The best of 
Burns reveals a graceful ease and sparkling spontaneity which is found 
in Shakespeare, Wordsworth and Keats in their happy moments. This 
is because, Burns wrote for fun as he explained in lines written to 
James Smith— 

Some rhyme a neebor’s name to lash; 

Some rhyme (vain thought) for needful cash; 

Some rhyme to court the couutra clash,' 

An’ raise a din; 

For me, an aim 1 never fash; 

I rhyme for fun. 

Song or poetry is the first love of Burns and therefore it has its own 
charm. As Carlyle wisely puts it— 

While the Shakespears and Miltons roll on like mighty rivers 
through the country of thought, bearing fleets of traffickers and 
assiduous pearl-fishers on their waves, this little \ T alclusa fountain will 
also arrest our eye, for this also is of Nature’s own and most cunning 
workmanship; bursts from the depths of the earth, with a full gushing 
current into the light of day; and often will the traveller turn aside to 
drink of its clear waters and muse among its rocks and pines." 
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WOMEN’S ROLE IN SOVIET STATE 
ADMINISTRATION 


O. Khvalebnova, 

Vice-President, Soviet Women's Committee 

Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, the great leader and teacher of the Soviet 
people, attached immense importance to the problem of the participa¬ 
tion of women in btate administration. The Soviet Union has con¬ 
sistently followed the path indicated by Lenin, and has done every¬ 
thing possible to enlist women in the work of running the government, 
More and more women are taking a leading part in the economic 
and cultural development of the Soviet Union. 

Hundreds of thousands of women are elected to the organs of 
state power. There are 36G women (27 per cent of the deputies) 
among the members of the USSR Supreme Soviet. Women con¬ 
stitute 32 per cent of the deputies to the Supreme Soviets of the 
Union and Autonomous Republics and 38 per cent of the total number 
elected to the local Soviets of Working People’s Deputies. Among 
them are workers, peasants, school teachers, doctors, scientists women 
of diverse ages, professions and nationalities. But there is one com¬ 
mon feature that unites them all—thej have earned the confidence 
of the people by their selfless work. 

First Woman President 

. The fact that a woman—Y. Nasreddinova—is the President of 
the Presidium of the Uzbek republic’s Supreme Soviet is a striking 
example of the position occupied by women in Soviet administration. 
She is actually the first woman in the world to hold the post of 
President. Needless to say, in every Union republic women hold 
the posts of Ministers and Deputy Ministers. Thousands of women 
hold leading posts in the local Soviets. Many of them^are Chairmen 
and Vice-Chairmen of Regional, City and District Executive Com¬ 
mittees of the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies. Woraen- 
; deputies actively participate in discussing various problems connected 
with industrial and agricultural development, the building of schools, 
hospitals, etc. 
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In Tsarist Times 

How different was the position of women in Tsarist Bnssia! The 
overwhelming majority of women were illiterate and were paid a 
little more than half of men’s wages though they were working 
11-12 hours a day. There was no legal protection of women's labour, 
mother and child protection was similarly lacking. Higher education 
was unheard of and women were forbidden to hold any government 
posts. 

With the advent of Soviet power, a radical change in the status 
of women took place. All discriminatory laws were repealed. Article 
122 of the Soviet Constitution expressly states: “Women in the 
USSR are accorded equal rights with men in all spheres of economic, 
government, cultural, political and other public activity.” All these 
rights have been fully realised. 

To achieve complete emancipation of women and ensure their 
genuine equality with men, V.I. Lenin said, it is necessary to 
establish a common enterprise and enable women to take part in 
common productive labour. Only then will they occupy the same 
position as men. The rapid development of the Soviei economy 
opened up boundless vistas to women and enabled them to take an 
active part in all spheres of economy and culture. Women today 
constitute 47 per cent of the national labour force. They have 
mastered various kinds of difficult production jobs and' possess high 
skill. 

Working and Studying 

Soviet women are contributing their due share in the fulfilment 
of the Seven-Year Plan. They display a high degree of consciousness 
and strive to raise labour productivity and to introduce up-to-date 
machinery. While working, women utilise leisure time for their 
studies. At the Ivanovo Spinning Mill, for example, all the members 
of Nina Rossomakhina’s team are students. Nina and two of her 
workmates are correspondence students of the Textile Institute, while 
eleven other girls are finishing a secondary evening school. All the 
rest are in the general education courses. This thirst for knowledge 
is today the general characteristic of all Soviet women. 

Women with high organisational talent always climb up to 
leading positions. There are over 13,00u Soviet women functioning 
as,directors of industrial enterprises, chief engineers, and in other 
such leading capacities. Among engineers and technicians 35 per cent 
are women. 
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Their contribution to the country’s agricultural development 
too is great. At a reception towards the end of 1969, N. S. 
Khrushchev warmly congratulated peasant women of Ryazan Region 
on their great achievements in agriculture. 

Through active participation in the collective-farm labour the 
peasant women have gained economic independence and equal status 
with men. Among Soviet women are many agronomists, zootechni¬ 
cians, silviculturists, teachers, engineers etc. Women account for 40 
per cent of the total number of agricultural specialists with higher 
and secondary education. 

Illiteracy is a story of the past in Soviet Union. Secondary 
(eight-year) education has now been made compulsory. Woman and 
girls constitute 47 per cent of the student population. 

Women Intellectuals 

Millions of women have entered into the ranks of Soviet intelli¬ 
gentsia. Women constitute 49 per cent of the specialists with higher 
education and 53 per cent of the specialists with secondary specialised 
education. And over 100,000 women work as scientists and research 
workers. 

Soviet women—scientists, engineers and workers—put in much 
effort in the creation of sputniks and cosmic rockets. Soviet physicist 
Lidia Kurnosova works on the problem of cosmic space. Doctor 
of physico-mathematical sciences, Yelena Krasilshchikova, conducts 
extensive research on interplanetary travels. 

In the field of literature and art too women are playing an im¬ 
portant role in the USSR. Some of their contributions to literature, 
sculpture, painting and dramatic art are brilliant. The fame of Soviet 
ballerinas, stage actresses, women musicians have crossed the fron¬ 
tiers of our country and won universal acclaim. 

Tbe basic factor that has enabled Soviet women to play such a 
prominent part in the life of the country is the unflagging concern 
for them shown by the Soviet Government. The Seven-Year Plan 
envisages far-reaching measures to lighten the work of women in 
housekeeping. The steadily growing number of children’s nurseries, 
kindergartens, boarding schools, dining rooms and public-service 
establishments will render valuable assistance to Soviet women, 
especially in the upbringing of children. This will enable Soviet 
vtotaen to take an even greater part in the work of administration. 



SOME ASPECTS OF SOCIO-CULTURAL 
ENVIRONMENT AND ECONOMIC 
PLANNING IN INDIA 


(t. K. Sum 

Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur 

Sociology and technology are, in practice, interwoven with each 
other. Any planned effort to bring about a change in technology 
will necessarily have repercussions on the socio-cultural environ¬ 
ment, whereas a change in the socio-cultural environment is 
bound to have some impact on planning.* 1 A cause-and-effect 
analysis of the relationship between the two is desirable from the 
point of view of understanding the problems underlying the whole 
process A comprehensive study is ruled out in a paper like this. 
An attempt is, however, made to study some of the cere institutions, 
viz., caste-system, family-system, religion, class-structure, education 
and health and entrepreneurship from this point of view. 

Caste System 

The background of the caste-system in India is one Of functional 
specialisation in a rural economy. With the passage of time, super¬ 
imposition of taboos made the system rather rigid, leading to 
occupational immobility. The Hindu philosophy of ‘Karma* has 
further contributed to this rigidity. “Thus a man is destined to be 
born in a particular caste which is a divinely ordained institution and 
he is proud of it. His‘Karma* leads him to it.’’t Bliud faith in 
'fatalism* and a sense of resignation towards predestined facts, in 
Indian Society cramp economic incentive for occupational change. 
The influence of the dogma of the ‘Transmigration of Souls’ in 
caste-structure aud hence rigid occupational pattern cannot be 
neglected either. Re-birth is visualised. Emancipation of soul is 
recommended. A man wants to better his condition in his next 
birth. He, must, therefore, stick to his caste-duties. As a result, 
the social status is not achieved by effort but it is ascribed by way of 
social inheritance of occupation, and there is hardly any incentive 

* Planning may be defined as a process by which the level of technology ie raised, the 
tens technology being interpreted in a very wide sense. 

f Studies in Indian Social Polity—Di. B. N. Petto, 
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for changing the occupation. Village economy is the basis of such 
occupational castes. Planning for transforming the village-based 
economy into an industrial society cuts at the root of such caste- 
system. The explosive character of modern technique and intensi¬ 
fication of welfare activities in the form of hospitals, schools and 
oilier similar public institutions, the use of which is thrown open to 
all irrespective of caste distinction, is hound to eliminate the caste- 
syslein. The caste system, thus exposed to the operation of rational 
economic forces, released by economic planning in India, is giving 
way in favour of new occupational groups. 

Family System 

In Indian Society, the emphasis has long been on the family and 
not on the individual. The motivation for economic action is tradition- 
directed and custom-bound. Strong attachment to tne family leads 
to immobility of labour-spatial and occupational. The fundamental 
desire of economic betterment and the economic initiative are killed 
to a large extent. Where production is organised on family basis and 
occupations are tied to family status, there is hardly any incentive 
for occupational change. This rather makes the economic environ¬ 
ment uncongenial for economic planning. Economic planning cuts 
at the root of this institution by emancipating the individual from the 
family ties and releasing his energies for constructive works. 

Keltgion 

It is generally believed that religion is opposed to the spirit of 
science and so, to that extent, constitutes a drag on* scientific 
progress and hence industrial progress. It, therefore, is an obstacle 
to economic planning which basically aims at transforming a rural 
society into an industrial society. Now, if by religion we mean a set 
of beliefs and dogmas like ‘Fatalism’ and ‘Transmigration of Souls', 
‘Karma’ and ‘Moksha*, the impact is rather unhealthy in the sense 
that they weaken the economic incentives for change. Even if by 
religion we mean “a spiritual adventure to explore inward nature",! 
it does not help planning in that enlightenment of soul which requires 
a withdrawal from the outer life. Material welfare is likely to be 
subordinated to other-worldly ends. Even with latent abilities, the 
motivations to introduce change are very low. Economic desires are 

% f : ^Technological progress is nothing but an application of the resalts of scientific 
research to achieve economic ends. 

f Scfgnct and Religion—8 peecbee of Dr. Badbakrithnan, Publications Division. 
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likely to be considered as evil. These attitudes are hardly helpful 
to planning. On the other hand, this sort of spiritual discipline 
inculcates in the individual qualities of hard work and austerity. 
The former improves the quality of labour and the latter stimulates 
the propensity to save, which are helpful to planning. 

Class Structure 

In a village-based economy, the landlords and the traders consti¬ 
tute the group at the top. They tend to invest in land and inventory 
accumulation, as they are interested in quick and high rate of return 
on their investment. The traditional value-structure, too, favours 
ownership of land as a factor determining social status. This 
impedes the flow of savings into effective channels. Economic 
planning, which fundamentally aims at changing the base of the 
economy, is bound to remove the landed gentry from the top in 
favour of the rising class of industrialists, manufactures and entre¬ 
preneurs. With the abolition of Zamindari System, some of the 
landlords have been extinguished, whereas others have turned petty 
industrialists and entrepreneurs—a healthy economic sign, only if 
congenial economic* environment is provided for the newly-released 
energies. 

Education and Health 

a 

From the point of view of economic development, investment in 
education and health means formation of human capita], which is a 
vital productive agent. Merely increasing literacy is hardly sufficient 
from the point of view of accelerating economic development, though 
it increases efficiency of labour and is, hence, conducive to economic 
development. The more important problem, however, is to relate 
the pattern of education to the changing soeio cultural environment. 
Assuming the basis of the Third Five-Year Plan to be agro-industrial 
we will require skills in agricultural extension services, industrial 
skills and organisational and administrative skills in this order of 
priority. The means at onr disposal being strictly limited, the aim 
of education should not be merely a spread in knowledge. It should 
be considered as human investment with the object of increasing 
production by creating more technical and organisational skills 
required for an expanding economy. It should also be used as an 
instrument of remoulding social attitude and value-structure and for 
creating a will for economic betterment, an awareness of the desir¬ 
ability of change an# incentives for new’ways. 
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The Planning Authorities in India are perhaps aware of the 
nature of the problem, but they have certainly not appreciated its 
full magnitude. Though the need for more technical education is 
recognised, the extent of the problem of re-organising the pattern 
of education to create managerial, administrative, organisational and 
entrepreneurical skills is hardly recognised. 


Entrepreneurship 

Given pre-requisites of economic development in the form of 
technical equipment, technical skill and capital, a catalyst in the 
form of* entrepreneurical activity is needed to activate the process of 
production. Whereas institutions like family-system, caste-systems 
and traditional value-structure making material obsession derogatory 
weaken the motives for entrepreneurship, absence of big industries 
prevents entrepreneurical abilities from being acquired. Uncongenial 
environment in the form of lack of overhead capital, uncertaihty of 
government’s economic policies, constitute further drags on the 
effective operation of entrepreneurical ability The state itself has 
to play, under the circumstances, a pioneering entrepreneurical role 
to remove these drags. In India, the Planning Authorities seem to 
be fully aware of the role of the state as entrepreneur 


Conclusion 

Whereas a suitable socio-eultural environment is helpful to the 
process of transformation of a village-baaed economy into an industrial 
economy, planning for economic development itself tends to modify 
it by dislocating the core institutions like the family system, caste- 
system, class-structure, religion and education. This process of 
dislocation might involve what is termed as social cost of economic 
development and may thus bring about a diminution in psychological 
and social welfare, even though material welfare may increase. In 
our attempt to accelerate the tempo of economic development by 
emphasising the setting up of heavy and basic industries, we should 
not overlook the sociological changes and social pains that it might 
involve. The sociological changes should, hence, be selective and 
alow. 

- > i 
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: f. TijM {KMeaa of bringing innovation ip technique and organi»ation—Schumpeter. 
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THE BOOLEAN METHOD OF ELIMINATION 

Ramapbasad Das 
I. Statement of the Problem 

1.1 Prefatory : In the method of analysis of single (primary) proposi¬ 
tions all the elements of a given (premiss) proposition re-appear in the 
proposition deduced (the conclusion). This conforms to the methods 
called “immediate inference" in traditional logic. Thus, in “no men are 
perfect beings, no perfect beings are men", the terms “men" and “perfect 
beings" re-appear in the conclusion. But generally in reasoning, especially 
when reasoning contains more premisses than one, some elements (terms) 
of the given premisses are required not to re-appear in the conclusion 
some one term, at least, of the given premisses is to be eliminated if a 
conclusion is to be drawn. Thus, in 

all men are liable to make mistakes, 

and prophets aro men; 

prophets are liable to make mistakes. 

the term men doo3 not appear in the conclusion, it is eliminated. Such 
a term is called the “middle term" in traditional logic. The function 
of the middle term is to connect the other terms in the given premisses; 
so by eliminating the middle term we obtain in the conclusion a proposi¬ 
tion relating the remaining terms. Arguments like the above are culled 
syllogistic arguments or, simply, syllogism. In a syllogism there are 
three terms between the premisses (of four terms —the S and P of each 
of the premisses-one enters in both the premisses, this common term 
being called the middle term), of which the middle term is eliminated in the 
conclusion. Thus, suppose given the premisses All M are P, and All S are M, 
we want to find out the relation that directly holds between S and P. 
And this object cannot bo attained unless the term M is eliminated. 

1.2 Elimination in Traditional Logic: Elimination is regarded by 
some traditional logicians as so important a process that according to 
them reasoning consists mainly in the elimination of a certain term (the 
middle term) from some given premisses. It is also supposed that 
elimination requires at least two premisses wherefrom a certain term is 
to be eliminated. So these logicians hold that syllogism (which has two 
premisses and in which a conclusion is drawn by eliminating a term from the 
premisses) is the type of all reasoning. Bub this is not correct, for: firtt, 
reasoning need not involve two premisses (so syllogism is not the model 
of all reasoning), it may have any number of premisses; it may even be 
XH«e-premissed e.g„ the immediate inference of traditional logio, and the 
deductions from single proposition discussed in a paper in the last issue 
of the)iurnat, 
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Secondly , reasoning does not necessarily involve the elimination of 
elements contained in the given datum e.g., in that of immediate inference, 
and the analysis of propositions (discussed in the last issue) where all 
the elements of the datum appear in the proposition deduced. Thirdly, 
elimination does not necessarily require two equations (premisses). From 
a single premiss any symbol may be eliminated and the conclusion drawn 
thereby. 

We have said just now that reasoning does not necessarily involve 
elimination. But it caDnol be doubted that elimination is a very important 
process; some important types of reasoning are based on elimination. Let 
us see how the necessity of elimination arises. Given, for instance, that 
x = yaw. We may determine the full implication of this proposition (by the 
Boolean method of expansion—by expansion aud interpretation of v = o). 
We may also obtain the description of any of the terms in the equation in 
terms of the other symbols (by expanding aud interpreting equation of 
the form w = v). But suppose we want to obtain a description of a symbol 
y not in terms of all other symbols contained in the equation but in terms 
of some of them. Thus, we may like to determine in the above illustration 
the value of y in terms of x and z only. This requires the elimination of 
the symbol w. We shall discuss in Section II the method of elimination, 
more precisely, the method of reasoning by elimination. 

1.3 Elimination in Logic and Algebra: The third objection, men¬ 
tioned above, is important. This indicates an important point of difference 
between tlio algebra of class and the algebra of numbers. In the ordinary 
algebra we may eliminate one symbol from two equations, two symbols 
from three equations i.e., » —1 symbol from a set of n equations. Here a 
fixed relation, then, exists between the number of equations and that of the 
symbols that may be eliminated. But no such fixed relation holds in 
logic between the number of equations (premisses) and the number of 
terms that may bo eliminated. In logic from a single equation an in¬ 
definite number ot symbols may be eliminated and conversely from an 
indefinite number of equations a single symbol may be eliminated. 
This difference between logic and the ordinary algebra is due, according 
to Boole, to the law of duality to which the symbols of logic are 
subject. 

We proposed to discuss in section II the method of elimination of 
symbols from single equations. The question that naturally suggests 
itself in connection with elimination is: how to eliminate a certain symbol 
(or any number of symbols) from a set of equations — c.g., from the premis¬ 
ses of a syllogism or any datum that consists of more premisses than one? 
This problem could be easily solved if we could reduce a set of equations 
to a single equation. For in that case a set of equations could be logically 
treated as ft single equation i.e., the method of elimination and other 
methods devised for treating single equations would be equally applicable 
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to seta of equations. This is the problem of reduction— a problem that 
oannot be discussed here. We shall see that it is possible to reduce a given 
set of equations to a single equivalent equation. Now, as a"set of equations 
is reducible to a single equation: (a) the method of analysis of single 
propositions and the method of determining the value of a symbol in 
terms of the other symbols are equally applicable to sets of equations; 
(b) the method of elimination from a single equation is equally applicable 
to a set of equations. This shows that the methods of logically treating 
single propositions discussed in an earlier paper are of utmost generality. 
They are equally applicable to sets of equations then they are reduced to 
single equations. 


2. On Elimination 

2.1 Rule of Elimination : The practical rule for eliminating any 
symbol from a given equation may be formulated thus •' 

Bring if necessary, the terms of the equation to the first side (in the 
form v*=0), give to the symbol to be eliminated the values 0 and 1, 
and multiply the resulting equations together. 

2.11 Illustration of the Elimination of v : Consider, for instance, the 
equation y — vx (all men are mortal, when y=men, * = mortal). Suppose 
we want to eliminate the indefinite symbol v and interpret the result. 
Bringing the terms of the equation to the first side, we have 

y — vx = 0 

When v = 1 the equation becomes y — x = 0, (a) 

when v = 0 the equation becomes y = 0. (f>) 

Multiplying together the resulting equations (a) and ( b) we have 

y (y-x) = 0 

or y - yx =» 0 (noting that y* = y) 

or y( l-*)-0. (c) 

The last equation iB the result of the required elimination (of v). It 
symbolically states that : men who are not mortal do not exist. Take 
another example, no men are perfect. When y — men,* = perfect, 
the proposition will be expressed as 

y =a v (1—*) 

Let it be required to eliminate t> and to interpret the result. Bringing 
the terms of the equation to the first side we have 

y - * (1-*) - 0 * 

When v =» 1 it becomes y — (1—x) « 0, (a') 

when tf «■ 0 it becomes y»0, (by 

llultiplying (a 7 ) and (b*) we have 

> -(!-*)> « 0 
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or 

y—y (1—x) = 0 (note that y* *■ y) 


or 

y-y + yx = 0 


or 

yx a s 0 

(O') 


The equation (o') is the result of the required elimination; its interpretation 
is: perfect men do not exist. 

2.12 Elimination of v and Expansion : Now the equation freed of 
the symbol t> may be logically treated more conveniently by the methods 
discussed in some earlier papers. Thus, suppose we want to find from the 
equation y = v (1 — a:), rather from the equivalent equation (o') a description 
of perfect beings (a;) and of imperfect beings (1—x). Now, 

yx — 0 
x «= 0/y.* 

Developing the second member we have 
* - (0/1) y + (0/0) (1-y) 
or x = (0/0) tl-j/; (note that 0/1 = 0.) 

It means that: perfect beings are not-men. Similarly with (1— x). Thus 

x - 0/y 

(1-x) = l —(0/y) (ory/y) 
or (1-x) = y/y 

Developing y/y we have 

(1-x) = y + (0/0) (1-y) 

It moans that: the class imperfect being consists of all men and an 
indefinite part of the class of not-men. 

2.13 Importance of the Elimination of v : We have illustrated the 
method of elimination by eliminating the symbol v. Any other symbol 
may similarly be eliminated (we shall illustrate afterwards such elimination). 
But the elimination of v is sometimes especially convenient. By elimina* 
ting t> we may treat A, and E propositions as definitions. Thus y — vx 

y-yx-0 or y = yx. 

Consider the expression of A x and E proposition given above :y » ex 
and j/ * « (1-x) where y is S, and x or not - x is P. We have seen that 
from y = vx it follows that y (1-x) =0 ( c) and from y = v (1-x) it follows 
that yx = 0 (o'). It will be noticed that 

y sx vx s y (1 — x) =* 0 (1) 

y *= v (1-*) a yx sb 0 (2) 

(read " = ”»as “is equivalent to”). The equivalence in (1) and (2) may 
be shown thus. Regarding (1): 

p(l-x) “ 0 

p0/ (!-•). 


* "/” h»a bean used to express fraction*. 
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Developing the socond member we have 
y = (0/0) x + (0/1) (1-x) 

V = (0/0) x 

(noting that 0/1 = 0 and rejecting the term whose coefficient is 0) 
or y — vx (for 0/0 = v) 

y (1-x) = 0 = y — vx. 

Similarly with (2). These equivalences are intuitively obvious. Thus 
it may be easily seen that 

y = vx or all men are mortal = (1— x) = 0 or immortal men do not exist, 
y — (1 — *) or no men are perfect s yx = 0 or perfect men do not exist. 

Because of this intuitively obvious character of the above equivalences Boole 
accepted, without any demonstration, the above symbolism, x (1 — as) = 0, 
xy — 0 for A, and E proposition at the outset of his earlier work The 
Mathematical Analysis of Logic. Now, we find that the symbolism 
x (1 — y) = 0 for All X are Y (whether of the A, or A 3 form) and xy = 0 
for No X are Y (whether X = ail nofc-Y or some not-Y) may be logically 
justified by the metnod of elimination. The practical lesson for us is this: 

(1) Reduce “All X are X” to: x (1—y) = 0, and 

(2) Reduce “No X are Y ” to : xy =0. 

That is, (when x and y are respectively the S and P symbol of propositions) 

IV) take the contrary of P-symbol, multiply it by the S symbol and 
equate the product to 0. i.e., x (1—y) = 0. 

(2') multiply the S and P symbol together and equate the product 
to 0 i.e., xy = 0. 

2.2. Justification of the Rule of Elimination : 

The justification of the above-mentioned rule of elimination will be 
found in the proof of the following theorem. Note the following symbolism 
used in the paper in the last issue but repeated below : 

/ (x) = the function of x i.e., any algebric expression involving the 
. logical Bymbol x, 

f (1) = what / (x) becomes when x is changed into 1, 
f (0) .= what / (x) becomes when x is changed into 0. 

Theorem: If f (x) ~ 0 be any logical equation involving the class symbol x, 
with or without other class symbols, then the equation 

/ (1) / (0) - 0 

will be true independently of the interpretation of x and it Mil be the 
complete result of the elimination of x from the equation / (x) 0 

In other words, the elimination of x from any given equation / (x) «= 0, 

wifl .bo effected by successively changing in that equation x into 1 and x 

*>■ t ■ ** 

into b ind multiplying the two resulting equations together. 
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Proof: Developing the first member of the equation / (*) = 0 we have 
f(l)x + f (0) (1-*) =0 or / (1) x + f (0)-/ (0) x = 0 
or { / (1)-/ (0)> x + / (0) = 0 or {/(!)-/ (0)> x = - / (0) 

• . = ~f (°> = ~/(Q) = /(0) 

7d)-/ (0) - [/(0) - / (1)] / (0) -/ (1) 


(1-*) = 



/( 0 ) 

7(0)-/U) 



/ (o)—/ (1)—/ (0) 

/(0)-/(D 


or (1 — *) 


- / (I) 
/(0)-/U) 


/(l) 

/ (0)-/(1) 


... (a') 


We have now obtained the value of a; and (1 — *). We know that the 
equation x (l— x) = 0 is universally true, it is in fact a formulation of the 
law of duality-tbe most important logical law in the Boolean logic. Now, 
substituting the above values of * and (1 - x)—-numbered (a) and (o')—in 
the universally true equation 


we have 


* (1—a) = 0 


1 ( 0 ) 

f (< >)- 


7(1) 


{ 


/ (i) 


I (0)-/ (X) 


}-» 


or 


/(0)/(D o 

{/ (0)-/(l)T 


0 


/(0) /(1) = 0 (for: if xfy — 0 then the numerator as = 0; division 
by 0 is not permitted in the ordinary algebra) 

The above, then, is the proof of the proposition: if f(x) = 0, then 

/ (1) / (0) = 0. 

2.3. Elimination and the Law of Duality : It will be noticed that 
in the above demonstration of the theorem: if f(x) = 0 then /(l) / (0) 
— 0, the elimination is really effected by the universally true proposition 
x (1—as) = 0 — the law of duality. It will be recalled that in the first 
demonstration we have first determined the values of x and (1—ar) from 
the expansion of f (x) =0 and then put the values in x (1—*) =0. So 
there elimination is really effected between f(x) and x (1-*) = 0. 

The method of elimination is, then, founded on the law of duality. So 
any symbol that is subject to the law of duality may be eliminated. As 
every symbol used in a logical equation satisfies the law i (l-i) = 0, 
any symbol involved in a logical equation may be eliminated. 

2.4 Illustration of Elimination (of any symbol ): We have discussed 
above Jhe method of elimination and the justification of the method. We 
shall conolude this section by citing some more illustrations. Let us 
consider, the definition 
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“Wealth consists of things transferable, limited in supply and either 
productive of pleasure or preventive of pain’', 
taking "or” in the inclusive sense. Let 
iv = wealth 

a — things limited in supply 
t = things transferable 
p = things productive of pleasure 
r = things preventive of pain 

The above definition will then be expressed as 

w = st \ pr + p ( 1-x ) + r (1 — p) } 
or w = 8t\pr + p —pr + r—rp } 

or w — 8t\p + r -pr ( 

— a proposition invloving five logical symbols. 

Let it be required to obtain a description of to in terms of symbols other 
than r. The problem is, then, to eliminate r. Bringing the terms of the 
above equation., to the left side we have 

w - et (p + r - pr) = 0 

when r = 1 the equation becomes to — at =0 and when r s= 0 it be¬ 
comes to — stp = 0. Multiplying the resultant equations we have 



(to - 

• 8t) ( 

w - stp) = 0 

(1) 

or 

(to — 

st)w ■ 

- (to — st) sip = 0 


or 

w — 

atw - 

- atpw + atp « 0 

(2) 

or 

— to + 

alto -1 

- atpw = atp 


or 

atw + 

8tpu>- 

-w = atp 



at+atp-1 

Developing the second member of this equation we get 
u/ = «tp + (0/0)«t(l-p) + (0/-l) 8 (l-f)p + (0/-l) a (l-t) (i- p ) + (o/-l) 
(l-a\tp + (0l-l) (1-s) t(l-p)+ (01-1) (l-s) (l — t)p + (0/ — l) (1-8) 
(1 — i) (1 —Rejecting the terms whose coefficients are 0 (note that 
0/1 = 0) we obtain 

t o = atp + (0/0) it (1-p) (8) 

-therequired deduction which, when interpreted, means that: wealth 
consists in all things that are limited in supply, transferable and produc¬ 
tive of pleasure and an indefinite number of things that are ^united in 
supply, transferable and not productive of pleasure. 

, 2.41 A Note: We have said while discussing the rule of elimination 
that the equations obtained by successively putting 1 and 0 t for the symbol 
to bV eliminated are to be multiplied together. Following this rule we have, 
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by the operation of multiplication, deduced, for instance, (2) from (1) 
above. But the operation of multiplication may in such cases be dis¬ 
pensed with (it is convenient to dispense with multiplication when the 
terms to be multiplied are very complex,). As a substitute of multiplication 
the method of expansion may always be used. Note, then, that: 

the process of development may in all cases be made to supercede 
that of multiplication. 

We shall certainly express the equations obtained by giving the 
values 1 and 0 to the symbol to be eliminated in the form of a logical 
product i.e , we shall use the expression of multiplication, but we need 
not perform the operation. Thus, we shall write 

(w — st) (w — stp) — 0 (1') 

without actually performing the operation of multiplication. In stead we 
shall develop it with respect to W, f >r in the above example we wanted 
to eliminate r to get a description of w in terms of symbols other than r. 
Developing (1') with reference to w we obtain 

(l — fit) (1 -8tp)w + 8tp(l-w) = 0 

(to find out the above expansion work out according to the formula 
/ (ntp, w) = / (stp, 1) io + / (stp, 0) (1 -x) 

Now, from the above equatii^^e have 

(1 - st)(l -sip)w + Isp.t; - atpw = 0 
- (1- st) (1 -stp) ir + stpw = 8tp 
8tp 

W :-—- 

8tp-{l~8t) (1 ~8tp) 

Developing the second member we get 

to = atp + (0/0) sf tl-p) + (O'-I *U--0 p + (Oi-l)s(l-t) (1-p) 

+ (0/- 1) (l-si tp + 0/1) (l-s)f(l-p) + (0/-l) (!-«)(! - t) p 

f(o/-i) (i-») (i-t) d-p) 

or w - stp + (0/0) st (I -p) O') 

This is identical with (3) above—arrive ! at by multiplication. The above 
example shows that for determining the value of a symbol by elimination 
of another we need not perforin the operation of multiplication, instead 
we may take recourse to the process of expansion of the expression of the 
product with respect to the symbol whose value is required to be 

determined. . 

2.52 Elimination and Analysis : 

The following example does not directly illustrate elimination, it 
illustrates analysis (discussed above under the form w = v). But the 
example is instructive^ for it shows how the derived proposition may, and 
for conformity to ordinary discourse should, sometimes be abbreviated. 

I0-a0I6P—III 
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Suppose that from the definition of wealth mentioned above we want a 
description of s (things limited in supply) as related to w, t and p, omittiDg 
all reference to r. This required first the elimination of r from the 
definition 

10 = st {pr + p (1-r) + r (1-p) ) 

In the last example we already eliminated r from this definition and we 
arrived at the iollowing result of elimination 

w — wstp - ivat + stp = 0. (2') 

So at present we shall simply accept it as a proposition omitting all re¬ 
ference to r. Let us rewrite it in the form : 

w — 8 (wtp + wt — tp) = 0 
IV — 8 {lot + wtp — tp) = 0 
/. 8 {wt + wtp — tp) - W 


or 


a = 


w 


wt + wtp — tp 

Expanding the second member we get 

8 — wtp + wt (1-p) + (1/0) w (1 -t) p +(1/0) w (1-t) (1-pi + 0 (l-u>) 
tp +(0/0) (1 -W)t (1-p) +(0/0) (1-to) (1-f) (1-p). 

Omitting the 5th term whose coefficient is 0 and severally equating to 0 
the 3rd and 4th term whose coefficients are 1/0 we obtain 

a = “ wtp + wt (1-p)” +(0/0) (1 -w) t (1 -p) +[(0/0) (1 -w) t (1-p) 

+ (0/0) (1-to) (1-t) (1-p)] {a) 

to (1 -t) p = 0 (b) 

to (1-t) (1-p) = 0 (c) 

The above implications may be translated thus : 

(6) = wealth that is intransferable and productive of pleasure does not 
exist, 

{cj = wealth that is intransferable and not productive of pleasure does 
not exist. 

The direct conclusion {a): 

Things limited in supply consist of "all wealth that is transferable 
and productive of pleasure, all wealth that is transferable but not produc¬ 
tive of pleasure”, and an indefinite amount: of transferable things that 
are neither wealth nor productive of pleasure, of [things that are not 
wealth, not transferable but productive of pleasure and also of things that 
are not wealth, not transferable but not productive of pleasure]. 

. About the above proposition about » it will be noticed that it contains 
some terms which, though follow logically from the given definition, seem 
to be reddfidantor at least do not conform to the practice of ordinary 
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discourse. Thus, we do not need speak of “all good men who are wise 
and all good n[ton who are not wise”, it is enough to use “all good men” 
for “wise’’ and “not wise’’exhaust the universe of gold men. Similarly 
with the expressions, in (a) under inverted commas and under brackets. 
They should be similarly reducible to simpler terms. They may in fact 
be so reduced by the rules of ordinary algebra. Thus take expression 
under commas in (a): 

wtp + wt (1—p). 

This is reducible simply to wt. For : 

wtp + wt (1—p) 

= wt j p + (1-p) } 

= wt (l) 

= wt. 

Similarly with tbe third-bracketed expression in (a). 

(0/0) (1 — w) (l-t)p + (0/0) (1 -u>) (l-t) (1-p) 

= (0/0) (1-w) (l-t){p + (1-p)} 

- (0/0; (1 - w) (1-t). 

So abbreviating thus the 1st and 2nd term of the second member of the 
direct conclusion (a) into one term, and also the aggregation of the 4th 
and 5th term into one term we got 

« - tot + (0/0) (1 — fu) t (1-p) + (0/0) (L -io) (l-t) (a') 

the interpretation of which is : 

things limited in supply consist of all transferable wealth together with an 
indefinite amount : of what is not wealth, transferable and not productive 
of pleasure, and of what iB not wealth mid not transferable. 

Similarly the aggregation 

(1/0) if (l-t) p + (1/0) to (1 — 4) (1-p) 

from which the independent relations \b) and (c) foiiow may be abbreviated. 
Thus the above aggregation may be rewritten in the form 

(1/0) to (l-t) { p + (1-p) } 

or (1/0) mi (l-t) 

w (1 — t) *= 0 (equating to 0 tbe constituent according to (d)) 

which means wealth that is not transferable does not exist. This may 
also be put affirmatively in the following form: 

w (l-t) = 0 


By developing ^ we get 
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w = (O/O) t + (0/.I) (1 -t) 

or to sb (0/0) f (rejecting the 2nd term; for 0/1 = 0). 
It means that wealth is transferable 

2.5 Elimination of more symbols than one. 

To eliminate from a given equation more symbols than one: either 
2.51 make the required eliminations successively, i.e., elim nate 
the symbols one by one by the method outlined above, 

2.52 treat the compound symbol (sum, products etc.) i.e., the 
function or the expression in the equation involving only the symbols 
that are to be eliminated, as a single symbol, and eliminate it 
according to the previous method. 

. The justification of the rule (2.52) is this. The method of elimina¬ 
tion is based, we huve seen, on the haw of duality and is hence applicable 
to the elimination of any single symbol that satisfies the duality principle. 
Now, like individual symbol x, y etc, the compounds xy, x + y, x (1 — y) etc. 
satisfy the law of duality (xy)* — xy, (x + y) 7 — x + y etc. So they may 
be treated as single symbols. 

2.511 Example of 2.51: 

Consider again the definition about wealth 

w = st (p + r - pr). 

Suppose we want to eliminate from this equation both r and t. According 
to rule (J) we are required to eliminate first the symbol, say, r and then 
the other, t. Eliminating r wo have 

to — Wit — 10 hip + stp — 0 

according to a previous demonstration. Let us from this equation 
eliminate t. 

When t — 1 the equation becomes 

to — we — w gp + 8p = 0, 
when t = 0, the equation becomes 

io = 0. 

Multiplying these results we get 

W {W —W8 — W8P + sp) — 0 

or vo — (ws —wsp + wsp) — 0 
or w—ws — 0 
or w (1 —«) =* 0. 

This is the result of the required elimination. This means: 'wealth that 
is not limited in supply does not 4 exist, or 
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or w » (0/0)s + (0/1) (l-«) (by expansion) 

or u> - (0/0) s 
i.e., all wealth is limited in supply 
2.521 Example 8 of 2.52 : 

Let it be required to eliminate s and t from the equation w — 8t 
(p + r—pr). Let us, according to rule (2), treat st as a single symbol 

w = st (p + r-pr) 
or iv - st (p + r-pr) — 0 
When st = I, it becomes 

w — (p + r — pr) — t 
or w — p — r + pr = 0, 
when st = 0 it becomes 

iv = 0 

By multiplication we obtain 

w {w—p — r + pr) = 0 
or iv -wp — ivr + wpr= 0 

This is the result of the elimination of s and t. Tin's equation may now 
be logically treated like any other logical equation. Thus let it be 
required to determine from this equation the value of io. We have 

iv—wp — wr + iv pr = 0 

0 

1 —p-r + pi- 

or, by expansion 

w = (0/0) pr + (0/0) p (1 -r) + + (1 -p) r +(0/1) (I -p) (1-r) 
or w = (0/0) pr (0/G) p (1-r) + (0/0) (1-p) r 

Abbreviating (OjO)pr + (0/0) p (1 — r) we have (0/0) p (for (0/0) pr 
+ (0/0) p (1-r) = (0/0) p (r + 1-r) (0/0) p) 

So we havo w = iO/O) p + (0/0) (1 —p) 
which may be easily interpreted. 

Or suppose we want a description of p from the above equation. Then. 

w-wp-ivr + wpr = 0 

or wp—wpr — w—wr 

or p (w—wr) = w (1-r) 

* 

w (1 — r) 

p = -— -— 

w — wr 

By development, 

pas(0/0) u>r + w (1-r) + (0/0) (l-u>) r + (0/0) (1-ui) (1-r) 
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Condensing the Inst two terms into one, viz (0/0) (1 —w) we get 
p ** [0/0) wr + w (1-r) + (0/0) (1 -w) 
or p - w (1-r) ■ f (0/0) wr + (0/0) (L-w) 
the interpretion of which is obvious. 

Suppose we are required to eliminate from 

w = st (p + r-pr) 
or w - st (p + r-pr) = 0 

the expression ( p+r-pr) i.e., the symbols p, r and pr. 

Treating (p + r-pr) as a single symbol the required elimination may be 
effected thus: 

when p + r—pr = l the above equation becomes 

w — st — 0 

when p + r-pr = 0 the above equation becomes 

w = 0 . 

Multiplying the results we get 

w (tv — st) = 0 
or w-ivst = 0 

This is the complete result of the elimination of p, r and pr. Suppose from 
this we want to determine the value of w. From the above equation 
we have 


or w = (0/0) st + (0/1) a (1 -t) + (0/1 > (l-a) t + (0/1) (1-•)<!-*) 

(by expansion) 

or w = (0/0) st. 

To determine the value of l-w. 


l-w - t- 


1 — st 


or 1 -iv = 


C-*t) 

(1st) 


or l-w = (0/0) st + s (1-f) + (l-a) t + (l-a) 1-f) 
or l-w -- (0/0) st + 8 (1 — 1) + (l-a). 




iRebtetotf anb Notices! of JSoofcs 

England and Afghanistan— By Dilip Kumar Ghose, M.A., D. Phil.; 
published by The World Press Private Ltd.. Calcutta, 240 Pages. Price 
Rs. 15.00—25 s. nett. 

The book is a welcome addition to the historical literature of a period 
that has been rich with masterly expositions from soldiers, scholars and 
statesmen of repute. One wonders at the ambitious undertaking of a 
young debutant in unravelling the intricacies of a knotty problem of 
Indian history that has baffled British statesmanship for about a century. 
But the author has, with commendable prudence, limited his survey to 
what he has termed, ‘a phase of the relations between England and 
Afghanistan’. The phase in question bears on the Forward Policy with 
regard to the North-Western Frontier of India. The policy is traced 
from its genesis in the wake of the complexities created by the annexa- 
fion of the Punjab in 1849 r.nd it is followed through its fluctuating 
fortune to its fate in the Anglo-Russian agreement i f 1887. The author 
has taken great pains to ascertain whether this much-vexed policy was 
the mere brainwave of inspired jingoism or the inevitable sequel of g; im 
historical forces like Russian advance through Central Asia, Persian 
vacillation, Afghan restiveness, ferment of flitting tribal peoples and the 
unalterable impact of topography and regional strategy. The view-points 
of the distinguished exponents of this school are carefully weighed, as 
in a precision-balance, against the contentions of the stalwarts of the 
stationary school. The crucial point of this acrid controversy is reached 
in the vice-royalty of Lord Lytton whose blatant advocacy of the policy 
of dismemberment of Afghanistan forms the subject of two leDgthy 
chapters in which the official records of the archives are checked up by 
and embellished with new information gleaned from the hitherto un- 
avai'able private papers of Lord Lytton. In the opinion of the author, 
this policy remained a mere personal obsession of Lord Lytton. Neither 
the impassioned rhetoric nor the political vehemence of this brilliant 
man of letters could transform it into an accepted political creed of his 
cabinet which stuck tenaciously to “the advanced frontier as secured 
by the Treaty of Gandamak, 1879”. Refreshing departure from current 
authorities has been made in this connection in reassessing the expediency 
of the Sandeman System in Baluchistan. The justice of the enforced 
abdication of the much-maligned Yakub Kban from the Afghan throne 
is the subject of a searching review in the light of the findings of the 
Thomson Committee and of the ablest legal opinions on the subject. 
There is a cold objectivity in the narrative of the dramatic developments 
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which culminate amidst gathering shadows in the dreadful end of 
Cavagnari. But it is shot through with poignant touches of pathos as 
in the last meeting ol Lord Roberts with Cavagnari where with artful 
suggestiveness the author induces in the minds of his readers a melan¬ 
choly foreboding as of a Sophocloan destiny. The negotiations with 
Abdur Rahaman begun by Lord Lyttou is reviewed with all its ramifica* 
tions in Chapter IV. The character and justification of the settlement 
and the respective part played in it, immediately by Ljrus Ripon and 
Hartington and mcidentally by Oranbrook and Lytton are discussed 
with the detachment and caution that the intricacy of the problem 
demands. In this context the author brings into clear relief the party 
oscillation in England during this period and seeks to explode tiie popular 
nostrum that Afghan policy has always been the sport of party bickerings. 
Thus, he shows that the retrocession of Kandahar was dictated by 
political exigency which had been recognised by ihe Couservatives when 
they had been in power, nt. Jess than by ihe Liberals who actually 
accomplished it. The settlement of Lord Ripon ran closely on the lines 
laid down in the previous treaty concluded by the Conservatives in 1879, 
and in direct contravention of the categorical instructions of Lord 
Hartington to tue contrary. Again, Lord Ripon shared the faith of 
the Conservatives in the efficacy of a clear delimitation of the Afghan 
frontiers as the strongest bulwark agamst Russian menace in these 
directions. The ela-h of Anglo-liussian expansionist policies converging 
in the Panjdoh and Zulfiqar crises is dwelt upon in Chapter VI, with 
convincing lucidity of details, while the difficulty of the reader with 
unfamiliar place names is lightened by a carefully drawn map to illustrate 
the zonal controversy. The question as to whether this tense and 
unsavoury epitodo could have been and should have been avoided by 
Gladstone is discussed onlj to be closed with the author’s conclusion 
that “in regard to the debatable land between the Oxus and the Hari 
Rud, possession was considered to be nine points of the law and conse* 
quently the Panjdeh crisis lay hi the logic of events’’. Ihe role of 
Afghanistan as the unhappy catspaw of rival ambitions, with her 
difficulties aggravated by 'he uncertainty of her lrontiers and the frequent 
shifts of her nomadic population is analysed in its proper historical 
perspective from the days of Lawrence to the settlement of 1887. One 
closes the book with a feeling that a tusk of amazing complexity has 
been successfully performed without losing the forest in the trees. 
Original and secondary sources have been garnished with illuminating 
observations from contemporary journals. The interest in the narrative 
seldom flags. Facts are marshalled to support judgement on contro¬ 
versial issues where the temptation to dogmatise is so easy a pitfall to 
the unwary. It is gratifying to observe that though the work is prepared 
under the grind of a thesis, it is presented as a flesh and blood tale 
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which the reader can enjoy without being scared away by pedantio 
vapourings. Yet the select bibliography at the end of the book leaves 
one in no doubt of the soholarly discrimination and ardent endeavour 
that have gone to its making. One only misses in this book an adequate 
emphasis on the R,usiian perspective, the intensity of the forces impelling 
Russian advance in Central Asia, the various shifts and strands 
of her policy, and her reactions to British moves in Herat, Seistan 
or Kandahar’ Again, as the book is expected to be of great service 
to the swelling mass of students of advanced history of Modern 
India, the utility of the present volume would, in our opinion, 
be greatly enhanced by the insertion of a map of the North Western 
frontier of India in relation to the approach from Central Asia, for a 
clearer appreciation of the Forward, the Stationary and the Close Border 
policies dealt with in this volume. As the merit of the book bears 
prorfiise of a second edition the suggestion made in no captious spirit, may 
not go amiss with the learned author. 

RAMK8H ClIANDHA MlTRA 
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Centenary Professorships 

Steps are being taken to implement the decision of the Univer¬ 
sity to establish a number of Centenary Professorships to mark the 
commemoration of the centenary of the University. Three Centenary 
Professors will be appointed at present for the following branches of 
studies, namely, Public Administration, International Relations (in¬ 
cluding International Law) and Statistics. It may be mentioned in 
this connection that as early as the year 1920, on the recommendation 
of the Council of Post G-raduate Teaching in Arts and Governing 
Body of the University Law College, a Professorship in International 
Law (Private and Public) was founded. Professor Arthur Brown, 
M.A., L.L.B., of Cotton College, Gauhati, was appointed the first 
Professor in 1920. But Mr. Brown resigned the post in 1923, and 
no new appointment has been made since then. As India as an 
independent country is now frequently called upon to participate in 
international conferences and to deal with complex problems of Inter¬ 
national Law, advanced study and research in this subject is necessary. 
It may also be mentioned that Current International Relations (inclu¬ 
ding a general knowledge of International Law in Peace and War) 
is one of the subjects of the M.A. syllabus in Political Science, and 
International Law is one of the subjects of the M.A. Course in 
History. Public International Law is also one of the optional subjects 
of the M.A. Course in Political Science. Private International Law 
is a subject of study in the L.L.M. Course of the University. The 
need for the establishment of a Professorship in this important branch 
of study can hardly be over-emphasised. 

Public Administration is increasingly being recognised as a 
science, and the principles and practice of Public Administration are 
now taught in all modern Universities of the World. Many years 
ago an Institute of Public Administration was founded in England, 
and Viscount Haldane of Cloan was its Founder President. This 
Institute has done excellent work in creating the interest c of the people 
in this important branch of social science. The necessity for the 
creation of a Professorship in this subject in our university is there¬ 
fore paramount. 

Statistics is now regarded as a basic subject in human knowledge. 
AVt important branches of study are now approached from the statis- 
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tical point of view. A Professorship in such a subject is a fitting 
recognition of its importance. 

Gift of a Library of Books by the Soviet Union. 


On 1st of March, I960 His Excellency N. Khushehev addressed 
the following letter to the Vice-Chancellor of our University : 

“It is a great pleasure for me to hand over to the University 
which is beaded by you a library of scientific literature and fiction in 
Russian and foreign languages. The University of Calcutta of the 
city which is connected with the name of great Rabindranath Tagore 
has a great glorious history. Let our Library serve as a symbol of 
increasing and strengthening friendship between the Soviet Union 
and India. 

From the bottom of my heart I wish you, all professors and 
teachers of the University, great success in their noble work of 
bringing up and teaching the youth and in preparing young people 
worthy builders of new India.” 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

NOTIFICATION No. CSR/26/59 

It is notified for general information that the Revised Syllabus in 
Chemistry for the B.A. & B.Sc. Examinations (Pass & Honours) as set 
out in the accompanying pamphlet were adopted by the Academic Council 
on 18th September, 1958, and accepted by the Senate on ‘29th August, 1959. 

Senate House: D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 4th November, 1959 Registrar. 

Rbvisbd Syli.abus in- Chemistry 
B.A. A B.So. Examination 
(Pass Course) 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

The glowtli and scope of Organic Chemistry. 

Purification of Organic compounds (Solids and .Liquids). Analysis of 
Organic compounds; Qualitative tests, quantitative estimation of carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, halogens and sulphur. Determination of molecular 
weight of organic compounds, empirical and molecular formulas. 

Constitution and Classification; Chemical constitution, linking of carbon 
atoms, classification of organic compounds, homologous series, nomenclature. 

Aliphatic Hydrocarbons : Satin ated : Paraffins up to and including 4 car¬ 
bon atoms. The petroleum industry. 

Unsaturated : Ethylene and acetylene. 

Halogen derivatives of the Paraffins : Methyl and ethyl halides, reactions 
of alkyl halides, dihalogcn derivatives—ethylene and elhylidene compounds, 
trihalogen derivatives of methane, carbon tetra chloride. 

The alcohols : Preparations, properties and constitution of the alcohols, 
primary, secondary and tertiary alcohols, (up to 4 carbon atoms) fermentation, 
manufacture of methyl and ethyl alcohols. 

The Ethers : Preparation, properties and constitution of the ethers, 
meta merisni, ethylether. 

Aldehydes and ketones, preparation, properties and constitution of alde¬ 
hydes and ketones, formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, Paraldehyde, chloral, 
acetone, condensation, polymerisation. 

The fatty acids : Preparation, properties and constitution of fatty acids, 
Formic acid, acetic acid, vinegar, propionic acid, butryic acid; Elementary 
ideas of oils, fats and waxes. 

The acid chlorides, Anhydrides and amides. 

Preparation of acetyl chloride, acetic anhydride and acetamide. 

The esters—esters of organic acids, hydrolysis. 

The amines : Primary, secondary and tertiary amines, quaternary 
ammonium compounds. 

The Cyanogen Compounds : Cyanogen, hydrocyanic acid, iptriles, and 
isonitriles. 

Organometallic. compound of magnesium (not more than 3 applications 
of the reagent). 

Derivatives of the unsaturated hydrocarbons : Allyl compounds, acrolein, 
acrylic acid. 

The Polybydric alcohols : The glycols, ethylene glycol, ethylene oxide* 
glycerol (including its constitution), glycerol trinitrate. 

Carbohydrates : Nomenclature, Glucose, fructose, and their constitution. 
Ffopertie* and manufacture of cane sugar, starch, cellulose, nitrocellulose, 
^(Configuration of the carbohydrates is omitted). 
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Stereochemistry : Optical and geometrical isomerism of lactic, tartaric, 
maleic and fumaric acids: their preparation, properties and constitution, 
Resolution of tartaric acids. 

Dibasic and tnbasic acids : Preparation and properties of Oxalic acid, 
malonic acid, succinic acid and citric acid (including constitution). 

The simple synthetic uses of molcuic ester and aeetoacetic ester (not 
exceeding four uses). 

Carbonyl chloride, urea. 

The aromatic hydrocarbons : Kekule's theory and structure of benzene 
(excluding electronic structuies), properties of aromatic compounds; distilla¬ 
tion ol coal tar. Benzene, toluene and xylenes, their teactions and propcities, 
Friedel-Crafts reaction, h’ittig's reaction. Horner’s absolute method of 
orientation. 

The Aromatic halogen comjKiunds : Mouolialogon substitution products; 
chlorobenzene, broinobenzene, jodobenzcne, benzyl chloride. Benzal chloride, 
Benzo-tnehlonde and their ptoperties. 

The Aromatic intro compounds mono mnobenzenc. tunitrotolin-iie and 
their properties. 

The Aromatic amines : Properties and preparation of the following umiim 
compounds, aniline, methyl aniline, dimethyl aniline, toluidmes, benzvlamine 
aud Bulphanilie acid. 

Preparation and Bead ions of Duizo c ompomuls (omitting constitution! 
Preparation and properties of Phenyl hydrazine and gnethvl orange. 

The Sulphonie Acids : Benzene siilphonic acids. 

’I'lie Phenols : Preparation and properties of the phenols, mono-nifro- 
plicuol, picric acid and anisole. 

Aromatic alcohols, aldehydes and kcioucs : Benzyl alcohol, aromatic 
aldeliyde-Ben/.aldehyde, aromatic ketones acetophenone, benzo-pbcnonc. 

Phenolic aldehyde - Rahey (aldehyde (Beimer-Tieinauu reaction). 

Aromatic Arids • Benzoic Acid. Benzoic anhydiide, henzainide, benzoic 
esteis, phenvl acetic acids, Cinnamic acid. Salnylic acid, acetyl salicylic acid. 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 

Tn addition to a fuller treatment of the subjects proscribed tor the I.A. 
and I.Re. course, the following 

Atomic thorny, .simple conception of atomic structure (including atomic 
number and isotopes), mid electronic theory of valency (m outline), periodic 
classification of the elements. The kinetic theory of gases: deviations from 
gas laws, specific heats and ratio of specific heats, vander Waal's equation of 
state, continuity of state, the principle of corresponding states. The liquefac¬ 
tion of gases (elementary treatment), (Ictieial properties of solutions : 
osmosis, osmotic pressure, molecular weight of dissolved substances, deter¬ 
mination of lowering of vapour pressure, determination of relation between 
vapour piessure and osmotic pressure, ideal solutions, static and dynamic 
methods of measuring vaj>om - pressures, elevation of boiling point, laws of 
elevation of boiling point, depression of freezing points, limitation of the 
methods for the determination of molecular weights in solution, abnormal 
molecular weights. 

Elements of thermochemistry : Hess’s law of constant heat summation. 

Chemical equilibrium : reversible aud irreversible reactions, law of mass . 
action, equilibrium in homogeneous systems; verification of the mass action. 
T> Chateliers’ Theorem, homogeneous equilibrium in liquids, equilibrium in 
heterogeneous systems—phase rule as applied to one component system. 

Elementary ideas of chemical kinetics : order of reaction, determination 
of the order of a reaction—saponification of ethyl acetate. 

Elementary knowledge of homogeneous and heterogeneous catalysis, auto- 
catalysis, catalysis by enzymes, catalyst poisons, mechanism of catalytic 
reactions (elementary treatment). 

Electrolysis and electrolytic dissociation; Electrolysis—Faraday's laws. 
Arrhenium theory of electrolytic dissociation, specific, equivalent and molar 
conductivity, measurement of conductivity of solutions, Transport number, 
Kohlransrh’s law, strong and weak electrolytes, degree of dissociation—Osla- 
walds’ law of dilution, solubility product and its application in analytical 
chemistry, abnormality of strong electrolytes (theory of Del —Hukol—Onsagar 
is not to be taught). Strength of acids and baefes—determination of strength 
of acids and bases, ionisation of water—ionic product of water, hydrolysis of 
salts, neutralisation, hydrogen ion concentration— Ph, determination of Ph, 
buffer solution, indicators—theory of indicators (elementary treatment). 

The colloidal state : crystalloids and colloids, classification of the colloids 
peptisation, lyophobic and lyopbillic colloids, preparation of colloidal suspen- 
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sions, Brownian movement, catapboresis, coagulation of colloidal solutions and 
optical properties of colloidal solutions, protective colloids—gold number. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Theoretical 

1. Atomic theory; simple conception of atomic structure, atomic number, 
isotope (elementary idea, omitting separation); valency (elementary conception 
of electro-valency, co-valency, co-ordination valency); periodic classification of 
the elements. 

2. Double and complex salts, Werner's theory (elementary ideas, ex¬ 
cluding space-configuration and isomerism). 

3. Methods of determination of equivalent weight, and atomic weight 
(including accurate determination of atomic weight—Stas' method)—Richard’s 
method. 

4. Application of law of mass action in analytical practices and indus- 
ti ial processes. 

v 5. Study of the following elements and their chief compounds : 

Note. —(a) Large-scale preparations, and winning of metals are included 
omitting technological and metallurgical details. 

( b ) Chief compounds comprise; Hydrides, halides, oxides and oxy-acids 
of non-metals, and hydrides, halides, oxides, hydroxides, sulphides, sulphates, 
nitrates and carbonates of metals. 

(c) In addition to a fuller treatment of the subjects for the Intermediate 
course, specified topics are also to be studied. 

Helium, neon, argon, krypton and xenon (history of discovery of argon 
and helium, isolation, atomic weight, place in the periodic table). 

Oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen (including water, air, hydrogen peroxide and 
ozone). Deuterium and its oxide (elementary study). Manufacture of am¬ 
monia and nitric acid. Hydrazine, Hydrazoic acid, hydroxylamine, nitrous 
and hyponitrous and (structure omitted.) 

Flourine, chlorine, bromine, iodine and their hydrides (comparative study 
of properties). Oxides and oxy-acids of chlorine. 

Sulphur, sulphurous and thiosulphurir acids (preparation and reactions), 
Sulphuric and (including physico-chemical principles of manufacture, but 
excluding theory of formation of chamber crystals). 

Boron and silicon (omitting constitution of their hydrides, and of silicates) 

Glass. 

Carbon. Coal gas; producer gas and water-gas (elementary) Carbides of 
silicon and calcium. 

Phosphorus, arsenic. 

Lithium, sodium, potassium, ammonium, copper, silver, gold, Calcium, 
strontium, barium, magnesium, zinc, cadmium, mercury, aluminium, tin, 
lead, antimony, bismuth, chromium, manganese, iron, cobalt and nickel. 

Note. —Teaching shonld aim at correlation of properties on the basis of 
periodic classification. Simple valency bond structures of oxides and oxy- 
acids. and electronic structure of simple compounds (excluding resonance) are 
included. 

Paper I —Organic and Physical, Paper II—Inorganic and Physical 
a nest ions are to he so grouped that marks may be distributed uniformly as 
far as possible among the three subjects. 

Practical 

Qualitative analysis of inorganic mixtures containing not more than 
three radicals from the following lists :— 

Silver, lead, mercury, bismuth, copper, cadmium, arsenic, antimony, 
tin. iron, aluminium, chromium, zinc, manganese, cobalt, nickel calcium, 
strontium, barium, magnesium, sodium, potassium and ammonium, and their 
oxides, hydroxides, chlorides, bromides, iodides, fluorides, sulphates, sul¬ 
phides, sulphites, thiosulphates, chromates, carbonates, phosphates,' nitrites, 
nitrates and borates. 

2. Detection of elements and detection of any one of the following 
groups in organic compounds : 

? ! NH,, NO,, OH, CO, COOH and COOC,H, 

3„ Acidimetrv and alkalimetry, oxidation and redaction methods of 
vahunetric analysis with potassium permanganate and potassium dichromate; 
idometry, gravimetric estimation of silver, iron and sulphate. 
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Distribution of Marks in the B.Se. Pass Practical Examination. 


Inorganic qualitative ... ... ... 80 

Organic qualitative ... ... ... 20 

Inorganic quantitative ... ... ... 30 

Viva and Record ... ... ... 20 

Total 100 


Practical Note Books signed at regular intervals by the teachers are to 
be submitted; otherwise the candidate may be debarred from the examination. 

Honours Course 
Paper—I 

In addition to the topics for the pass course, the following should be 
studied 

A detailed study of the following sections of organic chemistry is 
required. 

Aliphatic compounds : Hydrocarbons : Saturated hydrocarbons up to five 
carbon atoms, petroleum—its cracking, simpler alicyclic hydrocarbons. 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons : olefines, acetlenes, diolefines. 

Halogen derivatives of hydrocarbons. 

Alcohols : methyl, ethyl, propyl, butyl and amyl alcohols, theories of 
fermentation, allylalcohol. 

Fuller treatment of Polyhydric alcohols—glycols, .glycerol. 

Aldehydes and ketones; unsaturated aldehydes and ketones, e.g., acrolein, 
erotonic aldehyde, mesityl oxide and phorone. 

Hydroxyaldehydes : Glycolic aldehyde—Preparation and Properties. 
Dialdehydes : Glyoxal—its preparation and properties. Diketones, Diacetyl, 
acetyl acetone and acetonyl acetone—their preparation and Synthetic uses. 

Monocarboxylic acids and Dicarboxylic acids including glutaric, adipic, 
pimelic and suberic acids. 

Stereochemistry : Optical and geometrical isomerism (in details) Walden 
inversion. 

Halogen substituted acids; Mono — , di—, and triehloro acetic acids 
Hydroxy acids : Malic, Keto acids, pyruvic, acetoacetic and levulinic acids. 

Amino acids : Glycine, alanine. 

Elementary ideas about proteins. 

Constitution of Cyanides, isocyanides, preparation and uses of diazome- 
tbane and guanidine. 

Organometallic compounds of zinc, and magnesium. 

Thio alcohols, thio ethers, sulphoxides and sulphones, thioures, thiocyanic 
acid. 

Carbohydrates—monosacbhia.ridos—configuration of the monosaccharides 
Synthetic methods in the chemistry of monosaccharides, detection of 
sugars. Disaccharides—sucrose, lactose, maltose (proof of structure not 
required). 

Benzene and its hoinologues. 

Structure of benzene—with the concept of resonance. 

Diphenyl methane, triphenylmethane and free radicals, naphthalene, 
anthracene. 

Halogen derivatives, sulphonic, acids and nitro derivatives of aromatic 
hydrocarbons, preparation and constitution of naphthalene and anthracene. 

Aromatic alcohols, phenols, ethers and naphthols, alizarin and quinazarin. ' 

Aromatic amines, diazo and azo compounds, azo dyes and naphthyl 
amines. 

Aromatic aldehydes, ketones and qninones—amines and anthra-quinones. 

Aromatic monocarboxylic acids and their derivatives; halo, nitro, 
amino—and hydroxy substituted aromatic acids, plithalic acids and their 
derivatives ana coumarin. 

Preparation and properties of pyridine, quinoline, isoquinoline, indole. 
Preparation, constitution and uses of indigo. 

Syntheses and uses of the following : Malachite green. Fluorescein, 
magenta* alizarin, eosin and phenolphthalein. 

In addition to the reactions which are necessary for the preparation of 
the above compounds elementary study of the following reactions with two 
examples in eaoh case: 

1. Reformatsky’s reaction. 

2. Knoevenagel reaction, 

3. Michael reaction. 

4. Hoesch’s reaction. 

6. Gatterman's reaction. 
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The student should be capable of devising possible syntheses of com¬ 
pounds (not necessarily mentioned in the text books) involving above reactions. 

Detection of the following (omitting estimation) groups :— 

-OH, NH, NTT It. NO,, COOH. OO.Et, CHO, CO,—CN, R-O—R, 

Fafkr II 

1. Radio-artivily, Structure of the atom. 

Elementary idea of Nuclear constitution; atomic number, isotope. 
Artificial transmutation. artificial radio activity, simple concept of nuclear 
fission. 

Valency; electronic theory of valency, electro-valency, co-valency, metallic 
bond, co-ordinal ion valcncv 

Complexes peifcct and imperfect; Werner's theory, (including space 
configuration and isomcii-m of morgana complexes, inner metallic com¬ 
plexes). 

2. Modern meth ids of di lei initiation of atomic and molecular weights. 

3. Study (if the followin'.' elements and their principal compounds- - 
Selenium, tellurium, rae-dum. rubidium, radium, uranium and platinum. 

4. Fuller treatment of the elements and their compounds in the pass 
syllabus, including the following topics 

Compounds nt meit pa-os, Emms of hydrogen. Hydrides, Oxides 
Peracids and persahs (e.g. of boron, carbon, sulphur and chromium). Nitrides. 
Amides and arid ambit- (of -ulphiir, pliofphoions, nitrogen and carbon) 
Calgon, Oxides and oxva, id, of ihloune, bromine and iodine. Chlorides, 
sulphides, caibides, rurbonvl- He,c Cons in liquid ammonia and liquid 
Milphnr dioxide. 

Abnormal valency compounds of metals (only those included in the 
course need he treated). 

Binary alloys, amalgams. 

Electron to concept of oxidation and reduction. 

Application of Kcd-nx potentials to the field of inorganic chemistry. 

Indicators choice of uulu afor-. (Hf and pK values. The teaching should 
aim at correlation of propirtics of Elements on the basis of the periodic table, 
atomic structure, atomic and ionic volumes. 


Pnpfr III 

Detailed treatment of the tropes included in the Tass course syllabus, 
to which the following an* specially added:— 

(t) Closes :-Kinetic tlieon of gases, ideal gas equation, and derivations 
of the same: Maxwell's disti ilmt ion of velocities fwithout derivation). Colli 
sion number. 

Equations of state Van dm- Waal's. Dieterici and Bertbellot’s equations 
and their limitations. 

Critical states - Equal ion of corresponding states. Specific heats and 
Viscosity of gases. 

Determination of molecule i weights of gases—limiting densities—dis- 
.-.ocialion. 

Principles of liquefaction. 

(ii) Liquids :--Molar volumes ‘■hitfaee tension—association of liquids— 
Paraehor Viscoutv of Liquids —eb>mentnry ideas of molar refractive index 
. and dipole moment. 

ftitf Solids . Specific heat of solids isomorphism, elements of crystal 
structure. Bragg's analysis of NaCl and KC1. 

(w) Energetics: Eloruenlarv treatment of First and Second laws of 
thermodynamic-. Carnot's cycle A Carnot theorem. Kelvin scale of tempera¬ 
ture, specific heat relations—thermo-ehemistrv. Joule-Thomson effect. 
Kirehoff’s equation, Calusiux—Clapeyion equation, Gibb’s—Helmoholtz equa¬ 
tion. Concept* of entropy, froe-energy-Gibb’s potential and their simple 
relations. 

Application of thermodynamic principles to simpler problems in solutions 
chemical equilibrium, E.M.F. of cells, etc. 

(p) Dilute solutions: Osmotic pressure, lowering of vapour pressure and 
freezing points, elevation of boiling points and their relations. Determination 
of molecular weights from the above. 

(vi) Collodial State : Colloids- Classification and general methods of pre¬ 
paration, dialysis. Special properties of colloids. Explanation of colloidal 
charges and mechanism of coagulation. 

Brownian motion. 

Determination of Avogadro number—from Brownian movement, from 
cleetthnle charge from radioactivity, 
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(*it) Equilibrium: Law of mass action and its application to homogeneous 
reactions. Methods of determination of the equilibrium constant. Heteroge¬ 
neous reactions. Vant Hoff isotherm and isochore—Le Chatelier principle. 

(viii) Catalysis: Catalytic reactions—classification—criteria of catalysed 
reaction—application to industrial process. 

Theories of catalysis—Theory of adsorption—Langmuir & Frensolisch 
isotherms: Special types of catalysis—enzyme catalysis, acid-base catalysis, 

(ix) Chemical Kinetics: Order of reaction—equations of Zero, first and 
second order reactions, Methods of the determination of the order. Arrhenius 
equation and mechanism of chemical changes. Autocatalytic and induced 
reactions. 

Simple side—Consequtino reactions. 

Elementary ideas of photochemistry : Beer's and Lambert’s Law, 
Einstein's Law. Molar extinction co-efficient. Photosensitisation—chain 
reaction. H,—Br 2 reaction. 

(aO Phase rule: Phase rule equation: Hernst distribution law. Applica 
tion of phase rule to the following systems. 

(i) (a) water (b) sulphur (r) Carbon dioxide 

(it) equeous solutions of KC1, Na„80 4 , and FeCl a 

(tit) Alloy system, eg-, Tin and Lead, Silver and Copper. 

(iv) Miscibility and distillation of binary liquid mixtures. 

(r> Thermal analysis ol two component systems slated above. 

( vi ) Electrochemistry: Theories of electrolytic dissociation—Faraday’s 
laws. 

Determination of transport number and conductance of solutions. 

Strong and weak electrolytes—Qualitative treatment or Debye-Huckel 
theory. 

Kohlrausch's Law. 

Determination of velocity of ions. 

Application of eondiu tanee measurements. 

Ostwald dilution Law—strength of acids and bases—solubility product- 
hvdroly.sis—ionic product ol water—modem concept of acids and bases. 

Theory of indicators (neutralisation). 

Hydration of ions (treated qualitatively). 

(vii) Electromotive force: Electrode potentials, electromotive series 
E.M.F., of colls. 

Concentration cells, galvanic cells, Daniel cell. Weston cell, Deed and alkali 
accumulators. 

Application of Gibb’s—Helmholtz equation. 

liedox potential—Oxidation-reduction series—Fe' ,+ ~i'e f++ , Hg + —Hg. + 
qninbydrone. 

Application of E.M.F., mcausements 
Buffer solutions—determination of pH. 

Decomposition potential—polarisation and overvoltage. 

(®in) Bndioactivity Atomic structure—Elementary ideas, radioactive radia¬ 
tion, disintngation theory of Butherford, Sody's Law. 

Uranium series only. 

Uses of spectroscopic methods in Chemistry. 

Paper IV 

History of Chemistry—Lives and shoit- accounts of the work of the follow¬ 
ing chemists: — 

Emil Fischer, Kckule, Lavoisier, Mcndeleeff. Arrhenius. Pastu, Van 
Heff add P. C. Bay. 

Water—for industrial and domestic purposes. 

Fuels—Wood, charcoal, coal, coke. oil. natural gas, coal gas, waster gas 
and producer gas. 

Industrial gases—hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, carbon dioxide, dry ice, 
recovery of sulphur dioxide front waste gases, acetylene and its industrial 
usos. 

Industrial carbon, lampblack, carbon black, activated carbon, graphite- 
natural and synthetic. 

Fertilizers—Potassium salts, eynamide, synthetic ammonia, ammonium 
salts, urea, sodium nitrate, phosphatic fertiliser. 

Sodium and its compounds of industrial use. 

Electro-chemical and electro-thermal industries :—aluminium, magnesium, 
potassium chlorate and perchlorate, calcium carbide, artificial abrasives. 

Sulphur industries—mining and refining, recovery of sulphur from waste 

*W«i 

ia -aoifi p— in 
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Sulphuric acid—Chamber and different contact process and also from 
gypsum; sulphur problem in India* 

Nitric acid—Synthetic, from sodium nitrate, salt cake and its disposal for 
useful purposes. 

Chlorine—hydrochloric acid from salt and synthetic, hypochlorities, the 
problem of chlorine utilisation, liquid chlorine and its industrial uses. 

Paints and inorganic pigments:—Zinc white, white lead, lead Chromate, 
red lead, rouge, chromegreen and Ultramarine. 

General knowledge—Oils, fats and waxes—Vegetable oils, animal oils, and 
fata, waxes, hydrogenation of oils, soap for laundry and industrial purposes, 
recovery of glycerine. 

Sugar and starch industries—Manufacture of cane sugar, utilisation of 
molasses and bagasse; manufacture of starch from different sources. 

Fermentation industries—Industrial alcohol from different raw materials; 
acetone and butyl alcohol; vinegar, citric and lactic acids. 

Wood chemicals—Distillation of wood, recovery of by-products. 

Synthetic production of methanol, farmaldebyde and acetone. 

Elementary ideas on Synthetic Fibre, Synthetic plastics and Synthetic 
rubber. 

Petroleum industry—Constituents of crude oil and natural gasses, distilla¬ 
tion of crudes, cracking, refining of petroleum, high-octane petroleums, 
antiknock compounds. 

Preparation of Fnchsine, indigo, alizarine, and Bismark brown -and 
principles of Dyeing. 

Metallurgy—iron, copper, lead, zinc, tin, aluminium, magnesium, nickel, 
gold, silver, (excluding engineering details'), manufacture of steel by different 
processes, alloy etcels, binary non-ferrous alloys. 

Application of:—Law of mass action; Bed-ox potentials-overvoltage; 
concepts of acids, bases and their relative forces in analytical chemistry. 


( Practical ) 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

Qualitative : Analysis of mixtures containing not more than four radicals 
basic or acidic, selected from the list included in the pass syllabus and the 
following : ferre and ferrievanide, chlorate, bromatc, iodafce, sulphocyanide, 
arsenate hypophosbite and silicate. 

Semi-micro methods should be introduced in qualitative analysis. 

Quantitative :— (a) Volumetric analysis—as in the pass syllabus, with 
the addition of argentometric method. 

(6) Gravimetric estimations of silver, lead, iron, zinc, manganese, 
barium, calcium, magnesium, chloride and sulphate. 

Gravimetric experiments should be done in Gooch or sintered crucibles. 

(c) Estimations of mixtures of iron and calcium, iron and copper, iron 
and manganese, copper and zinc, silver and copper, calcium and barium, 
calcium and lead, calcium and magnesium. 


Physical 

1. Molecular weights by Victor Meyer’s method. 

2. Density, surface tension of liquids by drop method, 

3. Viscosity by Ostwald’s viscometer, 

4. Partition co-efficient of iodine between water and benzine 
6. Study of equilibrium of the system. 

Hl-fle^KI. 

by (a) solubility method; 

(b) partition co-efficient method. 

A. Adsorption of acetic add by charcoal. 

,, ,7. Preparation of a buffer solution—acetic acid and acetate— by deter¬ 
mination or pH by indicator. .. , 
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Organic 

1. General reactions and tests of the following organic compounds given 
singly in pure condition :— 


1 . 

Methyl alcohol 

14. 

Oxalic acid 


2. 

Ethyl alcohol 

15. 

Succinic acid 


3. 

Glycerine 

16. 

Citric acid 


4. 

Chloroform 

17. 

Tartaric acid 


5. 

Acetaldehyde 

18. 

Benzoic acid 


6. 

Benzaldehyde 

19. 

Salicylic acid 


7. 

Acetone 

20. 

Phenol 


8. 

Glucose 

21. 

Besorcinol 


9. 

Cane Sugar 

22. 

Aniline 


10. 

' Lactose 

23. 

Methyl aniline 


11. 

Starch 

24. 

Dimethyl aniline 


12. 

Formic acid 

25. 

Urea 


13. 

Acetic acid 


bgkqj 

vbgkqj 

2. 

Examination of a 

solid organic compound in respect of the 

following 


points :— 

(») Detection of the elements (N, Cl, Br, I, S) in the given substance, 
(it) Determination of the rn.p. of the substance. 

(in) Detection of any one of the functional groups present; such as, 
Carbonyl-Carboxyl-, Hydroxyl-, Nitro-, Amino-, Unsaturation, Amido-, 
Anilido-Carboalkoxy-. 

(w) Preparation of a derivative. 

3. Preparation of at least six simple organic substances from amongst 
the following :— 

0.) Ethyl bromide 
(it) Iodoform 
(,’«) Ethyl acetate 
(tt>) Fthalmiide 

(v) Aeeticanhydride 

(vi) Nitrobenzene 
(c it) Bromobenzene 
(viii) m-Dmitrobenzene 

(*x) Acetanilide 

(x) Aniline 

(xi) p-Nitraniline 

The total of marks in the practical examination be distributed as 
follows :— 

(1) Inorganic qualitative 

(2) Inorganic quantitative 

(3) Organic preparation 

(4) Organic detection- 

fa) General 
(6) Solid 

(5) Physical Chemistry 

(6) Oral and records 

Total ... 200 


60 
... 60 
... 25 

... 10 
... 20 

... 25 

... 20 


[Hi) Pieiic acid 
(.nil) Pthalic: anhydride 
(.nr) Cinnamic acid 

Benzyl alcohol (from benzal- 
dehyde). 

(xvi) Benzaldehyde 
(xrt't) Benzoic add (from toluene) 
(xvni) Anthraquinone 

[xix) Benzalacetophenone 

(xx) Methyl orange. 


Practical Note Books signed at intervals by the teachers are to b* 
submitted; otherwise the candidate may be debarred from examination. 
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CENTRAL BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, AJMER. 

Tbs tinder mentioned candidates had resorted to unfair means at the Intermediate 
Examination of 1950. Their present examination has therefore been canoelled and the; 
have further been debarred from appearing at the Intermediate Examination of the Board 
in 1960. 


Roll No. Bnd 
name of Exam 

Name of candidate 

i Father's name 

Place of 
residence 

Years for 
which debarred 

46 Inter. Sc. Jiwan Lai Agrawal Ramvishal Agrawal 

Satna 

Inter. Exam, of 1959 





cancelled and de¬ 
barred from the 
Inter. Exam, of 
I960, 

519 Inter. Arts 

Girdhar Gopal 

Ganesb Prasad 

Jodhpur 

Do. 


Gupta 



849 

Jngdisb Rai 

Msngal Sain 

Ajmer 

Do. 

899 

James Simon 

Harry Samuel 

Abu Road 

Do. 


Samuel 



1843 

Ram Swaroop 

Mangilal 

Shahpura 

Do. 


Tosniwal 

Tosniwal 



3809 

Prem Bahadur 

Ragbunath Sabai 

Delhi 

Do. 


Saxena 

Saxena 



4185 

Sana Harinadha 

S. Cb. Satyana- 

Tekkali 

Do. 


Swamy 

rayanrao 



4562 

Mrs. Savitri Devi 

Gauri Sbanker 

Nasirabad 

Do. 

4952 

Gupta 

Agrawal 


Do. 

Priya Uanjan Sen 

Kali Kicker Sen 

Rewa 


Gupta 

Gupta 


Di. 

5333 

Dhirendra Chandra Kali Pads Boso 

Satna 


Bose 




5519 

Prahlad Siogh 

Raja Ram Namdeo 

Jabalpur 

Do. 


Namdeo 


6555 

Ramavatar Chatur- Jagannath Pd. 

Satna 

Do 


vedi 

Cbaturvedi 



7831 

Rashid Ahmad 

Aim Ahmad 

Bhopal 

Do. 

7852 

Ravi Shanker 

Murlidhar Tiwari 

Bhopal 

Do. 


Tiwari 


AGRA UNIVERSITY 


(S. A. Haider). 

Secretary. 


Notification No. CF 4 of 1959 


I. It is hereby notified that the Examinations of 1959 of the following candidates have 
been cancelled and they have further been debarred from appesriog at any Examination of 
the University in the year I960, as they used or attempted to use unfairmeans during the 
University Examination of 1959. 

Senate House, Agra, R. S. Agarwal, 

July 1,1959. Acting Registrar. 


B.A. PART I. 


R. No. 

Enrol. No. 

Name of candidate 

College or Centre. 

3857 

A587175 

Jagdish Saran Agrawal 

Bareilly College, BafeilTy 

2821 

A687284 

Rajiv Lochan Dwivtdi 

Do. 

3466 

A584839 

Jagdish Prasad 

D.A.V. Col. Bnlandsbabr 

5411 

A5711510 

Lalta Tiwari 

Teacher, Varanasi K. N. Govt. Col. 
Gyanpur Centre 

Ch. Ch. College, Kanpur 

6029 

A5812682 

Jagdish Singh Rathore 

6322 

A58847 

Ashwini Kumar Tripathi 

D.A.V, College, Kanpur 

6849 

A58870 

Balbir Singh 

Do. 

64-2 

A58442 

Daya Narain Dubey 

Do. 


A58522 

Indra Pal Singh Cbauhan 

Do. 

mi 

A576889 

(Km) Ksmal Devi 

Do. 

>; 6749 

A58709 

Ora Prakash Srivastsva 

Do. 

«831 

*58788 

Baj Bahadur Singh 

Do. 
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6885 

A58839 

Bam Chandra Gupta 

Do. 

6998 

A58932 

Salig Bam Patbak 

Do. 

7097 

A581022 

Shyam Behari Pathak 

Do 

7237 

A581147 

Vishnu Dayal 

Do 

9137 

A562640 

Dharampal Singh 

Ex. St. N.R.E.C. College, Kbnrja 

9153 

A678720 

Bamesh Chandra 

Do. 

9164 

A578763 

Vishan Swarup Sharma 

Do. 

10080 

A6810070 

Chaman Singh Verma 

Meerut Col. Meerut 

11227 

A585775 

Suresh Chand Sharma 

KB. Mabavidyalaya, Mirzapur 

11877 

A583006 

Virendra Knmar Jain 

KGK. College. Moradabad 

11882 

A588009 

Vishnu Nath 

Do. 

11914 

A6714744 

Jitendra Singh (Priroue) 

B.S.M.Deg. Col. Dbampur (KGK. Col. 
Moradabad) Centre. 

11959 

A689922 

Surendra Kumar Agrawal 

Do. 

12152 

A5710188 

Brahma Singh Verma 

S.D.Col. Muzaffarnagar 

12719 

A688083 

(Kr) KUhore Singh Guyar 

B.A. PART- 

D.V. College, Oral 

-II 

228 

A57S36 

Yogeahwar Nath Tripathi 

Agra College, Agra 

292 

A 5611042 

Mahendra Kumar Kulehresbtha St. BR. Col. Agra (Centre Agra 

College). 

318 

A672165 

Baghubir Singh Bbagaur 
Jsgdisb Chandra Paliwal 

Do. 

701 

A5318148 

(A.K. College Shikohabad Ex. St.) Agra 
Col. Agra Centre 

1721 

A5G15167 

(Km) Pnshpa Gupta 

Womani-T. B. Kanya Mahavidyalaya, 
Aligarh Centre 

2934 

A574967 

(Km) Krishna Kumari Oupta 

DAV. Col. Debradun. 

2943 

A674875 

(Km) Lnkshmi Srivastava 

Do. 

4213 

A5412153 

(Km) Qazia Tahira Khatoon 

Woman—MMH. Col. Ghaziabad, Centre 

421/ 

A5414690 

(Smt) Satgur Peari Agrawal 

Woman Do. 

4886 

A57895 

Bam 8ewak Singh 

Bundelkbaud College, Jbansi 

6166 

A5611504 

Bri;endra Kishoie 

Ex. St. D.A.V. Col. Kanpur Centre 

6178 

A549513 

Girdharilal Srivastava 

Do. 

6188 

A5611686 

Jagdish Prasad Nigam 

Do, 

6253 

A665110 

Baghubir Siugh Saluja 

Ex. St. D.A V. Col. Kanpur Centre 

6423 

A5587 

Sharda Sharan Kulshresbtba 

Ex. St. St. John College, Agra, D.A.V. 
College Kanpur Centre 

6626 

A5315273 

Devi Sbanker Tripathi 

Do. 

6678 

A637912 

Pramod Kumar Shukla 

Do. 

7830 

A579624 

Ayodhya Prasad Sharma 

V.S.S.D. Col. Kanpur 

7677 

A568659 

Bam Singh (Princes) 

N.R E.C. Col. Khnrja 

8060 

A573417 

Mahendra Singh 

K.V. College. Macbhra 

8207 

A561292 

Nem Singh 

K.B. Deg. Col. Mathura 

8240 

A679047 

Bamesh Chandra Patni 

Do. 

8473 

A5214291 

Anand Mohan Saxena 

Teacher, Etab. K.B. Deg. Col. Mathura 
Centre 

9642 

A5620052 

(Km) Chaudravati Shrotriya 

Woman G.D. College, Moradabad Centre 

9945 

A663928 

Suresh Chandra 

B.8o. PART- 

KGK. College, Moradaoad 

-I. 

30 

A588983 

Bishambher Lai Kalucba 

81. Agra College, Centre Senate Bouse 
Agra 

Do. 

81 

A589006 

Har Mahendra Singh 

91 

A689176 

Jagdish Chandra Magon. 

Do. 

1316 

A603561 

Bikram Singh Bana 

DAV. Col, Debradun 

1463 

A676107 

Narinder Singh Sawhney 

Do. 

1632 

A67B190 

(Km) Aoandi Jadli 

Ex. St. Do, 

1761 

A574687 

Narain Das Kapur 

M.M.H. Col. Ghaziabad 

2309 

A681267 

Durga Prasad Trivedi 

DAV. College, Kanpur 

2450 

A681347 

Mahesh Chandra Gupta 

Do. 

2489 

A677167 

Murari Lai Lheer 

Do. 

2499 

A681618 

Narendra Kumar Sharma 

Do. 

8044 

A686978 

Hoop Chandra 

NREC. Col. Klrarja 

8070 

A678769 

Bhnvnarendra Chandra Gupta 

Ex. St. Do. 

4065 

A682061 

Narendra Kumar 

Hindu College, Moradabad 

4692 

A5811098 

Bhsgirath Bingh 

Govt. Rasa Col. Rampur 
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B.Sc. PART- 

-II 

641 

A6610685 

i Irehad Ahmad 

Bareilly College, Bareilly 

703 

A673595 

Ramesh Cbaudra Sharma 

SM. College, Chandausi 

1240 

A577075 

Gyancahwar Dayal Tiwari 

DAV. Col. Kanpor. 

1394 

A549299 

Satya Deo SaranjBhaigava 

Do. 

1544 

A655940 

Bam Mohan Shukia 

Do. 

1764 

A 546406 

Rarnbir Sharma 

Ex. St. NREC. College, Kburja 

2134 

A525227 

Pram Prakaah Gupt.i 

Ex. St. Hindu College, Moradabad 



B.COM. PART—1 

395 

A668046 

Uma Sbsnker Sharma 

St. P. C. Bagla Col. Hathras 




Centre B.S. College, Aligarh 

1016 

A581771 

Man jit Singh 

DAV. College, Kanpur 

1337 

A577694 

Bameah Chandra Misra 

Ex. St. Do. 

1769 

A679149 

Jagdish Chandra Gupta 

KRD. College. Mathura 



B.COM. PART 

-11 

137 

A57627 

Bhagwati Prasad Sharma 

BEI. Dayalbagh Agra 

358 

A676967 

Devi Shanker 

B.S. College, Aligarh 

278 

A576979 

Mahendra Bhnahsn 

Do. 

466 

A556443 

Newal Kishore Tandon 

Ex. St. Bareilly College, Bareilly 

609 

A674656 

Charan Daas Venna 

M M.H. Col. Ghaziabad 

882 

A577472 

Jagdish Narain Gupta 

D.A.V. College, Kanpur 

958 

A548862 

Mohd. Athnr Siddiqui 

Do. 

1024 

A677593 

Rrnneeh Chandra Gupta 

Do. 

1491 

A56733 

Girja Prasad Cliaube 

Ex. St. VSSD. Col. Kanpur 



B.Se. (Ag) Part- 

-I 

248 

A5713236 

Cbobal Singh Kb-khar 

Ex- St. J. V. College, Baraut. 



M Com. Final 


245 

A566546 

Earn ltakhan Kureel 

DAV. College, Kanpur 



M.Sc. (Ag) Previous. 

64 

A5516479 

Kapil Deo Singh 

Govt. Agrie. Col. Kanpur 



Third B. Sc. (Engg) 

68 

A5514990 

Kanwar Sukhdarshan Singh Aul 

Engg. College, Dayalbagh-Agra 



M A. (Previous) 


699 

A555088 

Prem Nath Tripatbi 

D. A. V. College, Kanpur 

2284 

A5611982 Raghunath Singh 

—d<— 

2841 

A501716 

Sokhbir Singh Tbakur 

S. D. College, Muzaffarnagar, Centre 




and Teacher, Muzaffarnagar. 



JLL.B. (Previous) 

871 

A5812255 Anand Komar Bakaja 

MMH. Col. Ghaziabad. 

967 

A5593S5 

Swatantra Prakaash Agrawal 

—do— 

980 

A5713202 Gautom Rishi Vasdeo 

E x . St. — do— 

1043 ‘ 

A5815592 Atiq Ahmad 

St.. Dayanand Col. of Law, Kanpur 




DAV. College, Kanpur Centre 

1171 

A549589 

Jaswant Bai Dave 

—do— 

1199 

A583019 

Krishna Kumar Lai 

—do— 

1250 

A683021 

Niamat Dllah Khsn 

—do— 

1489 

A656268 

Gur Prasad Srivastava 

—do — 

1492 

A5312423 Hari ShaDker Acrawal 

—do— 

1766 

16493 

B. N. Katiyar 

Ex. St. VSSD. Col. Kanpur 

2336 

A5713G70 Raiendra Kumar Sharma 

Ex Student, KGK. Col. Moradabad 




Centre, 



LL.B. Pinal 


26 

A518172 


Agra College, Agra. 

353 

A648583 


Dayanand Col. of Law. Kanpur 

4%‘s 

A6516075 Badbey Shy am Sharma 

-do— 

6«r 

A650796 

Bam Krishna 

Meerut College, Meerut 

766 

A6212141 Prem Narayan Prem 

KGK. Col. Moradabad 
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II. The Examination* of the following candidates have been cancelled for 1969 as they 
used or attempted to use unfaimeans at the Examinations of 1969. 



B.A. Part- 

-I 

258 

, A6816626 Ravendra Swamp Shivahare 

Agra College, Agra 

11701 

A682864 Krishna Pal Gupta 

KGK. College, Moradabad 


B.A. Part— 

-II 

4989 

A6712999 Gopi Lai Sharma 

Teacher Bundelkhand College, Jbansi 



Centre. 


B.Sc. Part— 

-11 

616 

A549332 Surendra Siogb 

Jab Vedic College, Baraut 

1691 

A45J221 Ramesh Prasad Saksena 

D, A. V. College, Kanpur Centre 



Ex. Student Bareilly College, Bareilly 


B.Com. Part- 

-II 

1001 

A577574 Rajendra Bhalla 

D. A. V. College, Kanpur 


B.Sc. (Ag) Part—I 

386 

A6711087 Yogeshwar Sharma 

Govt. Agrie. Col. Kanpur 


B Sc. (Ag) Part—II 

6 

A57^3',)4 Bhuteshwar Singh 

B. R. College, Agra 

71 

A55RJ012 Urnesh Kumar 

Ex. St. —do— 


, M.Sc. (Ag) Previous 

142 

A5813310 Tahal Ram Sakhani 

Govt. Agrie. Col. Kanpur 


LL.B- Previous 

1451 

A49632 Ayodhyi Prasad Tewari 

Ex- St. D. A. V. College, Kanpur 

1460 

A558792 Bhawaui Prasad 

—do — 


LL.B. (Final) 

80 A652L1 Subbash Chandra Jain Agra College, Agra 

431 A5715152 Radhey Pati Tripathi D. A. V Col. of Law, Kanpur 

DAV. Col. Kanpur Centre 

491 A525340 Brahma Deva Tripathi Ex. St. —do— 

III. Tne Examinationi of the following candidates have been cancelled for 1969 and 
they have further been debarred from appearing at any examination of the University during 
the years 1960 and 1961. 

B.Sc. Part—I 

3377 A5810617 Krishna Knmar Sharma Meerut College, Meerut 

[B.Sc. Part—II 

1499 A655756 Jawahar Lai Bhabia D. A. V. Col. Kanpur 

1640 A5215904 Yash Pal Malhotra — do— 

The cases of the following five candidates are under consideration of the University, and 
the decision taken there on will be announoed later on 

B.A. Part—I 

R. No. 2798 A697265 Prem Prakash Seksena. (Previous) 

„ 6613 A59633 Jagdish Naiain Shivhare 
,, 7109 A576692 Santosh Chandra Nigarn 

B.A. Part—Ilj 

«. No. 6849 A509363 Suresh Chandra Upadhayaya, Teacher, 

Ex. St. D. A. V. Col., Kanpur. 

„ 6804 A555306 Rudra Nath Pandey. 

Sd./ 

The 8ad July, 1969. Illegible, 

Asstt. Registrar (Con/ ) 

For Registrar. 
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AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CP 61,1959 

In partial modification of this office Notification No. CF 4 of 1969 dated July 1,1959, 
regarding the candidates found using unfairmeans during the University Examinations 
of 1959, it is hereby notified that Shri Jawahar Lai Bhatia, a candidate for the B, Sc. 
Part II Examination 1959 R. No. 1499 Enrolment No. A565756 of D. A. V. College, Eanpnr 
who was debarred from appearing at any Examination of the University before 1962 has now 
been permitted to appear at an Examination of the University in 1961, if otherwise eligible. 


Senate House, 
Agra 

Dec. 24, 1959 


M. Ray, 

D. So., P. N. I., 
Registrar 


AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CP 14 of 1959 

It is hereby notified that the examinations of 1959 of the following oandidates bava 
Leen canopied and they have further been debarred from appearing at any examination 
of the University in the year 1960, as they use! or attempted to use unfairmeans during the 
University examination of 1959 : 


B.A. Part—I 


R. No. Enrol. No. Name. 


College or centre 


2798 A587205 Prem Prakaeh Saxena 

6543 A58533 Jagdish Narain Shivahare 

7409 A576692 Santosh Chandra Nigam. 


Bareilly College, Bareilly 
D. A. V. College. Kanpur 
Ex. St. —do— 


B.A. Part—II 


6304 A555305 Rudra Nath Pandey Ex. 8t. D. A. V. College, Kanpur 

6849 A509363 Suresh Chandra Upadhayaya Teacher. 


Senate House, 
Agra 

July 14, 1959 


R. S. Agarwai, 
Actg. Registrar 
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COLERIDGE ON POETIC METHOD 
AND FORM ’ 

Dr. P. S. Sastri, M.A., M.Litt., Ph.D. 

University of Saugor, Saugor ( MP) 

1. Coleridge was not so much interested in the emotional aspect 
of poetry, but in the voluntary aspects of poetic creation A conscious 
direction of the will is present in all great literature. Such a will 
introduces a method or system as the animating principle. This 
method may be another name for imagination which calls time “into 
life and moral being," which is conducive to the “homogeneity of 
character," and which spreads “the tone, the atmosphere, of the ideal 
world around situations, of which, for the common view, custom had 
bedimmed all lustre" (Friend FI. 4 ; 181*2). It communicates to the 
fleeting moments ‘the imperishableness of a spiritual nature (Fr. 490). 

By method he means ‘unity with progression ’ It is “that which 
unites, and makes many things one in the mind of man." He 
observes that poetry "owes its whole charm, and all its beauty, and 
all its power, to the philosophical principles of the Method" (Treatise 
on Method 36). It is a principle of unity which realises greater and 
greater coherence as it progresses with the materials like feelings, 
emotions, thoughts, ideas and words. 

Method becomes natural “to the mind which has become accus- 
lotned to contemplate not things only, or for their own sake alone, 
but likewise and chiefly the relations of things, either their relations 
to each other, or to the observer or to the state and appiehens’on of 
the bearers. To enumerate and analyse these relations, with the 
conditions under which alone they are discoverable is to teach the 
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science of method” (The Friend, 491-92?. Method, then implies a 
union of many facts or factors directed by and to a common end 
(Fr. 511). It is the principle seeking to realise the unity of the things, 
and their unity with the conscious self. In this endeavour the pro¬ 
gression is towards an identity, towards the elevation of things to 
that of living words. As a consequence it integrates the external 
with the internal. In this process the principle of Method implies 
a proper balance ‘‘between our passive impressions and the mind’s 
own reactions on the same” (Fr 494). That is, it takes consciousness 
to the intenser moment of self-consciousness, a moment when one 
strikes us as inspired. It is “the unpremeditated and evidently 
habitual arrangement of (the poet’s) words, grounded on the habit of 
foreseeing, in each integral part, or in t-wry sentence, tlie whole that 
(the poet) intends to communicate” (The Friend, pp. 489 90). Thus 
the operation of the method is that activity of self-consciousness 
which has a definite vision of the end to be realised. This vision is 
at the very starting post. And then it agrees with the immanent 
teleology of the universe which is what Coleridge means by the crea¬ 
tivity of nature. 

The expression assumed by method depends upon the nature and 
progression of the emotions. The emotion strives to express itself in 

a specific form. The “exuberance of mind.interferes with the 

forms of method ; but sterility of mind.wanting the spring and 

impulse to mental action, is wholly destructive of the method” (The 
Friend, 494'. It is the habit of method that can give connections 
and sequence. The fusion of passion, as in the case of Mrs. Quickly, 
replaces these. The want of method submits the understanding to 
mere events and images which are neither classified nor appropriated 
properly. The only connections such persons are aware of, are those 
of time and place (Fr. 491). All logical aod psychological relations 
are. overlooked. Then too the form may be maintained or preserved 
but it will be a form embodying confusion ; confusion and formality 
are therefore declared to be the opposite poles of the same null-point 
(Fr. 497). “The terms system, method, science, are mere improprie¬ 
ties of courtesy, when applied to a mass enlarging by endless apposi¬ 
tions, but without a nerve that oscillates, or a pulse that throbs, in 
sign of growth or inward sympathy” (Ibid 3.132). The normal being 
calls only his memory into action and he tries to reproduce the objects 
l;j and events in the order in which they first occurred to him. He 
no attempt at relating them to one another round any specific 
•pdftisTO'■■*. This is what be calls “a staple, or starting-post, in the 
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narrator himself.” Once there is a starting-post, then “things the 
most remote and diverse in time, place, and outward circumstance, 
are brought into mental contiguity and succession, the more striking 
as the less expected” (Ibid 495). It is the educated and systemati¬ 
sing mind that gives a character and individuality to it's moments. 
This specific character cornea from the germinal power. It is the 
absence of method that characterises fancy or associationi8m 

‘The absence of tt e leading thought..’ of the initiative, results in 
mental confusion. True method involves “a progressive transition" 
which always presupposes a prior conception of the end. Conse¬ 
quently the expression of such a mind is characterised by compression 
and rapidity, by the omission of the superfluous, and by the attention 
to what is necessary. The tendency to omission secures unity. But 
the absence of the principle of progression results in‘a mere dead 
arrangement’(Fr, 497). The improaressive arrangement falls in the 
same category as the ‘mere mode or set fashion of doing a thing’ 
(Fr 499). What is needed for a true method is an awareness of 
purpose prior to the embodiment in a form. The precognition refers 
to the apprehension of the whole ; and “the whole is of necessity 
prior to its parts” (Fr. 511). The intuition of the entire work of art 
is necessary before it is actually executed. 

Speaking of Shakespeare he observes: “In all his various 
characters, we still feel ourselves communicating with the same 
nature, which is everywhere present as the vegetable sap in the 
branches, sprays, leaves, buds, blossoms, and fruits, their 
shapes, tastes, and odours.” It is here that we find “that just 
proportion, that union and interpenetration, of the universal and 
particular, which must ever pervade all works of decided genius and 
true science. For method implies a progressive transition, and it is 
the meaning of the word in the original language” <Fr. 497). Conti¬ 
nuous transition is necessary to the method ; and neither continuity 
nor transition would be possible if there is no pre-conception, no pre¬ 
cogitation. It is the ‘progressive transition without breach of conti¬ 
nuity/ the ‘principle of unity with progression’ (Fr. 500). 

Neither a generalisation, nor a theory, nor a hypothesis can be 
the ground of the method. One can at best say that method implies 
or involvesIsome sort of a relation. The relation of law is the Kantian 
relation of the category. This is based on identity. A second rela¬ 
tion is the causal ohe. These two are welded into a unity by the 
principle Of method. Having its roots in experience and in know¬ 
ledge, i* is enlivened by the insights of the artist. This enlivening 
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is the work of imagination. When imagination is at work organising 
the data, the passage will be characterised by compression and 
rapidity, with no superfluity and no omission of any relevant detail. 
There will be a nucleus acting like the starting-post. This can be 
the guiding thought or the predominance of some mighty passion. 
In other words, method reveals itself as thought or as imagination. 
In the former case it is connective and in the latter it is coadunative 
(Fr. 496). This word co-adunaiive is related to the term constitutive 
which denotes the specific relation of the idea to fact. The idea is 
constitutive, not regulative, of the particulars. Imagination too does 
not regulate the poetic act, but it is constitutive of the creative act. 
As* constitutive it transcends the dualism of means and end. Hence 
in the contemplation of a whole “we assume an intention, as the 
initiative, of which the end is the correlative” (Fr. 512). It consti¬ 
tutes the basic governing principle in the smse that it embodies the 
spirit of the whole. It is that which gives a specific character to the 
whole ; and the whole then resembles a living organism 

The method in transforming the materials into an orginie unity 
gives a form expressive of good sense. ‘ The sum total of all intel¬ 
lectual excellence is good sense and method. When these have passed 
into the instinctive readiness of habit, when the wheel revolves so 
rapidly that we cannot see it revolves at all, then we call the combi¬ 
nation Genius. But in all modes alike, and in all professions, the 
two sole component parts even of Genius are Good Sense and Method’’ 
(To Lady Beaumont, 1814). It is good sense that enables the genius 
to distinguish the various parts of a whole in terms of means ; and 
they derive their position and characteristics “from the antecedent 
method, or self-organising purpose” (Fr. 513). Good sense and method 
thus form the two inseparable aspects of the same principle operating 
in every creative act. Good sense is revealed more in the formal 
elements known to the classicists as proposition, symmetry and 
balance. From this point of view it can bs said that in Gray’s Sonnet 
the line “And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire,” is a bad line 
“because it conveys incongruous images, because it confounds the 
cause and the effect, the real thing with the personified representative 
of the thing ; in short, because it differs from the language of Good 
Sense” (BL 2.68). Good sense reveals the reconciliation of opposite 
and discordant qualities, and ‘it blends the idea with the image/ 
the image gets charged with the intellectual life from the poet’s own 
sIPIy The intellect and the passion are thereby fused into a unity 
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in such a way that the resulting product is neither mostly intellectual 
nor plainly emotional. The good sense is a mediator here tempering 
both in the interest of securi tig that sanity and tranquillity of mind 
which characterises the genius. 

Coleridge once presented this position in a paradoxical way. 
“Good sense is the body of the poetic genius, fancy its drapery, motion 
its life, and imagination the soul that is every where, and in each, 
and forms all into a graceful and intelligent whole” (BL 2.13). This 
might appear to b; a meaningless formulation in the eighteenth 
century fashion But it embodies the principle Coleridge was endea- 
vouring to express in a concise manner. Good sense here is the 
equivalent of the form while imagination is an immanent principle. 
“All true and living knowledge” must “proceed from within ; it may 
be trained, supported, fed, excited, but cao never be infused, or im¬ 
pressed” (Fr. 514). Such an imagination presents the mental ante¬ 
cedent presupposed in the operation of method. This antecedent 
may be an image or idea received through the sense* ; it originates 
from without. The 'inspiring passion or desire* alone is ‘the imme¬ 
diate and proper offspring of the mind’ (Fr 519). This inspiring 
passion developing itself into a specific medium gives rise to a form. 
The principle of the method thus implies the principle of form. 

2. Form is the unique medium of expression. Like method, 

this form exhibits two possible extremes of its being. Coleridge 

distinguishes the 'form as proceeding’ from ‘shape as superinduced.’ 

The latter imprisons or strangles the thing, while the former is its 

self-witnessing and self-effected sphere of agency” (L 319). The 

‘shape as superinduced’ is the mechanical form existing independently 

as an unalterable pattern Such a pattern has no necessary relation 

to what is expressed ; and consequently it imposes a control or check 

from the outside. This external control interferes with the free 

• 

natural movement of the expressed. As against this, there is the 
‘form as proceeding.’ This is the organic form. It is not a form 
organically related to the content, but it is a form which develops 
necessarily out of the content it seems to embody. 

The organic form is neither fixed nor definite for all time. It is 
a constantly growing or developing entity. While “the fullness of 
nature is without character,” it is “the object of art to give the whole 
ad hotninem ; hence each step of nature hath its ideal, and hence 
the possibility of a climax up to the perfect form of a harmonised 
chaos ’ (L 319). It is when the chaos is harmonised there emerges 
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the perfect form. But the harmonising exists under various degrees 
of perfection, and these can be arranged in an ascending series. The 
climax of this process is reached with the perfect form which is the 
ideal pm sued by the method. Each case of the organic form is an 
essay or experiment in the struggle towards perfection. In this 
process the organic form is active in controlling the varied details 
Hence the essential character and value is revealed in what it subor¬ 
dinates and conquers (L 319). Here it is not the addition or accumu¬ 
lation of details that it presents. On the contrary it fixes the proper 
context for each part, subordinating it to the spirit or character of 
the whole. At times a part claims to be very important and th m it 
sounds a jarring note. The character of the organic form appears in 
conquering it, in controlling it. In other words, while imagination is 
constitutive of the entire creative activity, the organic form is regu¬ 
lative of the actual composition or expression. 

Method and the organic form are the two essential aspects of the 
expression in fine art. They relate this expression to the imagina¬ 
tive activity. Since this activity can be expressed only in and through 
symbols, the organic form presents a highly suggestive expression. 
It is an expression capable to giving us an intimation of reality. The 
artist has to imitate “that which is within the thing, that which is 
active through form and figure, and discourses t 0 us by symbols’' 
(L 316). 

The organic form can then reach a perfection limited by the 
world of symbols. At the same time the idea that transcends the 
symbol and gives rise to it is also the originating source of the organic 
form. That is, the idea has a two-fold manifestation : one is as a 
symbol and the other as an organic form. The idea that gives the 
form is above form since it is “its essence, the universal in the indi¬ 
vidual, or the individuality itself,—the glance and the exponent of 
the indwelling power” (L 316). The entire expression thus emanates 
from the idea which is ‘the indwelling power’ and which is also known 
as the creative imagination. This same imagination also creates the 
content, that which is expressed. Consequently we can bold that 
the imagination itself evolves as the content and also as the form of 
the work of art; and the two then become one or perfect. Thus 
“Each thing that lives has its moment of self-exposition, hnd so has 
each period of each thing, if we remove the disturbing forces of 
«rc%nt. To do this is the business of ideal art” (L 310), l 9 fo 
wl-f-expositian the imagination evolves itself as organic form ; it 
develops a finite form, a /specific character. Such a form is not some- 
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thing external. It is already contained in the original indwelling- 
power. 

In Coleridge’s theory, therefore, we do not have the socalied unity 
of form and content, but their identity. The unity at various levels 
is present in the other kind of form. The form is mechanic, when 
on any given material we impress a predetermined form, not neces¬ 
sarily arising out of the properties of the material” (L 46). ft is the 
outward or circumstantial form. It is at its lowest something like 
the abstract material pattern revealed by the nonsense rhymes. And 
where such a form is present, we have only an association of the 
content with the form ; and the resulting composition will be the 
product of fancy only. This association can be transformed into a 
relation of unity, and this is the initial stage of the organic form, the 
first expression of the imaginative activity. The perfection of the 
organic form represents the stage where content and form realise their 
identity. 

The problem of form is closely related to Coleridge’s theories 
concerning the universal, idea and symbol. The true form is not 
mechanical because it “arises out of the properties of the material.” 
It is the medium that renders possible the organic progression which 
alone can transform nulteity into a unity. The form that proceeds 
directly and intrinsically from this nulteity is the organic form. ‘As 
it develops from within’ this organic form shapes its material as 
well. Then the exterior of the form becomes “the physiognomy of 
the being within, its true image reflected and thrown out from the 
concave mirror.” (L 47/SC 1.224). This is the self-exposition of 
the imaginative activity. As identical with the creative process, the 
imagination is tiuly beyond time and space; and when it appears 
with a determinate character, its form is organic to what is revealed. 
In other words, like the method, the organic form too is an essential 
aspect of imagination. The poetic imagination does not therefore 
refer merely to the thought, or to the feeling, to the emotion ; it 
refers to the entire work of art. Imagination “generates and pro¬ 
duces a form of its own.” This is the form developing from witbin. 

3. The organic form is intuited by the artist at the same 
moment that be has the original insight into the essence. This form 
emerges into being unlike the shape which is actually imposed on the 
objects,. The shape belongs to the world of existence, while form 
belongs to that of essence. The form is given a relatively stable being 
white the essence is always dynamic and progressing. In other 
words, form can never claim finality or perfection. Since- the form 
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is a symbol or indicator of the essence, it is related to human con* 
sciousness. With the help of this form human consciousness tends 
to introduce harmony into the chaos of existence presented to percep¬ 
tion. Then appears the harmonised chaos where the atomic parti¬ 
culars cease to be exclusive existents by being unified and idealised. 
Yet even the organic form is not totally stable. “The organic form 
is innate ; it shapes; as it develops, itself from within, and the 
fullness of its development is one and the same with the perfection 
of its outward form. Such as the life is, such is the form” (L 46-47). 
This, however, does not mean that there is a mere correspondence or 
a simple agreement between the content expressed and the organic 
form. On the other hand, what Coleridge means is that the same 
creative work appears as content and also as form when it is viewed 
from two different points of views. The two are not simply insepa¬ 
rable. They are two aspects of the same whole ; they are one and 
the same. 

It is in this light that we find Coleridge stating that “All the fine 
arts are different species of poetry. The same spirit speaks to the 
mind through different senses by manifestations of itself, appropriate 

to each.The common essence of all consists in the excitement of 

emotion for the immediate purpose of pleasure through the medium 
of beauty” (Principles BL 2.220-1). Poetry then is “the regula 
tive idea of ail the fine arts” (BL 2.223), while imagination is consti¬ 
tutive. Wherever there is the organic form embodying a content, 
there we have the spirit of poetry. And since this can be. and is, 
present in good literary or artistic prose, we cannot treat prose as 
unpoetic. That is “Poetry is not the proper antithesis to prose, but 
to science (I j 9). Poetry is opposed to science for the simple reason 
that the latter is regulated by the understanding and, therefore, is 
devoid of the organic form. 

The literary or artistic prose is not opposed to poetry. The two 
have more or less the same essential nature. And yet they do diffe* 
because of the different forms they separately develop This is only 
a difference of degree. “A poem contains the same elements as a 
prose composition ; the difference, therefore, must consist in a different 
combination of them, in consequence of a different object being 
proposed” (BL 2.8). It is the nature of the intended aim or end 
that will determine tbe kind of combination ; and this takes us to 
thagoperation of the method. The method, involving the preconcep- 
tpij hf the fend and the continuous progression, enables the materials 
&#eVeforp two different degrees of harmony or relative perfection. 
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Prose has one end in view, while poetry has another. The immediate 
objects or ends of these forms are not identical. 

Employing this standpoint Coleridge offers a definition of the 
poem. “A poem is that species of composition which is opposed to 
works of science, by proposing for its immediate object pleasure, not 
truth ; and from all other species (having this object in common with 
it) it is discriminated by proposing to itself 6uch delight from the 
whole, as iB compatible with a'distinct gratification from each compo¬ 
nent part” (J3L 2.10). The works of Plato, Bishop Taylor and Burnet 
show that “poetry of the highest kind may exist without metre." 
But these are not poems because their immediate object is truth (BL 
2.11). The delight arising from the whole is contributed by the parts 
and yet it is other than their totality. The organic form appears to 
be a whole having parts that are vitally related -to one another. The 
parts must ‘mutually support and explain each other’ (BL 2.10) ; and 
this they do because there breathes through them the spirit of the 
whole. The spirit determines the nature of the expressed and that 
of the organic form. 

The poet has ‘to regulate his own style' “by the principles of 
grammar, logic, and psychology. In one word by such a knowledge 
of the facts, material and spiritual, that most appertain to his art, 
as, if it have been governed and applied by good-sense, and rendered 
instinctive by habit, becomes the representative and reward of our 
past conscious reasonings, insights, and conclusions and acquires the 
name of Taste" (BL 2.64). This goodness appears to be discrimi¬ 
nated selection or choice or sanity that springs from “the vivacity 
of the accumulative memory" ; and it ha9 a great similarity with the 
principles of grammar, logic and psychology. These principles are 
the products of reason and understanding. Reason is concerned with 
Ideas which are the "truths, the knowledge or acknowledgment qf 
which require the whole man, the free will, no less than the intellect, 
and which are not therefore merely speculative, nor yet practical, 
but both in one” (Snyder, 100). We come by these rules through 
the activity of imagination which “proceeds upon the all in each of 
human nature” (BL 2 64) and not through the understanding which 
belongs to “the rightful sphere of Logic. “Reason is all end, 
“the understanding all means,” and “the rules in all cases means to 
some end” (Snyder, 110). It is the ‘inward experience,’ the ‘clearer 
intuition’ that enables the poet to apprehend the truth or beauty and 
to express it in the proper form. • 
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.Ln the absence of tile method mid the organic form nothing CUU 
be of any help to the creative artist. The understanding as providing 
the rules does not play a significant role iu the formation of the poetic 
nucleus. “Could a rule be given from without, poetry would cease 

to be poetry, and sink into a mechanical art.The rules of the 

imagination are themselves the very powers of growth and production. 
The words to which they are reducible present only the outlines and 
external appearance of the fruit” (BL 2.1 5). As Whistler said, the 
normal kind of academy picture is only produce, not art ; and in the 
language of Coleridge it is fashioning, not creation. The artistic 
creation is no fashioning because it reveals the imaginative activity 
emerging as method and as organic form. 

4. When words are in their best order, we have prose ; arid 
when the best words are in the best order, there is poetry (TT July 
12,1827). Elsewhere Coleridge seems to render the word ‘best’ by 
‘proper 1 (TT July 3, 183‘3) . Propriety demands an agreement be¬ 
tween the sounds and the intended meaning. It implies some form 
of selection. “The sole difference in style is that poetry demands a 
severer keeping—it admits nothing that prose may not oftener admit, 
but it oftener rejects” (AP 229). Inferring to one of his poems, he 
told Thelwall on 14.10.1797: “A little compression would make it 
a beautiful poem.” It is not a selection of the words, but an accurate 
appropriateness of the words for the communication. In this light 
he says, Prose in an argumentative work “differs from the language 
of conversation, even as reading ought to differ from talking.” (BIj 
2.45). They may not differ in the sense that both employ words. 
Poetry employs the same materials. But we do make a distinction 
between prose and poetry. This difference, however, does not depend 
on the so-called poetic diction since such a diction can appear in prose 
as well and since the words belonging to such a diction are very few. 
Even this small number is only “accidentally appropriated to poetry”. 
We have to seek for the difference elsewhere. Thus in a letter he 
remarks: “In my opinion, poetry justifies a6 poetry, independent of 
any other passion, some new combinations of language and commands 
the omission of many others allowable in other compositions.” (To 
Sotheby, July 13, 1802). 

Is there any essential difference between prose and poetry? 
Essence is ‘the principle of individuation*. It is that which reveals 
- jily>. real nature of the object as distinct from its accidental charac¬ 
teristic*. Jt is what Coleridge, following Plato, called the idea as 
constitutive. Ont of the essence there can be two divergent senes 
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of development. The two forms differ from one another not in their 
materials, but in the forms developed by the materials. It is possible 
that Wordsworth denied the importance or value of the difference 
in these forms. Hence Wordsworth observed “that not only the 
language of a large portion of every good poem, even of the most 
elevated character, must necessarily, except with reference to tbe 
metre, in no respect differ from that of good prose, but likewise that 
some of the most interesting parts of tbe best poems will be found 
to be strictly the language of prose, when prose is well written.” 
Here he is evidently referring to the vocabulary of these two forms. 
As Coleridge told Thomas Poole on 5 .;j. 1796 : “Good writing is 
produced more effectually by rapidly glancing through language as it 
already exists, than by an hasty recourse to the mini of invention.” 
The “aloofness from the language of real life,” he considered “deadly 
to poetry” (To Tom Wedgwood, Oct. 20, 1802). In this sense one 
can argue that Wordsworth’s contention is not incorrect. But the 
context in which he made the remarks is one where he is talking about 
the necessity of metre. The language employed in prose is not other 
than that of the metrical composition, he argued. But if poetry is 
concerned with the expression of the spontaneous feelings, the lan¬ 
guage of poetry will be one charged with feelings. As Coleridge on 
May 19, 1799 informed Poole: “What are deemed fine descriptions, 
produce their effects almost purely by a charm of words, with which 
and with whose combinations, we associate feelings indeed, but no 
distinct images .” 

If the language of poetry does not essentially differ from that of 
metrical composition, can we translate a good poem into good prose 
without losing any thing? In prose we can have an order of words 
which can occur in a good poem ; and a poem can have lines which 
will be quite proper in a prose composition. The real problem ignored 
by Wordsworth is different. There are “modes of expression, u cons¬ 
truction and order of sentences, which are in their fit and natural 
place in a serious prose composition” ; and these can be ‘dispropor¬ 
tionate and heterogeneous’ in a metrical composition. Similarly in 
a serious poem there may be “an arrangement both of words and 
sentences and a use and selection of figures of speech . . . which on 
a subject of equal weight would be vicious and alien in correct and 
manly prose” (BL 2.49). In other words, poetry has a specific com¬ 
bination of words and sentences, while prose has another. These 
two forme of arrangement exclude one another in the sense that form 
is the characteristic medium of what is expressed. The Organic form 
of poetry ia not tbe same as the form of prose. 
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When prose is well written, when it exhibits an organic form of 
its own, prose does participate in the character of poetry. “Poetry 
is opposed to science, and prose to metre” (L 9). Inspite of the 
poetic character pervading literary prose, poetry appears to be distin¬ 
guished from prose by metre. The organic form of prose has wbat 
is called rhythm, while poetry exhibits both rhythm and metre. In 
the absence of the metrical pattern, the form of prose reveals only a 
loosely organised rhythm. Any such loose texture prevents the fuller 
development of the form. The development of the form is in the 
direction of realising a greater degree of perfection whence it is des¬ 
cribed as organic form. 

Does this then mean that metre is something superadded to the 
form in order to render the latter more organic? If it is an adventi¬ 
tious character, it is bound to interfere with the unity, with the spirit 
of the whole ; and then we have to discover the clue to a possible 
perfection of the organic form outside the addition of the metrical 
pattern. But metre is an integral element of the form. 

There is a ‘spontaneous effort' of the mind striving ‘to hold in 
check the workings of passion.' The balance in the mind resulting 
from this strenuous activity is the source of metre. It is the ‘balance 
of antagonists’ that is ‘‘organised into metre, by a supervening act 
of the will and judgment, consciously and for the foreseen purpose of 
pleasure” (BL 2.50). The feelings and emotions tend to flow conti¬ 
nuously ; they succeed one another. And the exuberance of the mind 
in that situation is detrimental to the development of the form and 
also to the expression of the end. On the other hand any expression 
or form is only a limit imposed on the content from within. Such 
an imposition is an act of the volition. And Coleridge’s theory of 
the secondary or artistic imagination is an activity regulated and 
directed by the will. It is the struggle between the passions and the 
will that constitutes the essence of the imaginative activity. Out 
of this struggle metre emerges as one aspect of the form. Metre ori¬ 
ginates from ‘a slate of increased excitement,’ and it iB therefore 
accompanied by ‘the natural language of excitement’ (BL 2.50). The 
struggle between passion and will fuses the two into one and conse¬ 
quently the metrical form, which is only an aspect of the organic 
form, is surcharged with the inward struggle ; and than it acquires 
the specific character of vitality. It “produces a more frequent em¬ 
ployment of picturesque and vivifying language” (BL 2.50). This 
]W.hat Coleridge meant by elevating things into living words. The 
utiSges* metaphors and figures, and the metrical pattern are ail thus 
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indispensable factors that make up the organic form, which in its 
turn is indistinguishable from wbafc is expressed. In a simpler, but 
a misleading, manner, it can be stated that Poetry is concerned with 
“an excited state of the feelings and faculties. And as every passion 
has its proper pulse, so will it likewise have its characteristic modes 
of expression” (BL 2.56). 

The specific arrangement of words and sentences characteristic 
of poetry is thus one from which metre cannot be excluded. And 
metre in its turn is not adventitious, not a superadded factor. It 
grows out of the basic creative activity of the imagination. “Our 
language gives to expression a certain measure.” And our reading 
of a poem involves the assumption that the poet “is in a continuous 
state of excitement.” Because of this excitement there “arises a 
language in prose unnatural, but in poetry natural” (L 399). 

5. Metre is necessary to a poem, though no one but the poet 
can discover the pattern he should employ for giving expression to 
his experiences. “Metie therefore having been connected with poetry 
most often arid by a peculiar fitness, whatever else is combined with 
metre must, though it be not itself essentially poetic, have neverthe¬ 
less some property in common with poetry, as an intermedium of 
affinity, a sort of morduant between it and the superadded metre” 
(BL 2.55). This property is passion which may be ‘of the poet’s 
mind or of the characters described by the poet.’ It implies ‘a sort 
of excitement in the poet’s mind’ (To Sotheby, July 13, 1802). 
Metre has an organic relation to the essence of poetry. Then anything 
thus related to metre is ultimately related to the spirit of poetry-. 
Here we get the syllabic arrangement and other factors. These are 
related not directly but through that which operates in the metrical 
pattern ; and this is passion. In other words the pattern is enlivened 
by passion which functions as the morduant. Passion then is not 
some elusive thing referring to a feeling or to an idea alone ; it refers 
to the form as well. “The very assumption that we are reading the 
work of a poet supposes that he is in a continuous state of excite¬ 
ment ; and thereby arises a language in prose unnatural, but in 
“poetry natural. As every passion has its proper pulse, so will it 
likewise have its characteristic modes of expression” (L 399/BC 2.68). 
When thi& excitement is at the basis of tho form, the bodily sensa¬ 
tions have much to contribute to the impression evoked by a poem. 
A form enlivened by this sort of excitement will have not only a metri¬ 
cal pattern but one which is inseparable from rhythm The form 
becomes complex and it presents a harmonised chaos. About the 
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form, Coleridge told Godwin in 1800 : are not words etc., parts and 
germinations of tbe plant? And what is the law of their growth? 
In something of this sort I would endeavour to destroy the old anti¬ 
thesis of words and things, elevating, as it were, words into things 
and living things too.” 

The fusion of the will and the passion is expressed as the poem. 
The poem embodies the passion in its content and in its rhythm, and 
it presents the volitional activity in its metre The ideas, feelings, 
emotions and the like are deliberately arranged and combined by an 
act of ihe will ‘for the purpose of blending delight with emotion.’ 
Consequently ‘‘the. traces of present volition should throughout the 
metrical language be proportionately discernible” (BL 2.50). These 
discernible traces form the metrical form which is relatively stable 
throughout the composition. 

Passion and will are united in the metrical composition. It is 
the “interpenetration of spontaneous impulse and of voluntary pur¬ 
pose” revealing itself in a certain “frequency of forms and figures 
of speech” (BL 2.50). Metre is a pattern of the signs embodying 
the movement of the meaning. “The particular pleasure found in 
anticipating the recurrence of sounds and quantities” (BL 2.9) is 
common to many metrical expressions ; and this is one feature of 
the poem. That is, the pleasure of the metre depends on the manner 
and on the kind of the thoughts, feelings and expressions. Whatever 
enters metre “must be such as to justify the perpetual and distinct 
attention to each part, which an exact correspondent recurrence of 
accent and sound are calculated to excite” (BL 2.10). The manner 
or form of expression draws our attention to each aspect, to each 
part, of the whole. The metrical pattern as an indispensable factor 
of the organic form, therefore, secures to each component part or 
asppct its specific character and station. At the same time it also 
reveals the harmonious fusion of these into a whole. 

This fusion, however, is only exhibited by the organic form. It 
is brought about by the activity of imagination which sets the passion 
as an undercurrent of the entire work of art. Hence it is said that 
Poetry harmonises the two opposing forces of metre and rhythm 
(MO 337-38). Rhythm and rhyme create a pattern rousing t our minds 
to expectancy and surprise. Our interest and attention . are so 
awakened that we are induced into a state of hypnosis, a state of 
ejceitement. “Verse is the language of passion, and pasBion dictates 
energetic expressions” (Robinson Diary, Nov. 16,1810). 
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The necessity of metre can also be established from the stand¬ 
point of the effects it produces. We find that the metrical pattern 
“tends to increase the vivacity and susceptibility both of the general 
feelings and of the attention. This effect it produces by the continued 
pxcitement of surprise, and by the quick reciprocations of curiosity 
still gratified and still re-excited’’ (BL 2.5J). The excitement and 
the reciprocations though individually they are powerless to affect us, 
in their totality they contribute to the ultimate impression produced 
by the poem. The pattern provides the framework which is rela¬ 
tively stable. It is the foi mal expression oi unity. The variations 
from the basic pattern evoke surprise, and yet they tell us that the 
unity created is not static but dynamic. It is an evergrowing unity. 
This dynamism evokes and sustaius our attention ; aud consequently 
metro is‘a stimulant of the attention’ (BL 2-53). This attention in 
order to be preserved must have a progression. 

The poem should carry us forward. It is not a mere mechanical 
curiosity concerning the metrical pattern, or a restlessness to know 
the end that should guide this movement. What is needed as the 
cause of this carrying forward is “the pleasurable activity of mind 
excited by the attractions of the journey itself.” (BL 2.11). The 
journey here is one that compels u& to pause, to recede a little and 
then to swing ahead. As pelronius said, the free spirit must be 
hurried along.’ Evidently we have here a reference to rhythm or 
measure also. Rhythm has a natural magic baffling all analysis. 
It is the inner life of the metrical pattern. This is the reason why 
no one can give us the real compelling reason for adopting metre. 
As Coleridge put it, “I write in metre, because I am about to use a 
language differing from that of prose” (BL 2-53). The metrical 
movement has a relation to the feelings and emotions and also to Ibe 
purpose intended. And metre provides the form of poetry and poetry 
becomes ‘imperfect and defective without metre’ (BL 2 5-5), because 
an organised rhythm is the natural medium in and through which the 
creative activity finds its proper expression. 

The rhythm provides the musical medium or form. He refers 
to “the perfect sweetness of the versification ; its adaptation to the 
subject ; and the power displayed in varying the march of the words. 
The thoughts and the rhythm are to agree with one another in such 
a way that the sense of melody is preserved (BL 2.14). “The delight 
in richness and sweetness of sound” springs from the ‘music in his 
soul.’ This “sense of musical delight, with the power of producing 
it, is a gift of imagination” (BL 2.34). In his famous Od« he derived 
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the music and joy from the soul, and in his theory metre is said to 
originate from the same source which is the imagination, the ever- 
active shaping spirit. 

The dissociation of the metre from the imagination is evident in 
Dr. Johnson’s stanza on the bat. It is bad not because it is unpoetic. 
It is bad because it is wanting in good sense and feeling (BL 2.60). 
It lacks its moorings in that activity of the soul which presents the 
feelings through imagination. In earlier times metre was chiefly 
employed as having the power to assist the recollection and thereby 
to preserve the truths or incidents communicated. But with regard 
to The Children in the Wood one can say that the preservation of this 
poem has little to do with its metrical form. It appeals to us because 
it enables us to place ourselves willingly into the feelings of our child¬ 
hood. (BL 2.52). Where the thoughts and feelings can be abstracted 
from the poem without any impairing of our total impression, there 
the metre is feeble (See BL 2.54). This is applicable to the metrical 
compositions like the ballad of The Children in t' e Wood and tlfe 
stanza on the hat. In other words, in good poetry metre is an indis¬ 
pensable aspect of the organic form which results from method and 
good sense. 

Metre as providing a suitable form to the creative expression, 
exhibits the working of the principle of unity, of the idea of the 
artistic whole. It refers to the mental activity which “impels us to 
seek unity by harmonious adjustment and thus establishes the principle 
that all the parts of an organised whole must be assimilated to the 
more important and essential parts’’ (BL 2.56). This assimilation 
constitutes the unity of the artistic creation. It is a unity that reveals 
the harmonious fusion of the diverse elements in such a manner that 
the differents lose their individual characters. It is in this light that 
a poem is said to present “the interfusion of the same throughout the 
radically different, or of the different throughout a base radically the 
same" (B.L. 2.56). 
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The Bandung Conference, known as the Asian-African Conference, 
convened upon the invitation of the Prime Ministers of Burma, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia and Pakistan met at Bandung from April 
18 to April 24, 1955. Under the Bogor Communique of December 
29, 1954 it was to be a Conference of “all countries in Asia and 
Africa which have independent Governments.’’ L In addition to the 
five sponsoring states, tewenty-four other countries participated. 
Twenty-five countries were invited. The response was most 
encouraging : all the countries invited excepting the Central African 
Federation accepted the invitation and attended the Conference. 
The Prime Minister of the Central African Federation regretted his 
inability to accept the invitation on account of pressing work at home. 
The African countries participating were six—Egypt, Ethiopia, the 
Gold Coast, Liberia, Lybia and Sudan. The West Asian Countries 
were nine—Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, the Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Turkey and Yemen. The East Asian countries were 
also nine—Japan, Laos, Cambodia, China, the Philippines, Thailand, 
South Vietnam, North Vietnam and Nepal. And there were the five 
sponsoring powers of South Central and South East Asia. These 
29 countries cover a land area which is approximately one-quarter 
of the total land area of the world : they again contain population 
which is roughly about two thirds of the estimated world population. 
That surely lends added significance to the voice and spirit of the 
Bandung Conference. 

The Bandung Conference is the first institutional manifestation, 
however ad hoc and temporary, of the spirit of Afro-Asian solidarity 
and cooperation among the Asian African peoples. Asia and Africa 
have many common problems born out of geographical neighbourhood 
and colonial misrule. A united, cooperative and solidified stand on 
these problems either common to all of them or pecubar to some 
of them may help the process of speedy and just solution. This 

1 Ptragmph 6 ot th» Bogor Comtnnniqu*. 
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Bandung Conference is a historic Conference in being the first of 
its kind : it is unique : it proves that Asia and Africa have a mind and 
voice of their own : they know their problems and how to handle them : 
they refuse to be treated as political infants : they hate dictates from 
the West and they want from the West a recognition of their status 
and self-respect. 

This sentiment of Asian-African unity, of which the Bandung 
Conference was both a product and a producer, emerges in a nebulous 
form in the non-official International Conference for peace held at 
Bierville in August, 1926. There the Asian delegations in a memo¬ 
randum claimed for Asia its rightful place in the considera¬ 
tion of world problems. They said : “In the imagination of 
European thinkers the world seems to be confined to the areas 
inhabited by European races. The vast continent of Asia, contain¬ 
ing as it does some of the most ancient civilizations, and holding the 
vast majority of the world’s population, and Africa, with its particular 
problems, do not come into the picture at all. This, we submit with 
all humility, is a wrong point of view.” We can read herein a very 
feeble attempt to make Europe feel that Asia and Africa cannot and 
should not be ignored. But with most of Asia and Africa still then 
in chains, the sentiment of unity, if any, could exist in only a very 
crude, nebulous and ineffective form. 

This sentiment of unity gets some firm footing for the first 
time in the Asian Relations Conference, held at New Delhi, 
from March 23 to April 2, 1947. It was decidedly the 
first of its kind. About 250 delegates from some 25 Asiatic 
countries 1 attended the Conference. It was a Conference 
promoted principally by Mr. Nehru and convened by the Indian 
Council for World Affairs, anon-political body. The primary purpose 
of, the Conference was “to bring together the leading men and women 
of Asia on a common platform to study problems of common concern 
to the peoples of this continent, to focus attention on social, economic 
and cultural problems of the different countries of Asia, and to foster 

1 Countries which sent delegates at the Conference were: Afghanistan, Bhutan, 
Burma, Ceylon, China, India, Indonesia, Korea, Malaya, Nepal, Mongolia, Persia, the 
Philippines, Siam, Tibet, Turkey, Vietnam (Indochina), and the Caucasian and Central 
Asiatic Republics of the Soviet Union (Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Kazakhstan, 
Kirghizia, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan). Egypt waa represented by an observer : the 
Palestinian Arabs and Jews were represented respectively by delegates of the Arab League 
and of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Countries not represented were Iraq, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen (invited but unable to send delegates through lack of time), 

was invited but was not allowed by the Allied ocoupation Authorities to attend.-* 
Keepings’ Con temporary Archives, 1947. All the countries were Asian, except Egypt, 
p. 8862 H[To he htne$forth re/erred jfo at Simply Archivti). 
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mutual contacts and understanding” between them. In the plenary, 
sessions of the Conference two principal themeR became prominent: 

(1) the solidarity and common consciousness of the Asian peoples : 

(2) and the important part which they had to play in the world. 
But it was not a conference on “some kind of Pan-Asian movement” 
directed by the oppressed peoples of Asia against their former 
oppressors. At the concluding session of the conference a resolution 
was passed setting up a permanent Asian Kelavions organization with 
the object among others of fostering friendly relations and cooperation 
among the peoples of Asia and between them and rest of the world. 
It was announced that the next Asian Conference would be held in 
China in 1949. The Asian Relations Conference then laid emphasis 
principally on Asian unity and not on A fro-Asian unity. The only 
country of Africa in the Conference was Egypt and she was re¬ 
presented by an ‘observer'. But it is sure that the sentiment of 
Asian unity gets immeasurably strengthened and solidified in this 
Conference. 

The growth and crystallization of the Asian sentiment were 
further accentuated by the attainment of independence of some Asian 
countries during the second half of the forties. Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Pakistan, and the Philippines earned independent status during 
this period and they became conscious of the new spirit of awakening 
Asia. That is evidenced from the Delhi Conference of Asian and 
Australasian countries convened by the Government of India in 1949 
in connection with the Dutch action in Indonesia. The Conference 
met in New Delhi from January 20 to 20, 1949 under the chairman¬ 
ship of Mr. Nehru. It was a Conference of countries of the Middle 
East, Far East, and Australasia. 1 The emphasis in the conference was 
on the role of the newly awakened Asia. In opening the Conference 
Mr. Nehru said : “we meet because the freedom of a sister country has 
been imperilled and the dying colonialism of a past age has raised its 
head again”. And referring to the historic significance of that unique 
gathering he continued : “We, the representatives of the free nations 
of Asia, and our friends of Australia and New Zealand as well as of 

1 The countries represented at the Conference by delegates or observers were : 
Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, Ceylon, Chins, Egypt, Ethiopia, Iraq, the Lebanon, 
Nepal, New Ze&land, Pakistan, Persia, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Syria and 
the Yemen. Turkey was invited but ehe had no representative or delegate in the 
Conference. Mr, Nehru said in this Conferei.ee : "We represent from Australia, New 
Zealand and the Philippines on the one side to Egypt and Ethiopia on the other, a vast 
area embracing half the circumference of the iilobe and by far the greater part of its 
population, ... If this gathering is significant to-day, it is still more significant in the 
perspective of tomorrow." (Archives, 1949, p. 9792 A). 
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Egypt and Ethiopia, meet together for the first time to consider a 
matter of common concern”. Id one resolution adopted at the con¬ 
ference the participating governments even thought of “establishing a 
suitable machinery for the purpose of promoting consultation and 
cooperation within the framework of the U.N.” It was then a con¬ 
ference of Asian, African and Australasian countries on a matter of 
common concern. Hence we can very reasonably read herein a reaffir¬ 
mation and consolidation of the spirit of Afro-Asian unity which had 
already been born. 

The next stage in the evolution of this sentiment we reach when 
we come to the Baguio Conference* in the Philippines from May 26 to 
May 30,1950. This conference was not Afro-Asian : it was a conference 
of representatives of seven countries in the South and South-East Asian 
areas. The seven countries were—Australia, Ceylon, India, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Indonesia and Thailand. Burma was invited but declined 
to join. It was a conference convened by the President of the Philippines 
to discuss questions of mutual economic, social, and c ultural relation¬ 
ships. The conference did not deal with specific political questions 
and had no formal agenda. The conference adopted a series of resolu¬ 
tions on matters, economic, social, cultural, and political. The politi¬ 
cal section of the resolution pledged the support of all the countries foi 
the United Nations and suggested that any future conferences dealing 
with the special problems of South and South-East Asia should keep 
the point of view of the peoples of these areas “predominantly in mind” 
in order that “better understanding and cordial relations may subsist 
between countries in this region and other countries in the world”. 
The Baguio conference, then, though not achieving anything specta¬ 
cular, did surely help a lot in cemeuting Ihe bond of unity among these 
states of the Asian region. 

. In the meanwhile we see another factor of significance in promo¬ 
ting the spirit of Asian-African collaboration. In the United Nations 
there was the emergence of a new group known as the Asian-African 
group. Though not having any rigid solidarity like that in 'blue' 
voting, the Asian and African nations in the United Nations were 
louud to be acting and voting together on many important issues That 
surely helped the process of intensification of the sentiment. 

It waB in this background of the evolving sentiment of Asian and 
Asian-African unity that the Colombo powers—Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia, and Pakistan met at Colombo in April, 1954, to decide what 

Archives i960, p. 10886 for details. 
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tbeir attitude should be towards problems like peace in Indo-China, the 
admission of the people’s Bepublio of China into the United Nations, 
Anding of colonialism in Tunis, Morocco etc. And the sentiment of 
unity surely got further crystallized when in a joint statement issued 
at the end of the conference on May 2, 1954 the Prime Ministers laid 
emphasis on “the desirability of holding a conference of Asian-African 
nations and favoured a proposal that the Prime Minister of Indonesia 
might explore the possibility of such a Conference. 

In the meantime there was the Sino-Indian Agreement on the 
Tibet region of China on April .10, 1954. The preamble to that 
Agreement contained five principles which in a slightly modified form 
were accepted by India and China as the basic norms of their relation¬ 
ship. These principles of Panchashil on account of their inherent 
worth were accepted increasingly by many states in Asia as the guiding 
norms in their international relationship. 

But the final decision to convene the Bandung Conference was 
taken at Bogor in Indonesia on 28th and 29th December, 1954. The 
Bogor Conference in a communique, after stating that the Asian- 
African Conference was to be convened under the sponsorship of 
the Colombo powers, laid down the purposes for which the Asian- 
African Conference should meet. The purposes, among other thingB, 
would be to promote good will and co-operation between the nations 
of Asia and Africa, to view the position of Asia and Africa and their 
peoples in the world to-day. It was decided that only those countries 
of Asia and Africa were to be invited which bad independent govern¬ 
ments. Twenty five 1 countries were enumerated in this paragraph. 
It was further laid down that acceptance of the invitation to 
participate in the conference implied only a general agreement of 
that country with the purposes of the conference, the basic purpose 
being that the countries -jonoerned should become better acquainted 
with one another’s point of view. And it was further made clear 
in the Bogor Communique that in seeking to convene this Asian- 
African Conference there was no desire for exclusiveness in respect 
of membership or for the building up of a regional bloc amoDg the 
participating countries. 

This is how the Indonesian Conference was convened in April, 
1955. Agenda and procedure were not fixed but were left to be 
decided by the Conference itself. Hence many states did send in 
their suggestions for inclusion in the agenda. Ultimately the items 

l All (shew25 cotantlie* were invited : one could not attend. The details bate been 
given earlier at-the beginning, 
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were grouped together under five heads — (1) Economic Cooperation 
including a discussion on the peaceful uses of atomic energy; 
(2) Cultural Co-operation • (3) Human Rights and self-determination,; 
(4) Problems of dependent peoples: (5) Promotion of World Peace 
and cooperation including weapons of mass destruction and dis¬ 
armament. Several Committees, political, economic, and cultural, 
were appointed to facilitate the work of the Conference- The final 
session was held on April 24, JO- 1 ).'). 

During the discussions id the committees, and specially in the 
political committee, cold war created a stir, though it could not mar 
the whole show. A cleavage ensued between the pro-Western anti- 
Communist group led by Turkey, Pakistan and Iraq, and the 
neutralist Communist group led by Tndia, China and Egypt The 
first group comprised Ceylon, the Gold Coast, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Lvbia, Pakistan, Persia, the Philippines, Siam, 
Sudan, Turkey, and South Vietnam. The second group comprised 
Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, China, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, 
Indonesia, Laos, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Syria, North Vietnam and 
Yemen. Notable features of this cleavage, which were three, also 
were significant. (1) There was a spiit among the Colombo Powers, 
Pakistan and Ceylon supporting the pro-Western and India, Burma 
and Indonesia the neutralist group: (2) a similar split emerged 
among the Arab League Countries; Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon and 
Libya supporting the pro-Western and Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria 
and Yemen the neutralist group: (3) the unexpected adhereuce of 
Cambodia and Laos to the neutralist group, under the influence of 
Mr. Nehru and of assurances given by Mr. Chou En-Lai. 1 

But inspite of these divisions the conference adopted an agreed 
final communique * covering different aspects. On Economic Co¬ 
operation the communique contained 12 paragraphs having many 
details. There was, among other things, emphasis on economic 
cooperation “among the participating countries on the basis of 
mutual interest and refopect for national sovereignty” though “the 
desirability or the need for cooperation with countries outside the 
region, including the investment of foreign capital” was not precluded. 

In this part of the communique the conference recommended the 
early establishment of the SUNFED and the allocation by the IBRD 
of a greater part of its resources to Isian-African countries. In this 


a * Archive!, 1965, p. 14182. 

' 1 Vor the Text of the Pinal Bandung Communique see Towards Pesos and Better 
understanding. August 1966, a Collectionjof Statements jwud Communique* published by 
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way various forms of economic cooperation and possibilities of 
economic development were noted but it was clearly laid down that 
these were not intended “to form a regional bloc.” 1 

There were six paragraphs on Cultural Cooperation. The con¬ 
ference was convinced that cultural Cooperation was one “among 
the most powerful means of promoting understanding among nations.” 
And this Cultural Cooperation was insisted upon not “from any sense 
0 f exclusiveness or rivalry with other groups or civilizations or 
Cultures” but it was to be developed “in the larger context of world 
cooperation.” This Cultural Cooperation among the Asian African 
countries is to be supplemented by their desire to “develop cultural 
contacts with others” which would enrich their culture and help in 
the promotion of world peace and understanding. The conference 
however did not contemplate any regional agency for promoting 
cultural cooperation but felt that the best results would be achieved 
by each country “taking action on its own whenever possible and 
feasible” and “by pursuing bilateral agreements to implement the 
recommendations.” 2 

The communique on Human Rights and Self Determination 
contained two paragraphs and one sub-paragraph under each of them. 
The conference in the communique “declared its full support of the 
fundamental principles of Human Rights as set forth in the charter 
of the U.N. and “took note” of the universal Declaration of Human 
Rights as a common standard of achievement for all peoples and all 
nations”. It also “declared its full support of the principle of self 
determination of peoples and nations as set forth in the U.N. charter”. 
It “deplored the policies and practices of racial segregation and 
discrimination which form the basis of government and human rela¬ 
tions in large regions of Africa and in other parts of the World”, and 
extended its warm sympathy and support for the courageous stand 
taken by the victims of racial discrimination. It also noted that the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in its resolutions had conde¬ 
mned racial discrimination in no uncertain terms. And what was 
noteworthy about the resolution accepted was an affirmation by the 
Afro-Asian nations that they were determined to eradicate every 
trace of racialism that might exist in their own countries as self criti- 
cisim was the first step to progress. It is because of the fact that some 
participating states were not members of the U.N. at that time 


1 Last witffnm* of the 18tb paragraph of the Section on Economic co-operation. 
* Sixth paragraph of the Section on cultural co-operation. 
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the final communique in its resolution declared its ''support for the 
fundamental principles of human rights as set forth in the charter" 
and “took note” of the Declaration as the basis for a common standard 
of achievement. 

Section IJ dealt with the problems of the Dependant people < and 
colonialism 1 . The Resolution adopted on this had two paragraphs. 
The conference agreed in paragraph 1 ‘'<a) in declaring that coloni¬ 
alism in all its manifestations is an evil which should specially be 
brought to an end : (6) in affirming that the subjection of peoples 

to alien subjugation, domination, and exploitation constitutes a denial 
of fundamental human rights, is contrary to the charter, and is an 
impediment to the promotion of world peace and cooperation : (c) in 
declaring its support to the cause of freedom and independence for all 
such peoples ; and (d) in calling upon the powers concerned to grant 
freedom and independence to such peoples”. In paragraph 2 the 
conference declared its support of the rights of the people of Algeria, 
Morocco and Tunisia to self determination and independence and 
urged the French Government to settle the issue peacefully without 
delay. 

But this resolution regarding colonialism was reached after some 
tussle which strained the conference even to the breaking point. Mr. 
Sukarno in his speech referred to ‘‘colonialism in its modern dress, in 
the form of economic control, intellectual control and actual physical 
control”. Mr. Kotelawaia of Ceylon referred specifically to Soviet 
imperialism in the satellite states of Eastern Europe. The propriety 
of raising such a controversial issue by Ceylon was questioned by many 
delegations, it being argued that he ought to have consulted the other 
sponsoring powers before bringing it before the conference. Some dele¬ 
gates raised other points : “would it be fair to call the East European 

countries colonies in the same sense in which Afro-Asian countries 
* 

had been ?” It was pointed out by some that these countries had 
chosen their own systems of Government and were represented in the 
United Nations and many Afro-Asian countries had diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with these countries. There might be some pressure on them by 
the USSR ; but is not some such pressure being exercised by America 
on many countries ? In this way controversy went on but ultimately 
the conference agreed in condemning “colonialism in all its manifesta¬ 
tions.” 

, . l . Tbi* Section of the Communique reminds one of chapters XI and XII of the U.N. 
ehaiiac "dealing with the Non-self-governing territories and the Trusteeship system, fit* 
Hambro and Goodreh —The U.N. Charter (Commentary and Document*) and nelson— The 
Law of the U nited Nations. 
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Id Section E (entitled “ other problems") of the communique the 
conference “declared its support of the rights of the Arab people of 
Palestine and called for the implementation the U.N. resolution on 
Palestine and peaceful settlement of the Palestine question ”, It also 
supported Indonesia's stand in regard to West Irian and also the posi- 
tion of Yemen in the case of Aden and the Southern parts of Yemen 
known as the protectorates and urged the parties concerned to arrive 
at a peaceful settlement. 

But the most important part of the Bandung Communique was in 
connection with the promotion of world peace and cooperation. 
Several subjects were discussed under this agenda item viz. Weapons 
of Mass Destruction and Disarmament and some aspects of the 
United Nations and after discussing these aspects the conference 
adopted a declaration on the promotion of World peace and cooperation. 

Regarding “ Weapons of Mass Destruction and Disarmament ” there 
was discussion along usually known lines. There was emphasis on 
universal disarmament coupled with effective international control. The 
conference drew attention of all the nations to the terrible consequences 
that would follow from a war with nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons. 
It considered that “disarmament and the prohibition of the production, 
experimentation and use of nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons are 
imp native to save mankind” from total destruction. The nations of 
Asia and Africa assembled at the conference had “a duty to humanity 
and civilization to proclaim their support for disarmament and for the 
prohibition of these weapons and to appeal to nations principally con¬ 
cerned and to world opinion to bring about such disarmament and 
prohibition.” The conference felt that “effective international control 
should be established and maintained to implement such disarmament 
and prohibition”. Pending the total prohibition of these weapons the 

conference “appealed to all the powers concerned to reach an agree- 

_ * 

ment to suspend experiments with such weapons”. The conference 
declared that “universal disarmament is an absolute necessity for the 
preservation of peace” and requested the United Nations to continue 
its efforts along the line. The significance of this Bandung call for 
“universal disarmament” can hardly be overemphasized in the 
context of the war weary world’s present and persistent quest for 
stable peace.* 

Regarding some aspects of the United Nations, the conference 
recorded two basic points. It noted that several states 1 qualified for 

1 Cambodia, Ceylon. Japan, Jordan, Libya, Nepal, a unified Vietnam were not then 
members of the U.N. ; though in the opinion of conference they were qualified for member, 
•hip. 
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membership were nofc admited into the United Nations and believed 
that “for effective cooperation for world peace, membership in the 
United Nations should be universal”. It called on the Security 
Council to support the admission of all those states which were 
-qualified. We can read herein an attempt on the part of the con¬ 
ference to eliminate the procedural difficulty for admission of states 
otherwise qualified. The conditions 1 for admission are—(1) the 
state shall be “peace loving” : (2) it is to “accept the obligations 
contained in the present charter” ; (3) and, “in the judgment of 
the organization it is able and willing to carry out these obligations”. 
The procedure is “recommendation of the Security Council” (where 
veto will operate) and “decision of the General Assembly” by a 
two-thirds majority of members present and voting. 2 Political 
considerations may prevent the admission of states otherwise 
qualified. To eliminate that the conference spoke in favour of 
universal membership of the United Nations. 

The conference also noted that countries of the Asian African 
region had inadequate representation, in relation to the principle of 
“equitable geographical distribution”,'* so far as the composition of 
the Security Council was concerned. In this connection on various 
occasions reference has been made in the General As, embly to an 
“oral agreement—known as tho Gentleman's agreement” concluded 
in London in 1946, “whereby seats were to be distributed among the 
non-permanent members of the Security Council in accordance with a 
fixed plan”. By the terms of that agreement five regions were contem¬ 
plated for the purpose. “In accordance with that plan it was agreed 
that in the election of non-permanent members suppoit would be given 
to two countries from the Latin American region, so that that region 
would have two seats, while one 6eat would be allotted to the British 
pommonwealth, one to the Middle East, one to the Western Europe, 
and one to Eastern Europe.” 1 According to this plan the Asian and 
the African countries as such have not been given apy scope for being 
represented. India or Pakistan could be non-permanent members of 
the Security Council not as Asian Countries but as members of the 
Commonwealth ; Egypt could have a seat in the Security Council not 
as an African country but as a part of the Middle East.^ This scheme 


1 Article 4, paragraph 1 of the Charter. 

* Article 4, paragraph 2 and Art. 18, paragraph 2 of the Charter. 

* Article 28, paragraph 1 of the Charter—the non-perm moot members of the Security 
Council are to he elected by the General Assembly which in this connection shall pay due 
regard to (1) the contribution of the members to the maintenance of international peace and 

"rtctatfty, and (2) equitable geographical distribution. 

■ 4 Repertory 0 f the practice of the United Nations Orgs., Vol. II, Arts. 28*64, pp. 7-8. 
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was manifestly unfair—it was humiliating and irritating to these 
countries. The conference voiced the feeling that this arrangement 
should go, so that the countries from Asia and Africa may have 
representation and may make more effective contribution to the cause 
of peace. 

Bandung Principles and International Law. 

The conference after discussing these issues addopted a Declara¬ 
tion on the Ptomotion of World Peace and cooperation. It was 
a 10 point Declaration and these ten points are usually known, 
as the Bandung Principles. The Conference noted that peace 
was tied with security and security with disarmament and elimi¬ 
nation of nuclear weapons under effective international control. 
It permitted the use of nuclear energy exclusively for peaceful pur¬ 
poses. It aho recognized the right of all nations freely to choose 
their own political and economic systems and their own way of life in 
conformity with the purposes and principles of tiie Charter. After 
noting these aspects the conference declared : 

‘■'Free from mistrust and fear, and with confidence and good will 
towards one another, ilie nations should practise tolerance and live 
together in peace with one another as good neighbours and develop 
friendly cooperation on the basis of the following principles: 

1. Respect for fundamental human rights and for the purposes 
and principles of the charter of the United Nations. 

2. Respect for the sovereignty and territorial integrity of all 
nations. 

3. Recognition of the equality of all races and of the equality of 
all nations, large and small. 

4. Abstention from intervention or interference in the internal 
affairs of another country. 

5. Respect for the right of each uation to defend itself, singly or 
collectively, in conformity with the charter of the United Nations. 

6. (a) Abstention from the use of arrangements of collective 
defence to serve the particular interests of any of the big powers. 

(b) Abstention by any country from exercising pressures on other 

countries. 

(7) Refraining from acts or threats of aggression or the use of 
force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
country. 
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(8) Settlement of all international disputes by peaceful means, 
such as negotiation, conciliation, arbitration or judicial settlement as 
well as other peaceful means of the parties’ own choice, in conformity 
with the charter of the United Nations. 

&9) Promotion of mutual interests and cooperation. 

(10) Respect for justice and international obligations. 

The Asian-African Conference after enunciating these principles 
declared its conviction that "friendly cooperation in accordance with 
these principles would effectively contribute to the maintenance and 
promotion of international peace and security, while cooperation in the 
economic, social and cultural fields would help bring about the 
ebmrnon prosperity and well-being of all”. 

(To be Continued), 



PEEP INTO THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC LIFE 
OF BENGAL AT THE END OF THE 
I8TH CENTURY 

Nemai Sadhan Bose, M. A., Ph.D. (London) 

The nineteenth century is one of the most brightest periods 
of the history of India. It marked the beginning of a series of 
movements of far-reaching consequences. It is a well-known maxim 
that darkness precedes the dawn and the history of India is no ex¬ 
ception to that. Actually the eighteenth century, particularly the 
later half of it, is one of the darkest ages in the long and eventful 
history of India. A survey of the political,' socio-economic and 
religious condition of India, particularly of Bengal of that period is 
recessary to understand the developments of the nineteenth century 
in proper historical perspective. 

The decline of a mighty empire is almost invariably followed 
by anarchy, disorder and confusion. Disruptive forces get the 
upper hand in the country. As had always been in the past, similary, 
with the decline of the Mughal Empire, India lost her political 
unity. The later Mughals were weak and unworthy rulers who 
ruled only in name. The actual power was usurped by the nobles, 
who, taking advantage of the incapable ruler, had become very 
powerful. They were engaged in all sorts of conspiracies, intrigues 
and other nefarious activities. These nobles cared only for self-in¬ 
terest: Jean Law observed in 1759: “ I have travelled everywhere 
from Bengal to Delhi, but nowhere have I found anything from any 
one except oppression of the poor and plundering of wayfarers .... 
The Indian nobles are a set of disorderly inconsistent blockheads, 
who exist solely for ruining a world of people.” 1 8uch a state 
of affairs was not altogether new in the history of India. But then 
was a new factor that made a great difference between the past and 
the present situations. This new factor was the presence of the 
English who were just waiting for the right moment to strike. 

The Battle of Plassey was one of such golden opportunities that 
the English made best use of to get a firm foothold in India. They 
laid the foundation of their empire without facing any opposition 

1 J. N. Barker. Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol. n, P. 628; from Bijar.pl* 
Mnfakbarln, .Vol. II, p* 267. Also K, K. Dntt, Paten of Renaicgnt Indie, pp» M, 
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worth its name. A few hundred English soldiers and some Indian 
Sepoys under the command of a nervous and vacilating Clive defeated 
a large Indian army in a few hours in the presence of thousands of 
onlookers. Even Cive, in his evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee, said, .... “the inhabitants, who were spectators upon 
that occasion, must have amounted to some hundred thousands ; and 
if they had an inclination to have destroyed the Europeans, they 
might have done it with sticks and stones.” 2 It is not very difficult 
to explain this rather strange phenomenon. The people were callous 
and indifferent. They took little or no interest in politics or political 
changes. Indian nationalism was yet unborn. The people were 
divided and there was neither any public opinion nor any forum to 
express it. The disunity among the people and lack of political 
consciousness greatly aided the foundation of British rule in India. 

The course of events from 1757 to the consolidation of the British 
Empire by Lord Wellesley is too well known to be repeated. The 
lust for money of the East India Company and its officers was not 
fulfilled even after the battle of Plassey. Mirzafar couldn’t meet 
all the English demands and expectations and he was replaced by 
Mirkasim. But the English soon found the latter to be a toughman 
to deal with. Finally, the company assumed the Diwani in 1765 
which only complicated and worsened the condition of Bengal. The 
English collected the revenue and the puppet Nawab administered 
justice. The former had all the powers but no responsibility and 
the latter had responsibility but no power. The result was confusion, 
disorder and economic ruination of the country. In course of a few 
years the administration deteriorated immeasurally. Burke criticised 
the company’s government as “ one of the most corrupt and obstruc« 
tive tyranies, that probably ever existed in the world.” * 

The East India Company’s policy was mainly dominated by 
commercial interest. Along with the company’s trade, the servants 
of the company also carried out their private trade. The methods 
they pursued and their activities in both private and public matters 
were full of nepotism, corruption, illegal exactions, bribery etc. 
There was a total breakdown of the political and economic structure 
of the country. The people were very badly affected and native trade 
and manufacture were ruined only in course of a few yqtrs. India 
was transformed from a manufacturing country to an entirely agricul- 

j j d, Bote, Rise of the Chrietian Power in India, p. 96, 
r,; i X. X. DofcU, Dawn of Renaecent India, p. 8. 
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tural country. Faced with Western capitalism and industrialism 
the Indian industries could hardly maintain its existence for long. 
Becher, a servant of the company, wrote to the secret committee of 
the court of Directors in 1769, “ Since the accession of the company 
to the Diwani the condition of the people of this country has been 

worse than it was before. This fine country, which flourished 

under the most despotic and arbitrary government, is verging towards 

a |l 4 

rum. 

The main industries of India were spinning and weaving. These 
were second only to agriculture. Other flourishing home industries 
were salt, saltpetre, raw-silk etc. Cotton, silk piece-goods, sugar, 
jute, saltpetre etc. were the main items of export from Bengal. 
But the battle of Plassey marked the beginning of the economic 
ruin of Indian industries. The causes of this economic ruination 
were : taking over of the Dewani by the company, fortune acquired 
by the Company’s servants ; abuse of Dastaks i.e., company’s permit 
for external trade; virtual monopoly enjoyed by the company in 
matters of trade and manufacturing etc. To these were added 
competition of English traders and manufacturers enjoying the profits 
of industrialism and capitalism and further helped by British legisla¬ 
tions and restrictions. 6 

The Permanent Settlement ushered in a new period in the 
economic history of India. With the disappearance of home in¬ 
dustries, the people became interested in acquiring landed property. 
The administration of Lord Cornwallis gave an impetus to this 
direction and native capital was henceforward invested in land. The 
land system was very complex ami the abuses of the Permanent 
Settlement made the condition of the ryots miserable. Not only the 
landed aristocracy but also the company’s oppressive system 
of administration and the activities of the English were responsible 
for the decline of agriculture. The English earned a very bad name 
in Bengal. It has been said that as sood as a European came to any 
village, the shops were closed and people ran for their own safety. 
In the Seir Mutaqberin, the country has been compared to an unte- 
nanted house infested by robbers but having none to protect it.* 

There 'was another side of the economic problem. In Bengal 
there was the weaver-cultivator class. With the disappearance of 
weaving industry, the former became only cultivator. It created the 

* An Advanced History of India, p. 67ft. 

* Ibkt., pp. 805ff. ■ ■ 

• S- K, D ey, Bengali Literature i« the 19th century, p. 18, 
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problem of under-employment and landless peasants. Poverty and 
decadence became widespread. The village money lenders now came 
to occupy an important position in the rural economy of the country. 7 
Increase in population made the situation worse. Famine broke out 
frequently Robbery and other criminal activities increased. The 
government practically took no step for the improvement of the condi¬ 
tion of the ryots. On the contrary, even the Police system was 
inadequate to maintain law and order in the country. Acts of cruelty 
and violence and other vices became very common and the general 
standard of morality had gone down so much that such acts were 
neither condemned nor punished. Lord Cornwallis once wrote to one 
of his friends, “Every native of Hindustlian is (I really believe) 
corrupt.” 8 It was Lord Wellesley who replaced all native officials by 
Englishmen. This was the beginning of an English bureaucracy in 
India. Indians were barred from being appointed to any important 
post in the administration. 

In short, the history of the early English rule is a sordid story 
of exploitation and plunder resulting in economic ruination of the 
country. It was crnsed both by the East India Company’s adminis¬ 
tration and the private trade carried out by its servants. The English 
had fantastic ideas about the wealth of India It was expressed in 
terms of “Lacks and Crores of Rupees, sacks of Diamonds.” One 
of the most coveted posts that an Englishman aspired for was that 
of a writer in Bengal. In view of the above fact it is no wonder that 
an advertisement appeared in the Public Advertiser in England in 
1785 as follows: 

Writer’s Plage to Bengal, Wanted a Writer’s Place to 
Bengal, for which one thousand guinea will be given.* The salary 
of a writer wa9 very small. But the salary mattered little. It was 
regarded as an opportunity of plundering and accumulating wealth. 

Another important result of the East India Company’s rule was 
the birth of a new class of people in Bengal. The English officers 
were helped and guided in their works by the Indian Banians, Sarkars, 
Munshis or Khajanchis. They were the “interpreter, head book¬ 
keeper, head secretary, head broker, supplier of cash and cash-keeper, 
and in general secret keeper” of the English officers. 10 This class 
of people mainly came to stay in Calcutta the chief centre of trade 
and commerce and the head quarter of Company’s administration. 

'* 1 N. K. Bibbs, article in Studies in the Bengal Renaissance , pp. 8-4. 

* D. B. Bose, Rise of the Christian Power in India. 

4 Yjjdjj&i&gar.o-BAng&li Sam&j, Vol. II, p. IS. 
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Tbe part played by this class in the earlier years of the Company’s 
rule was detrimental to the interest of the country. But gradually, 
for Reveral reasons, the character of this class changed. By coming 
into contact with the Europeans and their ideas and on practical 
grounds of necessity the need for English knowledge was keenly felt. 
Thus was created an educated middle class—the intelligentsia. In 
later years they played an important part in the Bengal renaissance. 

The total break down of political and economic structure of the 
country with its disastrous consequences also adversely affected the 
social and religious life of the people. As inimitably described by 
Babindranath, ‘India was in a death-like sleep. Her life was dried 
up, and it showed all those dead and forgotten customs, superstition 
and prejudices, all the ignorance and fear, all feuds, all bitterness 
and separateness, all unreasonableness, remotelessness from the wide 
world.” 11 Decline of learning was very much evident at the end 
of the 18th century. There were Tols, Madrasas, Patsalas and 
Maktabs, where the education imparted was generally limited to 
reading, writing and accounts. It narrowed tbe mind and did not help 
to develop the pupil’s understanding. There were a very few com¬ 
petent teachers. The Gurumahasayas of the period were later often 
described as “ignorant as owls.” There were no printed books and 
hardly any manuscript in prose. ,a Books were mostly written in 
verses. The literature read and produced during the period under 
review, excepting a very few, did not hold much hopes for the future. 
It was mostly vulgar and crude and was of little educative value. 

Decay of knowledge and learning gave rise to blind superstition 
and inhuman social customs. Polygamy, early marriage. Sati rites, 
killing of female children, throwing of the first child in the rivers etc., 
were some of the most inhuman social wages and practices current 
in the different parts of the country in varying degree. Perhaps the 
worst aspect of the social degeneration was the termible sufferings 
and social fetters of the women. There was no freedom for the 
womenfolk. In the name of Kulinisra thousands of girl’s lives were 
practically ruined. All rich Hindus in Bengal were polygamous. 
They kept their wives confined in the house. These people were 
mostly licentious. They used to boast of it in public and considered 
it to be an act of pride and courage. Narcotic was taken individually 
and collectively. There were even societies for that purpose in 
Calcutta. Flattery, conceipt, treachery were some of the most 

11 KobindranBtb Tagore, Bharat Pathik Rammohnn Roy, Bammohun Centenary 
Volume, pp. 281-85. 

>1 Caioutta University Centenary Volume. 
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common vices among the people, particularly among the wealthier 
classes. Honesty and truthfulness were practically lost virtues. 
Corruption of justice and malpractices in the law courts had helped 
the growth of the conviction that false evidence was the main thing 
required to win a case or to prove a point in the Court of justice. 
Forgery, fraud and bribery became rampant in every sphere of life. 18 

From the journals of the 19th century we get a picture of the 
socio-rehgious life of Calcutta at the time when Raja Rammohun Roy 
came to settle down in Calcutta. Idolatory was prevalent in its 
worst form all over the country. Sacrificial rites with outword show 
of lavishness and exuberence marked religious festivals. Enormous 
amount of money was spent on festivities or occasions like Durga 
Pnja, Kali Puja or ceremonies like Annapriisaua, Marriage, Sraddha 
etc. It is said that many wealthy people of that age used to spend 
thousands of rupees on occasions like the ‘marriage’ of their pets ! 

Study of the Vedas and the Upanishads had become almost ex¬ 
tinct. Superstition and irrational orthodoxy had taken the place of 
reasoning. No one could even dare to raise a voice against the social 
and religions abuses. Rigorous austerity and bigotism were accepted 
as the highest, ideals of the Brahmins The Brahmins who worked 
under the Englishmen in offices or other places used to go through 
6ome sort of a purification ceremony, after coming back from work, 
before taking their meal late at night. Those who could not afford 
to take so mnch trouble, got themselves purified by making offerings 
to Brahmins. 

A class of orthodox Brahmins practically served the purpose of 
daily news reporters. Early in the morning they used to go to the 
Ganges for a bath and on their way to and from the river, they used 
to spread all sorts of ‘news’—mainly gossips, rumours and scandals. 
These Brahmins, in most cases, were practically, illiterate. But 
people were afraid of them as they exercised considerable influence, 
particularly on the lower strata of the society. The Brahmin Pandits 
devoted most of their time to the study of the Naya^astra and Smriti. 
A very few could explain the Vedic hymns that they had to say three 
times daily. 

Most of the people belonging to the rich class could hardly read 
or write correctly, useful knowledge of arithmetic and vernacular, 
sufficient for business and other works, was considered to be more 

u Siroatb Sastri, Ramtanu Luhiri-o-Tatkalin Banga Samaj, pp. 89-68. 
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than enough. Those who could mutter a few words of English enjoyed 
an enviable position in the society. Kite-flying, Bat/i-dance, mostly 
vulgar and crude Jatras and other cheap and debased form of enter¬ 
tainments were very popular among tbe young men. 14 Morality and 
moral standard reached the lowest ebb. The government followed 
a policy of laissez-faire in social and religious matters. So the evil 
practices went on unchecked. Life in the cities, even in Calcutta 
was extremely deplorable. The sanitary condition was dreadful, the 
roads were unsafe and there was no sewage system. It was infested 
with pests and insects. 14 Thus the account that we get of the civic 
life in Calcutta, the chief metropolis of India, makes one shudder. 

All the social customs and evils were supposed to have behind 
them religious sanction. Everything was taken to be approved by 
the sacred scripture. In the name of religio.n all sorts of obnoxious 
practices and objectionable rites were current in the country. As 
has been aptly summed up by a scholar, the general term Hinduism 
was used to denote a jumble of various Brahmanic rites of a later 
origin, Mahayanist ceremonies and beliefs. Buddhist Tantnka rites, 
Buddhist—Sahajyanist customs etc. Totemistic notions of purity 
and taboo in the matter of touch and smell, non-Aryan customs and 
recromancies, belief in witchcraft and sorcery—all were known as 
Hinduism. 16 

The Christian Missionaries vehemently attacked the Hindu 
religion in order to prove the superiority of their own faith. Some of 
them went so far as to say, “All your Gods are nothing else but 
demons : you will go to hell to expatiate in eternal flames the crime 
of your idolatory.'’ 11 The missionaries, no doubt, lacked a sense 
of reality and understanding owing to their biased outlook and reli¬ 
gious motive. But these attacks served a very useful purpose. They 
roused the people from their ‘death like sleep,’ stirred them to think 
and helped to end their immobility. 

Bengal and so to say India, thus presented a very dismal picture 
in the late eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Everything seemed to be lost aud it appeared that she was fast heading 
towards a disaster. But fortunately, in the midst of darkness there 
was a streak of light. A new era was dawning in India, and it was 

14 An article published in tbe Tattvabodhini PatHka in Saka 1787 (Agrahayan); 
Nagendranalh Cbattopadhya, Mahatma Raja Rammohun Bayer Jibancharit, pp, 31-33. 

lk Bamtanu Lahhi-o-Tutkalin Bang a Samaj, p. 66. 

14 Bhapendranath Dntta, Swami Vivehananda Patriot and Prophet, p 37. 

17 Dnbbois, batten on the itate of Chriitianity, p. 16. 
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caused by several factors—inspiration from ancient traditions and 
her glorious past; introduction of English education aud coming into 
contact witli the Western culture and new thought that came through 
different channels. An urge from within and an inspiration from 
outside coupled to produce startling results and ushered in a now age. 
It was the product of a synthesis-the best of Western learning and 
the most glorious of Indian culture and tradition. 



INDIA’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE 
ASPIRATIONS OF AFRO-ASIAN NATIONS 

Karunakar Gupta, M.A., Pb.D. (London) 

Mr. Nehru said in a speech in Canada on October ‘24, 1949, 
“India’s championship of freedom and racial equality in Asia is a 
natural urge of the facts of geography and history.’’ This was 
quite in keeping with the historic August resolution passed by the 
A.I.C.C. on August 8, 1942 which says “The freedom of India must 
be the symbol and prelude to the freedom of all other Asian nations 
under foreign domination. Burma Malaya, Indo-China, the Dutch 
East Indies, Iran and Iraq must all attain their complete free¬ 
dom. ...” 

One of the first acts of the Nehru’s Interim Government under 
Lord Mountbatten in 1946 was to recall the Indian armed forces 
from the South-East Asian countries where they had been despatched 
by the British authorities to suppress the national liberation move¬ 
ments in the interests of the European colonial powers. The 
withdrawal of Indian armed forces from the countries of S.E. Asia 
and the Middle East contributed largely to the emancipation of In¬ 
donesia, Indo-China, Burma and Ceylon in the wake of Indian in¬ 
dependence and the weakening of the British stranglehold over West 
Asia. In the Asian Delations Conference in March, 1947, Mr. Nehru 
gave full ideological support to the colonial liberation movements, 
irrespective of their being led by Communists or non-Communists. He 
said, “For too long have we of Asia been petitioners in Western 
courts and chancellories. That story must now belong to the past. 
We propose to stand on our own feet and to co-operate with all others 
who are prepared to co-operate with us. We do not want to be 
plaything of others.” 

India played an important role in the recovery of Indonesian 
Independence from the renewed Dutch aggression in 1947. Nehru 
called an Asian Conference on Indonesia in January, 1949 to mobilise 
Asian opinion against the Dutch action. He sharply criticised 
Marshal] Aid being given to Holland by the U.S.A. and the tacit 
approval of this aggression by the members of the Western Union. 
The Asian Conference on Indonesia undoubtedly succeeded in making 
the U.S.A. move seriously for an honourable settlement which 
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resulted in the Dutch-Indonesian Agreement in December, 1949. 
During his itinerary to Indonesia in June, 195;>, Mr. Nehru was 
acclaimed by the people as the second father of the Indo nesian 
Revolution together with Dr. Suokarno. India, however, did not play 
such major role in the attainment of independence of any other Asian 
country. * 

India gave ideological support to Vietnam nationalism against 
the French Imperialism, even though the leadership was Communist- 
oriented. Withdrawal of Indian armed forces from Indo-China by 
the Indian Government undoubtedly helped Dr. Ho Chin Minh to 
consolidate the power of the Democratic Republic in North Vietnam. 
But the Government of India did not extend i's recognition to Dr. 
Ho Chin Miuh’s Government on the plea of there being a parallel 
Government under Bao Dai—even though he was a French puppet. 
In the ultimate withdrawal of French forces from Indo-China in 1954, 
India did play an important part—working collectively with other 
Colombo powers during the Geneva Conference in April, 1951. 

India was associated with the efforts of the U. N. Assembly 
to establish a national Government in Korea on a democratic basis, 
since 1947, as a member of the U. N. Commission on Korea. Though 
India was genuinely interested in the attainment of independence 
by this unhappy Asian nation, her efforts were jeopardised by the 
faulty step she took in March, 1948 in agreeing to hold a separate 
election in South Korea which led to a permanent division of the 
country and internecine warfare. 

India’s untiring efforts for getting the Communist Government of 
China recognised by the family of nations since January, 1950 may 
be cited as a glowing example of Asian solidarity and her anti-colonial 
outlook. In spite of possibility of misapprehension on the question 
ojf border-regions and struggle for Asian leadership, the Government 
of India gave full support to China in the establishment of her sover¬ 
eignty over the off-shore islands as well as Formosa and Pescadores. 
No amount of Western diplomatic pressure was adequate enough to 
make India brand China as an Aggressor for the military action taken 
by her to drive out the U. N. forces from North Korea in November, 
1950 with a view to securing her national frontiers along the river 
Yahi. On the contrary, Dr. Panikkar, the Indian Ambassador in 
China paid a glowing tribute to Chairman Mao tse-Tung in the follow¬ 
ing words ou January 26, 1950, “Mao Tse-Tnng’s leadership hps 
raised the international status of the peoples of Asia. May his efforts 
in thee interests of peace be rewarded with fruits of success and friend- 
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ship between the Indian and the Chinese people and their governments 
be unshakable and everlasting.” President Truman’s plan for drop¬ 
ping the Atom Bomb over Korea and China in November, 1950 in 
the wake of military disaster was prevented as much by the fear of 
Soviet retaliation as by the possible reaction in Asian countries as¬ 
sociated with India in Arab-Asian bloc. 

Japan is the only Asian country which became the prototype of 
an aggressive Colonial Power. Her record since the invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931 has been a long Reries of aggressive wars for the 
establishment of a Japanese Empire in S.E. Asia. Though Japan 
trampled upon the idea of Asian solidarity by her barbaric conduct 
with other Asian peoples, she unconsciously served the cause of Asian 
anti-colonialism in the post-war period. Japan helped to break the 
myth of Western invincibility from the mind, of the Asian people. 
The picture of the once proud Japanese nation lying prostrate after 
the defeat in war—in which the U.S.A used the Atom Bomb, did 
kindle sympathy in Indian minds. One reason may be, unlike Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia, India did not suffer from direct Japanese occupa¬ 
tion. The helpless position of Japan under the rule of the occupation 
army under Gen. MaeArthur made India voice her objection to the 
U.S. dictated Japanese Treaty in 1951 September, which gave America 
the right to station troops in Japan as it was bound to circumstribe 
her sovereignty. 

In the Iranian dispute with Great Britain over the nationalisa¬ 
tion of oil resources, the Indian Government did not hesitate to 
declare its sympathy with Iran. “A great national awakening” 
was lying behind the nationalisation, announced Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad. Sri Nehru -affirmed that the Iranian measures were an 
absolute right under sovereignty and nobody was entitled to interfere 

in Iran’s domestic affairs .... Even from a legal stand-point, Iran 

• 

could not be held bound, for the treaties which Great Britain was 
invoking had been concluded in the past between unequal partners. 
In spite of such encouraging words, India failed to render any 
practical aid to Iran. India was successfully blackmailed by the 
Anglo-Iranian oil company so as not to purchase oil from the nationa¬ 
lised oil concern of Iran. Also there was the offer by the British 
and American oil combines to set up oil refineries in India to meet 
the crisis created by the stoppage of the flow of oil from Iran. 
In spite of earlier moral support to Premier Moussadeque’s stand, 
India tacitly accepted the settlement of the oil dispute in October, 
1954 on terms not consistent with Iran’s dignity and sovereignty 
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coupled with a military coup apparently engineered by the Anglo- 
American oil interests. 

India expressed sympathy towards Egypt in her efforts to secure 
control over Suez and evacuation of British troops from the canal 
zone in 1951. In 1952 the idea iff a Middle Eastern Defence Pact 
which would permit the stationing of a joint military force in the 
Canal Zone by the Western Powers was killed partly due to vigorous 
opposition from India. India strongly condemned the Anglo-French 
invasion of Egypt in November, 1956 as a record of “unabashed 
aggivssion and deception.” India was one of the sponsors of an 
Afro-Asian resolution in the IT. N. Assembly demanding withdrawal 
‘forthwith’ of the British, French and Israeli forces from the Egyptian 
soil. In the context of the Eisenhower Doctrine for West Ada- 
enunciated soon after the Suez episode to empower the U.S. 
President to rush military or economic aid without prior sanction of 
the Congress, Mr. Nehru condemned the Power Vacuum theory 
which would allow the Big Powers to step in areas—quitted by a 
colonial Power. India welcomed the creation of the United Arab 
Republic in January, 1958 in the hope that it would strengthen the 
forces of Arab resistance against foreign invasion. India worked 
with Arab nations to effect an early withdrawal of foreigu troops 
from Lebanon and Jordan. India readily gave recognition to the 
new revolutionary regime set up in Iraq in July, 1958. India 
persistently attacked the Baghdad Pact as it would weaken the Arab 
nations destroying their unity. Though India felt sympathy with 
the Jewish nation in their demand for a national home in Palestine, 
India had opposed the partition of Palestine on a religious basis 
in the U.N. Assembly in 1947 in consideration of reaction of the 
Arab people who were the sons of the soil India delayel the 

recognition of Israel on the aine considerations, and has not yet 
established full diplomatic relation with her. 

India’s approach to the continuance of French rule over Morocco 
and Tunisia was in consonance with her general attitude to 
colonialism. As a member of the Arab-Asian Bloc, India took a 
leading role in sponsoring resolutions in the U.N. Assembly dernind 
ing self-government for Morocco and Tunisia in 1953, which proposed 
(1) ending of Martial Law, (2) the establishment of democratic 
representative institutions through free elections, (3) steps towards 
full sovereignty and independence within five years. In 1952 June, 
the Arab-Asian Bloc had failed to get the Tunisian problem discussed 
in the Security Council—even though a crisis developed there due to 
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the repressive policy o f the French. This brought forth a sharp 
criticism from Mr. Nehru; “If the whole of Asia and Africa combined 
cannot get a subject discussed in the Security Council, because two 
or three Great Powers object to it, then the time may come when 
there countries of Africa and Asia will feel that they are happy in 
their own countries and not in the U.N. That would be a tragic 
situation.” He added that he attached the greatest importance to 
the U. N. "but where the U.N. swerved from its original moorings 
and become gradually a piotector of colonialism even in an indirect 
way, it is a dangerous deviation.” 

The Indian position has been that the situation both in Morocco 
and Tunisia involved a threat to peace and should have been dealt 
in the Security Council, as was done in the case of Indonesia. India 
was also concerned with devising ways and means of annoling the 
unequal treaties under international auspices. 

The united pressure persistently exercised by the members of 
the Arab-Asian Bloc led by India brought its fruit in March, 1956, 
when tne French recognised the independence of Morocco and Tunisia. 

India also has been exerting herself for securing the independence 
of Algeria where a bloody civil war has been continuing for a pretty 
long period. On 22 May, 1956, Nehru made a 5-point proposal to 
resolve the conflict and promote a negotiated settlement. He 
suggested immediate cease-fire followed by the starting of direct 
negotiations between the two parties based on a peaceful approach, 
the recognition by France of “the national entity and personality of 
Alegeria as well the recognition by all concerned that Algeria is the 
homeland of all the people in Algeria, irrespective of race.” In 
1956-57 session, of the U.N. Assembly, India, as a member of the 
Arab-Asian Bloc, called upon France to respond to the Algerian 
people’s right to self-determination. 

On the question of Cyprus, India opposed Enosis but supported 
the claim to self-determination without partition. 

India played a leading part in the affairs of the Trusteeship 
Committee. It has been her consistent view that in all the Trusteeship 
agreements entered into under Chapter XII of the Charter, there 
should be a definite recognition that sovereignty resides in the people 
of a Trust territory; that the administration of Trust territories should 
be as far as possible be assumed by the United Nations themselves 
and not by any single power, and that a time-limit should be inserted 
in the Trusteeship agreements—at the end of which the Trust 
territories should‘attain independence. India also tried to limit the 
6 — 2016 P—rv . 
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p>wer of Administering authorities to establish military bases, 
construct fortifications, and maintain armed forces in the Trust 
territories without the permission of the Security Council. India’s 
efforts to limit the power of the Administering authorities prompted 
the late Mr. J. F. Dulles to make a damaging remark, on January 27, 
1947 “In India, Russian Communism exercises a strong influence 
through the Interim Hindu Government ’’ 

India played an important part in preventing the attempt of 
South Africa to annex the Mandated territory of S.W. Africa. 
India also played a leading part in the liberation of the peoples of 
former Italian colonies, viz., Libya, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. 

n 

India urged (in the General Assembly in 1949), that such of the 
territories as were fit for independence should be granted independence 
immediately, and that the others should be put under the direct TT.N. 
Trusteeship with a definite time-limit. She protested vigourously 
against the attempt at parcelling out the territories between the 
so-called Metropolitan Powers, and maintained that the question of 
the future of these colonies should be decided solely in reference to 
the interests and wishes of the pople concerned. 

On the basis of these principles, the General Assembly recom¬ 
mended the independence of Libya by January, 1952. In July, 
1952, Eritrea became an autonomous unit federated with Ethiopia. 
Somaliland was constituted a Trust territory under the administration 
of Italy—aided and advised by an Advisory Council—Co’umbia, 
Egypt and the Phillipines. It was also decided that after ten years, 
the territory should become a sovereign state. 

India has also consistently tried for the upliftment of the people 
of ‘Non-self-governing’ territories. India’s position in the United 
Nations on the rights of dependent countries can be described by the 
cryptic remark of Dr. Scwartzenberger in his book Power Politics : 
“ India launched a frontal attack on the Colonial Powers. ’’ in the 
second session of U.N. Assembly. 

India’s role as an anti-colonial Power has been however, com¬ 
promised in certain cases by reasons of national security. Mr. Nehru 
condemned the Communist terrorism in Malaya, while remaining silent 
about the British teirorism in Malaya. Also he allowed f the transit of 
Gurkha troops to crush the “liberation” movement in Malaya. India 
intervened in the Civil war in Burma in 1949, organising military 
and financial aid to bolster up the then tottering regime under Mr. 
jjv l Ju through a regional Commonwealth Conference. India has 
hardly objected to the imperial system prevailing in the Percdan Golf 
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under Ihe British overlordship, though this is incompatible with her 
attitude towards the aspirations of Arab nationalism. India’s relations 
with ihe Himalayan Kingdoms, Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan are not 
based on the idea of equality to say the least. In contrast to the 
defence of freedom in the North African Region, Mr. Nehru refused 
to take a stronger liue on Kenya or the Central African Federation 
on the grounds that shouting did not increase India’s ability to 
influence the solution of these problems. India’s attitude towards 
Hungary had to be tempered by various factors related to power 
politics. 

India’s attitude towards the aspiration of Afro-Asian nations 
is a function of her foreign policy. The main objective of Indian 
foreign policy is Peace, which would provide a breathing time to 
develop her resources and establish her position as a World Power. 
“ Given time, India bad every chance to become a World Power by 
herself in her own way, and she was anxious to see that no world 
conflict took place, upsetting her own progress and the progress of 
humanity in general ” (K. M. Panikkar, 25.8.54). Mr. Nehru’s 
‘ Peace Area ’ policy or the attempt to create a non-committed neutral 
zone around her is a corollary lo her policy of peace 

India’s policy of promotion of national independence in colonial 
and semi-colonial Afro-Asian territories is also derived from her pursuit 
of the main objective of Peace. Ol‘ course, antipathy to foreign 
domination is a natural urge among' the people of India which no 
popular Government could ignore with impunity. But the main 
reason why the Indian Government has been pursuing a policy based 
od anti-coloDialisin is that both Mr. Nehru and Mr. Menon consider 
that “Imperialism is a continuing cause of war.’’ It must be stressed 
that like the foreign policy of any other nation which is a Great Power 
or potentially a Great Power India’s policy is guided mainly by con¬ 
siderations of National Interest rather than auy Ideology or moralistic 
considerations such as the freedom of oppressed peoples in any part 
of the world. In the context of the Bast-West cold war, and the 
thermo-nuclear power balance, India could emerge as a Third Voice 
if not a Third Force, it) world affairs as a leader of the 600 million 
uncommitted peoples of Afro-Asia who have recently emerged from 
colonial slavery and are in equally desperate need of peace as the 
imperative condition of their survival. India’s championship of 
Afro-Asian nationalism however, has to be tempered by her con¬ 
sciousness of the need of Commonwealth co-operation for various 
material reasons including the security of the Indian Ocean which 
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is vital to her own defence and the maintenance of the main arteries 
of her commerce. India’s economic dependence on the U.8. aid for 
the implementation of 5 year plans which would eventually lay the 
foundations of a more independent foreign policy, to-day remains 
another circumscribing factor in the pursuit of a more vigorous 
policy of anti-colonialism which would be commensurate with her 
national psychology. 



ethics of Marriage and divorce 


Prof. Mrs. Aruna Haldar, M.A., 

Head of the Department of Philosophy, Patna Women’s College, Patna 

Marriage is a social institution which is founded on some ethical 
formulations of sexual discipline. It is interesting to follow the 
different steps of this ethical development from the ocean-bed of an¬ 
thropological materials, varying from people to people and from time to 
time. 1 do not, however, want to enter into the complex question 
of social anthropology in the present paper, though I accept the 
bio-anthropological background as essential for any study of the 
question. Further, I will restrict myself to showing only the ethical 
aspects of the question of Marriage and Divorce. 


A. Biological Urges and Society 

Biological propensities, we know, are common to human beings 
and animals. The primary urges of procreation and parental instinct 
are no doubt present in human animals as also in their non-rational 
predecessors. The process of evolution bears evidence to this. And, 
in the same evolutionary process we find that these very instincts 
have been modified or canalised and controlled to a great extent 
through different stagss of human development from Savagery to 
Barbarity, and later to Civilised Community. The causes for such 
modifications may be regarded as material and psychological; i.e., 
the socio-biologica! factors. The instinct for self -preservation, in 
order to function in a better way, developed a social character through 
the operation of different imperatives, of ‘do’s’ and ‘dont’s? These 
were the taboos or sacred prohibitions which embodied the ethical 
and legal codes of ancient savages. Even in the most primitive com¬ 
munities we do find the most rigid sexual taboos which could only 
be temporarily disregarded at the time of observing some religious 
rites. This early formulation of sexual taboo was a vital factor in the 
original process of family-integration; or, in other terms, for the crea¬ 
tion of the family aB the first social unit. No ethical mandate would 
have been necessary for single individuals ; but individuals could not, 
and cannot, have any life apart from tribe or family or both. "In¬ 
crease and multiply” was the guiding principle in early society in the 
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interest of the elan or the tribe; Sex-life and parenthood were to con¬ 
tribute to this main demand. Group Marriage appears to have 
prevailed once. But even primitive human society org mised its own 
ethical doctrines of marriage and rites for the purpose, sanction ing 
each individual certain rights and privileges and restricting others' 
from infringing on the same. Even within the tribe only certain 
categories were eligible as mates. The fact becomes clearer when 
family becomes a more important factor than tribe in the evolution 
of society and in deciding the questions of marriage and divorce. We 
cau trace the different types of marriages in the process of develop¬ 
ment, c,g., consanguine, or Punaluan or Syndiastnian etc. at different 
levels of society. In reality, we have to remember, no society re¬ 
mained in a static condition. Higher achievements were all obtained 
as a result of gradual improvement of the means of subsistence and 
similar other environmental forces. In the struggle for existence men 
came more and more to establish their superiority over non-rational 
nature ; and as a matter of fact, developed in that way higher stages 
of cultures which enabled them to express their urges in a finer way. 
Leaving aside, for our own present purpose, this long period of human 
history buried in time, let us accept the fact that ancient society was 
organised on the basis of means of subsistence and sex. So was raised 
the family structure to be buttressed as society advanced more and more 
by the parental instincts. At some later stages of development we can 
(race a bit of higher culture and conception of marriage, supported by, 
and supporting, a monogamian system of marriage ; but in most cases, 
it is patriarchally controlled marriage, the individuals united submitted 
to the control as a rule. The family depended for long on such 
arrangements. Let us here be clear about two points; viz., first, 
that all these different forms of social organisations and suitable 
sexual sanctions were equally observed at respective levels. Secondly, 
as society has never been static, clan or tribe or joint-family or modern 
family whatever be tbe social unit, no particular system proved itself 
final or perfect in the course of evolution of cultural patterns and 
social progress. 


I. Marriage and Women in Primitive Society 

The relationship between men and women, at first free and equal, 
became gradually more and more regularised and customary as a result 
of division of labour between the two sexes. The weaker iex lost 
more and mote the primitive position of vantage as the mother of 
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the race. Prostitution and divorce, on the other hand, developed as 
a natural consequence when the institution of marriage had grown 
rigid and stereotyped. In some of the ‘primitive’ societies an easy 
divorce was quite natural as the position of women was, in a sense, 
much more secured than it is in ‘civilised’ society. In some of the 
primitive societies, (e.g., in the Melanesian and Polynesian islands), 
the custom of easiest dissolution of marriage and pre-marital sexual 
freedom still may be found existing. Along with gradual changes 
in cultural designs and ideas, our attitudes towards marriage and 
divorce have changed considerably throughout the ages, both primitive 
and modern, and the status of women in family has generally sunk. 


II. Certain Aspects of Marriage 

We must keep in mind that Polygamy as also Polyandry existed 
in primitive society in ‘natural condition’ and Exogamy as well as 
Endogamy, which were of tribal origin, regulated marriage under 
tribal conditions. Some civilised societies still have Polygamy, though 
Polyandry is rare. The process of development from Polygamy to 
Mouogamy was not easy nor accomplished without conflict. The 
variety of factors which worked in favour of Monogamian marriage 
included, among others, bard economic realities, dearth of surplus 
women and of surplus production. Even then men under monogamy, 
if they bad means, changed wives as quickly as some well-educated 
Hindu husbands added wives when they have the means. The 
Hindus allow Polygamy; the Greeks and Romans allowed divorce, 
though women had hardly aDy say in the matter in either cases. 

A highly operative restriction on men as also on women in the 
matter of marriage in ancient society waB that of Endogamy and 
Exogamy. Its character, in the main, is known to us in Indip. 
Similar laws are found to prevail among many primitive peoples of 
Australia, as Morgan has shown. (Vide, Morgan, Ancient 
Society). We Hindus are only carrying on our primitive ideas, 
wisdom aDd prejudices in upholding the caste and gotra-prohibitions. 
These have as little to do with ethics as the taboo against marriage of 
the wife’s sister’ had in U.K. in the beginning of the 20th century. 
No doubt moBt societies as they grew liberalised their laws of the 
degree of prohibitions against marriage. But Hindu society has 
further restricted the scope by stopping anulonia and pra'iloma 
marriage, and by dividing the four original castes into innumerable 
subcastes which do not intermarry (from orthodox point of view). 
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The point that has to be borne in mind with regard to civilised 
society, in which (he male member is generally the dominant one, is 
that, though the family was held a sacred unit women were not 
allowed any authority in ordering its affairs. Whether a society allowed 
divorce or not did not matter much to the women members. The 
right to divorce was hardly available, at any rate in practice, to women 
(cj. The Muslim Law) in most types of patriarchal society. The 
woman’s right to choose their mates really was secured long 
afterwards; and the woman's right to divorce still later, when 
civilisation reached practically the modern stage. 

111. Extra-marital Sex-relations 

Extra-marital relationship was held a much condemned crime 
among the primitive tribes, though in some cases pre-marital sex- 
relation was allowed. Once the tribes had established some marriage 
system they would not allow any breach of it. Sometimes they might 
provide for divorce in definite circumstances. But extra-marital rela¬ 
tionship became common to both eexes among the more civilised 
peoples which had overcome to a great extent the primitive fear of 
the taboo. This is seen to exist in ancient Greece and Borne as also 
in ancient India. Of course, chastity on the part of a woman was 
the inviolable law, particularly so in India. The various kinds of 
marriage, e.g., Gandharva, Asnra, Rakshasha, Paisaclia, etc., go to 
show that the old forms of a barbaric society could not be altogether 
ruled out by the civilized society of India. Of course, the Brahma 
form, or giving away the daughter in marriage by the father or the 
‘family-head’ to another family, represented by tbe bridegroom, was 
tbe real and approved form that the palriarcbically organised Hindu 
society finally enforced. But human instincts are not easy to rule ; 
and in certain lower sectors of Hindu society divorce still continues, 
and Vaisnava and Saiva forms of marriage do approve of free choice 
to change the partners by either party. 

Besides, as progeny, or specially Putra (the male progeny), was 
the main consideration in Hindu marriage, tbe marriage-bond was 
relaxed even in Paurnnik Hindu society when there was no child by 
the husband, in order to ensure pindas for the ancestors* So recog¬ 
nition was given to kshetraja putrah ; and a woman was allowed 
extra-marital relationship only in tbe particular circumstances,— 
though she could not have any choice in tbe matter too. 

: It is generally held (by psycho-analysts) that society puts more 
restrictions on instincts than it arranges for scopes for their fulfil- 
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ments. In a society where no healthy balance between freedom and 
restraint is struck, complex psychological and sociological problems 
will be created, and these will seek solutions in devious ways. Primi¬ 
tive societies knew how to strike the balance. Civilised society, being 
more complex, often multiplies restrictions first, and then tries to 
adjust the laws again, to the demands of the starved instincts. Di¬ 
vorce thus has come to be accepted as a device to balance the mediae¬ 
val and irrational restrictions that were imposed on marriage system. 
It was the honest way to deal with clandestine extra-marital sex- 
relations. Of course, the more static types of societies would not admit 
divorce morally even when it is accepted in practice, e.g., the Koman 
Catholic communities in the West. Divorce, in any case, came to 
have a secondary value as a means to save marriage itself from being 
reduced to a condition of suffering and cause of sex-deviations. 

It is to be noted that primitive society tried to adjust its marriage 
laws in a blind fashion with taboos against which no individual, man 
or woman, had any right. Taboos were enough to curb extra-marital 
sex-relations in that type of society. Civilised society today has come 
to rely more and more on an understanding of the problems and on 
the enlightened self-interest of the individuals united in wedlock. 
This iH a point which ethics cannot lose sight of. 

B. Age of Individual and Marriage 

A complete change in the outlook of life ensued with the end of 
the middle ageb and men and women began to be regarded as indivi¬ 
duals, each with a distinct personality and with more or less similar 
human rights. This meant a revolution in ethical outlook also and 
in the conception of marriage. Marriages are not to be the concern 
primarily of the family-beads, but of the individuals who marry and 
form tbeir own families This signified, in terms of law, the change 
from status to contract, e g., the right of the parties to marry accor¬ 
ding to their choice and under certain conditions, to divorce. And 
we all know that real ethics consist in affirming freedom of choice 
between alternatives, and relies on rational understanding of human 
nature. Ethics do not any longer approve of mechanical submission 
to the traditional taboos or even laws as promulgated by legislating 
bodies. So. a modern civilised society provides both for life-iong 
continuation of marriage union and family peace and for legal divorce 
in certain specified cases of failures of the marriage union. Domestic 
peace and happiness as well as the rights of the individuals, both of 

7—20I8P-IV 
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men and women, are thus sought to be harmonised by modern citi* 
lised communities. Family still remains a main ethifial concefb and 
children in modern society are really better protected, bpfch in marriage 
and in cases of divorce, than they vfrere in Societies, Whefe, ibspitA 
of the rigid moral laws, children had no of little rights against irres¬ 
ponsible parents. In modern ethical conceptions Of marriage and 
divorce the question of the children’s welfare, i.e., of the upbringing 
of the future citizens, is becoming more and more an important factor. 

The age of individual freedom lias brought to the fore also its own 
problems. Modern society is a complex organisation ; it grows, and 
is bound to grow, more and more complex as it advances. It has 
bred, therefore, psychological and spiritual problems along with socio¬ 
economic complexities. Its socio-ethical demands now appear to be 
in constant conflict with the individual desires of its men and women. 
Society today continues to exist by adjusting such conflicts with each 
other at every step. 

Tn course of that the modern world has come to accept certain 
common ideals of marriage and divorce. Men and women are sought 
to be treated equally as individuals Women indeed still suffer from 
certain disabilities in most communities. But such disabilities are 
ethically considered to be unjust and a legal drawback. Of course, 
opinions differ in the matter of divorce in different communities. 
Some people, as in the West, are convinced of the necessity of provi¬ 
sions for divorce, but are not unanimous on the question of the condi¬ 
tions which warrant divorce. Certain other sections do not hold 
divorce as any solution, at least to the psychological and spiritual 
problems, that unhappy marriages produce. 

C. Modern Outlook vs. Traditional Conception of 
Marriage and Divorce. 

In some modern communities again, e.g., among the Hindus and 
Catholics, there is no provision for divorce at all We have already 
mentioned that this is largely due to the fact that the Hindu and 
Catholic ethical codes and legal codes were based on a static social 
order which was fundamentally religious and non-individpalistic. Both 
held that marriage was a sacrament; and individuals must accept 
their lot in marriage, as in life, as ordained by God or Karma. This 
is certainly mediaeval and outdated ethics, and, judged by modern con¬ 
ception Pf huraan rights, it is largely unhuman too. The civil rights 
that modern* democratic constitutions secure for every individual 
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woman must necessarily call for a revision of the personal law* of 
marriage which originated under static orders of society. 

“ . In this connection we should not forget that the movements for 
women’s emancipation and women’s franchise started, at most, only 
a century ago in the West. The Hindu Code Bill (now Act, on Hindu 
Women’s right of inheritance, marriage and divorce has pot been so 
delayed in coming as we sometimes think. An interesting point that 
should he appreciated in this connection is that the opposition to the 
Hindu Code Bill came from both the sexes in India, women forming a 
considerable section of that opposition. We have to understand that to 
most of the Hindu women tlie proposals appear to be of little practical 
value. Indian women with alJ their economic disabilities cannot tbinjk of 
divorce as any solution to the problems of marital unhappiness. 
Besides, they have a distaste for divorce which runs against their 
traditional Hindu conception of wifehood and motherhood. Divorce, 
it should he admitted, is no solution for every case of unhappy mar¬ 
riage. But ceitainly Polygamy is outdated, and where sacred marriage 
vows before the Holy Fire are disregarded by one party, the marriage 
should, by all ethical principles, be considered null and void on the 
worldly plane, and the other party should be free to get divorce legally. 
The orthodox critics of the Hindu Code also forget that the right 
of divorce does not oblige any wife or husband to seek divorce or get 
divorce against Ins or her will. It only entitles the husband or the 
wife to annul the marriage under certain specific conditions when the 
holy wedlock has been already morally arid spiritually annulled by the 
parties. Here law has come to the rescue of real ethics which have 
been for long in conflict with outdated taboos and social and religious 
prejudices of an age by gone. 


Conclusion 

• 

All these facts, the changing concepts of marriage and divorce 
under different social conditions, have not in any way lessened the 
importance of family as a healthy social unit. I consider that still 
essential for human happiness. Hence, I offer here the final observa¬ 
tion that suggest themselves to me ,oh the questions. 

« 

No exclusive and doctrinaire approach, whether that is spiritual 
or material, om explain human nature apd meet its demands .even 
partially. T'he problems of life are too complex to be measured in 
terms of religious or scientific, ethical or economy formulae. Mathe¬ 
matically accurate accounts can pevnr U P of jhwwo 
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and urges. Human personality is also too complex to be psychologi¬ 
cally dissected or chemically analysed, or, even aesthetically appre¬ 
hended. Still, it remains an undeniable fact that human nature is 
made up of biological forces in the wider sense. Sex and parenthood, 
as I have maintained, are two of them that marriage is concerned 
with. These biological forces are accepted and transformed, not denied 
or negated, according to the environmental needs. As these forces 
get thus “changed” for better fulfilment they also call for changes in 
the environment to some extent. This dynamic social process reflects 
the broader life-process which evolves more and more designs of men 
and women realising their common happiness in the struggle for 
existence. Let us remember that these efforts in their historical tota 
iity are making human life richer and men and women more conscious 
of their roles in the process, even though a large part of our present- 
day efforts is socially baffled or distorted. Human history in its course 
has produced what we know as civilised modern society, and evolved 
corrcsjonding conceptions oi ethics and institutions of human relation ; 
like marriage or even the dissolution of such a tie as divorce. This 
has enabled men and women to develop their respective personality and 
their social effectiveness. Biologically speaking, whatever seems to 
facilitate human life in the struggle for existence is certainly the bett 
reason for its existence. But socially speaking, no condition satisfied 
humanity for all time ; all institutions have to change accordingly. 
Marriage and family responsibilities have so far proved to be promoting 
forces of socio-biological developments. Hence, these naturalised ties, 
viz., marriage and family attachment, appear to be further supported 
by bio-psychological needs—attainment of human happiness. If the 
marriage tie becomes only a bondage to a man or woman and obstruct 
his or her fulfilment, then the situation requires a serious reexamina¬ 
tion of the position of the parties. They have to be extricated from 
the complexities. First, there should be a rational and objective 
search for further cooperation on both sides ; and secondly, in case the 
first solution fails, divorce has to be effected. 

There must be then provision for divorce when a marriage fails, 
as all human institutions fail in some cases. For human nature has 
not yet been purged altogether of its dark propensities. After all, we 
have to admit that man, to be a folly ethical personality, must be free 
to choose ; that, to err, in all choice, is human ; and that it is the 
t^fect of the civilised society to enable men and Women to .see into their 
errors and equip them for restarting on a more correct path ooihe 
adventure of life. Divorce, where marriage has demonstratively. been 
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an error, is therefore, a greater ethical force for men and women as 
well as for the society in general. It cannot impair the almost ins- 
tinctial inclination between husband and wife to hold together through 
weal and woe. No doubt, there will be some cases of irresponsibilies 
just as there has always been even in societies which deny divorce. 
What I insist on is this that, barring those cases of perversities, 
husband and wife normally respond to the demands of a nobler and 
higher conjugal ethics. Which means, without their always knowing 
it, that they create their relationship in a newer and newer fashion, 
make and remake themselves through concrete struggles, through 
their common share in daily trials and troubles and understanding of 
each other. Ordinarily, divorce would be no concern to them ; for 
divorce is meant for exceptionally unfortunate cases in exceptional 
circumstances. 

The right ol divorce should be then an exceptional right to form 
a part of the right of marriage. As exception proves the rule, so the 
right of divorce lends reality to that, modern ideal of marriage, which 
is meant to be a voluntary and lasting union of a man and woman, to 
be ennobled by each other, and to reproduce in the process, nobler 
men and women for the community. The more the conflict of love 
and hate in marriage uniou is overcome through creative efforts of 
selfless upbringing of children and oilier pursuit of values, the richer 
is the personality in harmony with itself and the society as a whole. 
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PROFESSOR MANOHAR LAL, THE FIRST 
MINTOPROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY—THE 
S TORY OF HIS RESIGNATION 

Dr. Sukumar Bhattacharyya, 

University Grant Commission, New Delhi 

* On 13th June, 1910, the “ Englishman ” of Calcutta commented on 
the necessity of a suitable publication embodying the economic policy of 
the Government of Tndia in the form of an easily intelligible and 
attractive book. Even economics, it was pointed out, could be treated 
so as to be both intelligible and extremely interesting. 1 This attracted 
the attention of the Government of Tndia who were then contemplating 
the issue of a pamphlet on the subject of the “ so called drain of India 
But the then Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam urged that 
something more than this was required and that an authoritative book 
on Indian Economics was required by district officers who had to meet 
the arguments of all sorts and conditions of men on economic questions.* 
The Government of India, therefore, began to consider seriously 
whether Manohar Lai who was appointed the Minto Professor of 
Economics in the University of Calcutta in July 1909 out of a special 
grant of Rs. 10,000 per annum made by the Government towards the 
creation and maintenance of the Professorship in the University might 
be requested to accelerate writing a treatise on the subject. For, the 
duties of the Professor included the delivery of a course of at least twelve 
lectures in the year upon Economics, with special reference to Indian 
problems, and also the preparation of a work dealing (within certain 
limits) with the application of the principles of Political Economy to 
the circumstances in India. 8 

The member in charge of Education in the Government of India, 
S. H. Butler, 4 however, had doubts whether any useful ' purpose ' 
would be served by making such a treatise available to the district 
officers in India. Most of the district officers, who thipk at all, be 
commented, found their own ideas about Indian economic questions by 

1 The **Englishmen”, l'Ah Jnne 1910. 

2 Home Poll—B, Proceedings, May 191*2, Ncs. 99—92* 

* find. Letter from H. G. Stokes to the Resietrar, Calcutta University, Dt. 6 Decem¬ 
ber 1910, 

1 Later, Sir Harcourt Batier, Lieutenant Governor of Bormn and Governor <i lb* 
United Provinces* 
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♦lie time they were in & position to influence opinion; And those who 
flifl not think would not read or understand, if they did read; a Work on 
the subject. Butler Would prefer the matter to be left to the 

Universities who “ must train up the young Indian 

Nonetheless, several communications were addressed to the 
University of Calcutta by the Government of India and by the 

Government of Bengal in December, 1910 and April, 1911 enquiring 
Whether Professor Manohar Lai had commenced preparing a treatise 
On Economics with special reference to the Indian problems. In his 
letter, dated 19th April, .1911, addressed to the Kegistrar, Calcutta 
University, Professor Manohar Lai informed the authorities that he had 
not formally taken up the work of writing the treatise on Indian 

Economics, but he had planned to develop such a treatise from the 
lectures he was delivering on Indian Economics, /.<?., the principles of 
economics as applied to Indian conditions. A treatise on Indian 

Economics, he submitted, presented very special difficulties. The 
ground Was comparatively unbroken, and for the material to be 
incorporated in the shape of a formal text book as contemplated by the 
rules laid down by the University, it would be best if it was first 
sifted to the less rigid form of lectures. He also laid stress on the 
" obvious difficulties " both as to the exact scope of the treatise and as 
to the “ harmonious development of within limits generally acceptable 
provisions (sic) which alone could be introduced in a text book ”. He 
concluded the letter saying that he was accumulating material with all 
Speed for the general work, but his chief difficulty in several topics was 
to define the point of view which would be in keeping with the rest.* 
The Government of India continued to pursue the proposal of 
issuing an authoritative pronouncement on the subject of the theory of 
u drain ” and to enable officers to speak with some knowledge of the 
subject. They thought that the pamphlets issued by the East India 
Association of London refuting the theory of “ drain ” were not 
sufficiently complete To enable officers to grasp the whole question, and 
" it would seem inadvisable therefore to circulate them under the aegis 
of Government In March, 1912 James S. Meston (later Lord 
Meston) of the department of Finance in the Government of India 
regretted that the idea of preparing an authoritative statement of the 
so called “ drain ” had remained an unfulfilled ideal in the Finance 
Department. Meston suggested that the Government of India might 
employ Manohar Lai, the Minto Professor of Economics in the Calcutta 

* tie Mar from Ma*ob»r L%1 to the Registrar, Calcutta "VnhArUty, dated 19th April 
l9U s Home— Poll—B. Progs; May 1011, No*. 90-99. 
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University to work up the whole subject and prepare a statement for 
Government which could be published with complete confidence. The 
Professor, he said, was thoroughly conversant with the subject in all its 
bearings; his views as expressed in his public lectures were sound and 
enlightened, and he would be able to state the case in a way which 
would be more likely to carry conviction to the ordinary thinking Indian 
than if Government were to issue a formal and necessarily a rather dry 
pronouncement. Meston went further to suggest that should the 
necessity arise “ it would pay Government well ” to attach Manohar 
Lai to the Secretariat for this work and to pay him a handsome 
honorarium ”.® 

, Manohar Lai, however, could not see eye to eye with the policy 
of the Government. At the instance of the Government of India and 
of the Government of Bengal, the Syndicate of the University of 
Calcutta began to put pressure upon him for a prompt compliance with 
the terms of his appointment as Minto Professor of Economics in the 
University. 7 The Government of India was very eager to have a book 
written by him on the economic problems of India which might be to 
their liking. The Vice-Chancellor 8 and the Registrar 8 of the 
University repeatedly urged on Manohar Lai the need of applying 
himself to the final working out of his book. Reminders of this kind, 
the Registrar wrote in his letter, dated 16th December, 1912 to the 
Government of India, addressed to a person of the standing and position 
of a University Professor, were a delicate task and in the case of 
Manohar Lai the task was rendered rather irksome by the fact that the 
Professor was apt to receive hints and representations on the subject' with 
manifest impatience and repeatedly intimated that a professor must be 
left to do his work in his own way. 10 

In a letter, dated 12 November, 1912 Manohar Lai informed the 
University of Calcutta that he was not anxious to hold the professorship 
if lie did not enjoy the support and confidence of the Syndicate and that 
if the Syndicate considered that his work had been unsatisfactory, he 
would be glad to resign his place whenever the Syndicate should wish 
for it. At last when the Syndicate fixed a definite date for the 
submission of the manuscript, Manohar Lai declined to give any pledge 
demanded from him and *n his letter, dated 30 November, 1912. 


• Homd-Poll-Dapoti t-Proga.. A aril 1912, No. 3. , _ , 

1 better dated 17th September 1912 from G. C. Mnkorjee. Aesutant Registrar, (5*1- 
Univareity, to the Government of Bengal. 

I Six Aaatoeh Moolceree. 

•I q Tbjbwli 

II letter daMd 16th December 1912 from the Registrar, Calcutta University to the 
Joint&rretar? to the Government of India, department of Education. 
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requested the University to allow him to resign his professorship. The 
Syndicate of the University at its meeting of 7 December, 1912, adopted 
a resolution accepting the resignation tendered by the professor. 

This brought to an end the connection of Manohar Lai with the 
University of Calcutta as Minto Professor. It would appear, however, 
that the official story of the severance of Manohar Lai’s association 
with the Minto Professorship does not reveal the whole truth. 
Manohar Lai was a brilliant student of the University of the Punjab 
and of Cambridge. He got a double first class honours in Philosophy 
and Economics from St. John's College Cambridge. He was much 
liked by the celebrated Professor Marshall, the founder of the Study of 
Economics on modern lines. He and Professor Jahangeer Coyajee, 
another brilliant product of Cambridge bad prepared a work on the 
general principles of Economics that would be suitable to Indian 
student's. 11 There was no questioning of Manohar Lai’s abilities. 
He was appointed to the post by the Syndicate of Calcutta University 
with the.sanction of the Government of India after mature consideration 
“ on the strength of excellent certificates by highly competent judges ” 
and in preference to an English competitor named Mr. Bickerdyke, 
because it was thought that an Indian might be expected to have a 
better and more spontaneous insight into the economic conditions of 
India and the needs of the country. But herein lay the difficulty. 
That Manohar Lai had the intellectual abilities to do the work is 
evident from the opinion expressed on him by no less a person than 
Lord M<eston. One plausible reason for Manohar Lai not falling in 
line with the idea of writing a book refuting the theory of ‘ drain ’ is 
that he himself was not convinced of the truth and justice of the 
argument that he was expected to profound. His later career as a 
Minister of Finance in the Punjab shows his practical knowledge of 
economic theories. As an honourable man, who was conscious of the 
dignity and sanctity of the professional chair, which he was holding’, 
he preferred to resign. What the University of Calcutta lost, the 
country as a whole gained. For Manohar Lai, {be practical economist’ 
and statesman, could now pursue his own way to bring his studies to the 
service of his country. 

His resignation, however, changed the policy of the Government 
of India towards fhe Minto Professorship. At the instance of Henry 
Sharp, then Joint Secretary of the Department of Education, the 
Government of India while continuing the grant for the Minto 
Professorship in the University of Calcutta and enhancing the amount 

11 Home—Poll—B, Progs; M*y 1918. Nov. 9-81, 

8-2016P—IV 
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from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 13,000 per annum imposed a condition that the 
“ Professor shall vacate his appointment unless his work dealing with 
the application of political economy to Indian topics is published within 
three years from the date he first takes charge of his duties.” 12 * 


12 Letter from Henry Sharp, Joint Secretary, Govt, of India, to the Registrar, Cal¬ 
cutta University, dated 7th February 1818. 

* This article is based upon the following records available in the National Archives 
of India 

(1) Home : Poll-B. Progs., May 1911, Nos, 90-92. 

(2) Home : Poll-Deposit Progs., April 1912. No. 3. 

(3) Borne : Poil-B, Progs, May 1913, Nos. 24-31. 



INTERPRETATIONS OF THE BHAGAYADGITA* 

A. C, Dab 

Calcutta University 

The Bhagavad-Glta and Modern "Scholarship by Sri S. C. Boy is a 
thought-provoking addition to the volume of literature on the sacred Text 
called the Celestial Song (the Gita). The book consists of three parts: the 
first is concerned mainly with Garbe’s interpretation of the Git&-,t he 
second and the third with the problem of the original form of the Gita and 
that of the relation between the Gita and the Bhagavata religion, respec¬ 
tively. 

According to Adolf Holzmann, Edward Hopkins and Richard Garbe, 
the Gita contains a medley of ideas which really are elements of Sankhya- 
Yoga, theistic and pantheistic Vedanta, and, as these systems are 
incompatible with each other, only one of them could be the burden 
of the Gita, the others being all irrelevant to it (Roy, p. 4). And 
Garbe says: “the poem is predominantly theistic in character; and this 
shows that pantheistic ideas found therein are but interpolations”. So to 
prevent the Git& being a hodge-podge we must cut out the pantheistic 
texts, he says. 

Sri Roy is all for the unity and integrity of the Gtfa, however. So 
he joins issue with Garbe and his followers, and the main line of defence 
he adopts is that “the philosophy of Vedanta does not contradict the 
theistic view.” But we feel impelled to ask: What Vedanta ? In 
this context as in many others Sri Roy proceeds in a heavy way and 
does not go straight to his point. He, in any case, means to say, and 
in faot says, that contradictions aro there in the Indian religion, are 
there in the Upani^ads. In them we no doubt meet with both theism, 
and pantheism, i.e„ the conception of jGod ns the Lord of the universe, 
as well as the conception of the Absolute as impersonal and indeterminate. 
Commentators on the Upanisads would not, however, agree with Sri 
Roy. Sankara the Absolutist, for example, considers Indeterminate 
Brahman to be the supreme reality and gives only a subordinate place 
or status to God the personal. Ramanuja and others like him turn the 
table upon Sankara and posit God the supreme Person as Reality, and 
take no notice of Impersonal-Brahman texts, or simply explain them 
away. I think Sri Roy is perfectly right in maintaining that there are 
in fact contradictions in the Upanifads, in that there is in them clear 

* This is an article review of the Bhegavad-Oita and Modem Scholarship By 8. 0. 
Roy, M.A, (London), I.E.S., Lnzae A Go;, London, 1041. 
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mention of two Brahmans —the Determinate and the Indeterminate. 
I agree with him on this point. He refers us to many a Upanifadic text, 
and I myself can quote chapter and verse from the Upanifads to subs¬ 
tantiate this position. And there contradictions remain despite the 
efforts of the commentators at their reconciliation, particularly because 
we are not offered any metaphysical or a priori principle with which to 
grade the two Brahmans. But it is no answer to Garbe—neither true—to 
say that contradictions are involved in the Indian religion itself. It is a 
travesty of fact to assert, that we in India only worship contradictions. 
It is far less true to assert that the Gita, is riddled with contradictions 
because we find them in its source, that is, the Upanisads. I cannot 
help saying that Sri Roy betrays a lack of appreciation of the theme of 
the Gita, which is nothing but a metaphysical conception—though the 
Gifd is none of a metaphysical treatise —the conception of Puriisottama, 
the supreme Person, which purports to synthesize the conceptions of 
Reality as impersonal and as personal. Whether Puriisottama could be 
the needed synthesis is another matter. I have considered it elsewhere. 1 
But it is rather odd that Sri Roy, making as be does a special study of 
the Gita, does not utilize chapter XV, which is really the pivot on which 
the rest of the treatise turns. 

Now, then, the author anticipates an objection from the standpoint 
of Holzmann and Garbe: How reconcile the Vedantic conceptions with 
the conception of Incarnation involved in the Gita, which means descent 
of God in human form through human birth ? On this question Sri Roy 
goes into detail. 

In the first instance, he points out that the conception of Incarnation 
has its roots in the Veda and Upanisads, although he admits that there 
is in them no explicit mention of the conception. As^he says, in the 
Bjgveda, at one stage at any rate, various gods are identified with each 
other, bucIi as Agni, Varuna, Mitra and Indra. This stago Max Muller 
designates as Henotheism, i.e., a drift towards Monotheism or Monism. 
.But, as we see, it is a far cry from the Henotheistic identification of some 
gods with each other to the conception of Incarnation. It, in the Gitd 
sense, can by no means be r deduced even from the conooption that God 
who is one assumes or may assume many forms, or better, many spiritual 
forms. 

Secondly, Sri Roy tries to trace back the conception of Incarnation 
to the Upanifads. He shows how the conception can be affiliated perfectly 
well to the Upanifadic view that the supreme Self or Reality manifests 
itself in the multiplicity of forms that in their totality make up the 
world. It all means that beyond the multiplicity there is the ultimate 
reality— Brahman which is one and eternal. Sri Roy is indeed in great 

i.1, Vide mv A Modern Incarnation of God-A Commentary on the Life and Teaching 
Sri Ramakrithna, General Printer*, Calcutta, 1968, P. 260-261.. 
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company. Sri Aurobindo, for example, says: "In the West this belief 
has never really stamped itself upon tbe mind because it has been presented 
through exoteric Christianity as a theological dogma without any roots 
in the reason and general consciousness and attitude towards life. But 
in India it has grown up and persisted as a logical outcome of the Vedantic 
view of life and taken firm root in the consciousness of the race." 1 But 
the point is that the manifestation of Reality, even according to Vedantists, 
takes place or can take place only r under the veil of Ignorance, so that 
the multiplicity in which .Reality manifests itself serves to cover its nature. 
But an Incarnation, in so far as the conception goes, is born and lives 
on earth with full divine consciousness and wisdom. So this conception 
can by no means be brought under the category of mauifestaticn of Realiity, 
if I may so call it. 

Thirdly, Sri Roy proceeds to show that the conception of Incarnation 
is the direct implication of the position that "the soul is identical with 
God (sic).’’ He should huve said "with Brahman”. For all 1 know 
those who believe in God the Creator and Ordainer scarcely hold such a 
blasphemous view. That is only the view of the Absolutist school of 
Vedanta. And on page 21 Sri Roy himself says: "By intuition of the 
same kind the Rsi Bamadeva reached the knowledge expressed in the 
words ‘I was Manu and Surya.’ The passages ‘I am Brahman', ‘That 
art thou’, and others thus prove that there is in reality no such thing 
as an individual soul absolutely different from Brabman, but Brahman, 
in so far as it differentiates itself through the mind (buddhi) and other 
limiting conditions, is called individual soul, agent, enjoyer." Texts 
like "That art thou" are interpreted differently, or to be more 
precise, in two ways. On the Absolutist interpretation the individual 
self is in its essential nature Bradman; that is to say, Brahman is 
tbe reality, and the individual or the individual self is only an appear¬ 
ance, or illusory. As the individual has no ontological status, there is 
no question of Brahman incarnating itself in him. According to the other 

interpretation, Brahman is in me, in you, in him, in this, in that 

• 

and in everything else in the universe. The upshot of it all is that the 
things and beings of the world are the manifestations of Brahman, 
and here "manifesting” obviously means appearing in the form of (the 
world). Whatever else one may say about the manifestation of Brahman, 
one cannot possibly say that Brahman embodies itself in that through 
which it manifests itself. If it is so, an Incarnation, being a descent 
of God with^ull divine consciousness, is not a manifestation of Reality. 

There is much difference between the idea of the manifestation of 
Brahman or God and the idea of the Inoarnation of God. I may repeat 
here what I said elsewhere, "It may indeed be argued that the manifea- 


1 0*i the Oita, Firtt Seri**, Calcutta, 1928, p. 16. 
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tation of God Himself in the form of the world is a revelation. But the 
latter is the revelation of a fact, that is, of n spiritual truth. Even if we 
allow that it is a revelation of God, it does not improve matters. It relates 
only to that aspect of God which is exhibited in the emergence of the 
world. One cannot assuredly pass from one form of revelation to another 
on a priori grounds. No such logical deduction is possible in the case 
of God who, needless to say, transcends the human intellect. 

Fourthly, Sri Roy endeavours to explain the conception of In¬ 
carnation in terms ol hero-worship. As he puts it, “It is thus that the 
great personalities of history, the heroes, the prophets, the founders of 
religion aud reformers have often been worshipped as the Incarnation* 

or manifestations of God in flesh and blood. It is in this sense that we 
% 

have to understand the Gita X. 41 where it says, “All that is mighty 
and good, beautiful and powerful, form a Vibhuti or manifestation of 
God.’’ It is in this sense, too, that our poet regards Krsna as God made 
flesh and makes him identify himself with Vyusa among the Munis, 
Visnu among the Adityas and so on.” Oddly enough, Sri Roy, like many 
others, confuses an Incarnation with a Vibhuti. The word “Vibhuti”, 
as used in the Gita, is differently translated into English. I think Dr. 
S. Radhakrishnan’s translation —“divine manifestation” is a commendable 
one, because it brings out the precise sense in which the word is employed 
there. We may even say that Vibhuti" means special manifestations 
of God. And, as we have seen above, an Incarnation is not a manifesta¬ 
tion, and cannot be even a special manifestation, of God. 

As regards explaining an Incarnation in terms of hero-worship, 1 
would like to point out that we can at most make a god of a man for 
his extraordinary qualities and powers. But we fail to see how one could 
conceive a hero as God Himself who is ex hypothesi the Creator and 
Ordainer of the Universe. 

An Incarnation was indeed a revelation of God, and mankind could 
never have a conception like this except through revelation. The Deistic 
conception is far removed from the conception of Incarnation, while the 
view that God is immanent in the world only bolsters up the conception, 
once God has revealed Himself, although, us we have seen, we can have 
no conception of Incarnation from the view that God manifests Himself 
in the multiplicity. 

In the annals of the world Sri Kri$pa for the first time revealed 
the fact that God had incarnated Himself many times before. There 
was no mention in the pre-Gitd spiritual lores of the august fact that 
God descended, and descends, to the earthly plane in human form 
through human birth. The author, in any case, misses this fact. 

.^Thus we see Sri Roy in his laudable attempt to defend the Gitd against 
&te slashing criticisms by Garbe and other Western scholars unwittingly 
makes & mess of the central ideas worked out therein. This is indeed 
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unforhmnle. Clearly, we eanpot tackle the preblem of interpolations in 
the Gitd unless we have understood the central theme expounded in it. 
The author, however, puts the cart before the horse: he tries to refute 
the critics without settling beforehand what the Git& is about. 

Sri Roy now enters where angels fear to tread. He tries to determine 
the relation between the Oita and the Mahabharata. It is no doubt a 
mighty historical problem, and great historians are hard put to it to solve 
it. There is, as we see, a divergence of opinion on whether the Oltd was 
an integral part of the original Mahabharata or Bhdrata, as it was called, 
or whether the former treatise was only later inserted into the latter, 
Sri Roy cites very many authorities and their views, and subject them 
to close examination. He refers to such scholars as Tilak, C. V. Vaidys, 
Hopkins, and Subba Rao. The differences between these scholars regard¬ 
ing the aforesaid problem serve to show that the data at their disposal 
arc not enough for any decisive conclusion, and in consequence they 
only suggested some hypotheses. The author, however, shares the guess 
that the Gita was originally an independent treatise and was subsequently 
incorporated in the Mahabharata. He adds that the Oita was in its 
original forma Upanisndic treatise. But I cannot persuade myself to 
accept this view, particularly because the Gita, ns I have indicated above, 
originated in the attempt to reconcile the contradictions involved in the 
Upanifads collectively considered. Indeed the Gita in its synthesis of 
the contradictory conceptions of Reality, ns veil as the diverse methods 
of proceeding towards spiritual realization, supersedes or surpassesthe 
Upanisads. So the Gita is not quite a Upanisndic treatise. 

Last but not least is the problem of the relation between the GitB, 
and the Bhagavata religion. Sri Roy criticizes Tilak's view that the 
Gita is much later than the Bhagavata religion, and he for his purpose 
relies on internal evidence, namely that in the Gita there is hardly any 
reference to the conception of Narayana, which is supposed to be the 
main plank of Ihe Bhagavata doctrine, etc. The fact, however, remains— 
thanks to modern researches-that the Bhagavata was a veryfancient 
religious movement which might have been coeval with the Upanisads. 

There is no denying that the Paficaratra Texts"in which this religion 
is expounded cannot be considered to be earlier than the Gita, one of the 
reasons being that the Vyiiha doctrine of the Paficaratra is explained with 
the help of Sri Krispa’s family name, the names of bis brother, son sod 
grandson. I cannot resist quoting from my book mentioned above: 
'‘History, hojvever, proves that long before his (Sri Krisna s) advent a 
theistic movement, non-Vedie and perhaps non-Arynn in origin, was on 
foot and influenced some of the later Upanipnds. That was what is bow 
known as Bhagavata religion, the first mention of which is found in the 
Mahdbhirata. Obviously, this movement originated before the time of 
the MahUbhitrata. Researches in regard to Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
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show that this thyistic movemont was parallel to the spiritual develop¬ 
ment which the Upanisads represent. Wo, however, cannot say definitely 
whether Sri Krisna for his synthesis drew upon the former movement, 
which, even if not inspired by him, was influenced a good deal by his 
teaching. This is evidenced by the fact that Sri Kri^a’s family name 
and the names of his brother, non and grandson formed part of the 
terminology of the school.” 

Despite its defects the book has its merits. It would stimulate 
the study of the Oita and research on it. It is worth while to recover 
the teaching of the sacred Text from under the heavy commentaries. 
Iteaders would indeed feel that they should study the Text at fust hand 
and grasp without the help of the constricting commentaries the truih 
' enshrined in it. 



THE EVOLUTION OF MOTIVATING 
CONCEPTS IN HUMAN SOCIETY 


M. C. Ghosb 

Lecturer, Teachers' Training Department, Calcutta University 

The gradual development of the idea of what is good for the life 
of man and the continuous enrichment of the concept of God in human 
society, have been of singular service to man, for the growth of these 
concepts have determined the growth of man’s culture and civilization. 
The march of human progress has always depended, both for its 
expedition and change of direction, upon man’s thoughts and ideas 
which have served as his ideals. 

The determination of what was good for the life of man was a 
concern which led man to think seriously for co-ordinating his concepts 
regarding his notions of good and evil. Man developed his ideas in 
stages. During the first stage of his social life primitive man only 
followed certain conventions which had grown in his society. He 
did not understand the meaning and significance of these conventions; 
he simply followed them. Although most of these conventions were the 
creations of the social mind of man, in his individual life man could 
neither analyse them nor determine the cause of their usefulness. 
During the second stage man fancied the presence and the manipulation 
of superior spirits for modifying his social regulations; he therefore, 
reorganized his social conventions by making a basis upon his revelations 
arii imaginary ideas most of which were still unmeaning. They were 
the outcomes of co-ordinations of incomplete and imperfect thoughts, 
ideas and wishful longings of his unconscious mind. The third stage 
came with the development of human reason and the growth of freedom 
of thought. The development of the spirit of freedom in human 
thought, which was boldly effected by Sophists, was undoubtedly a grealfc 
contribution to the world of human culture. Astute Philosophers and 
thinkers in general developed various ideas and concepts regarding 
man’s welfare and happiness. Individual Philosophers also developed 
their own ideas as to what were good and bad for man. They could 
furthermore, feel that the good of an individual was tied to that of his 
community. The factors of individual and social considerations and the 
consideration of the consequences of human activities conspired, in the 
unconscious mind of man, with the spiritual elements of his feelings to 
develop his code of individual, social and cultural behaviour, which, is 
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known as Ethics. Concepts of ethical thoughts are therefore, 
pragmatically sound; they have their utilities in life. 

Quite a number of Philosophers have gone to the length of 
ascertaining the absoluteness of the concepts of good and bad; Ethics 
according to them, contains certain eternal principles. But we now 
know definitely that the nature of ethical concepts varies and that these 
concepts are not identical in different regions. Time and space seem 
to determine the nature and form of these concepts. 

Apart from the concept of the development of ethical principles 
some philosophers have attempted also to determine once for all the 
'idea of the ultimate good of man. The concepts which Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle co-ordinated in this connection were in keeping with their 
own general and major conceptions for which they became famous. 
Socrates wanted to develop the spirit of inquiry in man; life according 
to him was not worth living without it. Socrates practically spent his 
entire life in helping men to appraise, ascertain and develop knowledge 
by following a method which ho considered to be the most suitable 
method for achieving the growth of knowledge. And it is not 
surprising that Socrates answered the question as to what was the 
highest good in the life of man bv suggesting that it was knowledge. 
Plato who became famous for his theory of ideas considered the world of 
senses with its fleeting and changing nature as unreal. The world of 
ideas which alone were unchanging was real to him. And as man could 
know the real world not with the aid of his senses but through his reason 
he considered reason as the highest good for man. Man was to secure 
his freedom for being able to contemplate the true world of ideas. 

Aristotle’s basic idea was that the fundamental aim of everything in 
the universe was to achieve its full realization. Everything, he believed, 
struggled to realize itself to its fullest extent. It was reasonable 
therefore, that he considered self-realization of man through a complete 
realization of his reason as the highest good. - 

Although both Descartes and Spinoza came over to the idea of 
God’s nature for determining what was good for man they opined that 
human errors for which man suffered were not due to God’s action 
but due to his own lack of knowledge. Spinoza and Kant, furthermore, 
elaborated their ideas and concepts of Ethics. Spinoza greatly 
depended upon biological facts for the foundation of his concepts. The 
chief characteristic of Kant’s concepts was austerity; he believed in the 
categorical imperative ” and itB importance in the life of man. 
Spencer depended, however, upon social implications for the development 
of sethical thoughts. 
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To Leibnitz evils of human life were like shadows which made 
the colours of life brighter and more beautiful by their contrasts. Evils 
then were not in vain. Schopenhauer expounded the idea that 
sympathy was the basic element of morality. The concept was an 
extension of his general concept of Will in Nature. He developed the 
idea that individual wills which were parts of the Universal Will, 
struggled to gain their supremacy at the risk of others. The will to live, 
in his opinion, was thus selfish. A complete suppression of individual 
will, which meant an extreme form of self-sacrifice was the highest good 
for life; only it could generate peace and happiness, according to him. 
But being a pessimist Schopenhauer developed peculiar ideas. How 
could life be made to achieve its greatest good by eradicating from it 
the most basic characteristic of life itself? 

The concept of God is another idea which has always engaged the 
mind of man to speculate and co-ordinate a world of thoughts and 
notions. The concept has grown like a living organism; it has changed, 
developed and has become different with different stages of human 
development. The unification of ideas regarding many gods for the 
formation of one Supreme God, which took place in slow stages, indicates 
however, the presence of the spirit of co-ordination in the mind of man. 
The growth of the monotheistic doctrine certainly, took place through 
the process of co-ordination; but the concept so formed comprised the 
sum-total, unification or rather the co-ordination of all conceivable ideas. 
God was also supposed to include the co-ordination of all the highest- 
forms of truth, beauty and goodness. The notiou of the Absolute and the 
idea of the wholeness regarding the ultimate form of entities are also the 
products of mental co-ordination. And nor is that all; the effect of the 
concept of God has been a strong tendency to develop the types of 
solidarity and sympathy, which go to unify and co-ordinate mankind. 
The belief then, in the presence of God has a valuable influence upon 
the life r.f man; it has served to develop the idea that human beings 
belong together. 

The concept of God has helped man to become what he is; it has 
always directed his mental, moral, cultural and intellectual develop¬ 
ments. Because of the limitation of his powers it is absolutely 
impossible for man either to know objectively or to prove the existence 
of God. Althpugh man possesses the will to believe in God his intellect 
is incapable of leading him to determine His existence. Man’s intellect 
is of no avail here. It is not possible for man to know the entities that, 
exist beyond his senses; he may, however, seize them with the aid of 
his intuition. A complete co-ordination of all the senses, which 
develops intuition is essentially necessary for reaching transcendental 
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regions and for coining in contact with super-sensory existents. But 
the struggle to know the hidden and the unknowable is man’s preroga¬ 
tive. To justify his fond belief man must know and understand God. 
And it is this struggle to know Him that has ennobled and elevated 
the life of man in many ways. 

It is interesting to note that the monotheistic doctrine was known 
even in the ancient world. Xenophanes who lived in Greece several 
centuries before the birth of Christ proclaimed a distinctly monotheistic 
doctrine. But the way in which a special form of the monotheistic 
doctrine was acclaimed in ancient India is surprising. A good many 
centuries before Christ a group of highly inspired intellectuals, most of 
whom were preceptors in forest schools of ancient India, brought the 
concept of God to a high pitch of perfection. The form of the mono¬ 
theistic doctrine they developed was super-human and sublime beyond 
telling. God to them was the Supreme Being who “ sees but is unseen, 
hears but is unheard, thinks but is unthinkable ." 1 Eternity they 
conceived as a unity of everything conceivable in the past, present and 
future in the entire world. And it was this oneness which was supposed 
to be a quality of the Supreme Being. " Eternity lies where there is 
nothing but the One, nothing to sec but I be One, nothing to hear but 
the One and nothing to know but the One." 2 

The Eternal was a pulsating reality to these ancient seers who 
seemed almost to feel its breath. They could, therefore, co-ordinate a 
world of their own not with the bodies of recorded experiences but 
with the aid of their thoughts, visions and intuitions. They professed 
io gather together all smaller and imperfect truths and co-ordinate them 
into One Whole Truth. The world they thus co-ordinated with God at 
its centre grew in connection with their pondering over the ultimate 
problems of man’s life and their solutions. They created this world 
because they wanted to make human life humane, superior and divine 
by guiding it to a higher state in a perfectly suitable mental environment 
with the aid of such profound and lofty thoughts as could transoend 
the limits of human knowledge and could emancipate man from his 
limitations and bondage. The spiritual greatness of India lay in her 
serious longing to make the inner life of man belter and richer. 

Again, the word “Yoga” in Sanskrit means “union”; it 
naturally seems to indicate the condition of union with £od. But the 
word also signifies integration. The process of Yoga itself indicates 
that it was designed to lead man to his perfect state of physical and 

1 Brib»d*r»n»«k« Upanishad. 

* Chtadogya Dpauiibs'i. 
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mental integration or coordination. Buf it is after all, the condition 
which life seeks to establish through its struggles. 

The genesis of the modern concept of God in the social life of matt 
took place in gradual steps which may be broadly divided into three 
significant stages. The first stage was the stage of approach to the 
concept. The second was the stage of the concept of superior 
beings. And the third stage marked the beginning of the evolution of 
the monotheistic doctrine as we know it today. Earliest man was 
bereft of any notion regarding the creation and the Continuation of the 
various bold and palpable objects of Nature, which he saw around him. 
But he afterwards developed a peculiar notion to the effect that every¬ 
thing in the world was living; he developed the spirit of animism. 
Gradually however, he came to believe in the presence of various spirits 
in trees, mountains, rivers, storms, winds, thunders and the like; he 
then also found reasons to believe that there were spirits also in the 
sun, the moon, stars and clouds. The concepts of gods in time grew out 
of these concepts of spirits. The number of these gods or presiding 
deities over various regions gradually decreased and the idea of greater 
power of one or a few of these gods developed. It was in this way that 
the idea of the presence of God, the Supreme Being ultimately came in 
the social mind of n^pm. But it is instructive to note that the highest 
form of the monotheistt&doctrine offish “Appeared ra^hi&ninds of indivi¬ 
duals belonging even to primitive groups of people . 3 But such doctrines 
were never accepted by the general members of these groups, who stuck 
to the traditional form of belief of the community. Normally the nature 
of the concept of God of a social group has depended upon the stage of 
the mental development of its people. But. astute thinkers, visionaries, 
dreamers and “ futurists ” have always been present even in primitive 
societies. 

The Buddha did not preach anything regarding his concept of God* 
probably because he thought it was beyond the comprehension of 
common people for whom he specially simplified his- religious teachings. 
Individuals he suggested, must establish discipline in their* lives and 
achieve their salvation with the aid of their own activities.' If Was. 
Christianity which made the monotheistic doctrine extremely popular 
amongst peoples with varying forms of culture and different stages of 
mental development. 

Although it was a profound characteristic of early Grekfe- Philo¬ 
sophers to try to explain things without falling back upon the necessity' 
of depending upon divine activities they generally believed m God.’ 

• r. 
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Most of them accepted the popular ideas of gods or God. Socrates 
was inclined to form a consistent concept of God, which was strongly 
resented by many and he had to pay dear for his speculation. Plato 
was never clear regarding his idea of God. He spoke not only of gods 
but also of the presence of the ultimately Supreme Being or God who was 
according to him the ruler of the universe. He tried to explain the 
creation of the contents of the world by the formation of the idea of 
an architective force which he called Demiurge; it was this Demiurge 
which moulded everything by the interaction of matter and ideas, he 
suggested. But Plato had the feelings and imaginations of a poet. 
Aristotle’s concept of God was highly Philosophical. He conceived God 
&b the “ unmoved mover God to him, was nothing but pure intelli¬ 
gence, a form or force without matter. 

Spinoza’s concept of God was that He was everything in the 
universe; mind, body, thought and extension were all his attributes. 
All the presentations of the universe, whether in the form of thoughts in 
the mind of man or in the form of material objects like trees or mountains, 
were really the manifestations of God. And all the ideas and thoughts 
in the universe combined together formed the thinking process of God. 
Locke suggested that man could not have an innate idea of God but he 
could however, form an idea of His nature if he ^ould extend all his 
ideas regarding happiness, ^ration etc^jp infinity and combine 

them together to form a single unit. Leibnitz also suggested a similar 
idea; he suggested that man by raising the qualities of knowledge, power, 
goodness etc. to infinity and adding them together could get an idea of 
God. 

Spinoza, Locke and Leibnitz it seems, sough! to form the idea of 
God by taking advantage of the spirit of coordination in their thoughts. 
Hume felt the difficulty of proving the existence of God but he 
understood the importance of man’s belief in Him; this belief in God 
was vitally necessary for man for its moral, social and inspirational 
values. He suggested therefore, a theory of God for it was 
indispensable for the emotional life of man to have Him. 
Perhaps the monumental volumes of Critique of Pure Reason and 
Critique of Practical Reason for which Kanf became immortal in the 
field of Philosophy, owe their origin to the influence of Hume’s 
thinking in this vein. , 

! Kant conceived God as the entity of the highest unity of one 
Absolute Whole which comprised all conceivable objects and forms in 
universe. The personified idea of this wholeness was God to Kant; 
it wa^ obviously a major idea formed by coordination. Kant criticized 
ti fo that had been put forward by previous Philosophers for 
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proving the existence of God; he said, they were all inconsistent and 
incongruous. The existence of God, he suggested, could not be proved 
by reason; but man needed a belief in His existence for his healthy 
living. 

Kant’s influence found expression in various forms in the thinking 
process of many thinkers who followed. Fichte conceived God as a sort 
of universally active reason and Schelling as a sort of creative energy. 
Hegel elaborated an interesting idea regarding his concept of God. God 
for him was the entire process of evolution with the coordination of its 
past, present and future phases. Hegel’s God was then not a finished 
but a developing entity. 

The idea that it was not possible to know anything about God 
specially because the ultimate was unconditioned and that man could 
know only the conditioned or the related gained ground in the field of 
Philosophy. Herbert Spencer declared that the Absolute was unknow¬ 
able; but Bradley opined that it could be known. The Absolute 
according to Bradley was a harmonious whole. But we know that a 
whole can become harmonious only when its component parts are 
coordinated. William James could develop a distinct way of Philo¬ 
sophical thinking while trying seriously to bring the idea of the utility 
of faith in God into bold relief. 

Ever since the attainment of a particular stageof mental develop¬ 
ment, which occurred long ago, man has been seriously trying to 
coordinate all materials, in the shape of his knowledge an4 experience 
at his disposa^to build up his concept of God; all hi# attempts, specially 
those that were based upon reason, have been baffled."’ The only definite 
information which Science can give is that the existence of God can never 
be proved. Bu'c this does not go to indicate that God does not exist; 
it only points out man’s inability, due to his inferior equipments, to go 
beyond certain limits. Science may not go far, but whatever it conquers^ 
during its march it conquers thoroughly. It settles only on subjugated 
territories. So the only valuable service which Science can do here is 
to supply us with a reliable knowledge regarding man’s limitations in 
this line. 


Scientific thought requires experimental data and reasons for its 
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and the future; and the side of the scale from which a new sensation or 
something new comes is our future. Our concept of the past, present 
and future is similar to our concept of tystream; it has a fixed direction. 
But is this the only reasonable direction possible in the universe? 
Bradley insists that we can imagine of lives in the universe, in whom 
this direction is opposite but is still reasonable to them. 4 This opposite 
direction of time will precipitate results that will appear preposterous to 
us. It would cause deaths to appear before birth and falling of trees 
before they are actually cut down and so on; but such experiences would 
not be unreasonable to them. Reason like truth then, depends upon 
, circumstances for its formation. All these give us the correct impression 
that man will never be able either to know or to prove the existence of 
God through his intellect. Intellect cannot carry him far. 

The universe is infinite; it is vast beyond human imagination. 
Telescopic observations have revealed the existence of a cluster of 
nebulae containing thousands of millions of stars or their materials in 
Coma Berenices in which most of the objects are at such a distance that 
light takes 50 million years to come to us from them. And although a 
single nebula contains millions and millions of stars in various stages of 
their formation, there are numberless nebulae in the sky, most of which 
are outside the range of any telescope. This does not give a picture of 
the entire spread of space in the universe; it speaks only of a minute piece 
of the limitless area. It gives us however, a definite idea regarding the 
vastness of .the universe. But despite its vastness the universe is a 
harmoniously consistent whole. Can a harmony like t^s appear by 
chance? Where is the difficulty in accepting the idea that this 
harmony is due to the activity of a Master Mind, a cosmic force which 
is after coordination? 


* Appearance and Reality - F. U- Bradley; pp. 50-52 



AN AMERICAN CRITIQUE OF A DOGMA 

Arthur W. Munk 

Albion, Michigan, U.S.A. 

In a day when he has the means of building a new world, man— 
like an idiot—stands on the very edge of the precipice ready for the 
final plunge. Experts have warned us that, while in the orises of 
the past the destinies of nations and even of civilizations were at 
stake, today, for the first time in history, not only the very possibility 
of civilization but even of the existence of the race itself hangs in 
the balance. Yet, in spite of all this, though the nations continue to 
accelerate their destructive power at a frightening rate, all attempts 
at disarmament and peace still creep at a snail’s pace. 

Deluded by fears and prejudices and, above all, ignorance, both 
leaders and people are still enthralled by ancient dogmas. Chief 
among these is the doctrine : “If you want peace prepare for war” ; 
or, better still, its modern version—peace through the “balance of 
mutual terror.” Suffice it to say that in what follows an attempt 
will be made to expose the dangers of this popular dogma. 

Moreover, since the writer is an American and knows his own 
country best, since—by virtue of a mutual friendship—Indian readers 
are naturally interested in things American, and, most of all, since, 
until recently at least, the United Slates Las, perhaps, been more 
secure than any other country, most of the illustrations will be drawn 
from the American scene. At the same time, however, the entire 
international perspective will be constantly kept in mind ; for, in 
this the Nuclear Age—which is also the Global Age—no nation can 
live to itself. Nationalism, in the narrow sense, is archaic. 

Today, in the countries which comprise both of the hostile camps 
which threaten to divide the world, two fat hogs—militarism and 
war—are eating us out of house and home. In 1915 (before the 
entrance of the United States into the First Woild War) the national 
debt was less than two billion dollars or roughly $11.85 per capita; 
by 3919 (as a* result of the War) it had risen to over twenty-five 
billion or $242.54 per capita ; in 1941 (before its entrance into the 
Second World War) the debt stood at less than fifty billion or $367.09 
Per capita ; but by 1946 it had risen to nearly two hundred seventy 
billion, that is, to almost $2000 per capita. 

10—O016P—1V 
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At present, besides what, has to be spent paying for past wars, 
over half of the national budget (over forty billion dollars annually) 
is spent preparing for future wars. At the same time, however, in 
this the richest nation on "earth, there is not enough money to run 
our schools adequately. In other words, in order to keep the war 
machine well oiled and ready for action, federal taxes are so heavy 
and so widespread that even a rich state such as Michigan has a 
difficult time finding new revenues. Ironically enough, the two fat 
hogs, which are threatening us, are also threatening our potential 
enemies. This is undoubtedly one of the chief reasons why Mr. 
Khrushchev has proposed his plan for total disarmament in four years. 

In spite of the huge national debt of some two hundred ninety 
billion dollars, and in spiteof inflation and the devaluation of the dollar, 
many Americans have such faith in'tfie capitalistic system that they 
think we can go on at this pace forever. Vet, the past is littered 
with the wrecks of nations who went bankrupt through militarism 
and war. One has only to mention ancient Rome or the France of 
Louis XIV ; indeed, the latter’s extravagance brought on the French 
Revolution and the Reign of Terror when the sewers of Paris ran 
red with the best blood in the land. The fate of modern China serves 
as the best contemporary illustration. 

The truth of the matter is that, if the nations and the peoples 
of the world really went peace, it is high time that they cease spending 
their money preparing for war and begin investing it in the things 
that make for peace. Coming back to the United States, there can 
be no peace as long as it spends ten dollars for armaments to every 
dollar for economic aid ; and, worse still, as long as Americans con¬ 
tribute, at the most, not more than sixty-two cents per capita to the 
United Nations. Nor do most other nations have anything to boast 
. about. The moral of the tale is that we get what we pay for. 

Again, there can be no doubt that the dogma of peace through 
the “balance of mutual terror” will, if believed and practiced long 
enough, produce a climate in which democracy cannot live. The 
.time is gone forever when the democracies could safely attend to their 
own internal affairs without serious concern about what was going 
on in the rest of the world. With the modern airplane, the H-Bomb, 
the long-tange ballistic missile capable of traveling over 5,000 miles, 
and the possibility of that King of Terrors, “the absolute weapon” 

' in terms of a space platform equipped with a vast H-Bomb moving 
the earth—all this, together with the fact of more and more 
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nations becoming atomic powers, makes it certain that no nation 
can be safe unless every nation is safe. 

Indeed, the vast amount of insecurity in the world, unless banish, 
ed soon,, will only serve to undermine freedom. Among other things, 
since it continually spawns “limitted wars” so dear to many militarists 
eager to flex their muscles, it will give reactionaries their golden 
opportunity to climb into seats of power. Witness McCarthy’s 
fantastic influence during the Korean War and his sudden collapse 
not long after its close. An even better illustration of the dire effects 
of the ‘ limited war” is contemporary France. The war in Algeria 
created the situation which made it easy for the militaristic rightists 
to place Do Gaulle in power ; nor can there be any doubt concerning 
his dictatorial intentions. This has become clear from his recent 
refusal to call a special session of the National Assembly—8veu though 
a majority of the deputies desired it as a means of dealing with the 
mounting agricultural crisis. 

Worse still, there is a deadly fear in France today of a coup 
detut : that is, by extreme rightists who aie becoming discontent 
with their idol. Once the parliamentarv system is overthrown the 
appeal can only be to force and violence ; and once the appeal to 
violence is made, there is no end to the awful dialectic which has 
been set in motion—violence breeds more violence arid tyranny breeds 
more tyranny. Lei the democracies beware! Let them take a lesson 
from the fate of France. 

As a matter of fact, peace through “the balance of mutual terror” 
means not only the danger of “limited war” and all that this 
entails, but it also means the constant acceleration of the arms 
race; and the consequent increase in mutual suspicion and fear. 
Moreover, in many countries, including my own, in order to secure 
the astronomical 6ums to keep the process moving ahead full blaet r * 
the propaganda campaign against Communism is spurred up by 
demagogues ; and this in turn—by playiug on the popular fears— 
gives them their chance to capture the seat of power. In such a 
situation—made thrice dangerous by the knowliedge that, the enemy 
possesses weapons capable of blowing us off the face of the earth 
arbitrary government restrictions, trials of tne innocent before com¬ 
mittees, false charges even against respected clergymen (as in con¬ 
temporary America), and regimentation are to be expected. 

Finally, when, as the result of the arms race or of the “limited 
.war” or of some irrational act by some person in authority, the 
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ultimate terror appears; especially after the first large scale bombing, 
totalitarianism will become complete. With some twenty to sixty 
million dead, countless others seriously wounded, the great cities 
reduced to rubble—all this, together with the fear of still worse attacks 
to come any moment, will certainly serve to destroy any remaining 
tiaces of democracy. Thus regimentation, in the very worse sense 
possible, will hold sway : that is, of course, until the mad struggle 
reaches its final and decisive stage when Anarchy and Chaos—those 
awfnl figures that follow in the wake of Mars—will take over. 

In an article in the January I960 issue of the Bulletin of the . 
Atomic Scientists, Dr. Hans J. Morgenthau gives a decidedly negative 
answer to the question : “Has atomic war really become impossible” 
through “stalemate ?” He is driven to this conclusion by the follo¬ 
wing consideration : namely, in some crucial situation either the 
United States or Russia, or some other nation—over which neither 
of the former have control—might set off the chain reaction. This 
could, in fact, becomo virtually inevitable as more and more nations 
secure nuclear weapons, particularly guided missiles. There is 
always the temptation to press an advantage unduly or to react 
irrationally to a real or fancied wrong. What would happen, for 
example, if some unhappy tomorrow the French should decide to use 
nuclear weapons to end the war in Algeria ? They could, in fact, 
justify their decision by using precisely the same arguments which 
American militarists and politicians used to bomb the life out of the 
two helpless Japanese cities—a crime which it will take my country 
a hundred years to live down. 

Just at present, this writer is especially concerned by reports 
of decisions to equip America’s allies with short-range missiles and 
possibly other nuclear devices. Soviet reactions have been very bitter. 
What American strategists so often forget is that the Russians will 
answer: “ Tit for tat —you killed my dog, I’ll kill your cat”. In 
other words, rf today we arm our allies with nuclear weapons (especi¬ 
ally the Germans), tomorrow the Russians will most certainly arm 
their own allies—including the Red Chinese, though it is possible that 
the latter may explode a nuclear device of their own any day now. 
This would indeed make a reality of that awful nightmare world 
which our scientists dread—a world in which anything, no matter 
hew dreadful, might happen any moment. Is there any wonder that 
eighteen df Germany’s top scientists, among them four Nobel Prize 
* Withers, so greatly concerned that they are unwilling to aid their 
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Government “in the ‘production, testing or even use’ of atomic 
weapons” ? 

Russia and the United States might be compared to two tight¬ 
rope walkers proceeding from the opposite ends of the same rope. 
There is not only the constant danger of falling, but the crucial ques¬ 
tion is—since they are potential enemies—what they will do when 
they meet at the center in the throes of some great crisis. In short, 
tbe very refusal to deal with the situation before it becomes virtually 
impossible may lead to forced decisions in a moment of acute crisis 
when fears and passions run high, which may unleash the hellhounds 
of nuclear war. There is a ho always the temptation to put too much 
pressure on some potential enemy, thus forcing an irrational, violent 
reaction. 

At any rate, as long as the nations put their trust in the old 
dogma—peace through the ‘‘balance of mutual terror”—little will be 
done to remove the real causes of war : poverty and human misery, 
ignorance, suspicion, fear, selfish nationalism (that great modern 
secular god), and the arms race itself. Consequently, crisis follows 
crisis, until a final Supreme Crisis is bred of this unholy union of 
nationalism and militarism—a Supreme Crisis which could bring the 
curtain of history down forever on this planet. For, after all, of one 
thing we can be sure : the patient is bound to die if—amid much 
quackery by soothsayers and medicine men—little is done to remove 
the basic causes of the disease. 

In tbe days of the old-fashioned atom bomb, when one bomb 
could kill only a bare 100,000 people in the twinkle of an eye, 
some kind of case—though many scientists, including such names as 
Albert Einstein and Bertrand llussell, were skeptical—could be made 
for the proposition that a nation might still win as well as survive 
an atomic war. Today, however, all this has changed. Our experts 
tell us that one aircraft loaded with nuclear munitions is capable of 
delivering more “explosive power . . . than has been released in all 
tbe wars since the invention of gunpowder !” 

Then there is the eveD greater menace in terms of the guided 
missile. Michael Amrine, writing in The Progressive & few years 
ago, pointed out that “humanity will reach another terror-point” 
when both the United States and Russia will have intercontinental 
missiles traveling at the terrific speed of 16,000 miles per hour and 
able to bit within five miles of a target some five thousand miles 
away. He aleo pointed out that another “terror-point” will have 
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been reached when nations with leaders such as Franco, Mao, and 
Nasser obtain these weapons. Some experts, in fact, fear that under 
such circumstances peace would be practically and, perhaps, even 
completely impossible. In the light of recent events, the reader can 
judge for himseff how close we are to this last “terror-point.” 

It is also interesting to note what has been taking place in Civil 
Defense thinking in the United States in recent years. When Val 
Peterson first took over as Chief of the Federal Civil Defense Agency 
back in 1953, in the words of Steward Alsop, “he took a good hard 
look at the real nature of the nuclear weapons,” and concluded : 
P ‘The cities are finished.’ ” Therefore, until 1955 at least, he placed 
his faith in a plan of “pre-attack evacuation;” but this in turn 
became impossible when the bomb was exploded on March 1, 1954, 
with a radioactive fallout of from 7,000-8,000 square miles; for, 
obviously, the people evacuated from the cities, in case of an attack, 
would be murdered—like flies—in wholesale fashion by the deadly 
ashes falling from the skies. 

In sheer desperation, Peterson tried once more—this time coming 
up with the idea of a system of shelters in all the cities across the 
country. When, however, the experts concluded that even with the 
best possible shelter system—for the stupendous sum of thirty-two 
billion dollars—only six out, of ten could survive and that these 
survivors would have to live underground, like bats, for a full month, 
the National Security Council “put the Peterson Plan in the file— 
and forget category.” What does it all mean? Tt simply means 
that in the case of “an all-out nuclear war, not only the cities but 
the people in the cities ‘are finished.’ ” 

In a recent article, in The Manchester Guardian Weekly, entitled 
“A Harsh Awakening in U.S.?,” Alistair Cooke made clear to British 
readers the desperate situation in which the United States finds 
itself. In other words, he tells of the statement of (leneral Thomas 
Power (head of the Strategic Air Command) before a Senate com¬ 
mittee that within two years the Bussiane will have enough giant 
missiles to destroy all the American bases within thirty minutes. 
This simply meanB that, in spite of the rivers of dollars that have 
been poured down the military sewer wit hin the last fifteen years, 
the United States i8 becoming increasingly more vulnerable ; and the 
game thing is true, of course, of Kussia and China, of Great Britain, 
£|»& of every other country on this planet. 

-Thus> today, as never before, we face the ancient question in 
tao&mh garb: “What must we do to be saved?’* I do not agree 
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with many of my fellow countrymen that the answer is simply more 
missiles—that we must have the maximum amount of terror on our 
side. It is much more important to win the good will of people 
everywhere, and to join with them in a mighty effort to deal realisti¬ 
cally with the causes of war—as a means toward peace and world 
order. In my little hook, A Way of Survival, I have tried to give 
a much more comprehensive answer to the question which is before 
us. Here I can only suggest more specifically what needs to be done 
in terms of two words. 

The first word is education : that is, a realistic educational 
program for peace, in which the United Nations might well take the 
lead by vastly accelerating what it is already trying to do. This 
would involve both a negative and a positive factor. Negatively it 
would mean a Serious attempt to awaken the people in every country 
by giving them the unvarnished facts concerning the nuclear crisis— 
including the undermining of their simple faith that their “moral 
gods’' (their petty nations) can still give them the security which 
they desire. Lest, however, they despair, positively they must be 
given a clear idea of their own responsibility and of what they can 
do to clear the way for “the coining world civilization;’’ for, after 
all, the power of an aroused humanity is far greater than that of all 
the nuclear weapons combined; and this leads to the second word. 

The second word is negotiate Such popular pressure must be 
exerted on the leade~s of all nations that they will take the time to 
negotiate continually on all levels—b( th within and outside the 
United Nations Instead of one Summit Meeting, there ought to be 
yearly rounds of summit meeting-*. More than this, their scope 
should be enlarged to include both Tndia and China (as outstanding 
representatives of Asia), and also capable African leaders. Finally, 
as representatives of mankind as a whole, the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations should always be present at summit meetings. 
Indeed, it might be well to select him to preside a? chairman. 

Someone has truly said ; “Futility is a luxury which we cannot 
afford.” Since “we now have the tools with which to build a world 
of law and order,” our task is to banish the old dogmas and to make 
a creative response wot thy of the challenge that confronts us. 



I WILL RUN 

Ruby Zagoreu. 

I will not hear 
The anguished cry 
Of bird in pain 
To darkened sky. 

I will not heed 
The whimpering hare 
Whose aching limbs 
Are quivering there. 

I will run far ; 

I will not feel 
The searing hurt 
I may not heal. 

Yet while I run 
The anguished cries 
Of bird and hare 
Still track the skies. 

Is there no peace ? 
Will cries of pain 
Grow sharper till 
I turn again ? 



THE YOUNG GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Samuel E. Mobison 


Greatest of American heroes is George Washington. He was born in 1782 in 
Virginia, at that time a British colony. On his birthday February '22 a national 
holiday today, speeches and jeditoriala extol the sterling virtues of the Be volutionary 
Comander-in-Chipf and first President of the United StateB. But in the following 
article Professoi Samuel Kliofc Morison recalls an earlier Washington, not yet the 
paragon, a very human being. 


Washington is the last person you would ever suspect of having 
been a young man. In American folklore he is known only as the 
priggish child hero of the cherry-tree myth, declaiming “ Father, I 
cannot tell a lie. I chopped it down with my little hatchet,” or as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Revolutionary army, or the “ Father of his 
Country,” waiting a farewell address. Yet as a young man he was 
impatient and passionate, eager for glory in war, wealth in land and 
success in love. F.ven in maturity his fierce temper would sometimes 
get the better of him. It was only through the severest self-discipline 
that Washington attained his characteristic poise and serenity. 

His father died when George was 11 and he was not given a 
gentleman’s education, as he became painfully aware when at 
adolescence he went to live with his half brother at Mount Vernon. 
At 1G, just when a youth is fumbling for a philosophy of life, he came 
into intimate contact with the Fairfax family. He had procured books, 
progressed further than his school-master could take him and so qualified 
to be surveyor to Lord Fairfax. This great gentleman and landowner 
required an immense amount of surveying in the wilderness of Virginia’s 
western frontier. George William, Lord Fairfax's young cousin, was 
Washington’s companion in surveying expeditions and Sally, the lady 
with whom Washington was so happy (and so miserable) as to fall in 
love, was George William’s wife. , 

Living in Virginia at that time was like riding on the sparkling 
crest of a great , wave. At Mount Vernon, on the verge of the 
wilderness, one # felt the zest of sharp contrasts. On the one side were 
mansion houses where young Washington took part in all the sports 
and pastimes of his social equals : dancing and card playing and flirting 
with the girls. He bet small sums at cards and larger sums on the 
ponies, and was a good loser. On the other side of Mount Vernon 
were log cabins, and all the crude elements of American life : pioneers 

u-9gep—iv . . 
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and other poor whites who as insubordinate soldiers would prove the 
severest test of Washington’s indefatigable patience. 

When he was 20 years old, his brother Lawrence died. George 
stepped info his place as proprietor of Mount Vernon. At this stage 
of his life he did not greatly enjoy the exacting task of running a great 
plantation; he thirsted for glory in war. 

As one of the first landowners in the county, he was commissioned 
major of the militia and at 21 volunteered for a highly confidential and 
difficult 1,000 mile reconnaissance through the back country from 
western Virginia to the Ohio River and almost to the shores of Lake 
Erie. He carried a British demand to “ know the reasons ” of the 
French “ for this unjustfiable step in invading our lands ” and 
returned with word that it was the “ absolute design ” of the French 
to “ take possession of the Ohio.” 

This young man showed a caution in wilderness work, a diplomatic 
skill in dealing with Indians, and a courteous firmness in dealing with 
French commanders that would have done credit to a man twice his age. 
But on his next mission youthful impetuosity prevailed. Unmindful 
that one must always let the enemy make the first aggression, our 
young lieutenant colonel fired the shot that began the Seven Years’ War. 

Washington’s shot in the silent wilderness brought the French 
and Indians buzzing about his ears. He hastily constructed Fort 
Necessity, which thus became the site of his first major command and 
his only surrender. 

In four years Washington learned much from war. He found it 
necessary to discipline himself before he could handle men. He learned 
that war was simply hard, beastly work. 

In the spring of 1768, he met, wooed, and won a housewifely little 
widow of 27 named Martha Custis. 

Washington allowed himself to be elected that same year to the 
Virginia Assembly. He had no gift for speaking or for wirepulling; he 
showed no talent or desire for political leadership. But he learned at 
firs! hand the strange behaviour of Home sapiens in legislative 
assemblies. 

So at 27 George Washington was not only a veteran colonel who 
had won the confidence and affection of his men, but a member of the 
Virginia Assembly, a great landowner, and a husband. *His youth was 
over, and he had the means for a life of ease and competence; but the 
high example of antique virtue would not let him ignore another call 
to duty. When it came in 1775 his unruly nature had been disciplined 
by the land and the wilderness, by philosophy and a noble woman, and 
b^ hisf own indomitable will, to become a fit instrument for a great cause- 
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If he had failed, historians would have blamed the Continental 
Congress for a political appointment of a provincial colonel with an 
indifferent war record. If, like bo many leaders of revolution, he had 
merely achieved a personal triumph, or inoculated his country with 
ambition for glory, the world would have suffered from his success. 
But Washington could not fail his country. A simple gentleman of 
Virginia with no extraordinary talents had so disciplined himself that he 
could lead an insubordinate and divided people into ordered liberty and 
enduring union. * 



CALL OF KINSHIP 

Nobman M. Davis 

You sang of pressure from the sleeping crowd, 

And liow you must be free to fully seek. 

For certain songs, my dear, we must be loud : 

Not every animal is marten-sleek. 

Regardless of whose instruments we play— 

Whether our own or mirror-forged, as mine— 

The most important thing is that we say 
The needed words, and in correct design. 

We will not reach the snow-pearled heights we seek, 
For they were meant as goals that we should strive 
To reach, but never reach; we grow less weak 
With striving, and the mind grows more alive. 

Strike from jour lyre a loud and golden tone, 

And sing? And know you do not sing alone. 



ftebietod anti Notices of Jloofes 

Social Legislation —Its Bole in Social Welfare. Published by the 
Publication Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Govern¬ 
ment of India, New Delhi. Price Its. 6, 12s Gd or $ 2.00. 

This book is tho accompanying Volume of Social Welfare in India 
already published by the Publication Division on behalf of the Planning 
Commission, Government of India, It is the result of a study of legisla¬ 
tion in respect of women, children, the socially handicapped groups such 
as lepers, lunatics and the untouchablo, social defence relating to 
vagrancy and begging and immoral traffic. Though the volume under 
review is not comprehensive it discusses a few selected subjects which 
are of primary importance according to the suggestions contained in the 
First Five Year Plan. This study is a step towards the realisation of the 
objectives enshrined in the Preamble to our constitution. Hon. Sri C. C. 
Biswas, who was Union Minister for Law has contributed the foreword to 
the book iu which ho says “Very rightly it is pointed out that the imple¬ 
mentation of tho law is more important than its enactment, and that what 
is needed is a proper co-ordination of voluntary welfare work with the 
statutory obligations laid on tho State.” It is needless to point out that 
active co-operation of tho citizen would be necessary for the promotion 
of Social Welfare work. 

A thought provoking preface by Mrs. Durgabai Deshmukh who was 
formerly a Member, Social Sciences, Planning Commission and now Chair¬ 
man of the Central Social Welfare Board is an added attraction. It may 
be remembered that she initiated this study while she was in the Com¬ 
mission. 


B.K. • 
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Da. H. C. Mookerjee Commemoration Volume and 
Dr. H. C. Mookerjee Professorship. 

It has been proposed that a Commemoration Volume dedicated 
to the memory of the late Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, Governor of West 
Bengal and Chancellor of the University, should be published aB early 
as possible. Half of the Volume should contain suitable articles 
'written by Dr. Mookerjee, and the other half should consist of articles 
.written on Dr. Mookerjee by his friends and admirers. The Syndicate 
of the University has also decided to create a Chair named after late 
Dr. Mookerjee. The services rendered by Dr. H. C. Mookerjee to 
the University of Calcutta are unforgettable. A special meeting of 
the Senate was held in the Darbhanga Ilall of the University, on the 
14th August, 1956, to mourn the demise of Dr. Mookerjee. In moving 
the condolence resolution, the Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
Professor N. K. Sidhanta, paid an eloquent and glowing tribute to his 
memory. The Vice-Chancellor’s speech as well as the Obituary notice 
of the present writer will be found in the pages of the August issue 
of the Calcutta Review, 1956. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification. 

No. C/2812/lflO (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that Ramkrishna Mission ABhrama, 
Narendrapur, 24 Parganas has been affiliated in English (General), Special English (Pass 
A Honours), Bengali (Compulsory), History (Pass), Pol. Science (Pass), Statistics (Pass), 
Sanskrit (Pass), Economics (Pass A Honours) and Mathematics (Pass A Honours) to the 
B.A. Standard of the Three Year Degree Course and Physics (Pais A Honours). Chemistry 
(Pass A Honours) Mathematics (Pass A Honours) and Statistics (Pass) to the B.8c. Standard 
of the Three Year Degree Course with effect from the session 1900*61. 


Senate House, 
Calcutta. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/2805/12 (Affl.) 


CHAKRAVARTI. 

Registrar. 


It is hereby notified for general information that the extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Ram Krishna Mission Vidyamandir, Belur, has been affiliated in English 
(General), Bengali (Compulsory i, Special English (Pass A Honours), Alternative Bengali, 
Elective Bengali (Pats), Sanskrit (Pass A Honours), Histdty (Pass A Honours), Economics 
(Pass A Honours), Political Science (Pass) and Matheinalice (Pass A Honours) to the B.A. 
standard of the Three Years Degree Course and in Fhyeics (Pass), Chemistry (Pass A 
Honours) and Mathematics (Pass A Honours) to tho B.Sc. standard of the Three Years 
Degree Course, with effect from (he session 1960-61. 


Senate House, Calcutta. 


The 28th May 


'alcntta. f 
, 1960. 5 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification. No. C/2155/169 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that tho (Government Sponsored) Teachers* 
Training College, Sevayatan, Jhargram, Mindnapore has been affiliated to the B.T. 
standard, in— 

(i) Principles of Education including Educational Psychology 

(ii) History of Education 

(iii) Ganeral Methods, School Education, School Organisation and School Hygiene 
(It) Methods of Teaching in — 

a) English 

b) Bengali 
o) Sanskrit 
d} History 

e) Mathematics 

f) Geography 

g) Hygiene 

* b) Art and Craft 

i) Primary and Infant School subjects 

j) Essay and Composition in Bengali or English 

k) Mental and Educational measurements 

l) Mental Hygiene and Child Guidance 

m) Methods of Organising Nursery School and Montessori School 


with effect from the session 1960-01 
Senate House, Calcutta. 

Th* 10th May, 1960. 


CHAKRAVARTI, 

Registrar. 
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The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any 0Diversity examina¬ 
tion for the period noted against their names as they were found guilty of using unfair means 
at the Annual Intermediate, Bachelor in Arts, Science, Engineering and Admission exami¬ 
nations of 1959. 


SI. Centre Roll No. & Registration Candidate’s Pteriod of 

No Examination. No. A College Name punishment. 


1. Science College, Roll Pat. No. 2153-57 Balbhadra Chaud Debarred from app- 
Patna 406, I.Sc. Science College, earing at any Uni- 

Patna. versity Exam, prior 

to the Suppl. Exam, 
of 1960. 


2, Science College, Roll Pat. No. 2368-57 Bindbya Baeini 
Patna 408,1.Sc. Science College, Kumar 8inha 

Patna. 


Debarred from app¬ 
earing at any Univ. 
Examination “"prior 
to the Annual 
Exam, of 1961. 


3. 


Science College, Roll Pat. No, 2896-57 Kedar Nath Varitia Debarred from app* 
Patna 466, 1.Sc. Science College, earing at an; Univ. 

Patna. Examination prior 

to the Suppl. Exam 
of 1960. 


4. Magndh Mahila Roll Pat. No. 1518-58 Urmila Sinlia 
College, Patna 734, I.So. Magadb Mabila 

College, Fatna. 


Debarred from app¬ 
earing at any Univ. 
Examination prior 
to the Annual 
Exam, of 1961. 


5. B.N. College, 
Patna. 


Roll Pat. No. 2993-56 Paramhiu 
323,1.Sc. B.N. College, N iruyan Singh 
, Patna. 


Debarred from app¬ 
earing at any Univ. 
Examination prior 
to the Annual 
Exam, of 1961. 


C. Tri Chandra Roll Nep. No. 1185 55 
College, Nfpal. 1H3,1.Sc. Tri-Chandra 

College, Nepal 


Snrendra Bahadur Debarred from app- 
R ma Khat'ary caring at any Univ. 

Examination prior 
to the Annual 
Exam, of 1961. 


7. B.N. College, 
Patna 


B.N. College, 
Patna. 


9. Science College, 
Patna. 


Roll Pat. No. 1749-67 
913,1.A. B. N College, 
Patna 


Ram Sagar Singh Debarred from app¬ 
earing at any Univ. 
Examination prior 
to the Annual 
Exam, of 1961. 


Roll Pat, No. 1704 54 Bhirn Slnmkar 
607, (H) B.A. B.N. College, Prasad Singh 
Patna. 


Roll Pat. No. 2830-62 Awadh Kisbore 
62, (H) B.Sc. Science College, Bahadur 
Patna. 


Debarred from app- 
etring at any Univ, 
Examination prior 
to the Annual 
Exam, of 1961. 

Debarred from app¬ 
earing at any Univ. 
Examination prior 
to tbe An nual 
Exam, of 1961. 


10 . 


Tri-Chandra Roll Nep. No. 1207-55 
College, Nepal. 37, B.Sc. Kathmandu, 

Nepal. 


Narayan Prasad Debarred trow app- 
Sarma earing at any Univ. 

Eiamination prior 
to tbe Annual 
Exam, of 1961. 


11. Bihar College Roll Pat. No 1487-56 Bhaiya Birendra 
of Engineering, 68, B.Sc. (Eng.) Bibar College Kumar Sinlia 
JPatna Pat. 1. of Engineer¬ 

ing, Patna. 


Debarred from app¬ 
earing at any Univ. 
Examination prior 
to the Suppl, Exa¬ 
mination of 1960, 
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12. P. W. Medical Boll Pat No. 14 
College, Patna. Medical Compe¬ 
titive Exam. 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 
Patna, the 3rd August, 1959 


Ajit Komar Arora Debarred from app¬ 
earing at any Univ. 
Examination pre¬ 
admission Examina¬ 
tion prior to the 
Annual Exam, of 
1961. 

8. Y. HUSSAIN, 
Deputy Regiitrar. 


BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, RAJASTHAN 


Notification 

The undermentioned candidates had resorted to unfai means al the following examin¬ 
ations of the Board, held in March/April 11)59, or had given false statements in their 
application forms for appealing at the Examinations. Their present examination has 
therefore bteu cancelled, and they have further been debarred from appearing at any 
examination of the Board to bo bold in the year ts) noted against each :— 


SI. 

Roll No. 

Enrolment 

Name of candidate Name of institution 

Year(s) for 

No. 


Number 

(Place of residence 
in case of private 
candidates) 

4 5 

Intermediate in <lrf.? Examination 

which de¬ 
barred 

0 

1. 

26 

57/8035 

Hrijendra Kumar Jain Raj Risbi College, 

Alwar. 

1960A 61 

2, 

218 

55/4855 

Anil Kumar Jnshi —do— 

(Ex student) 

I960 A 61 

3. 

687 

66/5455 

Muhendra Singh Ilathor Govt. College, 

Bhilwara. 

I960 

\ 

754 

55/2314 

Sailal> Rom Oodara Dnngnr College, 

Bikaner. 

1950 & 01 


1148 

57/3501 

Hanunnn Salni Pareek Maharaja's College, 

Jaipur. 

I960 

6. 

3775 

64/1032 

Knlyan Prasad Shartna Kota 

I960 

7. 

3391 

57/5645 

Cbanan Mai Jora Seth G. L. Bihaui 

8. D. Inter. College, 
Sri Gangnnagar. 

1900 & Cl 

a. 

4028 

57/7287 

Sukhdeo Singli —do— 

1960 

9. 

4163 

67/4093 

Bbupal Singh Lodlui M. B. College, 

Udaipur, 

1960 

10. 

4900 

68/2213 

Lai Cband Cosaya D. A. V, College, 

Ajmer. 

Intermediate in Science Examination 

I960 A 61 

11. 

48 

54/2655 

Mad,m T.al Yadava Raj Risbi College, 

Alwar. 

1960 A fll 

12. 

101 

65/4908 

Gyan Cband Jain —do— 

(Ex-student) 

1960 

ia. 

426 

57/245 

Dliinj Lai Hariani Maharaja’s College, 

J aipur. 

1960 

14. 

672 

57/7347 

Mahendra Kumar —do—■ 

Pandya 

Qanga Singh Chouhan Jaswant College, 

Jodhpur. 

1960 

15. 

1036 

56/3290 

1960 

16. 

1206 

67/7497 

Rajendta Kmrtav Jobari Jaswant College, 

Present 

examination 

cancelled. 

17. 

I860 

6B?3341 

Jagu (Ex-student) —do— 

1960 * 1961 

18. 

1875 

66/2806 

Madan Lai B. Pbopbalia — do— 

(Ex-student) 

•4960 A 1961 

19. 

1459 

67/79 Hariah Chandra Agarwol Govt. College, Sirobi. 

Intermediate in Commerce Examination 

1960 A 1961 

20, 

819 

66/2561 

Chandra Bhan Sharma M. 8. J. College, 

Bharatpur. 

I960 A 1961 

a. 

897 

67/1189 

Suresh Ohand Goyal 

1960 


la-aoiep-iv 
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22. 

425 

55/5682 

Shankar Lai Chokhara 
(Ex-studentj 

Govt. College, 
Bhilwara. 

1960 

23. 

1213 

57/8209 

Balkrishna Agrawal 

Agrawal college, 
Jaipur. 

1960 & 1961 

2*. 

1217 

57/8245 

Choulh Mai Mittal 

— 

1960 

25. 

1248 

56/3140 

Rajeodra Kumar Jain 

—do— 

1960 k 1961 

26. 

1249 

57/8246 

Rajendra Kumar Seboo 

—do— 

1960 k 1961 

27. 

1297 

57/5303 

Bhanwar Lai Bhandari 

8. M. K. College, 
Jodhpur. 

1960 

2 a. 

1346 

56/3022 

Jai Ram Arora 

1960 k 1961 

29. 

2409 

57/2091 Ram Prashad Kabra M. B. College, 

Udaipur. 

Intermediate in Agriculture (Part I) Examination 

1960 

30. 


56/7048 

Auand Prakash Sharma 

8. K. N. Agricul¬ 
ture Institute, 
Jobner. 

1960 

31. 

27 

57/3095 

Melitab Singh Kullmr 

—do— 

1960 k 61 

32 

43 

57/891 

Sat Paul Anaud 

—do— 

1960 k 61 

<33. 

95 

58/2451 

Ishtiaq Ahmed 

Rajasthan College 
of Agriculture, 
Udaipur. 

Present 

examination 

cancelled- 

31. 

134 

68/2443 Pusbkor Nath Itaina —Jo— 

Intermediate in Agriculture (Part II) Examination 

—do- 

35. 

200 

58/2255 

Vimal Chand Jaiu 

D. A. V. Colloge, 

1960 & 1961 


Ajmer. 


Intermediate in Agriculture Examination (Ajmer Scheme) 


3G. 

2 

57/3119 

Kailash Naraiu Garg D. A. V College, 

(Ex-student) Ajmer. 

Higher Secondary Examination 

1960 

37. 

471 


Pravcen Kumar 

Sharma 

Govt. M. P. H. 8. 
School, Sbahpura. 

1960 

38. 

1098 


Prem Chand Kumasat 

Maharaja’s M. P. 

H. S. School (Boys', 
Jaipur. 

1960 & 61 

39. 

2069 


Moti Lai Khandelwal 

Govt. M. P. H S. 
School, Btaratpur. 

1960 k 61 

40. 

2183 


Baboo Lai Sharma 

Govt. M. P. H. S. 
School, Dholpur, 

I960 

41 

2853 


Krisbana Rim Chou- 
dbary 

New Govt. M, P. 

H. 8. School, 
Jodhpur. 

I960 k Cl 

42. 

3969 


Bhanwar Lai Paliwal 

Govt. M. P. H. 8. 
School, Nathdwara, 

1960 

43. 

4002 


Murali Dhar Samidhya 

—do— 

1960 

44. 

4105 


Dhan Pal Bandi 

Govt. M. P. H 8. 
School, Partabgarb. 

1960 

4). 

4113 


Shree Dbar Kumar B. —do— 

Kbasjiwala 

High School Examination 

1960 

40. 

9035 

• • • 

Girdbari Lai Bagri 

Jaipur 

1960 

47. 

9167 

• •• 

Gulab Chand Bogwani 

Jaipur 

Present 

examination 

cancelled 

48. 

9429 

• •• 

Indresh Prasad 

Jaipur 

—do- 

49. 

0499 


Jai Singh Gujar 

Jaipur 

1960 

50. 

30817 

a •« 

Mohan Lai Sarma S/O 
Nanog Ram Sharma 

Jaipur 

Present 

examination 

cancelled. 

51. 

11061 


Nathu Ram Jat 

Sikar 

1960 

52. 

14472 

* 

Bhagwan Singh 
(Secundus) 

S/O Pynra Lai 

Prftlap High School 
Alwar. 

Present 

examination 

cancelled. 

53. 

15666 

• • » 

Murari Lai Gupta 
(Secundus) 

S/O Ram Swarup Gupta 

Govt. High School, 
Nadbai. 

1960 k 61 

Wi 

20623 

,,, 

Murari Lai Sharma 

Sikar 

1960 

65, 

. 25261 


Peter D' Mello 

Ajmer 

1960 k 61 

66. 

.1199 

m 

Jugal Kishore Garg 

Ajmer 

1960 k 61 

67. 

4949 


Hari Singh Cbodharl 

Gsnganagar 

I960 
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68. 

6141 

Amar Chand Tailor 

Jawahar High 8chool, I960 
Kucharnan Citv. 

60. 

6172 

Lallct Ram 

—do— 

I960 

60. 

6236 

Daulat Ram Jakber 

Seth G. L. Bihaoi 

8. D. College, Sri 

I960 

61. 

10581 

Madan Lai Sharma 

Ganganagar. 

Jaipur 

1960 

62. 

11602 

Rad boy Shyam Sh&rrna 
(Septimus) 

S/O Kandhiya Lai 
Sharma 

Jaipur 

I960 

63. 

12821 

Sohan Lai Tailor 

Tonic 

1960 

64. 

15105 

Prabhu Dayal Gupta 

Alwar 

I960 

66. 

15355 

Ram Kuruar Yadava 

Buim Raj High 
School, Bared. 

1960 

66. 

15530 

Hari Ham Gupla 

Govt. High 8chool, 
Kherli. 

1960 A 61 

67. 

16122 

Brii Bhuslian Lai 

Gupta 

Govt. High School, 
Bhusawar, 

1960 & 61 

68. 

16228 

Dharara Cband Jam 
(Secundus) 

S/O Sri Chand Jain 

Govt. High School, 
Mohwa. 

1960 

60. 

16840 

Ram Krishan Sharma 

Govt. Inter. Colloge, 
Dausa. 

1960 & 61 

70 

16073 

Jamaluddin Khan 

Savvai Madhopur 

1960 & 61 

71, 

17384 

Avinash Chand 

Govt High School, 
Kaman, 

1960 

72. 

17468 

Kiuihcya Lai Venna 

Bharatpur 

I960 & 61 

73. 

18164 

PnrsboUaru Lai Joslii 

Savva i Madhopur 

1960 

74. 

10108 

Suresli Chandra SI arm a 

Sa.vai Madhopur 

1960 & 61 

75. 

20020 

Nihal Chand Yadava 

Govt. High School, 
Majari Kalan. 

Jaipur 

I960 

76. 

22283 

Huhimml Hai Gaubn 

1960 & Cl 

77. 

22164 

Ram Xamyfln KaC.ra 

Govt. High School, 
Sii Madhopur. 

I960 & 61 

78. 

23626 

Jai Singh Yadava 

Govt. High School, 
Daskirpal Nagar 

1960 & 1961 

70. 

23650 

Radhey Shyam Gupla 

—do— 

1960 & 1961 

80. 

23775 

Mohan Lai Yadav 

Alwar 

I960 & 1961 

81. 

25110 

Mool Chand 

Jodhpur 

1960 & 1961 

82. 

26591 

Salya Prakash Gupta 

Jodhpur 

I960 & 1961 

83. 

20403 

Murari Lai Iiabra 

Mahatma Gaudhi 
Higher Secondary 
School, Jodhpur. 

1960 

84. 

26638 

Kisban Singh Gehlot 

Sri Sumer High 
School, Jodhpur. 

1960 

85. 

27332 

Virendm Singh Vi&hnoi 

Indim Railway 

High School, 

Abu Road- 

1960 

86. 

28166 

Jyoti Prakash 

Govt. High School, 
Balotra 

Present 

examination 

cancelled. 

87. 

80697 

Hari Shankar Sharma 

S.A.P. High 8chool, 
Bhawani Mandi 

—do—» 

88. 

81644 

Shami Ullah Khan 

Sri Rajendra High 
School, Jhaiawor. 

1060 

89. 

88708 

Santosh Lai Cbittora 

Fateh High School, 
Udaipur. 

1960 

90. 

84880 

Shyam Lai Baheti 

Govt. High School, 
Bbilwars. 

I960 A 1961 

91. 

36040 

Mengi Lai Rajput 

Udaipur 

1960 A 1961 

92. 

86193 

Him Lai Begrecha 

Govt. High School, 
Fatebnagar. 

Shri Godawat Jain 
High School, 
Cbhotisadri. 

1960 A 1961 

98. 

86488 

Mubarak Hussain 

1960 A 1961 


Dated 

July 38,1808 


R. K. AGABWAL 
Secretary, 

Board of Secondary Education, 
Rajasthan, 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARHl 
Notification 


It is hereby notified that:— 

1. The following persons have been disqualified from appearing in any future exa¬ 

mination of this Univereily, for tho icasone noted against each 

(i) Shiv Dutta Dubey 8/0 8hri Baboo Call Dubey, G.A./198 Moti Bagh, New Delhi, 
who tried to obtain ft duplicate copy of Matriculation Certificate on tho basis 
of a false statement of having passed the said examination from Panjab I'niversity, 
Lahore, in 1912; 

(ii) Tek Chand 8/0 Shri Bhagwan Dues, Daai Ki Kntlii, Gulab Bari, Ajrncr, who 
obtained a duplicate copy of Matriculation certificate on the basin of a false 
statement of having passed the said examination from tho Panjab University, 
Lahore under Roll No. 3891, in 1915 ; 

(iii) Tek Chand S/0 Sliri Kishin Das, 22, Bismilloh Building, Opp. Dadur (W.R.) 
Station, Bombay-28, who tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the Matriculation 
certificate on the basis of a false stafeintnt of having passed the said examination, 
uuder Roll No 389L, from tho Panjab Universi'y, Lahore, in 1915. 

2. (i) Ramcshwar Kaushik S/0 Sliri Cbaran S.ngh. V I/rwa Khurd. P O. Nuna 

Mazrn, Rolifak, Roll No 116737, Matriculation Examination, 1969, who was 
impersonated in the examination hall, lias been disquaified for throe years—1959, 
1980 and 1961; 

(ii) Ram Phal Joon S/O Sbri Kehar Singh Joon, V. & P.O. Nuoa Mazra, Rohtak, 
Roll No. 116571, Matriculation Examination, 1959, who impersonated Ramcshwar 
Kaushik Roll No. 146737, in the Matriculation Examination, 1959, has been 
disqualified for five years—1959, I960, 1961,1962 and 1963. 

3. Diploma Course in Library Science Class will he started at Chandigarh from 

July 15, I960. 

Chandigarh (Capital) J. R. AGNJHOTRI, 

Dated, September let, 1959. licyistrar. 

PANJAB UNIVERSITY 'CHANDIGARH) 

Notification 


It is hereby notified that 

1. Piyara Lai S/O L. Kishan Da^s, who obtained a duplicate copy of the Matriculation 

Examination certificate on the basis of a false statement of having passed the said 
Examination from the Punjab University, Lahore, in 1913, hae been disqualified 
as not a fit and proper person to be admitted to any future examination of this 
University, under Regulation (i.\) I (b), at page 85 of the Calendar, l’ait 1,1957 

2. Jayantilal Vishanji Gunda S/O Siiri VHianji, American Embassy, Paridkot Honae, 

Lytton Road, New' Delhi, who ttied to obtain admission (o the Intermediate 
Examination, with a wrong combination of subjects by giving a false statement 
and by tampering with his Matriculation certificate obtained from the Bombay 
University, has been excluded from the examination as being not a fit and proper 
person to he admitted thereto, and his result of the Intermediate Examination, 
April, 1958 (Roll No. 20137) has been filed, under regulation 3 at pages 83-84 
of the Calendar, Part 1, 1957. 

. 3. (i) Lakhml Chand S/O Hhri Mange Ram, Village Chirsmi, P 0. Ganaur, Dialt. 
Rohtak, Roil No. 77958, Matriculation Examination, 1959, has been disqualified 
for three years—1959, 1960 and 1961, under Regulation 13 (a', at page 79, Cal, 
Part 1, 1957. 

(ii) Jagdish Cbinder, S/O Pt. Bhoja Ram, Vill. Patti Brahman (Garbi), P.0. 
Ganaur, Tehi; Sonepat, Diett. Rohtak, at-year student of 8. M. Hindu 
College, Sonepat, who impersonated Roll No. 77958 in the Matriculation Exa¬ 
mination, 1959, has been disqualified from appearing in any University 
examination for a period of five years, 1959 to 1963, under Regulation 33 d) (i) 
at page 79, Cal-, Part 1, 1957. 

4, Dholan Dass fi/O Sbri Atal Rai or Atal Msl, who tried to obtaiaa duplicate copy 
of the Matriculation Certificate on the basis of a false statement of having passed 
the said examination from the Panjab University, Lahore in 1948, has been 
disqualified as not a fit and proper person to be admitted to any future examina¬ 
tion of this University, under re gulation (ix) 1 (b), at page 85 of the Galander, 
Fart l t 1957. 



rh-8. 

1/9,1950. 


3. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
foaiitrar. 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
Notification 


It is hereby notified that 

Daula t Ram who obtained by fraudulent means a duplicate copy of the Matrtculotion 
Certificate of having passed the said examination under Roll No. 78058 in 1964, 
hae been declared as not a fit and proper person to be admitted to any examination 
of this University, under regulation (is) I lb) .at page 85 of the Calender, Part I, 
1957. 

The result of Pritam Naur Sandhu d/o S. Pal Singh, Roll No. 18989, Matriculation 
Examination, 1959, who deliberately entered wrong date of birth in her admission 
form, has been cancelled. 


CHANDIGARH (Capital). 
Dated : July 22, 1959. 


J. R. AGN1HOTRT, 
Registrar. 


SRI VENKATF.SWARA UNIVERSITY 

No. B-4854/59. 


Tirupati, 

30-6-59. 


The results of the following candidates wbo have been found guilfy of resorting to 
unfair means at Hie University Examinations held m March-April, 1959 are cancelled, and 
they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the periods 

mentioned against each. 

SI. Name of the candidate Register Period for which debarred and 

No, with full address. Number, allowed to appear for examination. 

1- 2. 3. 4. 


I. PRE-US’JVERS1TY EXAM1XATI0N. 


1. Pri Y. Gunich.v.nndse, 

C/o. Pri Narayana Chetly, 

1/52, Fort, K UR NULL. 

2. Sri T. Raman mi, 

C/o. Sri T. Thimmaiab, 
Gandlapslii, 

Rotlinbolu Post, 

Mandanpalle Taluk. 

3. Bri P. Hanumnntha Lleddi, 
Sasankols, Sevamaudir l’ost, 
Hindupur Tq. Anantapur Dt. 

4. Sri K. B. Prasad, 

C/o. Sri K. Rsmapps, 

Near Engineering College, 
ANANTAPUR. 

6. Sri N. Srinivasa Rao, 

40/9, Park Road, 

KURNOOL. 

6. Sri R. Jaganmohan Reddy, 

C/o. 8ri R. Narayana Reddy, 
Komireddigsri palle, 

Nanjaropel Post, Punganur Tq. 

7. Sri Md. Abdul Rabim, 

C/o. Sri Md. Abdul Rahman, 
20/41), Mulapet, 

C.A.M.H.8. Road, NELLORE. 

8. Sri Md. Jlazeer Ahmrd, 

C/o. Md. Ismail, 

H. No. 41/421. 

Kotbapeta, KURNOOL. 


9. Sri, S. Polls Reddi, 

C/o. Sri 8. Lakshmi Reddy. 
N«gor Village, Matbukur Poet, 
Cuadapah District. 


1127 To loso the Examination be sat for 
and he is allowed to sit for the 
University Examination to be held 
in September, 1959 or thereafter. 
1638 do. 


506 do. 


529 do 


1627 do. 


1791 do. 


2184 To lose (be Examination he sat for 
and be ie allowed to sit) for the 
University Examination to be held 
in September, 1959 or thereafter. 

1506 Result cancelled. Not permitted to 
appear for the September, 1959 
Examination and permitted to sit 
for the University Examination to 
be held in March-April, 1960 or 
thereafter. ' 

745 do. 
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11 . 


12 . 

13. 


14. 


15- 


10 . 


17. 


18. 


10 . 


20 . 


21 - 


22 . 


Mt- 


tAPS. 


Sri J. Lakshmipathi, 1701 

C/o. Sri J. Muoithippiali Chetty, 

4/20, Settivari Street, 

MADANrALLE. 


Sri C. Chhlanandani, 1775 

C/o. Krishna Printing Press, 

Avenue Hoad, 

MADANPALLE. 


Result cancelled. Not permitted to 
appear for the September, 1959 
Examination and March'April, 
1960 Examinatione are permitted to 
ait for the University Examination 
to be held in September, 1960 or 
thereafter. 

Result cancelled. Debarred for 
two further examinations and per¬ 
mitted to sit for the University 
Examination to be held in Septem¬ 
ber, 1960 or thereafter. 


II. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


Sri S- H. Rarntliumeah, 

C ; o. Sri B. Hussain Sahib, 
Carpenter, Patba Cuddapah, 
Cuddapah District. 

Sri S. V. .V. Krishna 
Sarada Vilas, 

Kamalanagar, 

ANANTAPUR, 

Sri C. Subbanna, 

Modamedipalle, 

I’atha Cuddapah Post, 

Cuddapah District. 

Sri V. R. Stiryanarayana Murlhy, 
S/o. Sri V. Thima Raju, 

1/220, B. K Palle, 
MADANPALLE. 

Sri G. Ramans Reddy, 

C/o. Dr. G. S. Reddy, 

Nagalamitta Road, 

NELLOBE. 

Sri G. Giriswamy, 

C/o. S;i G. Nagabhusana llao, 
Teacher, B. H. School, 

Kanikal Post, 

Anantapur District. 

Sri T. Ramakrishna Reddy, 

C/o. Sri T. Chandrasekhara Reddy, 
Sanjeevin&gar, Rayachoty Post, 
Cnddapah District. 

Sri P. C. V. Subba Reddyj 
C/o. Sri P. Venkata Subba Reddy, 
Agriculturist, Nagalskonda Road, 
Nandyal, Kurnool District. 

Sri G. Reddeppa Reddi, 

C/o. Sri G. Baya Reddy, 

Vepurikota Village & Post, 
Madanapalle Taluk. 

Sri K. Chennaiah, 

S/o. Sri K. Narayanappa, 

Farmer, Kothalapalli Poet & Village, 
Gooty Taluk, Anantapur Dt. 

Sri 8. T Konadiah, 

C/o. Sri S. Subbarayoda, 

Farmer, Harinath Street, 

Rayachoty Post, 

Cuddapah District. 


541 To lose the Examination he sat for 
and permitted to sit for the Ual- 
vereity Examination to be held in 
September, 1959. 

149 do. 


440 


do. 


1<M)7 do. 


1072 do. 


21 Resnlt cancelled and not permitted 
to appear for the Univereity Exa¬ 
mination to be held in September, 
1959. 

495 do. 


663 do* 


991 Resnlt cancelled. Not permitted to 
appear for the September, 1959 
examination. 


146 do. 

818 do. 


HI, PRE.PR0FB8SI0NAL EXAMINATION 


Srimathi K. Bipasha, 

9/82, Khaleel Street, 

KURNOOL. 

Sri D- Satyansrsysna Gopta 
C/o. Sri D. L. Gsngadhara Chetty, 
Advocate, ADONI. 


129 To leu the examination she sat 
for and is permitted to sit for the 
University Examination to be held 
in September, 1969 or thereafter, 
159 do* 
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85. Sri K. Premchand, 
C/o Sri E. Suraiah, 
Amrathalnr, 

Tenali Taluk, 
Guntur District. 


195 Besulfc cancelled and not permitted 
to appear for the September 1959 
examination but permitted to sit 
for the University Examination 
to be held in March-April, I960 or 
thereafter. 


IV. B.A. DEOREE EXAMINATION 


20. Sri K. Nisar Ahmed, 

5/64,Pefca, 

KURNOOL. 

27. Sri Y. Nandi Reddi, 
Goolibayalu Village, 
Malamedapalle, 

Kadiri Taluk, 

Anantapur District. 

28. Sri V. itamachandrayya, 
Chinnachowk Village & Poet, 
Cuddapah District. 


055 To ’ose the examination he eat for 
and permitted to sit far the Uni¬ 
versity Examination to be held in 
September, 1959 or thereafter. 

799 To lose the examination he eat for 
and permitted to sit for tbe Uni¬ 
versity Examination to be held in 
September, 1959 or thereafter. 

305 Result cancelled and not permitted 
to appear for the September, 1959 
examination but permitted to sit 
for the University Examination to 
■ be held in March-April, 1960 or 
thereafter, 


V- B.Ed. DEGREE EXAMINATION 


29. 

30. 


31. 


Sri A Chidambaram, 117 

6/54, Port, 

KURNOOL. 

Srimati B. Arundathi Bat, 

C/o. T. I’anduranga Rao, 

Commercial Tax Officer, 

Kovvur, Ni-llore District. 


To lose the examination he eat for 
and allowed to sit for the Uni¬ 
versity Examination to be held in 
September, 1959 or thereafter. 

To lose tbe examination she sat 
for (.rid allowed to sit for tbe 
University Examination to be held 
in September, 1959 or thereafter. 
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VI. B.ic. (Hons.) DEGREE EXAMINATION 


Sri V. Cnandrasek'mran, 
C/o. Srt V. 8. Krishnaiab, 
Agent, Andhra I'rabha, 
Muthukur, Nollore District. 


10 Result cancelled and the candi¬ 
date permitted to appear for the 
examination in ihat paper in 
September, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY OP DELHI 


The undermentioned candidate of the Qualifying Examination held in April, 1959 
who was proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to be malty of misconduct 
has been disqualified from passing the examination and debarred fioiu appearing at anv 
examination of the University to be held in 1960 


Roil No. Name of candidate 

8120 Trilochan Singh Dbaul 


Father’s name 
Shri K. Iv. Dhaul 


College 

Hindu 


Delhi, tbe 26th August, 1969. 

ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 


T. l\ S. IYER, 
Registrar, 


Notification 


The following Examinees who used unfair means at tho Annual Examinations of this 
University hold in the month of Marob/April, 1959 have been awarded punishment noted 
against thsir names* 


Exami- Roil Enrol- Name 

nation. No. ment No. 


86 P671 Mahmud Suhail 


B.A. 

(Compulsory) 


Name A address of Debarred up to 
Father or Guardian. and inclusive of 
the Exams, to 
be held in :• 

S/o Chaudhary Mohd. Suhail, 1961, 

P.O. Rudaulf, Distt. Bara 

jBaaki, 
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do. 

37 

F09 Mohammed Hasan 

S/o H. Hakimuddin, V. Dood 
Garb, P.O. Cbickana, Diett. 
Sabaranpur. 

1961. 

B Com. 
(Final) 

42 

D6406 Mahesh Cb&nder 
Gupta. 

C/o Shri Salig Bam Harish- 
ankor, Ghee Merchant, 
Kanwaree Ganj, Aligarh. 

1961. 

do. 

&1 

D9131 Shah Alam 

C/o Messrs. Metal Polish 

Work, Katra Street, Aligarh. 

1961 

Pre-Uny. 

253 

F202 M. Anzaiul Hasan. 

8/o Sakemul Haq, Village 
Silao, Post Office Silao, 

Distt. Palna 

1960. 

do. 

273 

F105 Abdul Hafeez Kban 

S/o Hafiz Abdul Wahced 

Khan, Town Ujbari. Tahsil 
Hasaupur, Distf. Moradabad. 

19G0. 

do. 

277 

Fl‘2 Anis Ahmad 

S/o Nafeea Ahmed, Goongey 
Nawab Park, Amintibad, 
Lucknow. 

I960. 

do. 

310 

F5U8 Anwar Ali Siddiqi 

S/o Ainjad Ali Siddiq ; , Chief 
Euginetr, Plywood Product, 
Sitapnr. 

I960. 

do. 

301 

FluOO Giraj Kumar Gupta 

S/o Chankhan Lai Gupta, 
Kumar Medical Store, 

Mahavir Gunj, Aligarh 

I960. 

do. 

433 

FI390 Mohd. Ajmal Khan. 

8/o Kifayat ITusain Khan, 

P.O. Hardwa Gunj, Aligarh. 

1960. 

do. 

475 

E75S6 Kajendtr Kumar 
Gupta 

S/o Atma ltain Gupta C/o 
Gouiul Bam Gupta, Advocate, 
Shyam Nagar Aligarh. 

I960. 

do. 

5t'S 

147971 Salahudditi Khan 

S/o Laic Sirajmldin Ktian, 
Znltiqar Maitzil, Doodhpur, 
Aligarh. 

1960. 

do. 

510 

E4003 Tariqul Hasan 

Srddiqi 

S/u lial.ibul Haein Sidd ; qi, 
I-miai! Building, M.D. Aligarh 

I960. 

1< A. (Part I) 
3 Vie. Ccuree. 

t7 

E2'r9S !Ia> ibul lUhinan 

CjJuR'shi. 

S/o Mr. (,h. Aider Rahman 
tyui> >hi. f'/o IJaii Wazir 

1,'ddiu k Dies Floor Mill, 

Delhi Gate, Aligarh 

I960 

B.A. (Part I) 

3 Yre. Couiee. 

07 

EjOOO Shakir Alt Khan 

S/o Mr. M. Ibrahim Khan, 

Star Biscuit. Factory, Basal 
Ganj, Aligarh. 

I960. 

Intermediate 

130 

D0362 Saghir Ahmad Khan 

S/o Late Mi. Moinuddm Khan, 
P.O. Kain.pauj. Moh : Dnnrd- 
aura, Disit. I'arukhabad, D P. 

i960 

do. 

311 

KS617 Syed Iqbal Akhtar 

S/o Late S. A bean Akhtar 

C/o Dr. S.M. Akhtar, Sugar 
cane Bre.d^r, S.R 1. Pura, 
Duihb&nga, Bihar. 

1900. 

do. 

3t}7 

D9205 Aqila Khatoon (Mrs.) 

D/o Mr. Munawar Ali Khau, 
C/o Mr Muza (far Alt Khan, 

At .eh Bazan Street, Aligarh. 

I960. 

II Yr. Dip. 
FiUgg. 

201 

DS101 Zakir Husain 

S/o Late Sb. Abul Hal, Vill. 
Kandhwaba, P.O. Bagabi, Via 
Ramnagar, Diatt. Cbamparan, 
Bihar. 

1960. 

B.D.M.S. 

III Prol. 

0 

El 311 Mohd. Daman 

6/o Mr. Nazecr Ahmad Hitt- 
dnatani Dawak hana, ,M ungra 
Badsbanpur, Diett. Jaunpur, 
D.P. 

1960. 

High School 496 

E9859 Tahir Shah Khan 

8/0 Anwar Shah Khan, C/o 
Munawar Sbth Khan, GarhiA, 
Firozsbad, Agra. 

1961. 


Dated 


Y. D 4 KHAH.r 
Begktrsr> 
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NOTIFICATIONS 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar 

R-AC-II/14 (Academic) ' August 18,1959. 

Considered the case of Bell No. 84, who us id unfair innus it the BA. Bappiemmtary 
Examination of 1059, of the University. 

Resolve i that Syed Manzoorul Hassain, Roll No. 84 of the B.A. Supplementary Exami¬ 
nation of 1059, be rusticated fora period of two years an i he not admitted to any of the 
University Examinations before 1961 and that hie B.A. Supplementary Examination of 
1959, be cancelled. 

Illegible, 

Dy. Registrar (Academic). 

UTKAL UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. EC./4254. Dated Cuttack, the 7th to 9th September, 1959. 

In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 
who took recourse to unfair means at the Supplementary Intermediate and Degree Examina¬ 
tions of 1959 are penalised as noted against each. 


INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS 


Roll No. Name Inatitulion 

98 Sri Dhruba Chiran Panigraht, Bhsdrak 

8/0 Sn Gayudhar P.migrahi, College, 

Village—Toronspada, Bhadrak. 

P.O. Sabarang, Dt. Balasore. 

114 Sri Anadi Chandra Behera, M. P. C. 

8/0 Sri Netranauda Behera, College, 

Village A P.O. Santu-srl, Raiipada. 

Diet. Mayurbbanj. 


380 Sn Guuunidlii Pati, Christ 

8/0 Sri Brajahandhu P*ti, College. 

Village -Dhiagan, Boutkar, Cuttack. 

Dist Cuttack. 

367 Sri Sital Kumar Mobanty, Christ 

S/0 Sri PavaiuanHiida Mobenty, College, 

Kamgarh, Cuttak—1. Cuttack. 


Penalties Imposed 
Result for the Supplementary 
I A. Examination of 1950 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Supplementary Examination 
of 1960. 

Result for the Supplementary 
I.A. Examination of I960 is 
cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Supplementary Examination 
of 1960. 

Result for the Supplementary 
l.A. Examination of 1969 is 
cancelled and he ie debaired 
from appealing at any of the 
examination of 1961. 

Result fur the Supplementary 
1 A. Examination of 1969 is 
cancelled end he is debarred 
from appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Supplementary Examination of 
1961. 


795 


964 


991 


INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE 


Sri Subodha Nanda Farida, Khallikota 

S/O Sri Sadanaoda Parida, College, 

Santj Nivas, Church Road, Berbampnr. 

P, 0. Berhampur, Dr>, Gan jam. 


Sri SaradindU Ulna Stewart 

8/0 Sri Shyaro Sundtr Misra, Science 

Servant of Indfc §b$fty, College. 

Cuttack—1, Cuttack—1. 

Sri Bimbsdhar Behart, Science 

8/0 Sri Auanta Chandra Bfthapa, GoUepe, 

Sunanpaati, Barbatipnt, Keonjhar. 

out. Kwojhar. 


Result for the Supplementary 
1.8c. Examination of 1959 it can¬ 
celled and he ia debarred from 
appearing at any of the exa¬ 
minations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1961. 

Result for the Supplementary 
I. Sc. Examination of 1959 is 
cancelled and he i* debarred 
from appearing at any* of the 
Examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 1961, 
Basalt for the Supplementary 
X.So. Examination iieaneefled 
and he ia debarred from appear¬ 
ing *t any of the examinations 
prior to the Annual Examination 
Of 1951. 
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421 Sri Artatran Misra, 

8/0 Sri Duryadhan Miira, 

0. D.'Assistant, Deputy A. 0. 
Office, Puri. 


526 Sri Aditya Kumar Tripathy 
S/0 Sri Madhabananda 
Tripathi, Headmaster, 
Parjang H. E. School. 

Dt. Dbaokaual. 


University Office, 
Cuttack, 

The 7th September, 1059, 


Result for the Supplementary 
B.A. (Pees) Examination of 
1959 cancelled and he ie debar¬ 
red from appearing at any of 
the Examinations prior to the 
Supplementary Examination of 


Result for tbe Supplementary 
B. Sc. (Pass) Examination of 
1959 is cancelled and be is 
debarred from appearing at any 
of tbe Examinations prior to 
the Supplementary Examina¬ 
tion of I960. 

Sd. (Illegible) 

Registrar, 

Utkal University, Cuttack. 


bachelor of arts 
S. c. 8, 

College, 

Purl. 

(Non-Collegia te) 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

Ravenabaw 

College, 

Cnttaclr. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD 


Notice 

The following candidate was found using unfair means at the Examination of 1059 and 
has been disqualified and debarred from appearing at the Examination for the years noted 
against bim : 


1. Roll No.-1132. 
i. Enrolment No.—1583. 

3. Name—ftarbjit Singh Sidhu. 

4. Date of birth— ft. 8. 1942. 

6. Father's name—Sri 6. S. Sidhu. 

6. Address—Nsrankari Bhmn, Naraokari Colony, Delhi—9. 

7. Examination—B. A. Part I. 

8. Year of Examination from which disqualified—1959. 

9. Year of Examination for which.debarred—1960, 


Senate House, 
Allahabad, 
24th Jnly. 1959 


0. P. GUPTA, 
Registrar. 
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The 18th Jaly. 1999. Asiutant Registrar, 
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RONALD ROSS AND THE DEATH¬ 
DEALING MOSQUITO 

Edward Podolsky, M.D., Litt.D. 

It was in the year 1894 that Ronald Ross was again visiting 
England on a vacation from liP duties in India. He had heard 
a great deal about Patrick Manson who had discovered the cause 
of tilariasis and who had established a world-wide reputation in 
diseases of the tropics; in fact, Hr. Munson wa- becoming known 
as the “father of modern tropical medicine.’’ He had some very 
definite theories about mala.ia, and Ronald Ross was very much 
interested in malaria, ft was Dr. Munson's belief that the malaria 
parasite spent part ol its life cycle in (lie body of the mosquito, 
although he supposed that man became infected, not through the 
bite of the insect, but from drinking water into which the parasite 
had passed from the mosquito. 

Dr. Ross spent quite a bit of time with Dr. Man son and 
he was thoroughly convinced by the latter that the mosquito hypothesis 
was the correct clue to follow in (he malaria mystery. When Ross 
returned to his post in India, all the time he could spare from 
his duties as regimental officer was devoted to studying the mosquito's 
anatomy. 

His researches were carried oat without adequate equipment 
and assistance, and he had many heart-breaking difficulties to over¬ 
come. It was on August 20, 1897, at the end of a tong, hot, fatiguing 
day when Ross, peering into his microscope, saw what he had Jong 
bean seeking. There under the Jens of bis microscope was a 
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malarial parasite in Ihe wall of the stomach of the mosquito, which 
was later identified as Anopheles. 

Boss’s happiness was short-lived, for ouly a short time after 
this discovery he was ordered to a different station where there 
was no malaria, and his investigation were thus completely interrupted. 
After many months of pleading Ross was able to get himself trans¬ 
ferred to Calcutta, where there were some malaria cases, although 
not too many lor research purposes. Tt was for this reason that his 
demonstration of the remainder of the life history of the Plasmodium 
was done with the parasite of bird malaria. 

By now Ross had become thoroughly intrigued by the malaria 
problem and he had also become thoroughly convinced that the 
importance of his work was not being appreciated in India and 
by the military medical department. He resigned his commission 
and became Professor of Tropical Medicine at the Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine. His scope was r.ow widened; he paid many 
visits to tropical countries to continue his researches in malaria, 
and in time he attained a world-wide reputation as the foremost 
expert in this di-ease. 

In J002 Dr. Ho s received the Noble Prize. in medicine because 
of his researches in malaria. Honours came from all ov^r tlie world in 
further recognition of his work, lit 1911 ho wa- kumhiod. 

During the First Wor'd War Sir Ronald Ro-\s was called upon by 
the British Government to become a conrullant in tropical diseases, 
which post he filled with great distinction. Alter the w ? ar he continued 
his work for the Ministry ol Pensions a-, well as conducting a 
private practice in tropical medicine in London. In .1920 he became 
Director-iii-chief of the newly organized Ro-s Institute and Hospital 
for Tropical Diseases in London. 

• Ronald Ross was born on May 13, 1857 at Almora, in India, 
in the Himalayas, the eldest son of Major (later General) Campbell 
Claye Grant Ross of the British Army. Until the age of eight young 
Ross remained in India learning to speak Hindustani as well as 
English. In 1805, as was the custom of British families in India, Ronald 
was sent to England to be educated. He lived with an uncle and 
aunt, seeing his patents on rare occassions when they visited England. 

Those early years in England were happy ones. Ronald Iluss was 
fond of .reading and music. He was also something of an athlete, 
excelling in swimming, fishing and sailing. His inclinations were 
toward the arts, but his father had set his heart on Ronald becoming. 
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a physician and entering the Indian Medical Service. At the age 
of 17, when General Rosa was in England on a year's leave, Ronald 
entered St. Barthornew’s, one of the leadiug medical schools at that 
time.'* . 

Young Ross did not distinguish himself as a medical student. 
He was far more interested in music and poetry than in medicine. 
He drifted through his medical causes, and when the time approached 
for his examinations for his license he realised that he was in¬ 
adequately prepared By “cramming” he managed to pass the 
examination of the College of Physicians but failed to obtain his 
medical qualification. This was a bitter disappointment to his 
father, who was about to retire and had been anxious to have 
his son qualified for the Indian Medical Service before he himself 
left India. 

Ronald was also disappointed, hut he determined to make the 
best of it. As his degree of M.R.C.S, was acceptable as qualification 
for a ship’s surgeon, he obtained a post a* surgeon on the S. S. 
Alsatia, running between London and New York. He made several 
voyages as ship’s surgeon, and as his work was not too demanding, he 
used liis time (o good advantage in shi iying for his medical degree, 
which he finally received early in 1881. It was a short time there¬ 
after that Ross took the examination for the Indian Medical 
Service, which he passed and following which he received an 
appointment. 

In spite of the fact that Ross had been born in India and 
had spent the first eight years of his life there, be had no real 
feeling for India as his home. As a matter of fact. India was 
completely foreign to him. In (he course of his medical service 
be was frequently transferred from station to station and was far 
from happy and content. He saw misery and poverty everywhere he , 
went; he saw disease taking a terrible toll of the native population; 
he began to take his work as a doctor seriously. 

The regulations of the Indian Medical Service permitted a year’s 
leave of absence after five yea^s of duty. In 1888 Dr. Ross asked 
for and was granted his furlough and at once sailed for England. 
He put his year’s leave to very good use ; he devoted his time 
to studying for the diploma in public health, which the Royal College 
of Physicians had recently instituted. He was also busy learning 
the fundamentals of the new science of bacteriology which Pasteur 
had founded. Another important event took place during this visit 
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to England; Dr. Iioss married Miss Rosa Bloxam, who was to 
be Ilia devoted companion for the rest of his life. 

During his medicai duties in India Dr. Rosa had been parti¬ 
cularly impressed by the terrible havoc brought about by malaria. It 
was estimated that at that time in India alone malaria was responsible 
for 1,300,000 deaths annually. About one-third of the British 
soldiers admitted to hospitals were suffering from malaria. The 
cause of malaria had been discovered by Alphonse Laveran in 1880. 
Laver an and others advocated the hypothesis that the mosquito played 
a part in transmitting the disease, but no proof of this theory had 
been forth-coming. 

Being a member of the Indian Medical Service had its dis¬ 
advantages. On bis return to India after his year’s absence in England 
he was given a throe-\car appointment to a port in a part of India 
where there was no malaria ami Ro^- 1 was bitterly disappointed. He 
bided his time, however, and m I BO-5 warn transferred to Secunderbad, 
a large military station which had uiauj legiments of British and 
Indian Soldiers and which was life with mahtria. Ross settled down 
to a study of the disease which had intrigued him for sometime. He 
worked on the problem in his ^me time, receiving no encouragement 
from his superiors. H nsevet, he was a man with a strong purpose 
and the will to pursue it. lie persisted in his labors, and after 
many trials and errors discovered what he had been seeking. 

Ronald Ross had always had two loves, medicine and writing. 
He practiced both throughout his life. His most famous work was 
“In Exile/' which was written little by little from 1890 to 1897 
when he was engaged in his work that led to his discovery. It begins 
with the reflections of the young doctor in a foreign-and far from 
congenial environment and contains many poems which bespeak his 
.disappointment and despair. The most famous poem he wrote on 
the very evening of the hot August day when he made his great 
discovery. It goes : 

This day relenting God. 

Hath placed within my hand 
A wondrous thing ; and God 
Be praised. At his Command 
Seeking His secret deeds 
With tears and toiling breath, 

I find thy cunning seeds, 

0 million-murdering death ; 
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T know this little thing 
A myriad men will save. 

0 Death, “Where is thy sting ? 

Thy victory, 0 Grave? 

Ross wrote several other volumes of poetry in addition to “In 
Exile.” He also wrote three novels, “The Child of Ocean,” “The 
Sprit of the Storm,” and “The Revels of Osera.” These were never 
very popular, nor did they sell any too well. His skill as a novelist 
was certainly not as great as his skill as a poet. His reputation in 
literature rests upon his poetic and lyric output rather than upon his 
excursions into fiction. 

In 1027, one year after tho opening of the Ross Institute of 
Tropical Diseases, Dr. Ross who had been in poor health for some 
time, became paralyzed on his left side. However, he continued to 
devote as much time research as his poor health permitted. Although 
his activities were necessarily limited, he still carried on his work on 
malaria, attempting to put into operation preventive measures in areas 
where malaria was prevalent. 

In the latter years of his life Ross has succeeded in achieving a 
calmness and serenity which is admirably summed up in a brief poem 
he wrote on his sixty-second birthday : 

Untarnished winds the river, 

Unblemished beams the morn ; 

I thank the Unknown Giver 
For all since I was born— 

Earth-beauty and soul-hunger, 

Vision, Jove and scorn- 
My years are now behind me ; 

I face the setting sun ; 

I have no hopes to blind me, 

Duties to mourn undone : 

Resplendent with the sunset 
Age and rest are won. 

Afte* th$ death of his beloved wife in 3.931 Ross felt alone and 
tired. He was discouraged, and life bad lost its zest. He went to 
live at the Ross Institute. The last year of his life was sad and 
lonely, although he received devoted care from the medical and 
nursing staff. 
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It was on September 16, 1932 that Sir Ronald Ross died. Sir 
Malcolm Watson, who had been closely associated with him in his 
work for many years, has described the closing scene of Ross’s life 
in the following words : 

“On September 15 his weakness increased rapidly. He had 
do fear of death. He slept most of the afternoon, and it seemed as 
if he would pass away in his sleep. But about seven o’clock he 
awoke, smiled, and said, perhaps because he felt the days of seeing 
through a glass darkly had come to an end, ‘I shall find out things 
yes—yes.’ And then he died. 

Together with Laveran and Manson, Rosb formed the immportal 
trio that helped solve the riddle of malaria, what caused it, and how 
it could be prevented. Ross was one of the great healers of all time, 
a doctor who contributed much to the understanding of tropical 
diseases and how they could be kept under control. 
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These are the famous Bandung principles. They are perfectly 
in harmony with the United Nations charter, both in letter and 
spirit. In the opening paragraph of the Declaration it is prescribed 
that “the nations should practise tolerance and live together in 
peace as good neighbours.” We can read herein the idea of 
“peaceful co existence”. These words have been borrowed from a 
part of the preamble 1 to the United Nations charter. And they are 
again perfectly in accord with the fifth principle of Pancha-sil 3 
which uses the term “peaceful co-existence”. 

The first Bandung principle postulates respect for fundamental 
human rights and for the purposes and principles of the charter. 
In enunciating this as the first p inciple the statesmen at Bandung 
showed a kind of unqualified allegiance to all the fundamentals that 
the United Nations stands for. Article 1 of the charter contains the 
four purposes in four paragraphs and Article 2 contains the seven 
principles in seven paragraphs. There is a reference to ‘human 
rights’ in the article on purposes (Article 1, paragraph 3) and also 
in other articles 3 of the charter. The purposes are very wide in 
scope covering almost every aspect of modern international life. 
The principles also are equally significant laying emphasis on 
renunciation of ‘force’ and just and peaceful settlement of disputes. 4 
Allegiance to the fundamental human rights and to the purposes and* 
principles of the charter has been incorporated as the first Bandung 
principle. That means that the participants pledged themselves not 
to do anything that would in any way frustrate the purposes of the 
United Nations or contradict its principles. 

The second Bandung principle is “respect for the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of all nations ” This would remind any 

1 The preamble to ti e U.N. charter (in the 5th paragraph) lays down : "to practise 
tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good neighbours." 

* For a detailed discussion of Panohasil see—S. K. Mukherjee—Nehru*Chou 
Principles and the I*aw of the U.N. Charter in Calcutta Review, October, 1955. 

* Arts. 62 (2), 68 etc. 

t Hambro and Goodrich—-The Charter of the United Nations (Commentary and 
Documents), pp, 98-98 and pp- 98-191 for details regarding Purposes and Principles, 
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student of international law of Article 10 of the League Covenant, 
Article 3, paragraph 4, of the U.N. Charter and the first principle of 
Panchasil. Under article 10 of the League Covenant the members 
undertook “to respect and preserve as against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing political independence of 
all Members of the League.” This article meant a two fold 
duty—a duty to “respect” and to “preserve”. In Article 2, 
paragraph 4, of the U.N. Charter, all members “shall refrain 
in their international relations from the threat or use of force against 
the territorial integrity or political independence of any state.” The 
duty to ‘refrain’ (under Article 2(4) of the charter) is akin to the 
duty to ‘respect’ but does not cover the duty to ‘preserve’ of Article 
10 of the covenant. The first piincipie of Panchasil is “respect for 
each ether's teiritorial integrity and sovereignty”. Article 10 of 
the covenant was us cornerstone: Article 2, paragraph 4, of the 
Charter is its key article. U again is the first principle of Panchasil. 
Perhaps the importance of this norm impressed the statesmen at 
Bandung who gave top priority to the same by making it the second 
principle in the Declaration, the first principle being respect for 
human rights and the purposes and principles of the charter. It 
may be pointed out in tl.i.- connection that the first Bandung principle 
covers the second Respect for the principles of the Charter (the 
first Bandung norm) means respect for Article 2 of the Charter which 
is the Article on Principles. Paragraph 4 of that Article is a basic 
U.N. Principle. Inspite of respect for the principlea in the first 
Bandung norm, in the second again the respect for the “sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of all nations” is reiterated with direct and 
positive emphasis. That shows the importance that the authors 
attached to this particular tenet. 

The third Bandung principle is “recognition of the equality of 
all races and of the equality of all nations, large and small ” Here 
also the Bandung principle treads no new ground as it can be read 
in the U N. Charter 1 where we can see emphasis on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and selfdetermination of ‘peoples* and on 
fundamental freedoms without distinction as to race etc. But in the 
Bandung list it becomes more specific end emphatic. 

The fourth principle is “abstention from intervention or inter¬ 
ference in the internal affairs of another country". This is largely 
akin to the domestic jurisdiction clause of the League Covenant * 

. l Article 1, Jsrapapbs 2 3. t ... 

* Art. 16, fttngnpS 8, of the Covenant. 
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and the TJ. N. Charter. 1 In the Pancbasil also there was a norm 
of such a nature, it being the third principle. It was “non-inter¬ 
ference in the internal affairs of another state". This Bandung 
principle eimply repeats the old tenet. It may be taken as a conces¬ 
sion to the sovereign sentiments or as a guarantee against the possibi¬ 
lity of unholy meddling by the big powers in the internal affairs of 
their weak neighbours in the name of regional peace or security. 

The fifth principle re-emphasizes "the right of each nation to 
defend itself, singly or collectively, in conformity with the Charter 
of the U. N." The Bandung Declaration in this principle simply 
reincorporates the right of individual and collective self-defence, 
which has already been recognised in Artiole 51 of the U. N. charter. 
But the statesmen assembled at Bandung saw that regional security 
arrangements under chapter VIII of the Charter linked up with 
Article 51 thereof were often being used as a cloak for political 
perversions. To stop that the statesmen hastened to add the sixth 
principle for keeping the right of collective selfdefence within proper 
limits. The sixth principle stipulates (a) abstention from the use of 
arrangements of collective belf-defence to serve the particular interests 
of any of the big powers, and (6) abstention by any country from 
exerting pressures on other countries. Baodung here shows a better 
and newer way. It puts the right of collective self-defence in the 
proper perspective so that it could not be perverted as a weapon of 
Bloc interest. NATO, SEATO, CENTO, ANZUS appear to some as 
perversions of self-defence leading to a damage of the U.N. peace 
structure, Baodung sought to prevent perhaps that tragic recurrence. 

The seventh principle ("refraining from acts or threats of aggres¬ 
sion or use of force against the teritorial integrity or political inde¬ 
pendence of any country") should be read along with the second. 
The two appear to be the same with some minor difference in drafting 
connoting some difference in emphasis. Perhaps Ihe statesmen in 
their ardent zeal for peace have tried to incorporale in the Declara¬ 
tion some parts of Article 10 of the Covenant and also of Article 2, 
paragraph 4, of the Charter. The second principle is more akin in 
drafting to Article 10 of the Covenant and the seventh principle to 
Article 2, paragraph 4, of the Charter. The essence is perhaps the 
same. "Respect'' for sovereignty and territorial integrity means the 
duty to "refrain from" aota of aggression against the same. Perhaps 
it may be said that the second principle is positive in drafting whereas 

* Art. 8, pawtf»ph 7, of Uw tJ. N. Charter. 

8~5»ieP—V 
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the seventh has more a negative trenfl. And again in the seventh 
principle the term “political independence” has been nsed and not 
the term "sovereignty” which occurs in the second principle. Basi¬ 
cally the two terms have the same significance though differences in 
details are not unlikely. 1 

The eighth principle is in connection with the peaceful settle¬ 
ment of disputes. It prescribes "settlement of all international dis¬ 
putes by peaceful means”. These methods are enumerated as "nego¬ 
tiation, conciliation, arbitration or judicial settlement as well as 
other peaceful means of the parties’ own choice, in conformity with 
the charter of the United Nations”. These provisions remind us of 
Article 2,-peragraph 3. and Article 33 of the U.N. charter. But there 
are some differences. Article 2, paragraph 3, of the U.N charter 
contains the famous principle of pacific settlement. But peaceful 
settlement of this Article must be of such a nature that international 
peace and security and justice are not endangered”. This term 
"justice” was not in the Dumbarton Oaks Draft but was inserted at 
San Francisco mainly to prevent the recurrence of future ‘Municbs’ 
in history. This term "ju; tice” we miss in the eighth Bandung 
principle. Does this oraisairm mean that the Bandung people were 
out for peaceful settlement at all costs, even at the cost of justice ? 
To argue like that is to be unfair to the statesmen at Bandung. The 
very first Bandung principle stands on espect for the ‘principles' of 
the U.N. charter. One of these principl is in Article2, paragraph 3, 
Hence allegiance to the principles of the charter would surely mean 
an allegiance to a peace of justice, ffence the absence of the term 

‘justice’ in this Bandung principle cannot be made ranch of The 
principle of peaceful settlement enunciated in Article 2, paragraph 3 
has been left to chapter VI for implementation. This chapter VI 
contains Articles 33 to 38. Article 33 enumerates the different methods 
of pacific settlement which are—"negotiation, enquiry, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies 
or arrangements, or other peaceful means of their own choice”. It 
will at once be seen that the Bandung principle does not contain aH 
these—‘enquiry’, 'mediation', and 'resort to regional agencies or 
arrangements’ have been left out. 'Enquiry’ can be covered by 
'conciliation’ but 'mediation* differs from both negotiation and 
conciliation in the strict technical and legal sense. The term "media** 
tion* <ought to have been there. So far as ‘resort to regional agencies 

1 SeeR. i Makherjti—"Nohra Choa PmeipSw tad tbs Lew pf tb#0<N, Obuttfr," 
Ostoatfc* Review, <|cto&er, 1956 -pp, 59-03 for the disoasiion of the differences in metninf. of 
the term* “eo*eret^ity ,y end "polUicel independence.” 
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or arrangements’ is concerned, it was perhaps a case of deliberate 
rejection, as the Bandung statesmen were not in favour of regional 
arragements at all. That explains the insertion of the sixth principle : 
that also explains the non-inclusion of ‘resort to regional agencies or 
arrangements* as a means of pacific settlement in the principle under 
discussion. 

The ninth principle is “promotion of mutual interests and co¬ 
operation”. This is very wide in scope. There is emphasis on ‘inter¬ 
national cooperation’ in Article J, paragraph 3 of the Charter ; and 
‘mutual interests’ formula may be said to be the main theme of the 
United Nations in a broad general sense. In Panchashil the fourth 
principle is “equality and mutual benefit”. These two concepts of 
‘equality’ and ‘mutual benefit’ were tagged together so that the 
‘mutual benefit’ formula might not impair ‘equality’ of the parties. 
Some such idea may be read in the principle of ‘mutual interests and 
co-operation’. ‘Mutual interests’ being linked up with ‘co-operation* 
would signify that mutual interests can be sought to be promoted on 
the basis of co-operation and not of coercion or compulsion. There 
must not be any kind of dictate or imposition—the whole thing must 
be based on mutuality and cooperation. 

The last principle is “respect for justice and international obliga¬ 
tions”. This has mainly been borrowed from the preamble to the 
Charter and the Covenant. The Charter in this connection lays em¬ 
phasis on establishment of the “conditions under which justice and 
respect for the obligations arising from treaties and other sources of 
international law can be maintained”. The Covenant likewise in the 
preamble spoke of “the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous 
respect for all treaty obligations in the dealing of organized peoples 
with one another”. But what will be the position if ‘justice’ and 
'treaty obligations’ are mutually conflicting? If the tyranny of 
treaties causes injustice, what will be the way out? Respect for 
treaty obligations breeding the norm pacta sunt servanda is the basis 
of the international jural Bystem. At the same time a dynamic 
and living law can never be divorced from justice. To reconcile the 
sanctity of treaties with the need for peaceful change is the basic 
problem of the international legal order. 1 The Covenant noted that 
the charter also did. The Bandung prinoiple simply reemphasizes 
this vital issue. 

I & tt. Mok&trjM —Pmos i An Art end & ScieMt *nd*r Ike (J.N. GhutUr in CnloaH* 
tieriew Jvir nod, Au£Q**t 1967 lor Retail* particularly Piscuwiom on (fee Concept of Jiut 
Peace andDjntiaioPeaoe. 
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From the standpoint of international law, then, Bandung gives 
us nothing new except a renewed agreement and emphasis on them. 
Only on one point, the sixth principle, Bandung prescribes a new 
pattern AH the other principles can easily be seen in the U.N. 
charter and hence they are perfectly in tune with the letter and spirit 
of the U.N. charter. 

Bandung Conference—Its Impact on International Relations 

An analysis of the entire Bandung Communique reveals the urge 
in the statesmen and the leaders to lay the foundations of stable peace 
along two lines, positive and negative, largely following the U.N. 
model. The U.N. peace is not simply a negative peace but a positive 
peace—not merely aiming at the prevention, renunciation and absence 
of ‘force’ but working for the generation of a social, economic and 
cultural atmosphere propitious for peace. The Bandung plan as a 
whole follows the same pattern. Theie is emphasis on positive peace 
along with that on negative peace. This is corroborated also by 
the concluding part of the communique in which it is laid down that 
“friendly cooperation in accordance with the Bandung principles (the 
ten principles discussed above and contained in the Declaration) would 
effectively contribute to the maintenance and promotion of inter¬ 
national peace and security, while cooperation in the economic, social 
and cultural fields would help bring about the common prosperity 
and wellbeing of all.” The ten-point Declaration would ensure peace 
in the negative sense breeding therewith the possibility of peace in 
the positive politico psychological sense ; whereas the economic, 
cultural and social cooperation would sow the seeds of a genuinely 
positive and stable peace. They would generate an atmosphere 
propitious for psace thus solidifying its very foundations. The Ban¬ 
dung scheme wants thus to implement the UNESCO maxim that 
“as wars arise in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defences of peace are to be constructed.’’ The Bandung Prin¬ 
ciples as a whole are again wedded to the norms of ’peace area ap¬ 
proach’ and ‘peace climate approach’ and in this sense may be said 
to be akin to the objective and subjective foundations of peace in the 
Panchashil. * 

The Conference was convened to find an answer to the question 
pot by Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo: “where do we stand now, we the 
peoples of Asia in this world of ours today? ’’ These words would 
remind ail of the opening words of the U.N. charter: “We, t£e 
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Peoples of the United Nations.” If at the San Francisco conference 
there was a rediscovery by the peoples of the World of their mission, 
worth and capacity, at the Bandung conference there was a rediscovery 
by* the peoples of Asia and Africa of their role in reshaping the world 
of the future. 

< Many correspondents had imagined that the conference “would 
degenerate into a new battle field of the ‘cold war’ or into a harsh 
attack on the west.” Of course ‘cold war’created a stir but could 
not kill the conference. In the Presses there have been criticisms 
for inviting mainland China and leaving out Formosa, for including 
North and South Vietnam but ignoring North and South Korea, and 
excluding Israel and South Africa altogether. But these omissions 
can be justified in the context of the pronounced apathies of some 
countries towards them—apathies of those whose presence in the con¬ 
ference was essential and fundamental. To invite 'Formosa would 
be perhaps to scare away Peking and effective China ; to invite Israel 
would be to lose the participation of the Arab world ; and to welcome 
South Africa would mean some softness for a state which has been 
condemned by many participating members for the former’s arrogant 
racialism. The inclusion of Peking China led to various reactions 
in the Press of the world. To some it meant a surrender to commu¬ 
nism : to others it waB a challenge to SEA00. Some saw in the 
conference the emergence of a Third Bloc and it was nothing but an 
anti-American move. But these views may be said to be politically 
perverted views guilty of prejudice and overdrawing. 

These charges, I believe, are pointless in the context of the pur¬ 
poses of the conference laid down in the Bogor Communique 1 of 
December 29, 1951, issued by the five sponsoring Colombo powers. 
The purposes were: (1) to promote goodwill and cooperation among 
the nations of Asia and Africa: (2) to consider social, economic and 
cultural problems and relations of the countries represented : t3) to 
consider problems of special interest to Asian and African peoples, 
e.g., problems affecting national sovereignty and of racialism and 
colonialism : and (4) to view the position of Asia and Africa and their 
peoples in the world of today and the contribution they can make 
to the promotion of world peace and cooperation. In another part * 
of the communique the Colombo powers declared: “The basic 
purpose of the conference (Asian-African) is that the countries 

1 For the Text of the Communique see Tmarit Peace and undent ending. The 
Publication* Division, Government o! India, Apguit 1955, containing statement* and oom- 
mpniquei—pp. 14-18- 

> Paragraph 9 o! the Bogor Communique. 
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concerned should become better acquainted with one another's 
point of view.” And the Prime Ministers of the sponsoring 
powers wished to state that in seeking to convene this conference, 
“they were not actuated by any desire for exclusiveness in respect of 
the membership of the conference. They did not desire either that 
the participating countries should build themselves into a regional 
bloc.” 1 That is corroborated also from a study of the 6nal Bandung 
Communique, where there is emphasis on Economic Co-operation but 
“it is not intended to form a regional bloc” 3 and also on Cultural 
Co-operation and contacts not through any regional bloc but through 
“bilateral agreements” 8 and that again “in the larger context of 
World Cooperation.” 4 

That the charges against the Bandung Conference were baseless 
will be seen from a study of the speeches and statements of the leaders 
of the countries in that connection. In a speech of welcome President 
Sukarno, while opening the proceedings, said : “we are united by a 
common detestation of colonialism, of racialism and by a determination 
to preserve and stabilize peace in the world.” Though recognizing 
the weak physical power of the Asian African countries, the President 
pointed out that they “inject a voice of reason into World affairs, 
where others depend on power politics and jet bombers.” * “We can 
mobilize what I have called the moral violence of nations in favour 
of peace.” President Sukarno in his inaugural address further said : 
“if this conference succeeds in making the people of the East, whose 
representatives are gathered here, understand each other a little more, 
appreciate each other a little more, sympathize with each other’s 
problems a little more, if those things happen, this conference, of 
course, will have been worthwhile, whatever else it may achieve. 
But I hope that this conference will give more than understanding 
only and goodwill only—I hope it will falsify and give the lie to the 
saying of one diplomat from far abroad ‘we will turn this Asian- 
African conference into an afternoon tea-meeting.’ I hope it will 
give evidence of the fact that we of Asia and Africa understand that 
Asia and Africa can prosper only when they are united and even the 
safety of the World cannot be safeguarded without a united Asia- 
Africa. I hope that it will give evidence that Asia and .Africa have 
been re-born, nay, that a New Asia and a New Africa have been 

* Paragraph 10 of the Bogor Communique. 

* ef Section A of the Fine] Bandung Commtmiqoe. 

* Paiagrapidof Section B of the Final Bandung Commnnlqae. 

* PsreglaPp 3 of Section B of the Final Bandung Communique, 

* AwWw* HIM. 
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bom .’’ 1 Prime Minister Sastroamidjojo said: “If we are able to 
express our desire and determination for peace in unmistakable terms, 
if our labours will have some salutary influence on the way of thinking 
of mankind, then this conference will have fulfilled its historical 
task." * Mr. Nehru in his speech in the House of the People on 3lst 
March, 1955, said: “This conference (Asian-African) has historio 
importance. It is unique. No such thiug has happened before, and 
the fact that representatives of 1400 million people will be there is 

a matter of utmost significance. The conference is not opposed 

to anyone—to Europe or America. It is merely a coming together 
of Asian and African countries who aim at two f things—peace and 
opportunity to progress." 3 And again in another statement at the 
conference—a statement which receive! the loudest applause—Mr. 
Nehru said that the message of the conference was ‘‘No dictation there 
is going to be in the future : na ‘yes-men' in Asia', I hope, or is 
Africa." Any man of sober sense after going through the purpose, 
spirit and message of the Bandung conference could read nothing 
wrong or perverted in it. 

The achievements of the Bandung conference are to be judged 
along these lines. Two aims of the conference stand out prominently— 

(1) To be better acquainted with one another’s point of view : and 

(2) to secure a kind of Afro-Asian unity and co-operation on problems 
affecting their common interests. The conference surely succeeded 
in fulfilling the first aim, viz., the opportunity to understand and 
appreciate each other. There was the meeting of minds : there was 
the free exchange of ideas : there was agreement on the means and 
methods of economic and cultural co-operation. 

But could the conference achieve something like solid Afro-Asian 
unity and continuous co-operation among them? The answer here 
must be a cautious one. It has been seen that in the committee 
meetings of the conference there was cold war creating cleavage and 
disunity. Ultimately compromises had to be reached specially in 
two cases. The first was in connection with the resolution on Prob- 
le s of Dependent Peoples, where the conference ultimately agreed 
“in declaring that colonialism in all its manifestations is an evil whioh 
should speedily be brought to an end." A similar compromise was 
reached on’the resolution on world peace. Mr. Nehru denounced the 
“ collective self defence" clause in Mr. Mabammed Ali’s (Pakistan) 
resolution as merely “a cover of words to make military pacts 

i Arobirea, 19M-W. 

* Are hire* 1 1955-56. 

' Archives, 1955-56 p. 14187. 
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acceptable” and declared that it was "an intolerable humiliation for 
an Afro-Asian country to degrade itself as a camp-follower of one or 
the other side.” 1 NATO, he said, was in fact "one of the most 
powerful protectors of colonialism” and was showing "gross imperti¬ 
nence" in supporting Portugal over the question of Goa. Ultimately 
the Conference agreed on the basis of a compromise and approved 
collective defence arrangements in conformity with the U. N. 
charter, provided such arrangements did not serve the particular 
interests of any of the Big Powers and were not used as a 
means of pressure on other countries. Inspite of these cleavages 
it must be no^ed that on many world problems there has, 
since the Bandung Conference, been the emergence of an Asian- 
African approach. But this is not based on any concept of solid, 
absolute and rigid unity, Even after Bandung on many world 
issues there was the lack of a unified Afro-Asian stand. Yet it can¬ 
not be gainsaid that the Bandung Conference did create a feeling 
of Afro-Asian solidarity among the members without inspiring the 
creation of any Bloc or the evolution of a common foreign policy. 
The unity was rather reflected in a certain spirit of self respect which 
would prevent them from bowing to any foreign patron. 

But the greatest achievement of the Bondung Conference is to 
be seen in its effect on reducing tension and in its impact on inter¬ 
national relations.® Bandung helped a lot in the relaxation of 
tension in the Par East. After Bandung there were talks of "peace¬ 
ful unification of Korea” and "of negotiations for eliminating tension 
in the Taiwan area,” Chou en.L'ai declared in the Conference 
that small nations had nothing to fear from China : be even invited 
the delegatee of Thailand and the Philippines to come to China and 
to see if there was any war scheme or preparation against them. 
And this process of relaxation of tension continued and was even 
accelerated. And so great was the impact of the Conference on 
world politics that the term "Bandung spirit” was used on many 
occasions to designate the cbauged atmosphere. Any State doing 
anything wrong towards the neighbour in the area or using force in 
any form is often declared guilty of killing ths Bandung spirit. 

This Bandung spirit survived and acted as a source pf inspira¬ 
tion for some conferences which have been held thereafter. There 

s J Archive*, 1955-56, p, 14182. 

* Mr Nebro made a statement in the Lok Sabha no 80.4.55 about the Ban Judo 
C onference Which 003*4 on 24. 4- 55-Many interesting points and detail* are there-See 
Asian Recorder, 1955, pp, 198-199. 
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were in 1958 two Conferences at Accra, and one Conference at Cairo. 
They were not exactly the same as Bandung meeting; yet the 
Bandung spirit had been there behind acting as a propelling force. 

The Accra Conference 1 on the initiative of Dr. Nkrumah of 
Ghana was convened and met from April 15 to April 22, 1958. It 
was a Conference of “independent” African States, and the first of 
its kind. The participating countries were Ethiopia, Ghana, Libya, 
Liberia, Morocco, the Sudan, Tunisia and the CAR. It will be 
seen that of these eight States, all except Tunisia and Morocco were 
at Bandung. The UAR was then not born : but its component parts, 
Egypt, Syria and Yemen were participants at Bandung. The state 
of Ghana was at Bandung under the name Gold Coast. But Tunisia 
. and Morocco were not included as Bandung members as they were 
not independent—for Bandung Conference under the Bogor Com¬ 
munique of December 20, 1954, was to bo a Conference of “all 
Slates in Asia and Africa which have independent Governments.” 
But at Bandung the Conference in its resolution on the “Problems 
of Dependent Peoples” recognized in a part the “rights of the people 
of Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia to self-determination and indepen¬ 
dence.* It may be argued in such a context that perhaps the 
Bandung Resolutions hastened the independence ef Morocco and 
Tunisia. The Accra Conference discus'ed issues and points remind¬ 
ing one of the Bandung details. In fact Dr. Nkrumah commended 
“to the Accra Conference the five Fancha-shila principles enunciated 
at Bandung.” And what is vitally significant in this context is that 
in the joint declaration adopted by the Accra Conference, the opening 
paragraph says—“we, African states assembled in Accra . . . proclaim 
and solemnly affirm over unswerving loyalty to the (J.N. charter, the 
universal Declaration of Human Bights, and the Declaration of the 
Afro-Arian Conference held at Bandung.” 3 The Bandung Principle® 
then enunciate some very fundamental and universal norms which 
earn spontaneous loyalty from the States assembled at Accra. And 
they place the Bandung Declaration in the same category as the 
U.N. charter and the Declaration of Human Rights, thus attaching to 
the former the same dignity and value as that possessed by the 
latter. That means no mean achievement of Bandung. 

1 Archives, 1968, p. 16928, for detail#. 

* Section P. paragraph 2, of the Bandung Communique. Thereafter Morocco end 
Tunisia became independent and were admitted to the United Nations on December IS, 
1966. 

* Archives, 1968, p, 16826. 

8—9016P—.y . . . 
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The other points in the Accra Declaration are more or less in 
the Bandung vein. There were many resolutions on political, 
economic and cultural cooperation calling on the colonial powers to 
set definite dates for granting independence to their African colonies, 
denouncing all forms of racial discrimination, urging the African 
nations to observe April 15 (Accra Conference day) as the “African 
Freedom Day,’’ recognizing the right of the Algerian peoples to 
independence, condemning the use of armed foice in the French 
Cameroong etc. On one point, however, we see a difference between 
Bandung and Accra. Regarding Palestine at Accra there was a 
resolution calling for a “just solution ” of the problem. Unlike the 
Bandung resolution on the same subject, it contained no declaration 
of support for “the rights of the Arab people of Palestine,*’ 
nor did it specify that the solution would be based on the U.N. 
Partition Plan of 1947 and the repatriation of the Arab refugees. 
The New York Times commented in this connection that three of 
the States taking part in the Accra Conference, Ghana, Ethiopia, 
and Liberia—had recognized Israel, and particularly close relations 
existed between Israel and Ghana. This, I believe, is not a 

departure from Bandung principles, but perhaps a necessary 
modification of Bandung in the light of the defacto situation that 
Israel hal come to stay and there should be an honourable and 
just settlement of the issue. 

In quick succession another conference met at Accra' from 
December 8 to 13, 1958. It was the “all African People’s conference” 
of 200 representatives of 50 African political parties, trade unions, 
student movements etc. A total of about 25 African states, colonies 
and other countries were represented. It was a conference confined 
to unofficial bodies (unlike the conference of states in April) but 
the governing parties of all independent African countries were 
represented except South Africa and Sudan. Hence though unofficial 
this fact lends a very important significance to this conference as 
well. The purpose of the conference was stated to be—“to 
formulate concrete plans and to work out the Gandhian tactics and 
strategy of the African non-violent revolution”. The conference 
had on the agenda plans for the regrouping of independent African 
states on the basis of (1) adjustment of existing artificial froniers : 

(2) amalgamation or federation of territories on a regional basis: 
and (3)' the progressive federation or confederation of geographical, 

Archive*, 1959, p. 16619 for detail*. 
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regional state groupings into an ultimate “Pan African Commonwealth 
of free, independent united states of Africa.” Dr. Nkrumab opened 
this conference. In his speech he laid emphasis on the present tasks of 
the African countries which were (1) the attainment of freedom and 
independence : (2) the consolidation of that freedom : (3) the creation 
of unity and community among the free African states : and (4) the 
economic and social reconstruction of Africa. In a passage which 
aroused much controversy, he warned the conference that “colonialism 
and imperialism may yet come to us in a different guise, not 
necessarily from Europe” adding that “we must alert ourselves to be 
able to recognise this when it rears its head, and prepare ourselves 
to fight against it.” 1 This passage has been variously interpreted as 
referring to communism, to Egypt, and to the United Statee of 
America. Several resolutions of a political nature were passed. A 
permanent secretariat at Accra was set up to coordinate the political 
activities of the anti-colonial forces throughout Africa. We can read 
herein a renewed emphasis on the Bandung ban on “Colonialism 
in all its manifestations” and an attempt at a rediscovery of the voice, 
spirit and self respect of Africa. 

There was again a conference at Cabo 2 —known as Afro Asian 
Economic Conference from 9 December, 1958 to 12 December, 1958. 
Forty countries of the region including India and Nepal met at 
the chambers of commerce level. The purpose was to work out 
schemes of ‘ economic solidarity and cooperation.” At this conference 
there was a reference to Bandung by the Indonesian delegation. 
While objecting to the inclusion of the Soviet Union as a full 
member of the conference the leader of Indonesian delegation pointed 
out that “only Afro-Asian Countries included in the Bandung Confernce 
and those Afro-Asian Countries which achieved independence since then 
should be included as full members of the Conference.” The Soviet 
Union, according to him, was not within the Afro-Asian geographical* 
entity conceived at Bandung. But the conference being an economic 
conference, these political points were not pressed very far. Yet 
it shows that the Bandung spirit lives on and plays some role in 
giving inspiration to such conferences, intended principally for 
solidarity, cooperation, strength and self reliance in the interest of 
peace and progress. 

That all these conferences—Bandung, Accra and Cairo—were 
linked up with one common ideal can easily be seen. At the second 

1 Archives—1969, p 16618 

* Archives—1959, p 16661 for details 
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Accra Conference though there were roots of disunity, there was also 
a basic unity. And at this conference the CAE delegation directly 
sought to tie the Conference to the Afro-Asian solidarity movement. 
“The imperialists”, he charged, “are trying to block Afro-Asian unity. 
Having lost most of the dependent states of Asia, they are now 
practising their old tactics to divide and rule. Afro-Asian solidarity 
will always endure. Imperialists are worried about Bandung and 
Cairo Conferences, now they are worried about Accra. His advice 
to them is “keep worrying.” In this way Bandung, Accra and 
Cairo are tied together in their basic stand on anti-colonialism and 
Afro-Asian solidarity. 

To the historian of the future the Bandung Conference would 
perhaps appear as the maker of a new era 1 in international relations. 
The Bandung principles contain all the five norms of Panchashil and 
add a few more. Their basis is peace : their aim is cooperation and 
solidarity. And hence whenever any conflict emerges between the 
states participating at Bandung, there are invariably hints and 
suggestions that the issue should be settled in the Bandung way 
and spirit. There are many problems—some old, some new. There 
is the Kashmir problem : there, is the problem of the Chinese in 
Indonesia : there is the Smo-fndnn bur lor problem : there are the 
problems of Vietnam, Korea and Taiwan. They await solution but 
they contain explosive possibilities. We appeal to the states concerned 
to settle those issues in accordance with the Bandung spirit. We 
urge upon them to show loyalty to Bandung and to preserve the 
solidarity so vigorously built up there and intensified and strengthened 
at Accra and Cairo. The President of the conference in his opening 
speech said “Indonesia is Asian Africa in small” and Mr. Nehru at 
the closing sessioo remarked : “Bandung is the capital of Asia-Africa.”* 
Bandung opened the way to dose cooperation between the countries 
of Asia and Africa : it meant a victory of tolerance, goodwill and 
common sense. Let not these achievements be undone by national 
arrogance or perverted designs. 


1 It is interesting to note that what is described as a “Bandung Conference at 
•tudents level" met in London on May 16, 1955 and set up a permanent organization 
to promote cooperation among the various students’ unions and British students and 
people—See Asian Recorder, 1056, p. 230. Bandung then creates a tradition—its spirit 
M one of goodwill and cooperation with the recognition of the selfrespect of the people of 
Avia and Africa. 

* Asian Recorder, 1966, p. 302 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE MODERN 
APPROACH III 

Sri D. N. Chatterjee 

Chandernagore College, West Bengal 
Textual Criticism 

Dr. Harrison says, “ When Dr. Bradley produced his lectures 
(1904) it was generally felt that the Shakespearian text had been 
established and was unalterable ’.* The editors of Shakespeare’s plays 
edited his texts, emended difficult passages, inserted stage directions, 
scene and act divisions, modernised the spellings and supplied the place- 
headings at the beginning of scenes, so that the Globe or Cambridge text 
was regarded as the authorized version of Shakespeare. But students 
of the Quartos and the Folio editions know that these are often arbitrary 
insertions of editors. Critics were not sure if Shakespeare, like Ben 
Jenson, went through the proofs of his own printed dramas or whether 
the plays were printed from the manuscripts of the dramatist. 

It was Heminge and Coutlell who wrote ‘ to the great variety of 
readers ’ that 1 they wore abus’d with diverse stolen, and surreptitious 
copies maimed and deformed by the frauds and stealths of injurious 
impostors that expos’d them : even those are now offer'd to your view 
cur’d, and perfect of their limbos; and all the rests, absolute in their 
numbers, as he conceived them This led critics to suppose that all 
the Quartos were stolen and surreptitious copies. But it is agreed upon 
that the readings of only four pirated editions of the Quartos,, 1597 Q of 
Romeo and Juliet, probably a lost edition of Love's Labour's Lost of the 
same year, the 1600 Q. of Henry V, the 160‘2 of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor and the 1003 of Hamlet were replaced by the Queen’s men by 
.the correct versions of the plays. So there were not many surreptitious 
copies of Shakespeare’s plays. Secondly, there were some good Quartos 
called ‘ duplicate ’ which served as the originals of the Text of the First 
Folio—1598 Love’s Labour's Lost , 1G00 Much Ado, 1608 King Lear, 
1609 Romeo and Juliet, 1G11 Titus Andronicus, 1600 Mid-Summer 
Night’s Dream. The first quarto, therefore, of these plays " is entitled 
to rank as thq only authoritative text for these . . . plays 

The text of the remaining quarto plays varies greatly from that of 
the Folio ” not only in respect of verbal differences but by the addition 
or omiflHion of passages amounting in some cases, to thirty or forty lines, 

1 Introducing Sbakenware, p. 56. 

* Bbakeaptare Criticiipi—D. N. Smith, p. 

* Ctntbr. Eiit. of Esg. Lit;, iVol. y*II» p.UN). 
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and even to whole scenes. The quarto texts of Parts II and III of 
Henry VI, Henry V, The Merry Wives are incomplete compared to the 
completed texts of the Folio. 4 

In Shakespeare's Fight with the Pirates, Mr. A. W. Pollard boldly 
asserts, “ Some at least of these (quarto) editions may have been set up 
from Shakespeare’s autograph manuscript ”. s The critics have agreed 
to set up the first editions of the quarto text as editions of genuine autho¬ 
rity and a second reprint has almost always shown incalculable misprints 
which have increased in successive editions. But this truth was 
neglected by editors before malone. Theobald arranged his list' of the 
editions and included the First and the Second Folios and the Quartos 
printed before 1623 as editions of authority. But the Folio Text is less 
genuine than the First Quartos. But as there are only nineteen quartos 
we have to depend on the Folio Text for the remaining eighteen plays. 
Again, all the Quartos are not of genuine textual value. As Pollard 
points out, ‘ When once the errors borrowed by the Folio from the later 
Quartos have been eliminated only the first Quartos and the First Folio 
have any textual value 

There were critics like Theobald who held the text of the First 
Folio as accurate. But it has been shown that the good first Quartos 
have better texts and that sometimes the editors have accepted a second 
or a third reprint of a good Quarto with occasional ‘ botching \ 7 The 
text of the Folio is not pure as it “ corrected 145 errors and added just 
100 ” s to the play of King Richard II alone. But' in the eleven Variant 
Quartos the text is worse than that of the First Folio. In Parts II and 
TIT of Henry VI, Henry V, The Merry Wives there are serious omissions 
in the Quartos as well as in Part II of Henry IV. In the case of Romeo 
and Juliet, and Hamlet the First Quarto is defective. The later Folios 
have little value beside the first Folio which in comparison with the 
variant Quartos gives us a purer text. 

Is there any genuine manuscript of Shakespeare? Dr. Johnson 
led us to believe that Shakespeare “ sold his plays not to be printed but 
to be played. They were immediately copied for the actors and multi¬ 
plied by transcript after transcript, vitiated by the blunders of the pen 
man ”. But Mr. Pollard has proved that the inferences of Dr. Johnson 
were baseless. Critics and specialists, like Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson and Dr. W. W. Greg, have pointed out that of fhe five 
different hands in the manuscript of Sir Thomas More ' hand D * is to be 
attributed to Shakespeare. J. Dover Wilson corroborates the evidence 
from the archaic spellings found in the manuscripts and the quartos and 

* See, p. 104. * Ibid, pn. 82-83, « Ibid, p. 84. * Ibid, p. 74. 

1 A Ccmpanioo to Bbakc. Studies, p. 977. J 
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Folios and R. W. Chamber had found a similarity of ideas expressed in 
the manuscripts and Shakespeare’s other plays. 

Textual criticism has brought home to us the importance of the 
Manuscript, the precaution against rash emendations, a doubt about the 
infallibility of the guess works of all editors. J. Dover Wilson has laid 
down that “ when an editor proposes to emend a text which he suspects 
to be corrupt, he must take into account the author’s handwriting. If 
^s proposed emendation is not due to a probable misreading, then it is 
to be suspected But so far as Shakespeare is concerned we have no 
extant Manuscripts except the probable case of Sir Thomas Moore , 
Modern critics think that the text of the earlier Quartos are Shakespeare’s 
and the texts of Clark and Wright are not the final authorised version. 

Another point: about the punctuation, Shakespeare seems to have 
no grammatical punctuation. Percy Simpson in his Shakespearian 
Punctuation thinks that “ the earlier system was mainly rhythmical ” 
rather than logical, and that whereas “ modern punctuation is uniform, 
the old punctuation was quite the reverse ”, and that the flexible system 
of pronunciation enabled poets to express subtle differences of ton. 10 

So the edited texts of our day are more a hinderance than a help to 
understand him. The original texts have a freedom of movement which 
was of immense value for their use on the stage. They at once throw a 
light on the way of their representation on the stage; its freedom, the 
music of the verse together with the actor produced the scene and the 
atmosphere. If producers could know the condition of the Elizabethan 
stage, the presentation of endless scenes of Antony and Cleopatra and 
stage directions inserted by the modern editors of Shakespeare would be 
no problem to them. That is the reason why Dr. Harrison says, “ For 
the student an exact facsimile of the Quarto or Folio is the most valuable 
text 

(ireg, Pollard and Dover Wilson, like Theobald, Malone and 
Dr. Johnson, are great names in the field of Shakespearian scholarship. 
They have explained, clarified, purged many of the vexed readings of the 
corrupt text of the great master. Their new readings have been of 
infinite help .to the understanding of Shakespeare. A master writer 
like him deserves any amount of labour and imagination that may help 
to the better appreciation of a great’ man. But misguided zeal has often 
been described as fine penetration. The Shakespeare canon as it stands 
today has not chance of a revolutionary change. One word here or 
another word there, a comma or a full stop or even a line or two amended 

• Introducing Shakes, p. 159, »Uo Manuscript of Hamlet. Vcl p. < 

*• Shake* *• ’ Fight with Pirate*, p, 90. 

11 Introducing Shakespeare, p. 169. 
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or emended will not add to or subtract from the Literary value of the 
works of Shakespeare. The works are like a mighty cathedral, vast 
gorgeous and very minute in detailed worksmanship and if neglected 
parts or corners of it wear of fade the attempts to repair them will not 
alter the conception, beauty or magnificence of the whole structure. We 
are thankful to Sir E. Iv. Chambers for he holds the same opinion very 
boldly when many renowned scholars are busy in repairing the text of 
Shakespeare and think that Bradley’s assessment of the major tragedies 
do suffer because the Shakespeare canon on which that assessment was 
based was not a sound one according to modern textual critics. 12 Also 
the grounds on which the texts are emended are often flimsy and 
whimsical. I refer to Harrison’s Introducing Shakespeare page 172. 
Then Harrison gives the Quarto and the Folio readings of a passage of 
King Lear. Many editors accept the Quarto reading ‘ last, not least ’. 
Harrison says “ Thereby they miss the whole point of the speech. 
Cordelia was presented as a little creature, physically overshadowed by 
Gonvil and Regan.” But can we not argue differently? Can’t we say 
that Cordilia was the third of the three daughters, therefore the last and 
that in affection she was the dearest, so ‘ not least ’? “ The explanation 

is equally sound and we may plead that Dr. Harrison misses the whole 
point. Then the celebrated critic argues thus : ” When such prob’ems 
occur, as they do frequently, an editor can only follow his own judgment. 
In general he should he guuled by principles, but he soon finds that he 
cannot follow 7 Them consistently ”. Our humble submission is : If you 
cannot follow principles consistently, should w-e, general readers consis¬ 
tently follow the inconsistent textual critic? Greg’s principle laid down 
in his Principles of Emendation are on the whole sound : “ The central 
point at which I am arriving is this : that no emendation can or ought 
to be, considered in vacuo, but that criticism must always proceed in 
relation to what we know 7 or what we surmise, respecting the history of 
the, text ”. 13 We can accept it with thanks. But when J. Dover 
Wilson claims that of the three problems, textual, exegetic and dramatic, 
the “ Textual problems are fundamental ” he seems to be logging the 
question. Let such critics work to find out a pure text but let them not 
fry to convince us that textual criticism is fundamental. 14 A day may 
come when grammarians will claim that in literary appreciation grammar 
is fundamental. Let us beware of such critics who are the enemies of 
poetry. 


13 W. Shakespeare : Facts and Problem*. 

Principles of Emendation, p. 8. 

M MS of 8bwke*pe*re’» Hamlet, Vol. I, p. 3. 



.atomic power for peaceful use 

Sri R. 8. Gupta 

In a race of armaments, every nation has been trying to excel the 
other. The unlimited destructive possibilities of nuclear weapons is no 
longer a secret to any country now. The rapidity of progress in the 
experimental field is without parallel in the history of science. Uranium 
was discovered in 1938. A self-sustained chain reaction established in 
December 1942 and the world’s first atomic bomb was exploded in June, 
1948. The second world war saw the beginning of the atomic age and 
we have to-day reached the stage of launching rockets in the vast cosmic 
space above the earth and the Inter continental Ballistic Missile can now 
be sent to any part of the globe. I might quote our Prime Minister 
Mr. Nehru’s comment here, on the atomic arms race—“ It seemed ”, he 
said, “ that there was, after all an ultimate weapon, but there appeared 
to be no ultimate limit to human folly ”. 

As a result of an atomic disintegration, tremendous amount of heat 
and radiation are produced. Tt lias been found on calculation that- 
during an atomic explosion, 50% of the energy would consist of heat 
radiation, 31% light radiation and 13% ultra violet radiation. The total 
heating effect will be the sura total of all these radiations. Apart from 
utilising this potential source of vast energy towards the destruction of 
mankind, scientists have of late, been also frying to use this for cons¬ 
tructive purpose. The heating effect and the radiation effect are the 
two, which are being ufilisod now. Considerable advance has already 
been made in the varied peaceful uses to which atomic energy can be put. 
Let us discuss how atomic energy can achieve good to the mankind and 
how for it has been possible for us to utilise this. 

Radioactive substances emit invisible ionising radiations, which 
can only be detected by special monitoring instruments like ‘ Geiger 
counter ’. Hence they are extremely useful tools in scientific investiga¬ 
tions. The radio isotopes help the investigation of various physical, 
chemical and engineering purposes, in what is known as ' Tracer 
technique \ It a radioactive substance is mixed in minute quantity with 
some lubrioating oil in the sump, it will no doubt be carried with the Oil, 
all over the machinery, wherever the oil is flowing. The flow of the oil 
can be successfully detected with the help of a monitering machine from 
outside, by watching the needle of the instrument. If some bearing or 
paBsage-way has been left due to the defect in the circulation mechanism, 
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it can very easily be found out without dismantling the machinery, which 
may be very big and a complicated affair. In another case, there may 
be a pipe line, which carries one type of oil for sometime, then another, 
then a third and so on. If some radio isotope is introduced into the oil, 
whenever its composition is changed, its arrival at the destination is 
announced by the radiation-detecting counter, so that separate 
receptacles may collect the different types of oil. In making steel sheets 
of high precision of uniform density, radiation can be used to ensure 
that the sheets are exactly uniform in thickness. Another example of 
the utilisation of atomic radiation in the field of industry, lies in the use 
of radioactive sulphur in textile mills. Sulphur is essential in the 
processing of yarn, but it must be completely eliminated before the yarn 
reaches the final stage. If radioactive sulphur is used, its amount can 
be checked at every stage by a detecting counter. These are only a few 
examples of such, ‘ Tracer ’ technique applied in the industry, which has 
been of immense use to men. 

In the field of biological science and medicine, radio isotopes have 
already started playing a major role in medical diagnosis locating malig¬ 
nant growths and showing the state of tissues deep inside the body. 
Apart from this, in certain diseases, various kinds of radio isotopes, 
produced in the atomic reactions are being used as direct agents in 
treatment’. The treatment of cancer by localised radiation from radium 
is a case in point. But presently, radium which is very costly and a rare 
substance, has been substituted by radio isotopes of some other 
substance, irradiated in an atomic reactor. Radioactive cobalt, 
similar to radium in its radiation is now being used effectively 
for cancer treatment. It has also been found out that different organs 
of the body have marked affinity for some particular element. The bones 
have special affinity for absorbing phosphorus, the thyroid gland in the 
neck for iodine. Hence in case of cancer in these organs, these 
elements being artificially irradiated in a reactor (i.e. radioactive isotopes 
of these elements) are administered to the patient. The intense 
localised radiation would kill the cancerous growth and the patient would 
be saved. There are quite a lot of similar examples in this field. 

In agricultural science too, radio activity may help us a lot. The 
most astonishing results may be achieved by the use of radio isotopes to 
induce biological mutations for increasing crop yields The deeply 
penetrating gamma rays (a product of radio activity), affecting the 
tissues, can change the character of the reproductive cells of living 
organism. The effect of such genetic mutations are harmful to human 
beings but in ease of plants, the effect might be utilised by human beings, 
with the result that newer and stronger varieties of plants with larger, 
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crop yield may be developed. Experiments in this field have already 
shown encouraging results. In India, experiments in this line, with 
cobalt-60 (a radio isotope of cobalt) are being carried out with satisfactory 
results 9 . 

Apart from what has been said above, atomic energy has another, 
very significant role, which has a direct bearing on man’s peaceful 
progress. The heat produced from atomic fission can either generate 
electricity or drive the heavy machineries of locomotives, ships, 
submarines etc., and thereby it can supplement the dwindling sources 
of energy that we consume for our very existence. Nuclear power can 
be had from atomic fission, which ultimately is very much cheaper. A 
ton of uranium (the available source of atomic fuel), costs much more 
than a ton of coal, but a ton of uranium, even at the present level of 
“ burn up ” can replace many thousand tons of coal. It will be 
interesting to note that Britain has given the highest priority to the 
generation of atomic power. Large scale productions has also begun in 
the Soviet’ Union and arrangements for such production are well under 
way in the United States, Canada and France. 

In the early stages of civilisation, man’s source of energy was almost 
solely muscular, but not more than half a kilowatt-hour of useful work 
can be turned out by a man even by heavy physical labour. In indus¬ 
trially advanced Countries, a man, on an average, daily consumes about 
20 kilowatt-hours or more of energy. Hence, this wide gap has £o be 
filled in. It has been estimated that of the total energy consumed in the 
world, more than 80% at present is supplied by coal, oil and natural gas. 
Hydro-electric sources contribute about 1.5%, a little over 15% is 
derived from the burning of wood and other vegetable fuel and about 1% 
is muscular energy. 

It will therefore, be seen that we are depending more on coal and 
oil for the production of energy, which is utilised by burning in the form 
of heat. This heat can be utilised for the generation of electricity, 
which again can be transformed into heat, light and mechanical energy. 
Next, the energy of falling water, utilised in hydro-electric systems, 
can only make a small contribution in meeting the world’s total need, as 
the rivers suitable for hydro-electric power, generation are not always 
suitably located. Artificial barrages are to be constructed at a very huge 
sum of money, before this can be successfully tapped, as are now being 
done at D.V.C., Bakhra-Nangai Project etc. So coal, oil and natural 
gas had been our primary resources. For the last one hundred years or 
so, the World’s consumption of primary fuels like coal, oil and natural 
gas has increased at a fairly steady rate of 2% per annum compounded. 
If this rate bf growth is maintained, the natural resources of chemical 
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energy will be reduced by A.D. 2050 to about 150 years of life, at the 
then current rate of use. If the rate is calculated at 3% per annum 
compounded, which is not unlikely, the reserves in A.D. 2050 will have 
a life of about 40 more years at the rate of consumption prevailing at .that 
time. The contribution of hydro-power will not improve the situation 
much. 

This makes it imperative for us to find out some new source of 
energy and the reply was given by Dr. Homi J. Bhaba at the Geneva 
Conference—“ For the full industrialisation of the underdeveloped 
areas, for the continuation of our civilisation and its further development, 
atomic energy is not merely an aid, it is an absolute necessity ”. 
According to one estimate, the world's total recoverable reserves of 
material, that can release energy through nuclear fission can supply at 
least 17000 [One ‘ Q ’ being the equivalent of the energy derived from 
33 milliard ( thousand million) tons of Coal]. 

Uranium 238, which is the natural ore can be converted in a 
reactor into Uranium 233, a fissile artificial isotope of Uranium and 
Thorium can also similarly be converted mto Uranium 233. Hence, 
practically all Uranium and Thorium can eventually be used as fuel is a 
reactor. This Uranium-233, will be the main source of atomic power in 
India. According to the latest estimates India’s total reserves of 
Thorium are about 5,00,000 tons and those of Uranium about 30,000 tons. 
In energy value, these are equivalent total reserves of coal at the present 
bum up. 

According to the theoretical estimate, a ton of Uranium should be 
able to replace about 3 million tons of Coal, but it is not yet possible to 
get this full value. The proportion, which can eventually be made to 
release energy, through fission, represents the actual “ burn up ” of the 
fuel. In Britain, in 1956, this ‘ burn up ’ factor in the power reactors 
was, about 1/3%, so that a pound of natural Uranium could do the job 
of 10,000 pounds of coal. With improvement in technique, this ‘ bum- 
up ’ is increasing and it is expected that a ton of nuclear fuel will be able 
to replace at least a million tons of coal. 

It may be explained here, that there is little difference in a nuclear 
power station and the usual thermal station, so far as the production Of 
electricity is concerned. The only difference is that while in the ordinary 
thermal station, the steam is raised by burning coal, the heat in an 
atomic power station is supplied by a reactor in which the nuclear fuel 
undergoes the fission. The energy released from the disintegratacsi of 
atom, produces a vast amount of heat and this by means of suitable heat 
exchanger? k conveyed to the boilers for heating the water to produce 
steam, as usual#, Several substances can be used to conduct heat. The 
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method, which has been successfully adopted at the ‘ Calder Hall ’ 
power station in Britain, utilises carbon dioxide gas, which is circulated 
throughout the core of nuclear fuel. It absorbs the heat and carries it to 
a few heat exchangers where the heat is transferred to water. The 
cooled gas is pumped back into the reactor to take up another charge of 
heat. No doubt the process is hazardous. If the heat produced is 
uncontrolled, this might in addition to a big conflagration, cause a big 
devastation, but the entire process is so planned and controlled, that 
there is little danger from it. 

It would be appreciated from what has been said above that Atomic 
energy has a vast scope towards the progress of industrialisation in India. 
In our Country’s total output of power, nearby 60% is obtained from 
coal, more than 32% from water resources and about 8% by dissel oil. 
Due to the rapid execution of the various river valley projects, it is 
expected that at .the end of the 2nd Five Year Plan Period, hydroelectric 
power will amount to more than 50%, of the total output. But hydro¬ 
electric sources, cannot however, meet India’s power needs beyond a 
certain limit. The total hydro electric potential is estimated at less than 
40 million k.w., which is hardly sufficient from a long range point of 
view for a country, with 400 million population and a fantastic rate of 
increase of the people. India’s coal resources also are not, very large, 
as will be evident from the fact that at present, it amounts to about 
100 tons per head as compared with about 3000 tons per head in Britain 
and over 2000 tons per head in China. This may further be compared 
keeping in view the rate of population increase, the growing demands of 
expanding industry, and the inevitable rise in per capita energy consump¬ 
tion with a rise in living standard. 

We appreciate the problem and our scientists are not sitting idle. 
Unlike other Countries, India has from the beginning tried to apply the 
atomic energy for the benefit of mankind, rather than utilising its vast 
destructive potentialities. We have already gained the basic technical 
experience for handling nuclear reactors and a number of preliminary 
steps have already been taken to prepare the base for the development 
of atomic power. India’s first atomic reactor “ Apsara ” completely 
designed and built by our own scientists, started functioning since 
August, 1956 and apart from nuclear research, our reactor has been 
producing various kinds of short lived radio isotopes like radio sulphur, 
radio phosphorus, radio iodine and radio cobalt for medical and biological 
purposes, which has indeed gone on long way for relieving the distress of 
the suffering humanity. A much more powerful reactor is being built at 
Trombay under an agreement with Canada. We may not produce power 
immediately from these, as none of these reactors are designed for that 
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purpose, but surely the experience gained will greatly help in building 
our own atomic power station in near future. The record of work at 
India’s Atomic Establisment would show that the ground has already 
been prepared for starting work on a nuclear power station. 

Since the isolation of nuclear power, if the scientists all over world 
had engaged themselves in its appplication and research for peaceful 
purpose, I think, the world would have surely gained a lot and mankind 
would have been happier and more prosperous than what they are to-day. 
The vast energy lying dormant within atomic nucleus is like the genie of 
Aladin’s lamp—if will serve the master and fulfil his desire in whatever 
way it is desired. 
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THE CONCEPT OF EXISTENCE IN MODERN 

EXISTENTIALISM 
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I 

The traces of Existentialism can be dated as far back as the “Cynics 
and the Cyrenaics” of the west as well as the Upanisads of the east. 
So it can be stated that the spirit of Existentialism is not a new thought 
pioneered either by the occidental or by the oriental world. Verily, 
it represents the latest movement of European thought and gained 
ground not as a serious philosophy but as a literary fashions, as we 
find Existentialism was nurtured in the literary works, mostly in the 
essays of the titular father of the school, Soren Kierkegaard, the Danish 
philosopher—hterateur, and, in the novels of the French philosopher- 
novelist Jean-Paul Sartre. 

In Existentialism, for the first time in the annals of philosophy, 
life is viewed with all its'concreteness. Thus, what is real for the Exis¬ 
tentialists is not the harmonious, all-inclusive Absolute of Hegel and 
Bradley, but the living existent with all his seriousness together with 
his sorrows and sufferings, his failings and ailings, his anguish and 
anxieties, his dread and despair. The main point regarding Existen¬ 
tialism is that it is not so much concerned with philosophy as with life. 
It is not involved with “thought” in its abstraction from “being”, but 
concerns itself with the concrete life of the individua . Existentialism 

• 

views life with a spirit of sincerity and seriousness, and, it is this spirit 
of sincerity and seriousness that distinguishes it from all other branches 
of philosophic thought. It is a review on life rather than a view of the 
world. 

“Existentialism is a reaction of the philosophy of man against 
the excesses of # the philosophy of ideas and the philosophy • of things . 
(Emmanuel Mounier—Existentialist Philosophies, p. 2). 

Etymologically we can describe Existentialism as a doctrine 
which preaches something about existence. But, we should be careful 
here not to presume any idea on Existentialism, unless we can Bee the 
whole thing by proper analysis of the term, and, thereby the signi- 
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ficance it bears. It is, however, wise to make it clear at the outset 
that according lo the spirit of Existentialism, there cannot be any 
doctrine, in the sense of a system, of existence. A system consists 
of collection of evidences and stringing of facts together whereas exis. 
fence is “inexhaustible”, and intangible and, as such, cannot be 
estimated and strung together. The reason why there cannot be any 
doctrine of existence become i clearer when we are try to distinguish 
between the terms ‘essence’ and 'existence', the meaning and signifi¬ 
cance of which play a major part in the whole Existentialists endeavour. 

As we know, every concrete object has two sides—a ‘that’ and 
a ‘what’ (Bradley),—a content and a form. ‘What’ of an object refers 
to the essence of the thing and ‘that’, its existence. The essence, 
therefore, refers to the totality of the distinctive characteristics, “the 
infinite wealth of structures and relations” of a thing, that which dis¬ 
tinguishes it from other things. Difficulties, however, crop up as 
soon as we try to explain the existence of a thing. This is due to 
the fact that to explain means to explain through the medium of 
essence. Hence, whenever we attempt to explain existence we have 
to explain the essence of existence. This is absurd. However, with 
reference to essence we can explain existence negatively. Thus, we 
can say that, that part of a thing which can be defined, is its essence, 
whereas existence is indefinable and unanalyzable. In other words, 
“Essence is what a being is. Existence is the act by which a Being 
is". 1 No doubt, with reference to essence we can explain a thing} 
but it does not indicate that the thing actually exists. It is only 
through the threshold of existence that we enter the actual world. 
Existential thinking, therefore, refers to that human situation in 
which the thinker is actually involved. It is a living issue for him. 
“He is the living, striving person whose thought is embedded in his 
life”. 2 Existential thinking, thus spoke Kierkegaard, “refers to the 
mode in which the subject is engaged in his thought”. Existentialist 
point of view is strictly ethical,—though may not be scientific or 
psychological,—since it is concerned with the life of the suffering 
individual and points a direction towards which his life is to be 
reoriented.* 

II 


The term “existence” takes a special meaning in the hands of 
Kierkegaard. He does not use it in the seuse of “being there”, in 
its opposition to essence as it is universally held. His 'existence 1 
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refers to “human existence”,—to man, not as a finite being, but 
man together with the limitations of his finitude and the possibilities 
of his infinitude. The existent individual, for him, is the “spiritual 
being”’*with his “passion and will”; it is the self that “reflects, 
chooses and decides” ; it is the “man in the process of coming to be” 
with a self-determination. Consequently, existential truth, for 
Kierkegaard, is a “state of boing” rather than a state of having. As 
such, existential situation cannot bo put within the realm of “pure 
thought” which is based on “dialectical necessities”. On the con¬ 
trary, freedom and genuine novelt} constitute the basic fabric of 
existence. The existent individual is interested in his truth,—a truth 
which he can catch hold of in his days of joys and sorrows,—a truth 
which is “in accordance with his aspirations, crowns his efforts and 
straightens out his problems”. It is this life of intensity to which 
Kierkegaard refers when he siys “truth is subjectivity”.* This is 
not solipsism. The individual of which Kierkegaard speaks, is not 
the ideal subject abstracted from the rest of the world, but he is 
“facing up to the whole world”. We can, in a sense, describe it 
as the “universalistic individualism”. It is not a contradiction of 
thought, but a statement of truth through paradox. 

We have said earlier that exigence as such is indefinable. Never¬ 
theless, considerable informations can be gathered regarding our 
human mode of comprehending existence. Thus instead of speaking 
about existence as such, the Existentialists speak about the human 
way of encountering existence Thus, by ‘existence’ Kierkegaard 
means that mode of being which is characteristic of man, not as 
“disembodied intelligences'' but as concrete individual, the “inexhausti¬ 
ble concretion” which hankers after real existence. 

The question arises whether this ‘real existence’ can be achieved 
by the human being and, if so, liow? Of co irse, we cannot reach 
existence through intellect, because intellect by itself cannot transcend 
the sphere of essence, and, because existence lies outside the realm of 
essences. But it is this inability on the part of the intellect that 
pushes us towards existence. According to Kierkegaard, this inability 
to transcend the realm of essonces creates uneasiness, a “metaphysical 
sickness” and # thence a sense of despair in the individual. But the 
individual is never at rest. More the determination more is the dis¬ 
appointment. And when this “inner drama” is continuing the indivi¬ 
dual is on the verge of losing all hope, and, just at this moment he 
suddenly comes face to face with the “trans-essential existence”. This 
state of existence is described by Kierkegaard as a state of “giddiness 
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in the face of infinite possibilities'’ and “man’s awareness of his 
freedom", and, at the same time, of his responsibilities. 

Ill 

Heidegger makes a sharp distinction between essence and being, 
and, he associates being with existence. He agrees with the Kierke- 
gaardiau contention that essence does not include existence. Heideg¬ 
ger does not favour the idea that there can be any unity between 
essence and existence at any definite point. On the contrary, he 
maintains that it should be the strict principle and motto of all Existen¬ 
tialists that they take precedence of existence over essence and that 
their main concern should be with the former. 

The main philosophical problem for Heidegger is the problem of 
being. Being must be grasped in its givenness. Heidegger dis¬ 
tinguishes between external thing and the human self. With regard 
to the former, essence is primary and existence secondary; but with 
regard to the self it is just the opposite. Here existence is primary 
and essence is secondary. Being in the proper form, is experienced 
in the case of human self only. All other things have being but 
they do not ‘enjoy’ existence. A thing is constituted of the collection 
of its qualities. These qualities may inhere in a substratum, as 
6ome philosophers have argued, but this substratum is only an empty 
conceptual form. But the human self can never be reduced to an 
empty form of thought. This is because the human self never means 
an abstract general concept. It represents and stands for the 
“absolute concreteness of existence". Thus, the qualities of the 
human self do not exhaust the individual nor do they constitute the 
whole of it. The qualities only express the modes in which the 
human self exists. In other words, they are certain realized possi¬ 
bilities, while there are innumerable others waiting for their realiza¬ 
tion. These possibilities are not determined by any essence, whether 
in the individual himself or in somebody else, and, his “metaphysical 
freedom” lies in this dissociation of existence from essence. The 
objects of the world do not ‘enjoy’ existence. These are mere instru¬ 
ments which constitute man’s field of activity. But the same does 
not hold good in the case of other fellow beings. They are not mere 
instruments but they are experienced by the self as various possibil¬ 
ities of his existence and, as such, are real existents. 


IV 

Sartre i* very much enthusiastic in establishing the priority of 
existence over essence. Bather he makes it the basie point of his 
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philosophical discussion and regards it to be the starting point of all 
Existentialists discussion. He defines Existentialism as a philo¬ 
sophical doctrine which gives priority to existence over essence. 
Thosen who prefer an opposite order are regarded by Sartre as theists 
who have got nothing to do with the real existence. In the 
case of the individual existent itself, however, there is no question 
of the priority of either essence or existence. Hence, this priority 
does not refer to the temporal or spatial priority. These two are 
co-principles in finite being requiring each other in order to consti¬ 
tute the actual being. As a matter of fact, the priority of existence 
refers to the moral order than to the metaphysical. 

The interesting point regarding existence, according to Sartre^ 
is its irrationality, contingency and its superfluity. The contingency 
of existence is not an “exciting mystery” but a “complete irrational¬ 
ity” and “plain absurdity”. “Man is a stark, staring-fact. He is 
there—just like that—without any explanation.”* 

Sartre’s “nausea” refers to the experience of this contingency 
and absurdity attaching to all existence. Absurdity denotes the 
absence of any purpose to give it meaning and direction. 

According to Sartre, this unconscious being or being-in-itself is 
to be sharply contrasted with the being-for-itself. By being-in-itself 
(en-eoi) he means being which is self-identical and opaque without 
any reference to anything beyond itself. This is the being which a • 
material object possesses. By being-for-itself, he means conscious¬ 
ness. 

In itself, the being is only undifferentiated meaningless massivity. 
It is consciousness which renders it significant and meaningful. Yet, 
there is a limit to consciousness and this limitation lies in the fact 
that the object of consciousness is always outside and transcendent and 
that it always overflows whatever knowledge we have of it. 

Sartre’s distinction between the In-itself and For-itself reminds 
us of the clear-cut duality of Kant’s ‘noumena’ and ‘phenomena’. The 
question arises whether this distinction involves a clear-cut duality 
between the In-itself and the For-itself. Sartre, however, circum¬ 
vents the question by saying that these are hut mere expedient 
hypotheses wiflhin which we can carry out experiments only. 

Again, it does not seem clear why Sartre has ventured into the 
duality between In-itself and For-itself. His In-itself is absolute 
fullness and, if so, what is the necessity of creating For-itself. Sartre 
cannot answer the ‘why’ of the problem. He only explains the ‘how’ 
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of the problem —and he accepts the whole thing as an ultimate fact 
and offers only an ‘as if’ explanation. Thus, he says that everything 
happened 'as if’ Being hil split itself and produced For-itself. 

Unlike others, Sartre does not want to bridge the gulf between 
the two. On the contrary, according to Sartrian contention, these 
two cannot be synthesised. For the In-itsolf is simply is, whereas 
the For-itself is in the process of becoming tobe-about-to be. Thus, 
to unite these two is impossible because self-contradictory. To be one 
with the In-itsolf means to cease being For-itself and this can happen 
only in death. 


V 


We find that in both Heidegger and Sartre there is a conception 
of Being as the source, on the one hand, of the human existence and 
on tho other, of nature. According to Heidegger, Being is present 
in all beings, though it is most clearly manifested in human existence. 
Sartre, as we have seen, regards Being-in-itself and Being-lor-itself 
as a self-differentiation of the universal Being. This shows that these 
Existentialist philosophers have not quite succeeded in getting rid of 
the Hegelian influence. Kierkegaard, as we said, started his philo¬ 
sophy with the hope of demolishing Hegelian Absolutism. But we 
find that the same Hegelian Absolutism shows itself in the philoso¬ 
phies of his disciples. This shows that there was something funda¬ 
mentally wrong in their original programme. 
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SOVIET AID TO INDIA 


a 

A. Shebbmetibv, 

Member of State Committee for Economic Relations with Foreign 
Countries of the Counoil of Ministers of the USSR. 

With the Soviet Union’s selfless economic and technical aid 
many Afro-Asian countries now build industrial enterprises, prospect 
and extract minerals, build schools and hospitals, and rear their own 
national cadres of specialists. 

Soviet aid is completely unlike the aid rendered by capitalist 
countries. As a rule. Western monopolies invest their capital in 
such branches of inudetry as do not play a major part in the develop¬ 
ment of economy. The Soviet Union, on the contrary, helps under¬ 
developed countries to build up their own industry, and primarily 
h* avy industry. Concluding contracts, it does not reserve for itself 
the rights to possession of any number of shares of the enterprise 
under construction. 

The USSR grauts independent A fro-Asian countries Ion 2 -term 
credits on favourable conditions (with a 2.'> per cont interest), where¬ 
as the capitalist countries and the International Monetary Fund as 
a rule grant their loans with a 5-6 per cent interest. 

Recent years have witnessed a wide-scale development of the 
economic and technical co-operation between the Soviet Union and 
India. The USSR has granted India loans for a total sum of 3,130 
million rupees. With this money India is building an iron and steel 
works, as well as enterprises of the heavy machine-building, oil, 
power, coal, ore-mining and other industries. 

One of the brightest chapters in the history of this co-operation 
is, undoubtedly, the construction of the Bhilai Iron and Steel Works*. 
In February 1955, the Soviet and Indian Governments concluded 
an agreement on the construction in Bhilai of a modern iron and 
steel works with an annual capacity of one million tons of ingots. 
Four years have elapsed, and now we see a modern metallurgical 
plant, producing coke, pig-iron, steel and rolled stock, standing in 
the centre of*India, in one of the country’s backward areas. 

The appearance of the whole area is now changing: near the 
plant a new modern township has appeared with asphalted streets, 
hundreds of new houses, hotels, schools, hospitals, and a club for 
metallurgists and construction workers. 
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The Bhilai works will annually need two million tons of iron 
ore and 500,000 tons of limestone. That is why a new iron-ore. 
mining centre is being built in Rajar Pahar, which is not far from 
Bhilai Here, with the Soviet Union’s aid, an ore-mining pit and a 
crushing and sorting mill are being erected. Fifteen kilometres 
from Bhilai, in the little village of Nandini, a limestone pit is being 
built along with a crushing and sorting mill. 

The word “Bhilai” is now known to everyone both in India 
and the Soviet-Union. This metallurgical plant has become a symbol 
of Soviet-Indian friendship. In February 1959, the first blast furnace 
with shops and installations for production of pig iron was put in 
operation at the plant. In December 1959, the builders of Bhilai 
achieved another outstanding success by making operational the 
plant's continuous billet mill. That meant that all the metallurgical 
units of the works were completed and put in operation, making 
Bhilai one of India’s functioning metallurgical enterprises. In this 
connection Soviet Premier N.S. Khrushchov wrote the following: 
“with all our hearts we send warm greetings to the Indian workers, 
engineers and technicians who in co-operation with Soviet specialists 
achieved this remarkable success in the construction of the Bhilai 
Iron and Steel Works, the symbol of inviolable friendship between 
our peoples.” 

The units put in operation are working faultlessly, and have 
already exceeded their design capacity. As of January 1, I960, coke 
ovens have put out 368,000 tons of coke, blast furnaces and open- 
hearth furnaces have produced 323,000 tons of pig iron and 32,000 
tons of steel. The output of the Bhilai works is growing with every 
day. 

In 1960, construction work on the plant will be over and It will 
produce annually 1,140,000 tons of coke, 1,200,000 tons of pig iron, 
one million tons of rolled stock. When the first section of the 
Bhilai works is completed, work will start on the construction of 
its second section, thus increasing its annual steel output to 2-2.5 
million tons. 

In 1959, construction work started on India’s new power station 
in Neiveli, and in 1960, the erection of a number df other largo 
enterprises will begin. Indian organizations have already approved 
the Soviet blue-prints for the construction of » plant of heavy 
machinery *nd a plant of mining equipment. Blue-prints have also 
been completed for the construction of a coal pit and mine# with a 
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total annual output of 2‘5 million tons of coal, and for a coal 
concentrating mill with a capacity of 500 tons of coal per hour. 

The new heavy machine-building plant in Ranchi and the mining 
equipment plant in Durgapur will be India’s best enterprises of 
this type, and they will provide the country with a foundation for the 
development of modern heavy machine-building. When its first section 
is completed, the heavy machine-building plant will start producing 
ooke-chemica), blast-furnace, rolling-mill, steel-melting and other 
epuipment for the heavy industry. And when the whole plant becomes 
operational, it will also produce oil drilling and processing equip¬ 
ment, excavators, mining machinery, and forge and press equipment. 

The construction of the plant of mining equipment will promote 
the development of India’s coal-mining industry. The enterprise will 
manufacture coal cutting and loading machines, mine pumps, electric 
locomotives and various ventilation equipment. Apart from that the 
plant will be able to produce steel, cast-iron and non-ferrous profile 
eastings, as well as forgings and stampings for various needs of India’s 
national economy. 

Tn 1959, the USSR and India signed an agreement providing a 
loan for the construction in India of enterprises producing medicines 
and surgical instruments. The construction of these enterprises will 
in a great measure relieve India of the need to import expensive 
medicines. 

The Soviet Union is also aiding India in the development of her 
oil industry. Soviet specialists are prospecting oil and gas deposits, 
and are heipmg to build an oil-processing enterprise in Barauni, 
with a designed capacity of two million tons of oil per year. The 
Soviet Union has granted India a long-term loan for the construction of 
this plant. 

In the begining of 1956, the Soviet Government presented to India' 
agricultural machines and implements for the organization of a state 
farm on the country’s virgin lands. The farm was set up in Suratgarh 
(North Rajasthan). It grows cereals and oil-bearing plants, cotton, 
sugarcane, fodder grass, and breeds pedigree cattle, sheep and poultry. 
Mechanical engineers and agricultural specialists were sent from 
the USSR to India for rendering aid in the organization of the farm 
and training Indian specialists. In May 1959, the Soviet Union 
also presented India with a set of equipment for a workshop for 
the oapital repair of agricultural machinery on the farm in Suratgarh. 

In September 2959, the USSR granted India a loan of 1,800 million 
rupees (with a 2 5 per cent interest) and agreed to render bn account 
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of this loan technical aid in the construction of industrial enterprises of 
vital importance to the country. 

At present, more than 60,000 Indians and about 800 Soviet 
specialists (builders, assembly workers, metallurgists, geologists) are 
engaged in the construction of the works, mines and settlements, and 
in prospecting India’s oil ond gas deposits. Many Indian specialists 
have had a practical training course at Soviet enterprises, and are now 
implementing their knowledge in India. 

Mr. Jawahailal Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, on the 
day when the rolling mills were put in operation at Bhilai (December 
1959) wrote the following in bis message to the Bhilai workers : “The 
steady progress of the Bhilai works is very inspiring and is a wonder¬ 
ful symbol of cooperation between the Soviet and Indian engineers. 
Many of these engineers, who have had training in the Soviet Union, 
will run the works themselves.” (Retranslated from the Russian). 

Local specialists have already been reared at the Bhilai Iron 
and Steel Works and in geological prospecting work. And tomorrow 
they will be trained at the machine-building plants, coal pits, electric 
power stations, pharmaceutical factories and other enterprises. Soviet 
people want India to he economically independent and prosperous. 
With tins purpose in view the people! of the Soviet Union are ready 
to continue their co-operation with the friendly people of India. 



THE AUSTRALIAN NOVEL GROWS UP, 

Norman Bartlett* 

Australian novelists are riding themselves of their traditional 
realist spectacles. In the past decade a growing number have been 
trying to probe beneath surface appearances to an imaginative 
realisation of life’s deeper meaning. Pioneers of the contemporary 
movement away from “slice-of-life” realism include Patrick White, 
Randolph Stow, Hal Porter, Elizabeth Harrower, Christopher Koch 
and now Thea Astley, whose “A Descant for Gossips " was 
published by Angus and Robertson, Ltd., Sydney, last month. 

Before discussions Tbea Astley’s contribution to what Sidney 
J. Baker, a Sydney critic, calls “abstraction and intricately convoluted 
symbolism’’ it may be useful to discover what the new school of 
Australian novelists is trying to do. Perhaps the quickest way to 
do so is to say, in the words of Laurence Lerner, that they are 
trying “to convert intellectual knowledge into imaginative knowledge’’. 
Patrick White is the outstanding exponent of the new method—new, 
that is, in Australian literature. He is also the only contemporary 
Australian novelist to be greeted enthusiastically by reputable 
critics overteas. 

“Overseas, especially in America, ‘ The Tree of Man' and ‘ Foss’ 
have received remarkably enthusiastic reviews’’, says R. E. Brissenden 
in a recent number of the Australian literary quarterly “ Meanjin", 
“and While has been favourably compared with most of the great 
novelists of the last hundred and fifty years. In Australia the response 
has in some quarters been frigid. Although there have been 

sympathetic reviews and articles in the literary journals, most of the 
reviewers in the daiiy or weekly press have been hostile. As White 

himself has said in a recent article, ‘here .... the dingoes are howling 
unmercifully 

In his article (Australian Letters, 1.3 19581, White explains 
that he is trying, “. . . to suggest . . . every possible aspect of life . . . 
to discover the extraordinary behind the ordinary, the mystery and 
the poetry which alone could make (life) bearable In short, 

to look inward and homeward rather than outward at social conditions 
or upward to a good time comiug by-and-by. For instance, Australian 

*Thi author of this article is an Australian writer,. His books include "Pearl 
Seeker*" and " Land of the Lotug Eaie •'*, the latter about Thailand. 
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reviewers constantly attack White for his geographic and topographic 
vagueness. Australians, they say, like to know where they are and 
to whom they are talking. White, on the other hand, deals in 
symbol and allegory as did Herman Melville, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and Franz Kafka, continuing a tradition set by Edmund Spenser 
and John Bunyan. 

Imaginative Insight 

In “Dark Conceit: The Making of Allegory ” (London : Faber), 
Professor Edwin Honig explains that allegory is born with the 
writer’s need to create a “specific world of fictional reality" or, more 
simply, in the words of Clement Semmler, “with the double purpose 
of making a reality and making it mean s nnething .. Thus, the 
town of Durilgai, in White’s “The Tree of Man'’, is meant to be 
any settlement outside almost any Australian city and not a specific 
place with a specific locality. The same applies to White'* 
characters. He attempts to achieve imaginative insight into what 
they really mean, to themselves and other people. Above all, he rebels 
against the progressive humanitarian type of Australian novel which 
blames man's fate onto political or economic systems. As an 
epigraph to one of his early novels, “Happy Valley”, he quotes some 
words of Mahatma Gandhi to sum up his own philosophy : “It is 
impossible to do away with the law of suffering which is the one 
indispensable condition of our being. Progress is to be measured 
by the amount of suffering undergone ... the purer the suffering the 
greater is the progress.” 

Thea Astley’s “A Descant for Gossips” hardly comes up to 
the peaks set by Patrick White. Basically it is a social satire which 
probes the behaviour of small town characters in effective poetic 
imagery barbed with ironical wit. Readers used to the tart brittleness 
of contemporary English writing {"Lucky Jim”, “Room at the Top" 
and “ Anglo-Saxon Attitudes”, for instance), or best-selling American 
epics of blood and lust, will fiud the involved imagery and roundabout 
telling confusing if not annoying. For Thea Astley, “wind rises 
all seagrass-scented and smoky from paddock burnings”, clumped 
tree foliage is flung “like crazed mops across the star-white sky”, 
voices vanish “inlo an innuendo of silence” and a‘ woman leaves, 
of all things, a school dance under “the ash-grey daubings of 
incurious eyes ...” Critics complain that Thea Astley’s uae of 
polysyllables is sometimes grotesque but many would agree with Sidney 
J. Baker when he says, “here is a talent worth watching: with 
disciplid and a sense of direction, Miss Astley could go a long way.” 
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Social Realists 

The realist tradition against which Patrick White, Thea Astley 
and others are rebelling is still, however, the Rtaple of Australian 
fiction. f ' Last month’s (May’s) novels and short stories include 
at least three worthy examples. They are “The Selected Works of 
Henry Lawson”, edited by Lyle Blair (Michigan University Press), 
“Follow the Sun”, by Ron Tullipan (Australasian Book Society, 
Sydney) and “No Boundary Fence”, by Frank O’Grady (Angus 
Robertson, Sydney). The first, of course, is old stuff. Henry 
Lawson wrote at the end of last century. He was perhaps not the 
first Australian writer to write about Australia as the ordinary 
Australian knew it, but he was easily the greatest of them. His 
short stories are the rough ore of everyday Australia half-a-century 
ago rubbed and polished by a craftsman who was at the same time 
a sensitive and intelligent observer of people and things. This 
selection of his work—16 short stories and seven poems—was made 
sometime ago with the aim of introducing him to American readers 
and is now available for Australian readers. 

Ron Tullipan, author of “Follow the Sun”, is a member of 
the Austrlian Waterside Workers’ Federation and continues the 
Lawson tradition He writes from first-hand experience and his 
characters ring true to type. He also has social and humanitarian 
convictions of the type approved by the Australian literary tradition. 
His hero, Lew Brady, is first a. job-delegate and then president 
of the port’s branch of the federation. The scene is North Queensland 
and drama is provided by the conflict between the big sugar company, 
on the one hand, and the waterside union, on the other, with 
Italian cane-growers brought in to provide local colour and part of 
the conflict. The climax to the novel is a cyclone which wrecks 
the town, forges social cohesion and is a possible prototype of the 
ideal social state in which all work for all and nobody (least of all a 
waterside worker) snitches on his mates. 

“No Boundary Fence”, by Frank O’Grady, is also on a"well-trodden 
Australian literary track—the documented, straightforward (no bust 
and bottom histrionics), historical romance. Tho subject, in this 
instance, is Hamilton Hume, a famous Australian explorer. The 
claim is made that “all characters in this book really lived” and this 
certainly gives added interest to their exploits. Some reviewers 
say the characters may have lived in history but they don’t live in 
this book or in many novels of this kind. The author, however, 
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has not set out to write an allegory in the Patrick White manner 
(“Voss" is also based on the life of a famous Australian explorer) 
but to tell a tale. Many readers will thank him for this and thank 
their lucky literary stars that “No Boundary Fence” is a fast-moving, 
uncultured narrative full of exciting incidents. Frank O’Grady 
makes no attempt to trace out in meticulous detail the often-told 
tale of Hamilton Hume’s explorations. Rather, lie concentrates on 
picturesque incidents, such as forays against bnshranging bandits, 
and some incidental romance with the explorer’s bride-to-be. 

Coconut Icing 

Finally, we come to something rare in Australian fiction— 
a light, frothy love story, “Pink for Girls”, by Julient Rollestou 
(Angus & Robertson, Sydney). This novel is unusual in that it 
was written by a 16-year-old Sydney schoolgirl (now an Arts student 
at Sydney University) who does not take herself seriously It’s 
coconut icing, of course, but I think it’s rather sweet”, she told a 
newspaper interviewer. “I had time on my hands . . . My aunt didn’t 
want tna in the kitchen so T had nothing to do but my homework.” 
Miss Rolleston began the novel as an account of her childho id 
and, unlike most youthful writers, she bad a happy childhood. 
“It was a lovely country sort of childhood”, she says, “with big 
paddocks where we’d go gathering mushrooms. And very peaceful, 
the way a country childhood is. I started writing it as a form of 
dairy-keeping, with an idea that it might make a novel, but I didn't 
think I’d fiinish it.” 

“Pink is for Girls” tells the story of a young girl’s life with 
a mother who is pretty, gay an 1 flirtatious enough to compete with 
her daughter. It was written in fits and starts over about nine 
months and the young author did not tell anyone what she wsb 
doing until it was finished. The house was full of interruptions 
but this did not worry Juliet Rolleston, who confesses that some 
of the characters are very like her own relatives. “Our house is 
full of interruptions”, she told the “Sydney Morning Herald”, 
“and children and noise, and if you can come through it alive it’s 
perfectly lovely. I have one sister, Katherine, who is ten years 
younger than I am, and very like the Boa in the book. She’s very 
pretty and big and fair, with long fair hair she’s immensly proud of, 
which gets into terrible disorder, and she looks like a cave-woman. 
She’s terrible sweet. And I have a brother, Oliver, who’s two. He's 
lovely. Boys are even nicer than girls.” 



THE FIRST SONNETS IN BENGALI 


Michael Madhusudan Dcjtt 
« (Translated from Bengali By Umanath Bhatiacharya). 

(Michael Madhusudan Dutt (1824-1873), the herald of a new epoch ia Bengali litera¬ 
ture wrote his immortal epio ‘Meghnad Badh 1 and ‘Tilot-tama Sambhava’ as well as 
'Virangana Kavya, or The Letters From The Heroine*’ in Blank Verse,-an innovation 
in our literature. His 'Lyrics From the Gopeea’ are tender and sweet,“their theme 
being the eternal love of Badha and Kiishoa Dutt was also the fir,it poet to naturalise 
the sonnets in Bengali. His sonents writteu in Versailles in 1865 were after Petrarch 
and through them he paid tributes to the great poets of India and Europe* the immortal 
heroes and heroine# of our literature, both Sanskrit and Bengali, and his great contempor¬ 
aries Bucb as Iswarcbandra Vidyasagar, Love of Country, laige-heartudness, loftiness of 
ideas, homesickness and grief for India’s subjugation are the keynotes of these poems. 
We publish btlow the translation of a few introductory ponns from lus Book of Sonnets 
(The Chaturdaspadi Kovitabalil for the emoyment of the lovers of poetry. It ie not 
deemed necessary to retain in the English pentameter the special rhyming arrangement 
of the original Bengali verse, apprehending that fulnesa of emotion which is the essence 
of poetry may get lost in hamiueiing the o-’iinet-paltrin into shape in the tiauslaticn. 
—Translator) 

1. THE INTRODUCTION 

Duly saluting th’ Sea of Ecstasy, 

This the Poet submits to the good people 
Of Bengal, folding his hands : 'Tis me, who years 
Ago did dive in th’ Ocean deep and brought 
The Pearl ‘Tilottama’ while still a youth. 

Then blest by Poet-sage Valmiki, did harp 
His lyre deep and grave and sang the Epic : 

How Sumitra’s Son in Lanka War did kill 

The Prince of the Rakshas, a dread to th’ demons, men 

And gods. Then traveling with Fancy in Gopaland, 

Who heard the lament of Radha, roaming forlorn, 

Apart from her Beloved; whose quill did yield 
‘Epistles Heroic’ from ladies chivalrous to 
Their Lords. ,Tis me; Listen ! Sons of Bengal! 

2. THE SONNET 

Famous is Italy, the Paradise of Poets. 

Maify a warbler Bweetly flute in 

Her forest-bower, pouring th’ melody and thrilling 

The heart with the mirth of Spring eternal. 

Where in olden days came to birth 

Petrarch, the Prince of Poets; Favour’d by Muse, 
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He came in the lime-light, a lyrist honey-tongued* 

Carrying in his hand a harp of gold. 

Finding this tiny gem in the mine of Verse, 

He offerr’d this to th’ Muse of his Land. 

Pleased, She wore it in her necklace gay, 

Granting him the boon of heart’s desire. 

Deeming it worthy of Vani of Ind, to-day 
I dedicate this to her, with a fervent heart. 

3. TO HIS MUSE 

Like a lotus sketching on the crystal waters 
Of the lake her picture in golden colours 
Of love, with th’ lustre of the Sun, the portrait 
That thou hast drawn on th’ canvas of my soul 
Who can wash away, so long the World 
I tread ? As the Ganges abides with the Sea for aye 
At th’ outfull, an’ th’ fragrance in the lotus abides, 

O stay with me ! Maid of beautiful eyes! 

Where’er I go, come what may, I’ll serve 
Thee,-far or near where’er I dwell. Thou art 
The image of love in light and shade, enshrined 
For aye in th’ temple of my heart,-the temple 
Built by Memory fond. My constant 
Mate on this side of the grave 1 by Muse ! 

4. THE RHYMES 

How callous was he ! — oft I think within,— 

Who fashion'd first— alas ! to torment thee, 

The fetter in guise of rhymes, O Language sweet l 
Ah, how it pains thy tender feet to wear! 

When I consider this, my bosom burns 
With rage. 0 say, had he no wealth of thought, - 
No fervour in his heart save this jewel fake 
Of fondness false, wherewith to woo thee ? 

Ah, what’s the use of rouge to a lotus red ? 

Fair is the Crescent in the sky, aglow 

With charms innate. Why chant the scriptures to hallow 

The Ganges ? Who showers the scents on a flower fragrant ? 

Lovely by nature is Poetry true. Then why 

The (hackles of iron shoon, like women of China ? 



NABIN SEN—ECONOMIC AND 
POLITICAL MILIEUX 


(c. 1850-1905) 

Dr. Miss Indira Sarkar 

Nabin Sen (1847-1909) held forth as author for nearly four 
decades from 1871. The period of creativity falls within the last 
thirty years of the nineteenth century and the first decade of the 
twentieth. His first work, Avakasha-ranjini (Leisure-Entertainer), 
Vol. I.» was published in 1871 and last work Amriiabha dealing 
with the life of Chaitanya, published posthumously, was left 
incomplete at the time of his death. These years are momentous 
in the history Of Bengali literature and civilisation. They generate 
and witness the Hans de la vie which ultimately take shape in the 
transformations and remakings known as the Bengali revolution of 
1905. Nabin Sen is. an architect, father and pioneer of this 
revolution and of the ideas of 1905. 

During this period the economic pattern of Bengal as of the 
rest of India, generally speaking, was in the main non-industrial 
or pre industrial. About the middle of the nineteenth century 
railways and telegraphs made their ddbut as well as coal-mining and 
jute mills in Bengal and cotton mills in Bombay. But in Bombay 
the mill-owners were Indian (Gujarati. Parsi and Maratha). Banking 
institutions and insurance companies had hardly yet been tried by 
Bengali and other Indian business organizers. In these lines 
Bombay Indians were relatively more advanced than Bengalis, both 
Hindu and Muslim. Industrialisation was to all intents and purposes 
unknown to Indian masses and classes. The industries in so far 
as they existed were virtually monopolised by the British entrepreneurs. 
Modem capitalism started its career in India under foreign 
auspices. Factory legislation was enacted in the eighty’s of the 
century. T* affected Bombay capitalists. Labour movement was 
to a certain extent getting established among the mill-workers in 
the cotton mill area. But lahour as a category was hardly yet known 
in Bengal even among the intelligentsia. Bengal as the rest of India 
continued to be the land of cultivators, artisans and cottage 
industries as well as of rural population, Calcutta did not have 
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more than 850,000 and Bombay more than 800,000 inhabitants, 
down to 1900. 

On the whole, both journalism as well as belles lettres, stories 
and intellectual curiosity generally were almost non-industrial and 
non-oconomic. Poverty was an appalling fact. But the consciousness 
of publicists, litterateurs and thinkers, about the miseries of the 
teeming millions was not much influenced by realistic economic 
considerations. It was more sentimental, humanitarian and 
philanthropic or religious and moral. 

Technical schools and colleges with special reference to mechanical, 
electrical and chemical engineering were conspicuous by their 
absence. Sanitary and public health institutions and ideologies did 
not make their appearance. There were distinguished medical 
practitioners of the modern type among Indian as well as professors 
of physics, chemistry, botany and so forth. But researches in 
medicine or physical and natural sciences were few and far between. 

The star-gazers, idealists, highbrowns and social reformers or 
patriots of the second half of the nineteenth century were 
then chiefly persons of non-scientific, non-technical, non-industrial, 
non-capita li-tie and non-socia'istic enthusiams. Their ideologies 
of public and social service were derived in the abstract from the 
stu.ly of literature as developed in the progressive countries of the. 
West, especially of England. The University of Calcutta as well as 
the other Indian Universities served to cater among young intellectuals 
• morsels of theoretical knowledge in arts and sciences. It was poetry, 
fiction, philosophy, logic, economic and political theories, elementary 
physical anl chemical ideas and so forth that constituted the 
spiritual food of Young India. It was as a youngster nurtured in 
the all-too philosophico-literary and speculative milieu of Calcutta 
University and untouched by industries, banks, factories, mines, 
working-men, labour-movement and so forth that Nabin Sen developed 
and exhibited his creativities as a poet, man of letters and thinker. 

It is to combat this ultra-literary, ultra-theoretical and ultra- 
speculative tendencies of thought and life that the revolution of 1905 
was engineered by Young Bengal. Bengalis wanted to industrialise 
themselves, introduce maehinism and capitalism as well as organise 
schools for modern science, technocracy and engineeering and assert 
themselves as peers of the politically free nations in achievements; 
of all domains. These are the ideas of 1905 associated with the, 
swadesht (one’s own- industry) movement. In the making of. thfe 
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ideology Sen's speculative idealism had a great part as a foster-nurse 
and a transformer. 

It is not irrelevant to note here that in Europe also it is during 
the transition between pre-industrial and industrial ages romanticism 
in literature and art flourished. Or, at any rate, European romanticists 
hardly ever considered it worth their while to attempt grasping 
the economic conditions in a realistic manner. Their social philosophies 
were more or less idealistic and utopian. We may refer to the works 
of Lamartine (1790-1869), Vigny (1796-1863), Huge (1802-1886) and 
Musset (1810-1857). The industrialisation of France was in its 
infantile stages, so to say, while these romaticists were holding 
forth. In the case of Hugo perhaps the influence of industrial 
economy may be said to have had some role. But altogether the 
socio-economic conditions of France hardly affected the romanticists. 
Bengal during the second half of the nineteenth century,—chiefly 
agricultural and rural as it was,—was nearly identical with France 
during the first half. Madhusulan Datta (1824-1873), Bangalal 
Banerji (1826 1887), Dinabandhu Mitra (1830-1873), Bihari Chakravarti 
(1836-1894), Hera Banerji (1838-19)3). Nabin Sen (1847-1909)—all 
these romanticists of Bengal, like the romanticists of France, had 
their spiritual urges almost uninfluenced, so to say by the economic 
conditions. The works of British romanticists, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats and Byron, were likewise uneconomic and unindustrial. 
G-oethe, Schiller, Klinger and other romanticists of Germany 
flourished under the agricultural and virtually non-industrial regime 
of Central Europe, during the early years of the nineteenth century. 

Politically, the period witnessed the beginnings of the nationalist 
movement. Agitation of the intellectuals, lawyers and industrial 
pioneers against the British bureaucracy and bourgeoisie was getting 
more and more vo.'al. Indian National Congress was established 
in 1885. The sessions of this body became the nucleus of organised 
and systematic propaganda among the highbrows and higher 
intellectuals. One of the chief targets was the British tariff and 
currency policies which had been adversely affecting the growth and 
development of modern industries in Indian hands. Another target 
was the inequalities between Britons and Indians on Indian soil in 
regard to the services and other fields. The democratic language 
and egalitarian theories of Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart Mill 
were on tlie lips of the fathers and volunteers of the Indian National 
Congress as we as in the columns of the daily newspapers. Lawyers 
and journalists were adept in the humanitarian principles of the 
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French and American revolutions. They knew how to quote the 
precedents of constitutional progress from British parliamentary 
history. All this was A-B-C to the scholars of the Universities. 

But in the actual political fields the only democratic institutions 
known to Indians were the municipalities and district boards established 
by the Local Self Government Act of 1887. The discrepancies 
between the ideology of the text-boaks and the realities of public 
life were too glaring. Hence the conflict between Young India 
and the British raj. The tug-of-war led ultimately to the demand 
for swaraj (self-rule) on Colonial (Dominion) lines as one of the plans of 
the Bengali revolution. The swaraj ideology became the life-blood of 
Indian leaders, intellectuals and youngmen along with tho industrial- 
mechanistic ideas of 1905-10. The politics of swaraj has in the 
long run led to the establishment of two Dominions in 1947 
(August 15). Tt is worth while to note that our Nabin Sen's poetry 
was a feeder of the consciousness and a maker of the milieu in which 
the swaraj ideo’ogy got a natural habitat. 

Statistical data as well as the dates of economic and political 
development need not be furnished here. But some of the important 
dates in the modern history of Bengal may bo reasonably brought 
into contact with the literary career of Nabin Sen. 

The Battle of Plassey, in the year 1757, by which the Bengali 
people became subject to British Power and came into direct and 
intimate intercourse with European civilisation, haunted the memory 
and imagination of Nabin Sen as it has done of every Bengali who 
has been anybody in culture and public life. In 1875 was published 
his drama. Palashir Juddha (Battle of Plassey) by which he won 
from Bankim Chatterji (1838-1894) recognition as the Byron 
of Bengal. 

• In 1857, the centenary of the Battle, broke out the First war 
of Indian Independence which proved a failure. Sen was then a boy 
of ten only and could hardly imbibe any of the inspiration furnished 
by the news of the great events. But in the political works of 
Madhu and Tiangalal published since 1858, Nabin as a young man 
could read the influence of the freedom movement. The year 1885, 
when the Indian National Congress was established, ?ound Sen in 
the midst of his Raivatdk, the first of the trilogy on Krishna, which 
came opt next year. 

The ideas of 1905 were embodying themselves in the swadeshu 
swaraj boycott national education movement. Sen had by that time 
virtually eomplet&d his creative career. It was possible for him to 
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watch the cumulative effects of his forty year’s work on the 
intelligentsia. His autobiography, Amar Jiban (My Life) was started 
in 1907, the year of the imprisonments of Bbuperr Datta, editor of 
Juganfar (Revolution), Aurobindo Ghosh and Bipin Pal of the daily 
Bande Mataram. Brahma Bandhab Upadhyay editor of Sandhya 
(Evening), Liakat Hussain, preacher of swadeshi, and of Lajpat 
Rai and Ajit Singh of the Punjab. It was the year also of Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi’s passive resistance movement in South Africa. 
By 1909 (January) when Sen died Aurobindo had been again arrested 
on account of leadership of the bomb movement, Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, the great Maratha hero of Poona arrested for sedition, the 
Anushilan Samiti (Physical Exercise Association) commanded by 
Pulin Das—something like Sokol Organisation of the Czechs under 
Tyrs—had been disbanded and Aswiui Datta, Krishna Kumar Mitra, 
Manoranjan Guha, Raja Subodh Mallik, Shyam Sundar 'Chakravarti, 
Satis Cbatterji, Bhupesh Nag and Pulin Das deported without 
charge and without trial. Revolution was flourishing in India— 
especially in Bengal. 



AS ASSURANCE 


Norman M. Davis 

If you would hear your lyric sound expand 
Past present limits, you must seek the scope 
Enabling you to challenge with your hand 
The silence of the wanted song of hope. 

If you would blaze the snow from covered trails 
That lead where only we unbound dare seek, 
Remember that the best hope sometimes fails— 

We never know when we may be too weak. 

But if you have the courage, or can take 
From us who climb already partial fire, 

You’ll see that seeking is for seeking’s sake, 

And there will be a glow within your lyre. 

And all our hopes unite—that you may go 
Where we have glimpsed the heights of calling snow 



ADDRESS’ 

Professor Sidhanta, Members of the Sports Board, Guests and 
Students: 

I have very great pleasure in requesting Professor Sidhanta, our 
Vice-Chancellor, to distribute the University Blues to those of our students 
who were privileged to represent the Calcutta University in various Iuter- 
University games during the year 1959-60. 

The Annual Ceremony for the presentation of ‘Blues’ affords an oppor¬ 
tunity for a review of our activities during the year and for placing before 
the authorities the needs and requirements of the University Sports 
Board. 

The following is a review of facts and events: - 

1. INTER-COLLEGIATE TOURNAMENTS 

Football —During tho year 1959-00, 31 colleges participated in the 
Footba‘1 League and 32 colleges in the Football knockout tournament. 
Vidyasagar College was the winner of Principal Hbramba Chandra Maitra 
Shield and Charu Chandra College was the winner in the Football knock¬ 
out tournament. Zonal Football Tournaments were organised in 3 Zones, 
via., Burdwan-Birbhum, Midnapore-Bankura and Nadia-Murshidabad, and 
the winners were Burdwun College, Midnapore College and Ivrishnath 
College respectively. North Bengal Zone could not be held for lack of 
sufficient entries. 

Sw imming -Inter-Collegiate Swimming championships for men and 
women students were conducted in September at the Azad Hind Beg. 

Vidyasagar College won Shri Bhupen Bose .Challenge Cup for team 
championship. 

Grioket —28 Colleges participated in Inter-Collegiate Cricket Tourna? 
ment which was played out on knookout basis. Calcutta University Law 
College was declared to be the winners. Asutosh was the runners-up. 

[/Tennis —Inter-Collegiate Tennis Tournament was held on the Univer¬ 
sity Ground. Scottish Church College won the Winter Challenge Cup 
with St. Xavier’s College as runners up. 

Basket-BpJI Tournament was held in February and City College was 
the winners with St. Xavier’s as runners up. 

Athletic Championship for men and vomen students was held on 12th, 
18th and 14th January, I960, at the University Ground, Maidan. Loreto 

•Address delivered by Sri N. K. Gfcwe, Chairman, Calcutta University Sports Beard 
at (be at mial caiemcsy for ft* piestitalkn cf ‘Blues” on the 83id May, I960. 
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College won championship and Sm. Sunanda De of Scottish 

Church Colie lie Chancellor’s Medal in Women’s event. Pronob 

Banerjee of 1 mdra College won the Chancellor's Medal in Men’s 

event. 

Volleyball Tournament was held. Manindra Chandra College was 
the winners and City College was the runners. 

Table Tennis Tournament for men and women students was held in 
September and December respectively. St. Xavier’s became winners and 
Manindra Chandra College runners in Men’s events. 

Hookey Knookout and League Tournaments were held. League 
winners were Law College and runners St. Xavier's. 

Knockout winners were B. E. College and runners up City College. 

Athletics Proficiency Test was organised as in the past on the Univer¬ 
sity Ground. D. Bir of St. Xavier’s College was awarded the Special 
Silver Badge in the Calcutta University Athletic Proficiency Test. 

The Statesman Trophy to be awarded to the College that secures the 
highest number of points in the various Inter-Collegiate tournaments will 
be presented later on as the Iuter-Collegiate Rowing tournament still 
remains to be concluded. 

2. INTER-UNIVERSITY TOURNAMENTS 

Inter- University Football Tournament was held this year at Cuttack 
and Srinagar. The Calcutta University Team won the East Zone final at 
Cuttack and then proceeded to Srinagar where the Team won the East 
Zone versus North Zone in the semi-final but unfortunately lost to Osmania 
University in the final. 

Inter-University Swimming and Waterpolo Championship was 

organised this year at Calcutta under the auspices of the University Sports 
Board. The Calcutta University won both in the Swimming champion¬ 
ship and in the Waterpolo championship with Bombay University as 
runners. 

Inter-University Tennis Tournament was held at Aligarh. Calcutta 
University won the North Zone but eould not participate in the North 
Zone versus South Zone final match owing to some defects in arrangement 
of venue on the part of the Inter-University Sports Board. 

Inter-University Table Tennis was held at Muzaffarpur (Behar). The 
Calcutta University team lost to Delhi University in the semi-final. 

Inter-University Hookey Tournament—Calcutta University parti¬ 
cipated in the Inter-University Hockey (East Zone) at Banar&s and lost to 
BanAras). 

Inter-University Athletic. Championship was held at Kanpur and A 
team of 5 members participated in Athletics, weightlifting and Bast Phy« 
sique and we t able to secure a number of points- 
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Intei-UniTerelty Crioket Tournament (East Zone) was organised by 
the Calcutta University Sports Board. Calcutta beat Jadavpur in the 
East Zone final and proceeded to Delhi where it lost to Delhi University 
in the East Zone versus North Zone match in the setni-final. 

8. CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ROWING CLUB 

Calcutta University Rowing Club during 1959 60 organised the follow¬ 
ing Regatta 

(1) Inter-Varsity Regatta. 

(2) Winter Regatta. 

(3) Inter-Collegiate League Regatta. 

The Inter-Varsity Regatta was held in the month of November, 1959 
at Dhakuria Lake and the following Universities participated- 

(a) Poona University. 

(b) Jadavpur University. 

(c) Calcutta University. 

The boat races were held in Junior fours, Senior fours. Senior coxless 
pairs, Junior scull and Senior scull. Calcutta University crew was win¬ 
ners in all the events. 

The Winter Regatta was held in the month of January, 1960. Inter- 
Collegiate League Regatta in fours was held in the month of February, 
1960 and the following colleges participated: — 

(a) Calcutta University Law College. 

(b) Asutosh College. 

(c) St. Xavier’s College. 

(d) Vidyasagar College. 

(e) City College, Commerce. 

(/) Charuchandra College. 

Calcutta University Law College was winuers and Asutosh College 
was runners up in the Inter-Collegiate League Regatta. 

The Inter-Collegiate Knockout Regatta in fours and scull will be held, 
at the end of May, 1960. 

Besides this Calcutta University Rowing Club participated in the head 
of the Lake Regatta and B. Chandra of the club was winner in Junior 
scull. 

The arrangement for holding symposium in Rowing and other games 
in the Rowing Club premises is in progress. A proper platform with 
tables and chdirs have been arranged in the newly constructed Rowing 
Club hall for holding the Symposium. 

A Trainer for the Rowing Club has been appointed for training the 
members. 

A new Cycle hes been purchased by the club tor helping the trainer 
to give bank tanning to the college and University crew, 
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Orders have been placed for a 22" inch fours boat and the new boat 
is expected to arrive at the club very soon. 

4. ABOUT OURSELVES 

As I said last year the task of co-ordinating sports activities among 
more than one lac students of the Calcutta University is not an easy task 
and requires careful planning and its successful implementation will depend 
on the amount of financial help and co-operation received from the Univer¬ 
sity, the State and Central Governments. Unfortunately we have not 
received any help in this respect either from the State or from the Centre 
although thete have been big talks about planning for sports during the 
3rd Plan Period. In the meantime we carry on with our routine pro¬ 
gramme with modest grant received from the University whose resources 
are limited. The Central Education Ministry should call upon each Uni¬ 
versity to prepare a vv<d.’-co-ordinated plan for the development of sports 
and games ammg the University and its affiliated college students with a 
statement of financial assi stance required. The grant should be on the 
per capita basis and not a lump grant so that eaoh and every student of a 
particular University and its affiliated colleges may enjoy the benefit, 
bports and games m the University can no longer be treated as a separate 
subject iroxn the question of general development of sports anl games in 
the country uo a whole, The University Sports Boards cannot function 
effectively unless they have the backing of the All-India Council of Sports 
and of the States Sports Council and are consulted in ell important 
matters. 

We imiplain of student indiscipline in the examination halls and 
class rooms but fortunately there is little or no indiscipline on the play¬ 
grounds because the majority of those who participate in sport i and games 
are not only trained to beconae sportsmen, but they are also trained in 
the nursery of discipline and nono but disciplined players have place in 
t he team games. The emphasis is on the usefulness of participation 
in sports and games in building up character and in inculcating a sense 
of discipline among the students. A stable society must provide healthy 
and normal outlets for the aggressive energy and the spirit of restlessness 
among its student population. The extra-curricular activities which can 
provide such un outlet are poor aad of no consequence in many o£ our 
colleges and the University. If only the authorities should realise this 
and provide more playgrounds and other facilities for the students of 
schools, colleges and the University and thereby divert the students to 
the pursuit of sports and games a good deal of unrest and indiscipline 
will disappear. 

At present the University has only ooe playground on the Calcutta 
Maidan which is used continuously throughout the year in holding various 
Inter-Collegiate gtfmfes and there is no scope for undertaking ooaohing 1ft 
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games on this ground. There is another ground which is used jointly 
by the students of Asutosh and Bangabasi Colleges and also by the Uni- 
versity Sports Board in holding Inter-Collegiate games. 

I? Playgrounds : To start with immediate provision should be made 
for the purchase or acquisition of at least 2 playgrounds of 8 to 10 acres 
each, one in the northern suburb and another in the southern suburb of 
Caloutta for the benefit of the men students to be managed by tbe Uni¬ 
versity Sports Board. Another playground is to be provided exclusively 
for the women students in a central locality. In the ground for men 
students the University can build a swimming pool, a modern gymnasium, 
and indoor stadium, a permanent athletic track, rifie shooting range and 
other facilities. The University authorities have been on the lookout for 
such a suitable plot of land. 

II. Coaches and Training Institute: For approximately one lac 
students there should be provided at least 100 coaches at the rate of one 
per 1000 students, to bo placed under the disposal of the University. 
No other State or University has to deal with so large a student population, 
hence training centre to act as a reservoir for regular supply of trainees 
for coaches should be started by the All-India Council of Sports, to be 
managed by the University. The West Bengal should also be requested 
to provide finances setting such a coaching and Training Centre in Calcutta. 

III. Organisation of Sports in the Colleges : Organisation of sports 
to be run on proper useful lines, has become a very complicated affair 
needing care and attention throughout the year. Wholetime Professors 
in charge of games should be appointed in each college in addition to the 
usual number of physical instructors, coaches and other personnel, This 
suggestion was made by Professor N. K. Sidhanta in his convocation 
address in 1955. I would urge that the salary and other allowances of 
such wholetime Professors in charge of Sports and other personnel should 
be contributed entirely by the Central and the State Governments in 
appreciation of the nation building work that is being done by the Colleges 
in fostering sports and games among the students. 

Speaking about ourselves although the University is now participating 
in most of the major Inter-Varsity games and Blues are to be awarded 
to a large number of students m 1959-60, I frankly state that the perfor¬ 
mances fall much below the All-India Universities standard except in 
Football, Swimming, Waterpolo and Tennis, The Sports Board is aware 
of its responsibilities in the matter and is anxious to undertake coaching 
and training 04 the students in some of the more popular games and has 
asked for provision of more fuad for this purpose. As in the previous 
years, for the benefit of the students reading in Colleges situated outside 
Caloutta, Zonal football tournaments were held in 8 Zones and these were 
ably managed by the Principals of Colleges concerned for which the Board 
is grateful to them. Having regard to the usefulness of the Zonal tourna- 

B—9016P-V 
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ments in bringing together the students of neighbouring colleges, some more 
new zones should be opened and besides Football other gomes will also 
be included and I trust the Principals of Colleges concerned will come 
forward to shoulder the responsibilities in the interest of the students. 

I recall with pleasure the visit of Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union Educa¬ 
tion Minister who was pleased to declare open the new Hall of the 
University Rowing Club at a nice function sometime ago. The visit of 
the Oxford University Rowing Club was also a mstter of great rejoicing 
and encouragement to the members of the Rowing Club. With a view 
to encouraging students who may desire to take up coaching, etc., as a 
profession or may become Youth Welfare Officers or Physical Instructors, 
a Post-Graduate Diploma course in physical education is expected to be 
started soon at the University and the draft Regulations are being finalised. 
The Syndicate has under its active consideration my proposal for institution 
of a number of University Scholarships on the basis of Merit cum-Profici- 
ency in Sports and has asked me to prepare a detailed scheme which 
I propose to do in consultation with the members of the Sports Board. 

While the difficulties of the Sports Board are many the principal 
being the lack of playground facilities, the Sports Board continues to 
receive help and encouragement from the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, 
Members of the University Senate and Syndicate and it is expected that 
with their active help and support, it will soon be possible to acquire 
another suitable playground for the students. Our students are full of 
youthful enthusiasm eager to learn the games and go ahead. What are 
required are facilities, incentive and leadership and it is the duty of the 
University to provide these in ample measure. I have no doubt that our 
University whose motto during all these years has been “Advancement 
of Learning” will not lag behind. 

While I congratulate the recipients of the University Blues who have 
brought honour to the University by their Proficiency on the field of play, 

I request the University authorities to make proper representation to the 
Union and State Governments, as well as to the Union a ad State Publio 
Service Commissions that other things being equal preference should be 
given to the holders of the University Blues in the matter of appointment 
to publio services. I may add that the Madras Gorerment has taken this 
step. 

Before I conclude, I offer my thanks and also the thanks of the Sports 
Board to our Chancellor, our Vice-Chencellor, our Treasure? and to my 
colleagues in the Syndicate and the Senate and the Principals of Colleges 
for the help and encouragement givea by them in the activities of the 
Sports Board. 

Lastly, I offer my sincere thanks to my colleagues in the Sports 
Board, to the Professora-in-Charge of games of the various Colleges and 
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the students for their help and co operation in furthering the best interests 
of the University Sports. 


LIST OF BLUES 
1959-60 


Football (Cuttack and Srinagar) 


1. 

S. Nandy 

• • 

Vidyasagar — Captain 

2. 

S. Sinha 

• ■ 

Vidyasagar 

S. 

S. Banerjee 

• • 

Vidyasagar 

4. 

J. K. Das 

• • 

Surendranath 

5. 

A. Ghosh 

... 

Charuchandra 

6. 

A. Banerjee 

... 

Charuchandra 

7. 

B. Guha 

.. 

Charuebandra 

8. 

B. Debnath 

• ■ 

C. U. Law 

9. 

B. Chakrnvarti 

.. 

City Commerce 

10. 

T. Roy 

.. 

City Commerce 

11. 

P. Khan 


R. G. Kar Medical 

12. 

I. Bakshi 

i • a 

Asutosh 

18. 

S. Samajpati 

... 

Asutosh 

14. 

N. Kundu 

■ a • 

City 

15. 

S. Guha 

i a • 

Charuchandra 


Cricket (Calcutta and Delhi) 

1. 

P. C. Poddar 


St. Xavier’s — Captain 

2. 

M. P. Barua 

a . . 

St. Xavier’s 

8. 

R. Mitra 


St. Xavier’s 

4. 

P. N. Kapcor 

• a 

St. Xavier’s 

5. 

K. Biswas 


Vidyasagar 

6. 

K. Cbakrabarti 

a a * 

Vidyasagar 

7. 

8. Kundu 


Vidyasagar 

8. 

A. Datta 


Vidyasagar 

9. 

A. Das 

a a a 

Vidyasagar 

10. 

D. Chakrovarti 

Ml 

Vidyasagar 

11. 

T. Datta 

a • a 

C. U. Law 

12. 

V. Savant 


Charuchandra 

18. 

S. Bhattacharyya 


Charuebandra 

14. 

R. Gupta 

a a a 

Asutosh 

15. 

T. Sengupta 

• a a 

Asutosh 

K*. 

S. Biswas 

a a • 

Swimming (Calcutta) 

Dum Dum Motijheel 

1. 

M. Dey 


Vidyasagar— Captain 

a. 

B.Talukdar 


Vidyasagar 
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8 . 

K. Ray 

• • • 

Vidyasagar 

4. . 

B. Ghosh 

• • ■ 

Vidyasagar 

5 . 

S. Bhar 

... 

Vidyasagar 

6. 

A. Sen 

... 

City 

7. 

B. Majumdar 

... 

City 

8. 

A. Mutlif 


City 

9. 

D. Kundu 


City 

10. 

D. Pal 


City 

11. 

N. Bardhan 

IVaterpolo ( Calcutta) 

Vivekananda 

1. 

T. Goswami 

... 

Vidyasagar— Captain 

2. 

S. Chakra varti 


Vidyasagar 

3. 

B. Misra 

... 

Vidyasagar 

4. 

B. Talukder 


Vidyasagar 

5. 

A. Mutlif 

... 

City 

6. 

A. Sen 


City 

7. 

D. Deb 


City 

8. 

D. Pal 

... 

City 

9. 

B. Mukherjee 

... 

City 

10. 

A. Saha 

... 

C. U. Lew 

11. 

S. Mukherjee 

Diving (Calcutta) 

B. E. College 

1. 

A. Datta 

Tennis ( Aligarh) 

City 

1. 

P. Kohli 

... 

St. Xavier’s— Captain 

2. 

I. J. Singh 

. • • 

B. E. College 

8. 

S. Majumder 

Athletics ( Kanpur) 

B. E. College 

1. 

S. Bhowmick 

... 

B angabasi— Cap tain 

2. 

P. Banerjee 

... 

Charuchandra 

3. 

B. R. Biswas 

... Krishnagar College 
Weight Lifting (Kanpur) 

1. 

G. Shome 

Best Physique ( Kanpur ) 

Charuchandra 

* 

1. 

R. Chakravarti 

•. • 

Hockey ( Banaras) 

Surendranath 

4 

1. 

8. Banerjee 

• •• 

C. U. Law—Captain 

2. 

T. Raychaudhuri 

0. U, Law 

8. 

T. Sea 


Bangabasi 

4. 

N. Refit 

• • . 

B angabasi 

». 

S. Re 

• • » 

Charuchandra 
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0. 

M, K. Pradhan 

... St. Xavier’s 

7. 

P. Kshettrey 

... St. Xavier’s 

8. 

B. P. Agarwal 

... City Commerce 

9. ' 

D. Ghosh 

... City Commerce 

10. 

I. Ray 

... National Medical 

11. 

A. Manan 

... Vidyasagar 



Rowing ( Calcutta) 

1. 

A. Ray 

... C. U. Law 

2. 

A. Sen 

... C. U. Law 

8. 

G. Gopalan 

... C. U. Law 

4. 

D. Haralalka 

... C. U. Law 

5. 

B. Chandra 

... St. Xavier’s 

6. 

J, Chaudhuri 

... St. Xavier’s 

7. 

B. N. Ray 

... St. Xavier's 

8. 

H. Ganguly 

... Asulosh 

9. 

K. R. Ramohand 

... Asutosh 

10. 

K. M. Ghosh 

... Vidyasagar 


Table Tennin (Magafiarpur) 

1. 

H. Aw. 

St. Xavier's 

2. 

G. Ghosh 

M. M. C. College 

s. 

J. Bhattacharya 

M. M. C. College 



NOTES TOWARDS A REVALUATION OF 
MARLOWE’S 'DOCTOR FAUSTUS’ 

JlBAN CHOUDHURI 

Department of English, Gauhati University. 

I 

Marlowe’s DOCTOR FAUSTUS, we are told, is a poem in 
dramatic form, not a drama proper. Criticism, old or recent, often 
seems to point to this conclusion. It has hardened, one fears, into 
a sort of unquestionable critical dogma. But the critics, suggests 
Ivor Brown 1 , should be treated “ as counsellors and not as dictators 
and one is inclined to suspect that most of the critics, consciously or 
unconsciously, try to impose their own preconceived dramatic notion# 
on this play. The play perhaps fails to satisfy those notions and they 
consequently condemn it. What Miss A. G. Stock * says of Marlowe’s 
TAMBURLAINE, may almost with equal justice be said of DOCTOR 
FAUSTUS: “ Reading the play in the light of Kyd’s technique or 

Shakespeare’s, we decide that he had no sense of construction when he 
wrote it, and did little but fling together a collection of scenes in which 
his chief character could shine. This, however, is less than just to it 
Tamburlaine the Great is well and carefully constructed, but not on 
the lines which later writers have accustomed us to expect in a play." 
Evidently, it does not seem to be very wise to conclude that Marlowe 
had no sense of structure at all simply because DOCTOR FAUSTUS 
does not satisfy the critics’ sense of dramatic structure. An attempt 
to trace the pattern that seems to be inherent in the drama itself follow*. 

II 

The basic argument of the critics who deplore the possible lack 
of a continual action and complain of structural looseness—it needs no 
mention—appears strong. But they are searching, one fears, for a 
black cat in a dark room where there is no cat. They are searching 
for external continuity of action in an essentially internal drama where 
external events are neither causes nor consequences but merely 
occasions and manifest actions. Dr. Johnson * also committed the same 

1 Introduction : The Tb 

* TamburUiM and the Supermen [Xb« Research Bulletin (Arts) of tba University 
of Punjab, 195*. No- XI (»*)], p. 1. 

* See The Fronttenof Drama by Mies Kllia-Fermor. Chapter Two, 
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mistake when he misread ' Samson Agonists# ’ and complained ol 
structural, looseness. He also failed to discern any ‘ middle ’ in 
Milton'p great internal drama because his sole emphasis was on external 
action, not on spiritual vibration which constitutes the real action of 
the play. 

Modern interpreters have widened the connotation of the term 
‘ Action Action may be external or internal or both. The term 
‘ Drama ’ has also been the subject of scrutiny. What is it, precisely, 
that distinguishes this species of .literature from the other ones? In 
the last analysis, even “ characterisation ”, comments Bonamy Dobr£e , 4 
” is not a solely dramatic element: as an ingredient it is equally 
important in the novel; hut what we may hazard as being specifically 
dramatic is the change of speed, of movement, which constitutes the 

rhythm of a piece.It may even be said that a dramatic 

movement is definitely that where the rhythm changes.for, 

as in physical life, it is not motion that we feel, but change of motion.” 

This rhythmic pattern and internal line of action are often lost 
sight of in the criticisms of DOCTOR FAUSTUS. There is an 
effective beginning, the critics agree, and a tremendous end. But the 
‘ middle ’, they regret, is merely episodic and farcical, not functional 
in the least. 


They fail to ascribe any function to the middle because they 
misread DOCTOR FA USTUS as a drama of events. The events, in 
the court or in Rome appear to them as unrelated to the main action 
of the play simply because they try to follow the external' line of action. 
The real line of action which is continually preserved throughout the 
play is, however, internal. The external action is, as it were, a sort' 
of barometer to measure the successive stages of internal action, the 
kind, quality and depth of spiritual vibration. Spotlight is to be focused 
rn Doctor Faustus himself, not on the events. Then, and then only, 
it is possible to see that the continual inner action of the play leads 
causally, not casually, to the ultimate resolution of the catastrophe. 
The essential pattern of this Elizabethan poetic drama, one feel®, ie 
almost like that of a symphony, composed of three successive 
movements—of the Infinite, of knowledge, and of power—without 
knowledge. , 

Faustus is certainly deep-drunk in Renaissance wine, but he is an- 
embodiment of Renaissance aspiration neither for mere knowledge nor 
for mere knowledge-power. He is the symbol of Renaissance thirst for 
the Infinite. He cannot define it (Is that not, precisely, his, tragedy?),. 


CwnedW by ^ilfl«m v Ccbgr«Te (W'orH **11- 


* 
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It is something which will lift him up from the plane wherefrom he 
cries out in bitter agony : “ Yet art thou still but Faustus, and a man " 
(I. i. 23),* Pythagoras called this something ‘ The Number ', Plato 
called it ‘ The Idea ’, the Upanisads called it ‘ The Brahman Jeans 
characterised it ' The Mathematical Symbol ’, Shelley hailed it as 
‘ The Abstract love Goethe waB fascinated by this ' Eternal 
Feminine’, Faustus’s predecessor Tamburlaine also voiced the urge : 
Nature that framed up of four elements, 

Warring within our breasts for regiment, 

Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds. 

Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world 
And measure every wandering planet's course, 

Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 

And always moving as the restless spheres, 

Will us to wear ourselves and never rest. 

Kabindranath Tagore has concretised this eternal thirst in terms 
of the flight of the Swans : 

I hear the countless voices of the human heart 
Flying unseen, 

From the dim past to the dim unblossomed future 
Hear, within my own breast, 

The fluttering of the homeless bird which, 

In company with countless others, 

Flies day and night, 

Through light and darkness, 

From shore to shore unknown. 

The void of the universe is resounding with the music of wings : 

* Not here, not here, somewhere far beyond.’ 

(A Flight of Swans. Tr. by A.Bose. Pp. 2-3.) 
*' Drama ”, it has been said,* " is a form of dynamics ”. And, in 
a very real sense, Doctor Faustus is the great drama of the dynamism 
of life. Here Marlowe is interested not in men and women, but in The 
Man, in the eternal, insatiable thirst of The Man. He is concerned not 
with human beings, but wi‘* * He does not imitate life but 

reveals the mystery of it; if he escapes anywhere fronj ordinary life, 
he escapes into the bottomless depth of life. In reality, comments 
Miss EUis-Fermor‘ very aptly, “Marlowe speaks of things no less 

, *Tba Tragical History of Doctor Fnwtn* (Ma'huen, 1981b si. t 'f F. 8. Boat* IVdml 
quotations bate been taken from thia edition, 

* ‘The NatBfe of the Drama’ in producing the Play |>y John Gaamer, p. 16. 

• C5hri«Wid»«r Maidoire flW?). • 
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profound and no less universal than Shakespeare.in 


whatever periods of history thought turns back to question the nature 
of man’s being and the part he plays in the universe, there the thoughts 
of Marlowe will be found to be at heart of man’s most vital experience 
In this sense, Marlowe’s—and Faustus’s—emotion is not less universal. 

The essence of the Doctor’s emotional longing is divine discontent. 
We say ‘ divine because Faustus’s subconscious mind always clings 
to it even when his conscious mind revolts against it. Indeed, the 
emotional tune (with its unity and its ups and downs) which is continual 
throughout the play, can be best grasped in terms of this conflict 
between the intellectual rejection of Christian values and emotional 
attachment to them : ‘ Thus writes Dr. Kocher, 7 “ the drama is 

not primarily one of external action but of spiritual combat within the 

soul of one man.” Doctor Faustus, in other words, 

is ‘ at war with himself ’; this ‘ war this conflict is the bouI of the 
tragedy. But where are we to look for this conflict? In the plot? In 
the character? “ Conceptions of the nature and function of poetic 
drama ”, reminds L. C. Knights, 8 “ have been radically revised; the 
essential structure of the plays has been sought in the poetry rather 
than in the more easily extractable elements of ‘ plot ’ and ‘ character ’; 

.” So, we are supposed to look for this conflict in the 

poetry. This will enable us to appreciate the ‘ poetic—dramatic 
structure ’ of the play. 

In Act I, Scene i, the concluding decision is— 

This night I’ll conjure, though 1 die therefore (I, i, 167). But 
what leads him to take up this course of black magic? The Doctor had 
tried to resolve all the different branches of knowledge into wisdom; he 
wanted the highest knowledge; not for its own sake, but as a means of 
transcending mortal limitations. This failing—he now accepts black 
magic. This is but a new means for the same old end. But his heart 
has not yet accepted that ugly art. The language betrays the divided 
soul of Faustus. To him the “ necromantic books are heavenly ” 
(I, i, 51), though a moment, before he had exclaimed, “ Divinity, adieu !” 
(I, i, 49). He becomes a magician because ” A sound magician is a 
demi-god ” (T, i, 63) 

Doctor Faustus does not know his mind ; this is his tragic dilemma. 
The man who rejects the study of 1 law ’ because— 

This study fits a mercenary drudge, 

Who aims at nothing but external trash: (I, i, 34-35) 

T Christopher Marlowe, p. 104. 

8 ’King LeaT and the Great Tragedies* by L. C. Knight* ip The Ag» of Shaketptare 
(Pelican Book, 1985) p. 339. 
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thin ks that— ■ 

Lint-s, circles, letters, and characters; 

Ay, these are those that Faustus most desires. 

0, what a world of profit and delight, 

Of power, of honour, and omnipotence. 

Is promised to the studious artizan ! (I, i, 52-56) 

and at last cries out in agonised remorse— 

... for the vain pleasure of twenty years hath Faustus 

lost eternal joy and felicity. (V, ii, 67-68). 

The magician’s temptation was— 

The spirits tell me they can drv the sea. 

And fetch the treasure of all foreign wrecks, 

Yea, all the wealth that our forefathers hid 
Within the massy entrails of the earth : <T, i, 45-48). 

And the man who wanted to “ be a divine in show ” (I, i, 8), who 
wanted to “ make men to live eternally " (1, i, 21), the man who gave 
up the study of medicine because “ The end of physic is our body’s 
health ” (I, i, 17) is tempted. He fails lo distinguish between material 
and spiritual * joys he invites the magician— 

Come, show me some demonstrations magical. 

That I may conjure in some bushy grove, 

And have these joys m full possession. (I, i, 151-8.) 

He cannot see that his joy is spiritual joy and * heaven ’ is ‘ the kingdom 
of joy ’ (V, ii, 51). 

His conscious and intellectual rejection of ‘Heavenly’, 
‘ Divinity ’, ‘ God ’, and spiritual ‘ joy and his sub-conscious and 
emotional attachment to these is the source of the conflict. 
“ Ostensibly ”, says Willard Farnham,® ” he is damned for the sin of 
blaekmagic, forbidden of God. All this an audience could understand 
in the light of conventional moral drama. Hut behind it Marlowe 
attempts to go far deeper than the conventional moral dramatists into 
spiritual tragedy ”. Yes, it is a spiritual tragedy. The whole 
interpretation should be set on that p’atie. Even the good and evil 
angels serve that purpose. They objectify in visible form the subjective, 
invisible conflict within the soul of Faustus. M. C. Brafibrook 10 seems 
fo be quite right in thinking that the angels are ” not tutelary spirits 
but projections of Faustus’s own contrary impulses ”. 

• The JJediSval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy (Blackwell, 1956), pp. 408-04. 
f* Themes end ewmtrtioas of Elizabethan Tragedy f Cambridge, 1953), p 149. 
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Scene ii in Act I is a comic prose scene. There are some oiher 
prose scenes in the play. Are these scenes from the pen of Marlowe? 
We nqed not enter into this highly controversial textual problem; we 
propose to examine the play as it is; our purpose is to see their 
relevance, if any, to the main action. But it is worthwhile quoting 
here a few lines from F. S. Boas’s 11 critical introduction to DOCTOR 

FAUSTUS : “.I can see no sufficient reason why Marlowe 

should not have written Act T, 11 and TV (without the 1604 
corruptions). They are suggested by the mention in the English Faust 
Book, Chap. LVI, of the Doctor’s servant Wagner, ' a pretty 


stripling.the which had studied also at the universitie of 

Wittenberg; this youth was very well acquainted with his knaveries and 
sorceries.’ Wagner’s dialectic with the scholars, his ridicule of 
precisions.and bis parade of Latin tags—all this might well 


be from the pen of a Cambridge graduate who had taken his M.A. in 
1587.” This view is strengthened, if we remember side by side, the 
words of A. W. Ward 12 : ‘‘ Wagner, servant to Faustus. The name 
of Faustus’s famulus (the usual term for student employed as assistant 
by German professors) is spelt ‘ Wagner ’ and ‘ Wagener ’ in the 
Faust buch, where bis Christian none is given as ‘ Christoph ’.” 

If we approach Scene ii with this in mind, much of the charge of 
absurdity in the behaviour arrd language of ‘‘a mere servant ” loses 
force and the scene perhaps appears to he functional, not merely farcical 
and episodic. The following reasons for this view may he offered ; 

Firstly, if Faustus symbolises The Man, the scholars, suggests 
Leonard Dean, 13 symbolise ” the merely average man ”. Their 
aloofness intensifies the lonely, nightmarish involvement of Faustus. 

The Doctor’s abnormal decision was— 

For, ere I sleep, T’ll try what T can do : (T, i, 166) 

The second scholar’s normal decision is— 

Yet let us see what we can do. (I, ii, 39.) 

Secondly, the application of Bethell’s 11 ‘ Multi-consciousness 
theory which accounts for the simultaneous evocation of more than one 
emotional response may yield some help. The preceding scene records 
the tragic blunder of Dr. Faustus; and in this immediately succeeding 
scene we listen to the dialogue : 


ii 
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Ph# Tragic*) History of Doctor PaOshis (Meftiuon, 1932), ad* by F. S. Boas# p 37. 
)ld KngJish Drama, ed. by A. W* Ward, Clarendon Praaa, 1901, p. llo. 
Blicabetban Drama, ed. hy Leonard Dean, p. 8 
lhakespeare and the Popular Dramatic Tradition by 8.1.. Betbeii. 
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First Schol. How now. Sirrah ! Where’s thy master? 

Way. God in heaven knoics (I, ii). 

Is it merely farcical? Or, does it evoke more than one emotional 
response? Does it carry us back to the preceding scene? 
I. A. Richards and Empson have taught us to look for the meaning of 
meaning, for the different delicate shades of meaning. Shall we be 
wrong if we look for a deeper, ironical meaning in the lines spoken by 
Wagner— 

“.for is he not corpus naturale? and is not that, mobile?” 

Wagner himself uses the word ‘ execution ’ in two different senses : 

“ But that 1 am by nature phlegmatic.it were not for 

you to come within forty foot of the place of execution, although I do 
not doubt but to see you both hanged the next sessions (1, ii.) 

Is it a conceit to look for a third sense? Here arc, one will note, 
a series of questions which can lie answered only by an expert in 
Elizabethan dramatic literature. But if Ihe answer be in the 
affirmative, one can have little doubt that the scene is not merely 
farcical,—that the author has played on the same strings, though on a 
lower key and in a comical vein. 

Thirdly, one may be tempted to go further and suggest that this 
comic scene is on one level, an indirect commentary on the preceding 
serious scene. Doctor Faustus’s rejection of Christian values, one will 
remember, was based on the force of rational argument : 

The reward of sin is death : that’s hard. 


If we sav that we have no sin, 

we deceive ourselves, and there is no truth in us. (7. i, -10-14.) 
But that argument itself was fallacious because it excluded the 
possibilities of repentance and forgiveness. Faustus’s God, till then, 
was the Hebrew Law-giver, not the Christian apostle of love. So, 
Faustus could see that sin was death—but unlike Shelley—he failed to 
see that love was life. So Wagner's too firm stand on the ‘ force o! 
argument ’ (I, ii, 11) and his peculiar line of argument in this scene, 
may possibly be taken as a sort of indirect commentary on the earlier 
scene. « 

Act I, Scene iii gives us insight into the suppressed mental 
conflict of Doctor Faustus. To borrow an expression from the 
Announcer ipMr, Auden’s drama ' Dance of Death \ Faustus ‘ secretly 
desires the did his brain rejects, but bis heart still clings to what is 
* heavenly * * 
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In Act I, Scene i, the magician was ready to teach the art of 
black magic— 

9 If learned Faustus will be resolute. (I, i, 134.) 

Faustus’s reply was— 

Valdes, as resolute am 1 in this 

As thou to live : therefore object it not. fl, i, 135-36.) 

But, here, in the third scene, he tries to cheer himself up : 

Then fear not. Faustus, to be resolute, (I, iii, 14) 

This proves that he is not “ resolute ” yet; His language betrays him 
again and again; he is the worshipper of beauty, he cannot stand what 
is ‘ ugly ’; he can stand ‘ holy shape ’, but not the ‘ devil ’; His words 
to Mephistophilis are highly significant: 

I charge thee to return, and change thy shape; 

Thou art too ugly to attend on me : 

Cro, and return an old Franciscan friar: 

That holy shape becomes a devil best. (I, iii, 25-28). 
Mephistophilis obeys the order; and Faustus exclaims— 

I see ther’s virtue in my heavenly words: (I. iii, 29.) 

Act 1, Scene iv is a highly controversial farcical scene. But it does 
not seem to be wholly unrelated to the main plot. It is a sort of 
burlesque counterpart of the main action; it explains the main action, in 
a comical vein. 

Firstly, the clown’s two statements— 

How'! my soul to the devil for a shoulder of mutton, 
though ’t were blood—raw! not so, good friend, 
and—well, I’ll follow him; I’ll serve him. that’s flat. 

—may possibly 

be interpreted as the two stages in the spiritual life of Doctor Faustus 
as demonstrated in the earlier scenes. A clown would hesitate to sell 
his soul for “ a shoulder of mutton ”. whereas a great scholar like 
Doctor Faustus gives it away to have “ these joys in full possession 1 
Does it not appear to be a sort of ironical comment? 

Secondly, Wagner in this scene possibly foreshadows the later 
Faustus; this scene perhaps foreshadows the trifling uses to which power 
is put when knowledge is divorced from it. This approach, to all the 
farcical scenes in general, seems to be justified to a great extent when 
one hears T. S. Eliot 14 speuking of Marlowe’s genius as having retained 
something of " the force of the old English humour, the terrible serious, 
even savage comic humour 


1 Selected Ecuyi, p« 188. 
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Act II opens with the potential conflict slowly becoming 
manifest; 

Now, Faustus, must 

Thou needs be damn’d, and canst thou not be sav’d. 

What boots it, then, to think on God or heaven? 

Away with such vain fancies, and despair; (II, i, 1-4) 

or, 

Now go not backward; Faustus he resolute: (II, i, 6) 

or. 

The God thou serv’st is thine own appetite, 

Wherein is fix'd the love of Belzebub : 

To him I’ll build an alt/ir and a church, 

And offer lukewarm blood of new-born babes. (11, i, 11-11.) 
The scene is intensely dramatic. The climax, in terms of the 
suppressed conflict, in terms of the conscious and the sub-conscious, is 
reached after the bill is drawn : “ Consummatum est ”, exclaims 
Faustus, ‘‘this hill is ended” (II, i, 7B. ‘‘Consummatum est”— 
"it is finished ”—the very words of Christ used on the cross. 
Christ's blood redeems humanity. Faustus’s ‘ blood ’ ruins him. The 
grim ironical contrast can never escape notice. As a matter of fact, 
the whole drama henceforth—as will be suggested—may be read in 
terms of Christ—Imagery. The Hebrew Law-giver will gradually 
give place to the Christian apostle of love and mercy : 

0, Christ, my saviour, my saviour, 

Help to save distressed Faustus’ soul! fTT, ii, 85-86.) 

Break heart, drop blood, and mingle it with tears, 

Tears falling from repentant heaviness 
Of thy most vile and loathsome filthiness, 

The stench whereof corrupt the inward soul 
With such flagitious crimes of heinous sins 
As no commiseration may expel, 

But mercy, Faustus, of thy saviour sweet, 

Whose blood alone must wash away thy guilt (V, i, 65-62) 
see, see where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament! 
one drop would safe my soul, half a drop : ah, my Christ! 

(V, ii, 149-161.) 

If thou will not have mercy on my soul, 

Yet for Christ’s sake, whose blood hath ransom’d me, 

Impose some end to my incessant pain : (V, ii, 170-172.) 

But this is to anticipate too much; at this stage, in scene i, 
Faustus does net yet seem to know his mind. The terrible realisation 
that everything has been lost is followed by the lines—’ 
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Homo, fuge! whither should I fly? 

If unto God, he’ll throw me down to hell. 


Homo, fuge! yet shall not Faust us fly. (II, i, 77-81.) 

The great intellectual still thinks that magical power is “ enough 
for a thousand souls ” (II, i, 88). 

In Act TT, Scene ii, the subconscious mind can no longer be 
suppressed. The scene opens with the bitter realisation of Fausfus : 

When I behold the heavens, then I repent, 

And curse thee, wicked Mephistophilis, 

Because thou hast depriv’d me of those joys (II, ii, 1-3). 

Doctor Faustus wants to repent, but feels that his “ heart is 
harden’d ”, he ‘‘ cannot repent ” (IT, ii, 18). Then follows a 
conversation between Faustus and Mephistophilis. Mephistophilis, 
being a devil, quite naturally fails to satisfy Doctor Faustus: '* These 
slender questions ”, thinks Faustus, “ Wagner can decide ” (II. ii, 49). 
Then Mephistophilis has to face the great question : 

Now tell me who made (he world (TT, ii. 88). 

This was the ultimate question of Faustus. He wanted to be a 
superman, lie wanted supreme power, supreme knowledge, or rather 
supreme 4 power-knowledge When all the branches of knowledge 
failed to satisfy him, he took up the course of black magic; but he took 
it up not as an end in itself, Imt as an alternative, means to achieve the 
same old end. The soul was the price he paid for it. 

Now Mephistophilis does not answer; and Faustus has to 
discover painfully that all is lost, but nothing is gained. " This is the 
crisis of the play as far as the central problem of knowledge is 
concerned.” 1 * Spiritual darkness overshadows the mind. Everywhere 
there is a sort of Carlylan everlasting ‘ No ’. The Doctor’s ‘ America ’, 
like his creator Marlowe’s, ” is always just beyond the horizon ”. 1T 
Tn this darkest moment, the deepest and the most passionate cry rings 
out of his heart; 

0, Christ, my saviour, my saviour, 

Help to save distressed Faustus’ soul! (IT, ii, 85-80.) 

Whether Marlowe himself was a victim of what Mario Praz calls 
his Ganymede complex, is perhaps not beyond doubt; whether Faustus’ 
creator took deligh't in the ‘ lust of pain ’ like Webster, we do not know 
But it is obvious that his creation Faustus takes no delight in the lust 

** Notes : Uttforatftn'Uoff Drams (1918) hy Brook* and Heilman. 

,T Christopher Marlowe by Una BUis-Fermor. 
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of pain; but he has to suffer. He is about to repent, but cannot. The 
devils interfere and he is threatened. 

Then enter the seven deadly sins. They seem to symbolise the 
kind of “ delight ” which the devils can give : 

Faust. 0, how this sight doth delight my soul! 

Luc. But. Faustus, in hell is all manner of delight. 

(II, ii, 173-174.) 

Here begins the real spiritual downfall of Hr. Faustus. The scenes 
that, follow 7 demonstrate how his soul is ruined by “ all manner of 
delight In the very last scene Faustus cries out— 

.for the rain pleasure of four and twenty years hath 

Faustus lost eternal joy and felicity (V, ii, f)7-fi8). 

The scenes that follow give enough substance to the truth of this 
lamentation. They demonstrate the “ vain pleasures ” (and how vain 
they are!1 for which Faustus really loses “ eternal joy and felicity 
These scenes—in the Pope’s privychamber, in the court, with the 
Horse—courser, to take concrete instances,—comprising the “ middle ” 
of the play, have been strongly attacked on the supposed ground that 
they provide pure farce and are wholly unrelated to the main action. 
These episodic scenes, critics say, weaken the dramatic structure of the 
play. But if the attention is focussed on the mind of Faustus, one 
discovers that they demonstrate the gradual spiritual degradation of 
Faustus. 

“ The play ”, maintains, M. C. Bradbrook, 18 “ is primarily a 
study of the mind of Faustus himself; his biography is arranged to show 
his mental development, rather than simply to present “ the form of 
Faustus’ fortunes, good or bad ”. For instance, the first speech of 
Faustus is, I think, meant to suggest in a telescoped fashion a long 
period of mental debate, not' to represent a single occasion. “ The 
tempo is quickened beyond that of ordinary life, just as movements are 
speeded up sometimes in the cinema ”. M. 0. Bradbrook also agrees 
that “ It was more difficult to telsecope Faustus ’ history than 
Tamburlaine’s, and to give a panoramic view of the twenty-four years ”. 
Now, evidently, these “ vulgarly base and childishly undirected 
satisfactions ” 19 are not too many to cover the long span of twenty-four 
years; secondly, they do not, of course, represent a single occasion; 
but what is significant is that the occasions are, in a setjse, all similar; 
they are “ the most unheroic material triumphs by his dearly bought 
magic power ”;*° they progressively suggest his gradual spiritual fall. 

** Tbetfwa end Convention* of Elizabethan Tragedy, p. 149. 

1* The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tregefly by W. Farnbam, p. 40$. 

» m. \ 
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Viewed in this light, is it unfair to assume that here Marlowe suggests 
in his own peculiarly telescoped fashion a long period of spiritual 
degradation? Is it too far-fetched to conceive that these scenes have a 
sort of symbolic function? 

According to Aristotle, the ‘ middle ' should produce the ‘ end *. 
Does the middle part of our play produce the end? It is worth 
remembering that “ Man does not get to heaven by contract but has to 
deserve heaven; from his struggle to deserve it we get such a play aa 
Everyman. Similarly man does not get to hell by contract; he must 
deserve his fate. So Faustus’s continuing choice, rather than the making 
of the contract itself—is the real cause of the end of the play." 21 So, his 
‘ continuing choice ’, his immersion in gross material pleasures, seems to 
be “ the real cause of the end of the play ”; and this, precisely, is the 
function of the middle part of the play; the ‘ middle *, one may 
legitimately suggest, produces the ‘ end 

This view seems to be strengthened if one minutely examines the 
scenes and does not fail to relate them to the context. Let us take up 
a concrete instance. In Act II, Scene i, we had listened to the 
dialogu 

Bad Ang. Go forward, Faustus, in that famous art. 

Good Ang. Sweet Faustus, leave that execrable art. 

Faust. Contrition, prayer, repentance—what of these? 

Good Ang. O, they are means to bring thee unto heaven ! 

(II, i, 15-18.) 

Now, let us observe these lines in a ' middle ’-scene: 

(The Pope crosseth himself) 

Faust. How now? 

Must every bit be spiced with a cross? 

Nay then, take that. ( Strikes the Pope, HI, iii, 78-90.) 

Does it not show how far away he has gone from ' heaven ’ ? Is it not 
Marlowe who has taught us (n, i, 120-125), that hell is merely a 
mental condition? 

Granted this, one finds little difficulty in agreeing with 
J. A. Symonds 22 that even "the pitiful distractions—pitiful in their 
leaden dulness and blunt edge of drollery—with which Faustus amns0» 
his worse than Promethean leisure until the last hour of his contract 
sound, heighten the infernal effeci ”, 

There is yet another ' episode ’; but this also cannot be explained 
away, Ralph's desire for Nun spit—on a burlesque level—by a g«m 


« 
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rotes : Under.Unding Pmoi (1M8) by Brook* Hrilmma. 
bftkeipmn'a Predeeeeeore ia the Kngiiih Dram (London, tea,.-,*. 
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ironical contrast, foreshadows Faustus’s desire for Helen, for ' Heavenly 
Helen ’ (V, i, 101) as Faustus himself calls her. 

Other farcical scenes demonstrate the phase of the Doctor’s 
spiritual degradation. M. C. Bradbrook ** seems to complain that 
Marlowe could not provide “ the objective correlative for Faustus’ 

aspiring mind,.”, that ” he only succeeded in suggesting 

a worthy bribe in the figure of Helen ”. But this, one feels inclined to 
argue, is precisely what he was supposed to do. Had there been 
‘ worthy ’ ‘ objective correlatives ’, the tragedy would have been far less 
poignant, less sombre. It has been complained, in a similar manner, 
that Galsworthy’s characters do not become * Individuals ’; those who 
lake their stand on this supposed dramatic defect seem to forget that 
this was what Galsworthy tried to demonstrate; he tried to show that 
the characters were crushed under the heavy weight of mechanical 
civilisation, that they were not allowed to be 1 Individuals This was 
not his failure, but his triumph. A very different charge has, of course, 
been advanced against Marlowe; but the attitude behind the charge 
remains the same; what seems to be his genuine triumph is supposed to 
be his failure! 

Marlowe shows the spiritual degradation of Faustus, not his 
spiritual fulfilment. Only, here and there, Faustus gets a glimpse of 
his continual downfall, as for instance in the lines— 

Faust. Away, you villain! What, dost think I am a horse 
doctor? 

What art thou, Faustus, but a man condemn’d to die? 

(IV, v, 27-29.) 


Or, 


(Cf. Yet art thou still but Faustus, and a man. 

I, i, 23.) 


Hell claims his right, and with a roaring voice 
Says, ‘ Faustus, come; thine hour is almost come 

(V, i, 66-67.) 

(Cf. But fearful echoes thunders in mine ears, 
‘Faustus, thou art damn’d!’ n, ii, 20-21) 

At this stage, he is again inclined to repent; but he is not allowed.. 
And the process of his gradual spiritual downfall reaches its climax 
(and is complete) with his union with Helen. 

The Helen—speech, Philip Henderson ** would agree, is among 
M tile scenes of unsurpassed lyricism ”. But it is not an isolated, 
ornamental, poetic outburst; it is dramatic and functional*- 

2 TbeniM tod OmmntKJjM of EU**heth»n Tragedy, p. 118, 

" CbrfafcpherUsrlowe (Longman*, 1952i, p. 167. , , i .U 
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” Marlowe’s heightening ”, comments J. C. Maxwell as very aptly, 
does not mean romantic idealization. On the contrary, the play’s irony 
is never deeper than here. . , 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss,— 

exclaims Faustus, 

in the very act of finally sacrificing his true immortality. 

In the next line : 

Her lips suck forth my soul: see where it flies I 
The age-old conceit of the soul on the lips, breathed out in a kiss, 
gains a new and sombre meaning, and the mythological parallels which 
he then goes on to cite—Semele and Arethusa—are apt comments on 
the fate of those who aspire beyond the human condition. Marlowe is 
not taking a holiday from his main theme in evocative poetry, and the 
scene is skilfully placed immediately before the final appearance of the 
virtuous old Man, who endures bodily torments for the* sake of true 
immortality, thus preparing for the final scene. The scene has never 
lacked admirers, and there is no need to add to the discussions of it, but 
it is worthwhile to see it as the climax of a subtle and psychologically 
profound study, not as an impressive fragment.” 

The final scene is a marvel of poetic-dramatic structural unity. 
All the key-words and ideas scattered and developed throughout the 
play, all the apparently loose threads, are finally gathered up and 
resolved. It will be quite a fascinating task to trace all the significant 
ideas and key-words in this scene to their earlier uses in the preceding 
scenes. For example— 

(1) All things that move between the quiet poles 

Shall be at my command : (I, i, 57-58) 

And reign sole king of all the provinces; (I, i, 95) 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike, (V, ii, 146) 

(2) Had I as many souls as there be stars, 

I’d give them all for Mephistophilis. (I, iii, 104-105) 

Then there’s enough for a thousand souls. (H, i, 78) 

0 soul, be changed into little water-drops. 

And fall into the ocean, ne’er be found I (V, ii, 189-190) 

(3) Come, show me some demonstrations magical, 

That I may conjure in some bushy grove, 

And have these joys in full possession. (I, i, 151-153) 

'What, is great Mephistophilis so passionate 
For being deprived of the joys of heaven? 

** ‘The Pleye of OhrMorber Marlowe’by J, C. Merwrll io Th* Age of Shektipette 
by Borf* Fori (Felice*, 1958), pp. 174-75. 
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Learn thou of Faustua manly fortitude. 

And scorn those joys thou never shalt possess. (I, iii, 76-78) 

.for the vain pleasure of four and twenty years hath 

Faustus lost eternal joy and felicity. (V, ii, 17-68) 

(1) This word 4 damnation ’ terrifies not me, 

For I confound hell in Elysium (I, iii, 61-62) 

I think hell’s a fable. (II, i, 128) 

Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years, 

A hundred thousand, and at last be sav’d! 

0, no end is limited to damned souls 1 (V, iii, 173-176) 

(6) .. whither should I fly? 

If unto God, he’ll throw me down to hell. (II, i, 77-78) 

0, I’ll leap up to my God l . (V, ii, 148) 

These examples can be multiplied. But these, we believe, will 
suffice to show the unity of poetry leading to resolution. And what a 
grand resolution 1 In the English Faust-Book—a sort of 4 Sunday 
sermon ’ as Leonard Dean 28 calls it—the emphasis sees to be on the 
cheap 4 merry-conceits ’ leading to the horrible physical death of Doctor 
Faustus. But in Marlowe’s great spiritual drama,—the shifted 
emphasis is unquestionably on the terrible conflict between the conscious 
and the subconscious, leading not so much to the physical death, which 
is rather unimportant,—but, to quote Miss Ellis Fermor, 27 4 4 across 
the border line between consciousness and dissolution Faustus is 
left alone in the room, continues Miss Ellis Fermor, 44 and he is reduced 
to the mere essence of man—to pure mind freed from all colour derived 


from human life.where Faustus stands character and indivi¬ 
duality no longer exist;.Li the final and all but inconceivable 


agony he becomes a sentient nucleus of nerves at the mercy of that terror 
which leaves him only the power to suffer and to exclaim against his 
suffering.” The earlier movements were composed, as it were, of grand 
organ-rolls through which came the overtones and undertones of 
occasional flute-notes. Here is the last movement, where under 
intensest emotional strain and violent and unbearable pressure, the 
string breaks at last,—and the last terrible and ghostly cry is echoed and 
re-echoed in the air: 

—Ah, Mephistophilis! (V, ii, 194) 

m 

On the basis of this interpretation, one may be permitted to 
question the validity of the following representative judgments : 

* Elizabethan Drams ed. by Leonard Dean, p. 7. 

*7 Christopher Marlowe by Una Ellis-Fermor. 
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1. “ DOCTOE FAUSTUS is largely a collection of heterogene¬ 
ous scenes, loosely pinned together; (Allardyce 

NieoU)“ 

2. ’ " He (Marlowe) cares nothing for the development of plot, 

and concentrates his whole attention on the exhibition of an 
abstract principle, embodied for the moment in a flfflgto 
character.” (W. J. Courthope)** 

3. ” Faustns ’ itself is a psychological poem in dramatio form 
rather than a drama.” (A. J. Wyatt) 3 * 


The first charge is obviously based on the assumption that the 
* middle ’ of the play is merely episodic. But as we have tried to show, 
in the first part of the play Faustus makes the contract, in the middle 
part he undergoes a positive moral degradation and in the last part the 
contract is fulfilled. Viewed in this light, it is the * middle ' which 
produces the ‘ end’. Moreover, the farcical scenes are not merely 
farcical and the intensely lyrical passages are not isolated poetio 
outbursts; they are dramatic and functional. 

It is not true to say that ” order and unity were what Marlowe 
could never give ”. 31 There is certainly a kind of unity in the play; 
it is the poetic-dramatic unity. Marlowe may lack the usual kind of 
“ architectonic power ”, a2 but he abundantly does possess its poetic 
equivalent, what is called by Buskin Imagination Associative. It is 
this Imagination which keeps up the particular type of action in the 
play and carries it on to its ultimate resolution. If the exact nature of 
action in the play is not lost sight of, one has little difficulty in seeing, 
unlike Nicoll, 33 that the action is neither ‘ absurd ' nor ‘ petty 

Again, the total pattern of the play is far from being ” as simple 
as a morality ”. 34 On one superficial plane—-like Shakespeare's 
Henry IV —it betrays, undoubtedly, the pattern of a morality; but as. 
in the case of Henry IV, it is only one aspect of the play. The total 
pattern is much more complex. It is arguable that on deeper level# 
” DOCTOR FAUSTUS is the feat great tragedy of humanism ”,** an 
Elizabethan poetio tragedy and a symbolic spiritual document. 


» British Drdma (Ft urtb Edo., 1953). d. 84. 

H A Hie'ory of ErglUh Poetry, Vol if, p 490. 

*• Wyatt—English Literature 

31 A Short History of Kng f J#h Literature, by Q**>rg» 8ei«t*burj. 

® Christopher Marfcwe (Loagsoaaa* lWflt, by Philip Headerson. p* 157* 

« World Dram* (Reprinted I9frfvp, 279. 

** Christopher Marlowe by Philip Idiadeeson, p» 19t« _ . . _ . 

* ‘The Elisabethsn Literary Renafeaauce' by L. G. 8*l»g** in Shake/- 

peer# ad. by Boris Ford, p. 67. 
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As to the second charge, the critic appears to have confused the 
' story ’ with the ' plot ’. E. M. Eorster 36 has drawn a brilliant 
distinction between the two: a story, he says, is “ a narrative of events 
arranged in their time—sequence —dinner coming after break-fast, 
Tuesday after Monday, decay after death, and so on; whereas “ a plot 
is also a narrative of events, the emphasis falling on causality. ‘ The 
king died and then the queen died ’ is a story. ‘ The king died and 
the queen died of grief ’ is a plot. The element of causality is the soul 
of plot ”. 

DOCTOK FAUSTUS, apparently, is but an episodic plot*'; but 
the episodes—even the farcical and lyrical ones—are causally connected; 
It is the causality of decision, confliction and resolution. Here 
‘ Faustus makes .the contract and is damned ’ is the story; and * Faustus 
makes the contract, cannot break it, and so is damned ’ is the plot. In 
this sense, Marlowe, of course, cares “ for the development of plot ”. 
Viewed from the right angle, the play does not seem to degenerate into 
“ a sort of variety show ”. 38 

Marlowe’s structural innovations have hardly received due 
recognition. Wilson Knight 39 sees each Shakespearean play ** as an 
expanded metaphor”; and D. A. Traversi 40 suggests that the 
Shakespearean symbolism ” which derives originally from an extension 
of the scope and purpose of the poetic image in the dramatic scheme, 
implies logically a new conception of plot ”. The critic of Marlowe’s 
FAUSTUS need riot have quite such ambitious schemes. But it is 
quite possible to read the drama in terms of contrasting symbolic values : 
Life and Death, Heaven and Hell, Joy and Pain, Christ and Lucifer— 
these opposites (and these are, it may be noted incidentally, the key¬ 
words in the play) are continually and progressively suggested and 
exploited throughout flic? play, and they melt ultimately into the grand 
tragic resolution of values. 

The third and the last charge seems to be based partially on a 
fundamental misapprehension of the nature of poetic drama and partially 
on an apparent misapprehension of the ‘ middle ’-scenes of the play. 
As to the relevance of the ‘ middle ’ enough has been said, we hope, 
in the preceding sections. As to the nature of poetic drama, so much 

** Aspects of the Novel (London, 1949), P* 

® T. R. Henn has raised the question : “Is the ‘episodic* plot necessarily bad? How 
•re w* to define probable and necessary ?......What is the delicate balance between the 

enteria of our own reason, and the ‘willing suspension of disbelief that the dramatist 
enforces upon reader or audience?" (Harvest of Tragedy, Methuen, 1950, p. 8. Alto his 
discussions on 'Tbs itracture of Tragedy' in the same book, pp. 26*88.) 

t* Christopher Marlow* by Michel Poirier, p. 186. 

* The Imperial Theme. 

* Scrutiny, October, 1962. 
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has been written in our age that the theme hardly needs any more 
elaboration. It is enough to remember that 44 a verse play is not a play 

done into verse, but a different kind of play.” 41 Poetry, in a 

poetic drama, is not an ‘ added embellishment ’ or a sort of ‘ outer 
coating ’; here they are inseparable; poetry, here, is the drama. The 
soup of the drama vibrates in the poetic rhythm. So, in the interpre¬ 
tation of an Elizabethan poetic drama, 8. L. Bethell 4a reminds us quite 
pertinently, we must begin and end with poetry. A strictly psychologi¬ 
cal approach may fail to reconcile many of the apparent inconsistencies 
even in the greatest of Shakespearean tragedies, whereas the poetic 
approach, being the right one, may yield fruitful results. DOCTOR 
FAUSTUS, provided the poetic-dramatic interpretation of the play is 
accepted, satisfies the conditions of a poetic drama. 

It may be suspected that the imaginative fire which burns perhaps 
in too bright flames in Marlowe’s verse succeeds in deluding the critics 
that here is only poetry, no drama. True, “ Marlowe’s mind .... was 
in the stars. His muse went climbing among planets, orbs, firmaments. 
Empires on earth and whirling spheres in the sky dominated his 
fancy :” 4S But, what is the theme of Marlowe? Is it not a search for 
the Infinite? Marion B. Smith has successfully demonstrated that 
Marlowe's pre-occupation with the stars and things swiftly moving 
symbolises his thirst for the Impossible. Elizabeth Holmes 44 has also 
rightly suggested that Marlowe’s use of verbs and descriptions of “ far- 
reaching spheres ” only “ suggest the infinite ”. But the poetic glow 
of the verse need not blind one to its dramatic glory. Those constant 
suggestions illustrate and expound his theme; and this device, in a 
poetic drama, is not only highly effective, but also fully dramatic. It 
is not “ the poet ”, 45 but the dramatic poet 41 w"ho commands our 
admiration 


IV 

When all is said and done, what is the last impression, the 
lasting one? 44 However great Marlowe proved himself in poetry,” 
assures A. Nicoll 44 44 he was, nevertheless, not a Shakespeare. He 
never quite succeeded in reaching the loftiest summits of tragic art, 
.” Ironically enough, the greatest of the Elizabethans 


11 T. 8. Eliot s Introduction to 8. L. Bethell’s Shakespesre and the Popular Dra¬ 
matic Tradition. 

41 Shakespeare and the Popular Dramatic Tradition. 

41 Shakespeare (Collins, 1049) by Ivor Brown, p. 146. 

44 Aspects o t Elisabethan Imagery (1929). See pp. 19-94. 

44 Shakespeare’s Predecessors in the English Drama, n. 666. 

44 British Drama, p 84. 
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proves to be the greatest of obstacles in the assessment of any 
Elizabethan genius. Whenever one approaches an Elizabethan 
dramatist, a ghost comes down, as it were, and stands in the way; it is 
the ghost of William Shakespeare. Beside his gigantie stature all ether 
Elizabethans look like pigmies. To make the case worse, the critics, 
too, always apply the Shakespearean touchstone, always look for the 
Shakespearean pattern, Shakespearean touches. J. B. Priestley * 7 has 
rightly complained, on behalf of the modem dramatists (he eould have 
complained on behalf of all dramatists), that " Shakespeare is the 
greatest blackleg in the business ”. 

Marlowe, of course, was " not a Shakespeare ”. But one might 
as well say that Shakespeare was not a Marlowe, Maeterlinck was not a 
Shaw, and Ibsen was no Yeats. What is remarkable is that each is 
great in his own way, in his own sphere, and within his own limits; 
Shakespeare should not be used as a tool to beat Marlowe with. Again, 
Marlowe does reach the loftiest summit of tragic art—if there is ever a 
summit—in the last scene of DOCTOR FAUSTUS-, “ as a represen¬ 
tation of mental agony and despair”, says Oourthope, 46 it is ” only 
equalled, in the whole range of the world’s poetry, by the speech of 
Satan to the sun in Paradise Lost.” 

‘Tie Ca*e against S'nkcspeare’ by J. B. Prie«iley in Theatre t 1954-5 (\fa* Rein¬ 
hardt, 19551, p. 311. 

** A Hietory o I Koglkh Poetry, Vol. II, p. 413. 
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The individual in a specific state of experience is known as the 
poet. The nature of poet provides the clearest account of the nature 
of poetry. Taking up this line of approach Coleridge observes that 
the poet is a man of passion and of sensibility. Rejecting the ‘state 
of excitement’ expressed crudely and directly, he insists also on the 
role of excitement which is to stimulate the metre and the figurative 
language. Thus he says that ‘strong passions command, figurative 
language’ ; that ‘figures of speech are originally the offspring of passion’, 
and that a strong passion employs ‘a language more measured than’ 
that in common speaking. 1 Hence too ‘passion is the true parent 
of every word in existence in every language’.* This passion links 
the poet to that state of childhood in which are found simpler and 
vehement feelings. “The poet is one who carries the simplicity of 
hildhood into the powers of manhood”. 3 Passion, sensibility, metre, 
It-' intive laugmge, and simplicity are accordingly some characteristics 
distinguishing a poem from other compositions and works. 

Pas ion or an intense state of feeling is the basic factor on which 
the others are grounded. This passion works in close co-operation 
with the sensibility. The term sensibility might stand for emotional¬ 
ism or ability to receive sensations vividly. The sensations are insepar¬ 
able from the emotional excitement. This excitement is the siine 
as joy, and it is other than emotion. Since passion and emotion are 
most important along with ideas, Coleridge considers plot to be only 
a canvas. He told Joseph bottle early in April, 1797 : “I am featful 
that Southey will begin to rely too much on story and event in h's 
poems, to the neglect of those lofty imaginnings, that are peculiar to, 
and definitive of the poet.”. This, however, does not mean that 
Coleridge was not aware of the other factors m the poem. In a letter 
to Wordsworth* on 23.1.1798 he analysed a tragedy into “language, 
character, passion, sentiment and conduct”. He is particularly un¬ 
mindful of the story and of the plot-construction. This might lead 


i 

i 

3 


Shakespeare criticism, 1,206; B.L. II, 60. 
8. 0 II, 16. 

8. C. II. 148. 
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to an identification of poetry with the lyric. He remarked, “a poem 
of any length neither can be, or ought to be, all poetry”. 4 But the 
term poetry, he observes, is applicable to painting and music as well, 
the various arts being differentiated by the differences in their media.* 
The medium is the distinguishing factor which can also specify the 
subspecies in any art. He considered it to be “far better to distinguish 
poetry into different classes” or genres." This classification depends 
on the nature of the medium. While the medium varies from one 
art-form to another, that which unifies the different forms and media 
is the passion. 

Passion, however, is no chaotic state. Coleridge observes : “By 
excitement of the associative power passion itself imitates order and 
the order resulting produces a pleasurable passion (whence metre)”. 7 
Passion is not only a state of excitement, but it brings about an excite¬ 
ment, involving those factors or faculties that are associated with 
it. In this consequential excitement there arises an order, a 
specific of combination, a pattern. This pattern is what is 
essential to a poem. Without it, the poem will cease to be a 
poem. The objects touched by poetry acquire an interest “by 
means of the passions, and yet (poetry) tempers the passions by 
the calming power which all distinct images exert on the human 
soul”.* Just as the volitional act suspends the volitional attitude of 
belief, the passion or excitement that gives rise to the poem not only 
excites our emotions hut tempers them. In oiher words, excitement 
with which pot-fry is concerned is a strange blond of two divergent 
trends. It excites and also refines. In this polarity, we find the 
specific nature of poetry. A quick and deep sen ibiiity is a component 
part ot genius® along with the imagination and will. As Coleridge told 
Daniel Slnart on May 16, 1901 , “cheerful thoughts come with genial 
• sensations” The poetic activity thus includes the physical and 

non-physical activities ; it is the whole individual that is active, not 
some mystic essence. As a consequence the poem too embodies the 
varied aspects that make up the human being. 

Tn this activity the individual has an experience, in which his 
feelingB are so deeply stirred that he does not have a consciousness of 
his exclusive personality. This state has been described by many, 

4 B. L. 2.1!; «. 0. T, 226. 

A Lecturer* 3D. 

• 0rft. 170. 

» B.L.H. 

• M. C. 306-6. 

• B.L. 1,80, 4 
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at least since Plato, as an inspired one. Early in April, 1797, 
Coleridge informed Cottle : "I would write haply not unhearing of 
that divine and rightly-whispering voice, which speaks to mighty 
minds of predestinated garlands, starry and unwithering'’. Late 
in life in bis lectures he remarked: ‘‘what Hooker so eloquently 
claims for law I say of poetry—‘Her seat is the bosom of God, her 
voice the harmony of the world ; all things in heaven and earth do 
her homage’. It is the language of heaven, and in the exquisite 
delight we derive from poetry we have, as it were, a type, a foretaste, 
and a prophecy of the joys of heaven”. 9 ' 1 Inspiration is the principle 
that not only explains the spiritual quality o f the poetic content, but 
it also reveals that the joy or delight communicated by poetry is a 
spiritual experience. In this experience the body ceases to be physical 
and is transformed into the spiritual. The poem resulting from the 
inspired mood does not, however, tell us sometliiag original; for, 
inspiration is that moment of experience where we intuit the meaning 
and value of life, the true nature of reality. This meaning is already 
present in life, though we are unaware of it because of the ‘film 
of familiarity and selfish solicitude ’ Inspiration offers an insight 
into that which is veiled in normal life. In a notebook entry we 
read * “To perceive and feel the Beautiful, the Pathetic, and the 
Sublime in Nature, in Thought, or in Action—this combined with 
the power of conveying such perceptions and feelings to »be minds 
and hearts of others under the most pleasurable forms of eye and 
ear—ibis is poetic genius.” The poet does not therefore reveal 
anything new. It is therefore said : “Those only who feel no 
originality, no consciousness of having deceived their thoughts and 
opinions from direct inspiration, are anxious to be thought original. 
The certainty, the feeling that he is right, is enough for the man of 
genius” (AP 160). In true poetry what we have is the authentic 
voice of experience, a voice that rings with the truth of the intuited, 
not with the claim of originality. This feature is revealed by the 
feeling experienced and communicated by the poet. Hence it is that 
the specific character of the poem “originates in the poetic genius 
itsef”' 9 . This genious experiences the world not as it appears to the 
senses and tt]£ understanding. That is, ‘The man of geuius lives 
most in the ideal world’.’’ The ideal world is more real than the 
normal world of daily life because it is the basis or foundation of all 


•» Lecture*, 891-2. 

Lecture*, 12. 

11 B. L.T.80. 
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experience. In apprehending it, the poetic genius has an intense 
imaginative activity. It is such a “poetic genius, which sustains and 
modifies the emotions, thoughts, and vivid representations of the 
poem”. w 

% 

It is therefore not feeling that characterises the specific nature 
of poetry. To feel, to intuit, the real, one needs imagination. The 
imagination is not something that comes from outsi le, nor is it 
regulated by any principle other than itself. The profoundest activity 
of the self is called imagination. Genius then is no more than “the 
action of reason and imagination”. 13 But the reason is not other 
than imagination. The ideas of reason are those intuited by the 
self-devloping activity of imagination. And the direction of this 
power cannot be known before we reach the end. Reason is power¬ 
less to know the goal set before itself by imagination. Hence 
Coleridge informed Thelwall on April 23, 1801 : “At least no poet 
has a right to be certain, that any book of a poem will remain what 
it is, until he has written the whole.” That is, the great poet is 
not fully conscious of what he is doing even during th" composition. 
“There is in genius itself an unconscious activity; nay, this is the 
genius in the man of genius”. 14 It is unconscious m the sense that 
one does not know it, though he feels it. In other words, the poetic 
activity is not an act of self-consciousness. In this state tbp conscious 
inward self so impresses itself on (he socalled unconscious external 
as to appear in it. Thereby it realises a synthesis, tending towards 
an identity. As the genius begins to compose the poem, there is a 
faint return of self-consciousness. This enables him to know at 
least vaguely the specific character he is going to embody in his work. 
As he informed Southey on Dec 17, 1794 : “Before you write a poem, 
you should say to yourself—what do I intend to be the character of 
this poem, which feature is to be predominant in it? So you make 
it unique”. Some idea of the purpose is necessary for any act of 
composition to begin. This idea may or may not be realised because 
in the act of poetic composition the geuius is no longer self-conscious. 
He is in the hands of the imaginative power, the shaping spirit. 
Even the will cannot regulate it. Hence it is observed: “The rules 
of imagination are th jinselves the powers of growth and production. 
Could a rule be given from without, poetry would cease to be poetry 
and sank into a mechanical art". 


13 huto&d. 12 . 

» Table talk, May 21,1880. 
>4 M. G. @10 { Leetarea 816. 
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It is because of this imagination that works from within that a 
poem bas the organic form. It is a form developing from within, 
not imposed from without. The form is one aspect of the manifes¬ 
tation of imagination. And the reoson and understanding, that 
make the poet set before himself the specific character or feature he 
intends expressing, are controlled and regulated by the imaginative 
activity. This activity is an ever growing one in the sense that it 
develops itself in order to idealise and unify. It captures the richest 
m nnents of life and then tends to express and communicate these. 
This power is born with the individual Lt is not acquired. It is 
also constantly developing in the sense that it begins its career in 
human life during childhood and grows with the human being. 
Thereby it exhibits a certainty. In being identical and yet under¬ 
going a continuous development, imagination grapples with temporat 
succession which it arrests in an eternal present. This is what is 
aphoristically stated as reducing succession to an instant, a» resolving 
succession into simultaneously. In this light the poem becomes 
not merely an expression or revelation of the self but of reality. 
Imagination may therefore he said to be the activity endeavouring to 
realise the identity of the self with the universe as a whole. 

‘The character and privilege of genius’ is “to carry the feelings 
of childhood into the [lowers of manhood, to combine the child’s 
sense of wonder and novelty with the appearances which everyday 
for perhaps forty years had rendered familiar.’’ It is therefore 
“the prime merit of genious and its most unequivocal mode of 
manifestation’’, “so to represent the familiar objects as to awaken in 
the mids of others a hindered feeling concerning them and that 
freshness of sensation which is the constant accompaniment of metal 
no less than of bodily, convalescence.’’ The genious produces in 
poems “the strongest impressions of novelty, while it rescues the 
mo*t admitted truths from the impotence caused by the very circums¬ 
tance of their universal admission. ,s The focussing of imagination on 
the familiar objects will reveals the novel hidden to the normal 
observations. The perception of novelty, the insight into the true 
character of the object, evokes the feeling of wonder. This feeling 
of wonder links the genius to the child; and in expressing his ex¬ 
periences, he acquires accordingly a rare simplicity arising from the 
freshness of the sensations and emotions. Then the truths with 
which we are all familiar strike us as new and powerful. This is 
an essential feature of poetry. 

» Eriecd. No. 6, T, 188-4. 
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The poetic quality does not, however, originate in the sen¬ 
sations. It is the poetic experience that result in certain sensa¬ 
tions which are inseparable from the emotions. The imagination 
makes the feeling active by giving it a substance ; and this feeling 
brings about an excitement reflected in the emotions and sen¬ 
sations. As Coleridge observed, “The Beautiful, therefore, not 
originating in the sensations, must belong to the intellect’’ 1 ®. But 
this intellect is that already animated by the imagination and feeling. 
As he said : “When we find object agreeable, the sensation of 
pleasure a'ways precedes the judgmeut, and is its determining cause. 
We find it agreeable. But when we declare an object beautiful, 
the contemplation or intuition of its beauty precedes the feeling 
of complacency, in the older of nature at least: nay, in great 
depression of spirits may even exist without sensibly producing 
it Poetry which aims at giving expression to the Beautiful 

is based on the contemplation or intuition of the beauty of the 
object apprehended. This intuition may co-exist with, or give 
rise to, the feeling of complacency. In the case of the poetic 
genhis, feeling is preceded by intuition ; and the specific character 
or featute which the poet should think of communicating is this 
intuition. 

Coleridge accordingly observes that “the most general and 
distinctive character of a poem originates in the poetie genius 
itself” 18 It is the poetie genius “which sustains and modifies 
the emotions, thoughts, and vivid representations of a poem by 
the energy without effort of the poet’s own mind” 19 . The poet’s 
individual personality has practically nothing to do with this 
activity of imagination. As a dim analogue of the creative process, it 
is present in every one ; it is no exclusive property of any one. 

■ The Beautiful does not arise as an expression of personality. 
On the contrary it “a»ises from the perceived harmony of an object, 
whether sight or sound, with the inborn or constitutive rules of 
the judgement and imagination : and it is always intuitive”*" 
With regard to the hues addressed To a Gentleman he told Words¬ 
worth : “I had never determined to print the lines addressed to 
you...Since I lit on the fiist rude draft and corrected it as well 
as I could, 1 wanted no additional reason for its not being 
published in my lifetime than its personality respecting inyself/.. 


i« B.L.2.242. 

» 8.0.U«. 


» B.L.2.348, 
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It is for the biographer, not the poet, to give the accidents of 
individual life”. Hence “the choice of subjects very remote from 
the private interests and circumstances of the writer himself" is 
a feature of the genius*’. The personality of the poet is relevant 
to the biographer, not to the poem. 

The impersonality of the creative art is an important feature 
emphasising the universal as the tit theme. Even the intuitions 
which the poet has and which he seeks to express, are not 
particulars hut universal. And since these universals cannot be 
expressed adequately in or through any medium, the artist is 
compelled to employ symbols. The symbols he adopts are, however, 
charged with suggestion. Hence it is said that it is "not the 
poem which we have read, but that to which we return, with 
lhe greatest pleasure, possesses the genuine power, and claims 
the name of essential poetry” 22 . We return to the great poem 
with undiminished feelings because each reading advances our 
apprehension of the felt content suggested by it, because the 
power of suggestion is inexhaustible. In these symbols we discover the 
reconciliation of sameness with differences which refers to our recog¬ 
nition of imitation and idealization. This recognition gathers greater 
and greater substance as we renew our acquaintance with the poem. 

The impersonality which is at the basis of the poetic composition, 
implies its emergence from that state of feeling known as sympathy. 
Jn sympathy we lose our exclusiveness by tending to share in the 
experiences of others. In other words, it is a. principle unifying man 
with the external This unification is the direction in which the 
imaginative activity proceeds. The, poet is then a 'genius’ apprehend¬ 
ing the whole universe. The universal that is ‘potentially in each 
patticulur' is revealed to the artist” as the substance capable of endless 
modifications.” The poet’s own personal existence is one of these* 
modifications** ; and yet he does not intuit or express these modifica¬ 
tions. but that of wh'ch they are the modifications. In this 
ei deavour he embodies in his work that which is of value to the entire 
mankind irrespective of the age and the country in which be lives. 
He seeks and intuits the permanent, the real, not the appearances. 
Hence it is 'said : ‘As a living poet must surely write, not for the 
ages past, but for that in which he lives, and those which are to 

follow, it is, on the one hand, natural that he should not violate, and 
on the other, necessary that he should not depend on, the mere 
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manners and modes of bis day .”* 4 These external detachable features 
of mankind are of no value in interpreting life, or in embodying the 
beautiful. 

The poetic activity is thus based on the product of the contem¬ 
plative imagination. In this contemplation the mental energies, are 
directed to the grasping of the truth, to an insight into the nature 
of reality. But, the insight demands a severer experience. The con¬ 
templative activity involves an absorption in the impersonal. It inter¬ 
prets reality by creating a fresh one ; and in this creation it needs 
judgment. “Shakespeare shaped his characters out of the naturo 
within,” not “out of hia own nature as an individual person.” 
“Shakespeare in composing, had no I, but the I representative” 2 *. 
The Genius in poetry is therefore one who elevates himself into uni¬ 
versal self. Because of this elevation he can elevate things not only to 
the level of words hut to that of living words. And the poem 
consequently is a revelation of a significant aspect of the universe 
in which we live. It presents that moment of reality or life which 
is charged with a significance extending far beyond the situation in 
which it is discovered. 

In (his impersonal experience the Genius discovers a reconciliation 
of the appearances with reality. He harmonises the familiar with 
the unfamiliar. Throughout the emphasis is on the unity, on the 
indivisible character, of reality. In unfolding this character there 
is no other medium as powerful as the imaginative activity Poetic 
imagination involves the power “to find no contradiction in the 
union of old and new ; (o contemplate the ‘Ancient of Days’ and 
all his works with feelings as fresh as if all had then sprung forth 
at the first creative fiat”. “The mind that feels the riddle of 
the world” has this power with which it can attempt “to 
unravel it” 3 *. 

There is a magnificent passage in the Biographia where Coleridge 
summarises aphoristically the specific nature of the poet, and therefore 
of poetry. He observes that the poet “described in ideal perfection” 
is one “who brings the whole soul of man into activity, with the 
subordination of its faculties to each other according to their relative 
worth and dignity. He defuses a tone and spirit of unity that blends 
and (as it were) fuses, each into each, by that synthetic and magical 
power to which we have exclusively appropriated the name of 
Imagination. This power, first put in action by the will and 

u Ibid, 4,9. » Ibid, 941. * Frfond No 5 
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understanding, and retained under their irremissive, though gentle 
and unnoticed, control, reveals itself in the balance or reconciliation 
of opposite or discordant qualities : of sameness, with difference ; 
of the general, with the concrete ; the idea, with the image ; the 
individual, with the representative ; the sense of novelty and freshness, 
with old and familiar objects ; a more than usual state of emotion, with 
more than usual order ; judgment ever awake and steady self- 
possession, with enthusiasm and feeling profound or vehement ; 
and while it blends and harmonises the natural and the artificial, 
still subordinates art to nature ; the manner to the matter ; and 
our admiration of the poet to our sympathy with the poetry .” 27 
Here we have an account of the equipment and faculties of the poet, 
a description of the nature of the work of art, and the effect of 
the work on the reader. All these aspects are interpreted in 
the light of the holistic logic based on the principle of unity. 

The ideal poet is a genius like Shakespeare m whom are found 
a variety of factors like sensibility, passion, fancy, imagination, will, 
good sense and judgment. He is not only a good man, but ‘a 
profound metaphysician’, ‘an historian and naturalist in the light 
as well as the life of philosophy’. He is one constantly seeking to 
enlarge his seif, to become more and more universal. The imagination 
enables him to realise within himself the comprehensive, all-iuclusive 
character of reality. But this character needs a dynamic soul and 
the poem resulting therefrom must breathe this dynamism. 
Because of this perpetual activity, the poem com?s to 
express a genuine experience of wonder at the mystery of the 
universe. This experience captures the mystery as it unifies 
the manifold. This unification gives us a powerful apprehension of 
the Beautiful. Hence it is said that‘‘The safest definition, then, 
of Beauty, as well as (he oldest, is that of Pythagoras: The * 
Reduction of Many to One . . . The sense of beauty subsists in 
simultaneous intuition of the relation of parts, each to each, and 
of all to a whole : exciting an immediate and absolute complacency, 
without intervenence, therefore, of any interest, sensual or 
intellectual .” 28 The elements derived from the senses and from the 
intellect are harmonised by being regulated and controlled by 
imagination. A good poem then can be neither predominantly 
sensuous nor too intellectual. 

17 Of. Lectures 12; B. L. II. 12 

n B. £. II. 288-9. 

la—aoisp-v, 
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The poetic activity involves ‘the whole soul of man’. Here 
imagination is the nucleus or the indwelling principle around which 
all other faculties or activities are organised. Out of this arises the 
unity of the composition. In uniting ‘sameness with difference’, 
the poem appears as a growing or evolving form inspite of a pattern. 
Tt is an imitation and yet a creation. It unites the ‘general with the 
concrete’ when it gives a finite expression to the Universal intuited. 
-In this expression we have n reconciliation between the sense-elements 
and reason or understanding. In oilier words, the ideas emerging 
from the intuitions are shown in poetry as coalescing with the images 
arising from the sense impressions. And the experience thus expressed 
is unique and yet symbolic. In such a poem we have the novelty of 
the fact intuited and the ireshness of ihe sensation which this 
intuition brings in its wake. The novelty and the freshness are 
presented as permeating the old and familiar objects and pattern as 
well. This evokes the reader’s surprise and recognition. 

In the poem expressive of such a genius, we do discover an 
unusual ‘state of emotion, and an unusual ordering of the emotions, 
sensations and symbols as well. This ordering or arrangement 
distinguishes the poem from a prose composition. It is in the 
evolution of this pattern that the poet's powers of judgment are 
ever awake ; and this judgment comes from the unusual tranquillity 
and sanity of Ihe mind. Yel it is a. sanity that cornea with it a 
great enthusiasm, a vitality with tremendous potentialities. This 
enthusiasm or excitement coexists with a profound or vehement feeling. 
With all this we are told that imagination not only ‘‘blends and 
harmonises the natural and the artificial”, hut it ‘‘subordinates art 
to nature, the manner to the matter ” Imagination does not 
assimilate nature to art. The artist cannot capture the essence of 
• nature for the simple reason that he has to depend only on symbols 
which are inadequate. Moreover, the imaginative activity is not 
the same as the creativity inherent in the universe, but only a dim 
analogue of that. It is therefore essential that art should have the 
power of suggestion. In this suggestion we have the self-transcendence 
of all the finite forms The work of art as an embodiment in a 
determinate medium is characterised by finitude ; and ydt this finitude 
is animated by the spiritual activity called imagination. Because of 
this art constantly aspires to become one with nature. Nature for 
Coleridge is th<' spirit of nature ; it is Reality. In aspiring to become 
one with this spirit, the work of art leads us beyond itself. Thus 
originating in an experience, the artistic composition again takes us 
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to a wider and more significant experience. In this self-transcendence, 
the manner or the form is subordinate to the matter or content, Here 
too this subordination is only the self-transcendence of the manner. 
The fofm aspires tg become one with its matter, just as the complete 
work exhibits a straining to become one with the spirit. 

Such a work of art evokes ‘our admiration of the poet’ who was 
able to communicate such an experience. But this admiration slowly 
gives way to ‘sympathy with the poetry 1 . That is, we tend to become 
one with the experience which the poem embodies ; and through the 
poem we seek to realise the harmony with the spirit embodied in nature. 
The poem or the work of art thus comes to mediate between man 
and nature. In this mediation imagination has a significant role 
because it humanises nature ; it functions like “the soul that is 
everywhere, and in each”. This soul takes the me lium of rhythm 
which has a motion because of which it is treated as'the life of 
the composition. 

The fine arts “certainly belong to the outward world, for they operate 
by the images of sight and sound and other sensible impressions”. 2 ® 
This however does not mean that the artist copi“s or reproduces 
the external universe. The precise relation between the work of art 
and the outer world is a specific one. It is said that “the artist 
must imitate that which is within the thing, lor so only can he hope 
to produce any work tiuly natural in the object, and truly human 
in (he effect.” In other words, he has to imitate the beautiful in 
nature 30 and embody it in a proper form. Thus the beauty of a 
painting refers to lines and colours. The lines “belong to the shapely, 
and in this, to the law, and the reason: and the colours, to the 
lively, the free, the spontaneous, and the self-justifying” 31 . Shape 
and life are the two moments characterising the real nature of the 
work of art; and the imaginative act intuits the presence of life or 
motion in the outward world. As he observed more clearly, “No 
object of sense is sublime in itself, but only as far as I make a symbol 
of some Idea ... The circle is a beautiful figure in itself; it becomes 
sublime, and I contemplate eternity under it” (Fragment printed 
by Raysor in ‘Studies in Philology, 22(1925), 532-3). It is the fusion 
of life, of spirit, that renders the familiar objects of the universe 
highly significant; and this fusion is facilitated by the contemplative 
imagination. In sunh a mood an object might appear as sublime; 

s ® Preliminary Treatise on Method, 1818, p. 69, 

49 Lectures, 814 ® , 8.54. 
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and this sublime is 1 neither whole nor parts, but unity as boundless 
and endless aJiness”; it is a “total completeness”. It is a form 
of Infinite. And earlier in 1796 he told Thelwall that all objects 
counterfeit infinity. This infinity, however, is implicit in the 
universe and imagination intuits it. Hence the lines and colours 
presented by nature “are not arbitrary symbols, but the language of 
nature, universal and intuitive, by virtue of the law by which man 
is impelled to explain visible motions by imaginary causative powers 
analogous to his own acts” 32 . It is the law of imagination that 
reveals the true nature and significance of the lines and colours under 
which the external world appears in normal life. 

riot inns (Ennead 1.6.1) claimed beauty for simple colours. But 
Coleridge observes : “Colour is eminently subservient to beauty, 
because it is susceptible of forms, that is, outline, and yet is a sensa¬ 
tion. But a rich mass of scarlet clouds, seen without any attention 
to the form of the mass or of the parts, may be a delightful but not a 
beautiful object or colour.” 33 . In other words the term beauty in¬ 
cludes expression and artistic interest (h 354). Mere shapeliness 
unrelated to the intellect denies the freedom of the creative mind. 
It is the significant shapeliness as enlivened by feeling that art seeks 
to capture. This significance arising from feeling brings together the 
human being and the external world. 

One species of the agreeable is a necessary component in the 
beautiful. It is that which “agrees with our nature, that which is 
congruous with the primary constitution of our senses” *\ Even 
here “those objects only can be admitted which belong to the eye 
and the ear, because they alone are susceptible of distinction of parts” 
(BL 2.233). The universe as perceived by these two developed 
senses is the only one which art presents as a whole. It may have 
many parts. But “the very word ‘part’ imperfectly conveys what 
we see and feel: For the moment we look at it in division; the charm 
ceases” 3iI . The beautiful arrangement in itself and without a purpose 
can be contemplated exclusively as beauty: and this is called order 3 *. 
Thus in expressing the unity of the shapely with life, the work of art 
transmutes the parts beyond recognition. And where a work of art 
is analysable into its component parts, it is not a great work. 

The work of art has an intrinsic of value. ‘The beauty it 
embodies is not “connected with the ideas of the good, or the 
6t, or the useful. The sense of beauty is’intuitive and beauty 


** Ibid. m. 

* *» K ft. '245. 


” Allsop, 1.197. 


“ 6. L. II. 231. 
** Lectures. 86#. 
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itself is all that inspires pleasure without, and aloof from, and 
even contrarily to, interest”. 87 The work of art thus is valuable 
for its own sake. It is an end unto itself. And yet to be 
great* it must exhibit that self-transcendence which brings man 
and the universe into an organic oneness. This feature is revealed 
by the organic form without which there can be no artistic creation. 
“The form given in every empirical intuition—the stuff, that is, the 
quality of the stuff, determines the agreeable : but when a thing 
excites us to receive it in such and such a mould, so that its exact 
correspondence to that mould is what occupies the mind—this is 
taste or the sense of beauty”. 38 

The beautiful is thus the main preoccupation of the fine 
arts. This beautiful intuited by the creative imagination is no 
h'lmal quality of the universe.” Beauty too is spiritual, the 
shorthand hieroglyphic of Truth—the mediator between Truth 
and Teeling, the Head and Heart—The sense of Beauty is implicit 
knowledge—a silent communion of the spirit with the Spirit 
in Nature, not without consciousness, though with the consciousness 
not successively unfolded” (Ms. Semina Rerum). Our conception 
and awareness of "Reality is sustained by beauty which is apprehended 
by the whole mind, though “we confine beauty . . . to objects of 
night and combinations of sounds”. 39 This limitation is due to the 
very framework of the arts. Where the eye and the ear are excluded, 
it is difficult to embody the intuitions of the creative artist. These 
two senses under the influence of imagination mediate between the 
internal and the external, between the appearances and reality. 
“The mystery of genius in the fine arts”, he said, is “to make the 
external internal, the internal external, to make Nature thought, and 
thought Nature”. 40 In this transmutation the artist achieves the 
identity of man and nature. 

This identity, however, is felt by the human soul. And Coleridge 
told us that it is from the soul there issues forth a mighty voice, 
the music. And he said in Seminum Rerum, “To the sensitive mind 
the beauty of landscape is ‘music’, and the very rhythm of the soul’s 
movements”. The movement or activity of the soul in its imagina* 
tive activity has a rhythm, a harmony; and this rhythm is the first 
medium through which the soul seeks to express itself. 

This is the vital process of life which the fine art endeavour in 
various wayB to express. A. W. Von Schlegal described romantic 
spirit as that which “is perpetually striving after new and marvellous 

W Lectures, 814. Ibid, 845. ** Ibid, 852. Ibid. 815. 
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births” thereby “approaching more to the secret of the universe” 
(Lectures 2.98-99). This is generalised by Coleridge to refer to the 
character of Pine art as such. Art becomes more true and more 
profound when it presents the living process of life: and Shakespeare 
is taken to have presented “our inward nature, the working of 
the passions in their most retired recesses”. 41 In this vital 
process, the potential is rendered actual. This is an important 
aspect of Coleridge’s conception of the organic unity. He is interested 
in character rather than in plot because it is the consciousness of 
the individual that is ‘the focus and minoi’ of the “loving and life- 
producing ideas” which carry with them “the certainty that they 
are essentially one with the germinal causes in nature”. 43 

The great poem gives expression to the essence of beauty which 
consists in the union of the shapely with the vital. 43 As Coleridge 
said elsewhere, “The shapely (i.e. formosus) joined with the naturally 
agreeable, constitutes what, speaking accurately, we mean by the 
word beautiful**. 44 It is the good old principle of the organic unity 
of form and content. In Coleridge’s hands ibis unity tends to 
become an identity, even though he talks of reconciliation and balance 
of opposites. “The balance, the perfect reconciliation, effected 
between the two conflicting principles of the free life, and of the 
confining form” is necessary. “The stiffness that would have 
resulted from the obvious regularity of the latter is entirely fused and 
almost volatalized, by the interpenetration and electrical flashes of 
the Vorraer” . 4S But such a view dies not truly represent the Platonic 
element which is central to Coleridge’s theory. Following the 
ancients, he speaks of beauty as the one in the many, as harmony. 
“The beautiful, contemplated in its essentials, i.e. in kind and not in 
decree, is that in which the many, still seen as many, becomes 
one”. 46 It is ‘the unity of the manifold, the coalescence of the 
diverse’, 47 the ‘unity in multeity’. 4 * It is the development of an 
identity into the manifold, and the involution of the many into the 
one. Taking such a stand, Coleridge spiritual ses poetry and all the 
fine arts. He could even speak of ‘the beauty of virtue and holi¬ 
ness’ like Plotinus. Accordingly the immediate intuition of beauty 
is like‘light to the eye*. And the mind “cannot but have compla¬ 
cency in whatever is perceived as pre configured to its living faculties. 
Hence the Greeks called a beautiful Object Kaldn quasi Kalofln, i.e., 
calling on the soul, which receives instantly and welcomes it as some¬ 
thing connatujtar' 4 *. 

II 8.C.1.106. « Lectures, 3*6. « Ibid. 314. u B.L. 2.234. 15 B.L.2.288. 

4» B.L. II. 236. Lecture * 814. w Ibid. 318. «* B.L. 2.248. 
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Rabin dra Natii Tagore 



SCULPTURED PORTRAIT OF RABINDRA¬ 
NATH TAGORE 

L. S, Kurilov 

USSR Embassy, New Delhi 

Rabindranath Tagore . . . This name is known all over the world. 
The great Indian writer was one of those whose work, though deeply 
national, belongs to all mankind. 

Many masters of the chisel and brush have striven to reproduce 
tire likeness of this titan of Indian literature. The sculptured portrait 
made by Zair Azgur of Byelorussia was displayed at the USSR Art 
Show in Moscow, and was highly praised by visitors to the'exhibition. 

It has now gained world renown. Cutout of gabbro marble, it 
was exhibited at the Brussels fair and was awarded a Silver Medal. 

The story behind its creation is very interesting. The sculptor 
met Tagore for the first and only time in 1930 during the latter’s 
visit to the Soviet Union. 

“Ever since, the image of the great Indian stirred my imagina¬ 
tion,’’ said Zair Azgur. “I started work on the portrait many times, 
but was never satisfied with the results.’’ 

It was only many years later when Zair Azgur became a well- 
known sculptor and a member of the Soviet Academy of Fine Arts 
that he produced a likeness of Tagore that satisfied him. 

The sculptured portrait of Rabindranath Tagore is the Soviet 
people’s tribute of love and respect for the great Indian thinker, 
fighter and poet. 



Eebtetog anb Notices of 

Philosophy and Psychology in the Abbldhamma by Dr. H. V. 

Guenther, Ph.D., published by Bhikshu G. Prajnananda, Lucknow, U.P., 

1957. 

The Pali tradition records that the Buddha preached the Abhidhamma 
to the Tavatiip-w gods while residing among them on the Pandukambala 
rock at the root of the Paricchattaka tree in the heaven of the Tavatirpsa 
gods during his visit to his mother there. Subsequently, he preached it to 
Sariputrn who used to meet the Buddha when he came down to the Manas- 
sarovara for meals. Sariputra then handed it down to Bbadrajit and by 
successive succession of disciples, it reached Revata and others. It 
took its final shape in the Third Couucil held during the reign of king 
A6oka. The Kashmirian Vaibhasikas, however, maintain that the Buddha 
delivered his sermons to different persons, at different places, and at 
different times. They were later on collected by the Arbals and Sravakas 
and were worked into Abhidhamma texts by them. 

The Abhidhamma deals with tho four ultimate categories—citta 
(consciousness), cetasika (mental properties), rfipa (material qualities) and 
nibbiina—and their amplifications. Tn other words, it is concerned with 
nfimnrupa. Tt teaches us how to give up all categories of concepts 
(pannntti) and to find out the reality of namarupa from the^e concepts. 

The book under review contains five chapters. It deals with the 
teachings of Buddhist Philosophy and Psychology embodied in the 
Abhidhamma treatises. In the first chapter the author ha3 discussed 
the meaning and scope of the Abhidhamma. The second deals with 
citta-caitta (mind and its states), the third with dhyana (meditation), the 
fourth with rupa (material aggregates), while the fifth treats of marga 
(path). 

The author has consulted most of the valuable works on the 
subject—both Pali and Sanskrit. In his preface to the work he has 
stated that he has fully utilized the works of Buddbagho§a, Asafiga and 
Vasubandhu, the three authors of outstanding merit. His treatment of the 
subject-matter is lucid and elegant. His soholarship, clear grasp of 
fundamentals and fine mode of presentation are evident in every chapter of 
the work. His is indeed a valuable contribution to the Abhidhamma 
literature. 


Anukul Chandra Banrrjsr 



Post Graduate Teaching and Research in Applied Psychology 

A letter dated 24th May, 1960, from the Secretary, University 
Grants Commission, states that the Commission have agreed to the 
implementation of a scheme for the development of Post-Graduate 
teaching and research in the Department of Applied Psychology. 
According to this scheme a Professor in Industrial Psychology and a 
Reader in Social Psychology will be appointed by the University. 

Development of the Asutosh Museum 

Assistant Educational Advisor to the Government of India has 
written a letter, dated 7th May, 1960, to the Registrar of the Univer¬ 
sity requesting that the proposal for financial assistance from the 
Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, Government of 
India, for the development of the Asutosh Museum of the University 
regarding equipment, publication and extension of space of existing 
building may be submitted without delay. It is further stated in the 
letter that the Ministry has granted a sum of Rs. 60,000/- for the 
development of the Asutosh Museum. The Curator, Sri D. P. Ghosh, 
has submitted proposals for the development of the Museum during 
1960-61 on the basis of the Government of India Grant. 

Pramathanath Banerjea Prize-Fund 

Sri Binayendranath Banerjea, a former student and Lecturer in 
the Economics Department of the University, has sent a cheque for 
Rs. 3,000/- towards the creatioD of a Pramathanath Banerjea Prize- 
fund, in honour of the scholar and public man who held the Minto 
Chair in Economics in the University for more than 16 years. The 
donor says that his humble contribution is to be treated ooiy as the 
nucleus of an* endowment fund which may be augmented by the 
gifts of other students and co-workers of Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea. 
It has been decided that an annual Prize will be awarded to a Post- 
Graduate student who secures the highest marks in the Indian 
Economics paper in the M.A. Examination in Economics. It is a 
matter of satisfaction that Dr. Banerjea is still amongst us. 

18—S018P-—v 
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Honour for Dr. P. C. Gupta 

Dr. P. C. Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. (London), Reader in the Depart¬ 
ment of History has been invited by the American Historical Associa¬ 
tion to join the Uni verity of Chicago (September, I960 tq January 

1961) and the University of California (February—-June, 1961) as 
visiting Professor of History. We offer our congratulations and good 
wishes to Dr. Gupta. 

National Service for Students 

It is learnt that a yearns national service will be made compulsory 
for students after the completion of the secondary school education, 
according to a scheme evolved by the Government of India. Dr. 
K. L. Shrimali, Union Education Minister, said recently in an inter¬ 
view at Poona that only after the completion of the national service 
would students be allowed to join the University. He said that the 
idea behind the scheme was to make the students “national minded” 
and also to prepare them for higher education. The scheme is worthy 
of the serious attention of our educationists and statesmen, We recall 
in this connection a dictum of Bernard Bonsanquet: “In the highest 
efforts of thought, the abstract inind is fatal, and we get the abstract 
mind where there is no training in social responsibility.” 



Notifications 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/1843/168-Affl. 

It is hereby notified for general information tbat the Surendranath College for Women 
has been affiliated to the Tbrce-Yeor Degree Course in Arts Standard in Compulsory English, 
Compulsory Bengali, English (Pass A Honours), 8anskrit (Pass & Honours), Philosophy 
(Pass & Honours), History (Pass & Honours), Economics (Pass & Honours), Bengali (Pass 
& Honours). Mathematics (Pass & Honours) and Education (Pass), with effect from the 
session 1960-61. 

Senate House, Calcutta. 1 D. CHAKRAVARTL 

The 6th April, 1960. J Registrar, 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification Mo. C/1853/106 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified lor general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Kharagpur College has been affiliated to the B.A. Pass standard, in Mathe¬ 
matics with effect from the session 1959-60, with permission to present candidates in 
the above-named subject at the examination mentioned, from 1961 and not earlier. 

Senate House, Calcutta, j D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 5th April, 1960. J Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/1860/61 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affilia'ion already 
gr&pbed, the Maids College has been affiliated lo the B.A Pass standard, in Mathematics 
with effect from the session 1969-60 i.e., with permission to pn sent candidates in the above- 
named subject at the examination mentioned, from 1961 and not earlier. 

Senate House, Calcutta. D. CHAKRAVARTT, 

The 5th April, 1960. ReUistrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notifi n ation No. CSR/1/60 


It is notified fir gcneial information that the following changes in Chapter* XLIX-C 
abd XL1X-F of the Regulations relating to D.M.C.W, and D C.H. Examinations respec¬ 
tively were adopted by the Academic Council on 18th August, 1959 and accepted by ths 
Senate on lSih February, 1960 


1. Chapter XLlX-C 


(i) In rule 1, line 9 (page 513), the words‘once in every year’be replaced by the 
words "twice in every year." 

«. Chapter XLIX-F 


(i) In m'e 1. Pn 2 (page 580) the woid 'twice' be inserted before the w*rd 
Shelly.-" . 

'«ii In rule UP (a), line 1. the words "one year" be replace 1 by the worde one and 
half yaw*," 
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( Hi) In rule 4(t) ( b ), line 2, the words “six months’’ be replaced by the words “one 
year,” and the following words be inserted after the words ‘General Hospital" in the 
same line :— 

“Or Pediatrics Dept, of a General Hospital or iu a Children’s Hospital, recognised for 
the purpose.” 

(art Buie 4(f) (c) (page 530) be deleted. 

(e) In rule 6, line 6 (page 631) the words “M.D. of the University” be replaced by 
the following 

“M.D. of this University with special paper in Pediatrics or D.Phil. in Pediatrics of 
the University." 

The Academic Council at their meeting held on 26th February, 1960, decided to give 
immediate effect to the above changes. 

Senate House, 1 D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 16th March, I960.) Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/2/60 

It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XLVI-C 
of the Regulations relating to ibe B.D.S. Examination of this University were adopted by 
the Academic Council on 25th August, 1959 and accepted by the Senate on 13th February, 
1960 

"The subjects (i) Gfneral Human Anatomy and (it) General Human Physiology with 
Histology 8Dd Biochemistry shown in linos 2 and 3 from the top in page 483 of the Regula¬ 
tions (1966 edition) be replaced by the following 

‘(f) General Human Anatomy, Of) General Human Physiology with Histology and 
Biochemistry and (iff) Elements of Organic and Physical Chemistry.’ 

The Acadrmic Council at their meeting held on 26th February, I960, decided to give 
immediate effect to the above changes. 

Senate House, | D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 16th March, 1960. ) Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/8/60 

It is notified for geneial information that (be following changea in Chapter XLVI-C 
of the Regulations relating to the B.D.S. Examination of this University were adopted by 
the Academic Council on 18th August, 1959 and accepted by the 8enate on 18th February, 
1960:— 

"The following paragraph be inserted just below the two new paragraphs which were 
recently added in connection with granting of concision to the Final M.B.B.S. passed 
cerdidatee for adrn ; asion to Three Years’Comso leading to the B.D.S. Degree in page 483 
of Chapter X11I-C ef the Regulations (1955 edition) just above the paragraph beginning 
with the wcrda ‘lie follcwirg detailed eyllebus’ and ending with the words ‘of the Regula- 
ti< ns’ (vide Notification No. C8R/11/69, dated 18th April, 1959:— 

‘Provided also that students who have pa-eed the first M.B.B.S. Examination of this 
University or of a University rcccgn’sed by this University and desire to go in for B.D.S. 
course should iu addition to the confession regarding attendance at lectures and exemption 
from appearing at certain subjects for the different examinations be allowed to appear at 
the B.D.S. Examination after 3 years of study in a college affiliated to this University to 
the B.D.S. standard, it being understood that they will attend classes, etc., in Dental Metal- 
1 orgy with the Regular First Year students along with the classes in all the 8 subjects 
required for the Second Professional examination and will appear in all the 4 subjects at 
the end of their first year; the remainder of their studies will be the same os for the Regular 
B.D.S. students.” 

The Academic Ccunoil at tbeir meeting held on 26th February, 1960, decided to give 
immediate effect to the above changes. 

Senate Bouse, J D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 18th Ma»l>4960. ) • Rtgiatraf. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C.S R./9/60 

It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XLIV and 
XLV of the Regul ations making provisions for Honours examination in a subject for the 
First and Final M.B.B.S. candidates of this University were adopted by the Academic 
Council on 19 11.59 aud accepted by the Senate on 13.2.60 :— 

I Chapter XLIV 

(a) In Section 2 the sentences “Every candidate-commencement of the Seminar 
Examination” be replaced by tb« following : 

Every candidate for admission to this examination shall send to tbe Registrar his 
application with a certificate in the form prescribed by the Syndicate and the fee of Rupees 
Fifteen for Part I, Rupees Thirtyfive far Parr, TI or Rupees Fifty for Parts I and II, at least 
twenty-one days before the date fixed for the commencement of the Seminar Examination 
mentioning at th» same time the subject or subjects, if any, in which he desires to take np 
Honours. If a candidate takes up Honour) he shali pay an additional fee of Rs. 30/-. 

<b) Tbe following new section viz. Sec. 3A be inserted below Sec. 3 : 

3A. The scope of the examin ition for Honours in each subject shall be wider than 
that required for the Pass Examination, an extra paper being given for each subject, and 
the candidate shall have to uudergo a further and more searching oral and practical examina 
tion. The examination will not necessarily be confined to the syllsbua if any, prescribed in 
that subject. 

The examination for Honours shall be held once a year only, namely in connection 
with the examination hal l in March or April and ordinarily one week after the results of the 
Pass Examination shall have been declared by the Syndicate. No candidate shall be 
admitted to the Examination for Honours in any subject unless fl) he has been successful 
at tbe immediately preceding Pass Examination, and 12 1 he has aleo obtained at the Pass 
Examination in the special subject in which he desires to take Hinours at least 60% marks 
in each portion of the Examination, written, oral and practical. A candidate who is 
excluded from the exanrrnation for Honours under tbe operation of this rule, shall be 
entitled to a refund of the additional fee paid by him for admission to tbe Honours 
Examination. 

(c) The first para of Section 6 be replaced by tbe following : 

As Boon as possible after the Pass examination the Syndicate shall publish a list of 
successful candidates arranged in alphabetical order. As soon as possible after the Honours 
examination, the Syndicate shall publish the list of candidates who have obtained Honours, 
arranged in older of merit. Every candidate on passing shali receive a certificate in the 
form entered in Appendix A. 

On the recommendation of the Examiners, a Gold Medal may be awarded to the 
candidate who has most distinguished himself in Honours in any branch of the Examination. 

(d) The following be inserted below Section 7 : 

In order to obtain Honours in any branch candidates must obtain one-half of the marks 
allotted to each portion of the examination, written, oral and practical and two-thirds in the 
a Sf? r eg*te and must pass in all parts of the First M.B.B.8. Examination in his first attempt. 

B. Chapter XLV 

(a) In Section 2 tbe sentence “Every candidate.commencement of the seminar 

Examination” be replaced by tbe following : 

Every candidate for admission to the examination shall send to the Registrar his* 
application with a certificate in the form prescribed by the Syndicate and a fee of Ra. 40/- 
for each part of the examination, at least twenty-one days before the date fixed for 
commencement of the Seminar examination, mentioning at the same time the subject or 
subjects if any, in which be desires to take np Honours. If a candidate takes np Honours 
he shall pay en additional fee of Rs. 40/-. 

(b The following new Section viz,, 8e< tion 3A be inserted below sec. 3 : 

8A. The scope of the examination for Honours in each subject shall be wider than 
that required for the Pass exnmiDstion, an extra paper being given in each subject ; and tbe 
candidate shall ha#c lo undergo a further and more searching oral and practical examination. 
The examination will not necessarily be confined to the Syllabua, if any, prescribed in that 
subject. 

The examination for Honours shall be held once a year only, namely in connection 
with tbe examination held in March or April aud ordinarily one week after the results of tbe 
Foes examination shall have been declared by the Syndicate. No candidate shall be 
admitted to the examination for Honour* in any subject unless (1) be has baen successful 
»t the immediately preceding Past examination taking up Parts I apd H together and 12) 
he has also obtained at the Pass examination in tbe special subject in which he desire* to 
take nj> Honours at least 60% marks In each portion of the examination written, oral and 
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practical. A candidate who is excluded from the examination for Houours under the 
operation of this rule, shall be entitled to s refund of the additional fee paid by him for 
admireicn to the Hem ura Examination. 

(c) The first paia of Sec. 5 be replaced by the following : 

As soon as possible after the Pass examination in Part I, Part II o- Part III the 
Syndicate shall publish a list of succeaafal candidates arranged in alphabetical order. 

Ae scon as possible after the Honours examination, the Syndioate shall publish a list of 
candidates who have obtained Honours arranged in order of merit. 

(d) The following be inserted below Section 7 : 

In order to obtain Honours in any branch, a candidate must obtain half the marks 
allotted to each portion of the examination, written, oral and practical and two-thirds in the 
aggregate and muBt pass in all the groups of Part I, Part II and Part III Examinations 
in his first, attempt. 

The Academic Council at their meeting held on 26. 2. 60 decided to give an immediate 
affect to the above changes. 

Senate Honse, D. CHAKRAVARTT, 

The 16th March, I960. Regiitrar. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/ll/60 

It la notified for general information that the following transitory Regulario s for the 
Intermediate Examinations in 1960 and 1961 were adopted by the Academic Council at their 
meeting hr Id on 18. 8. 59 and accepted by the Senate on 29. 1. 60 

"Notwithstanding anything contained anywhere in the Regulations, candidates who, 
sfter being sent up by the colleges for the Intermediate examinations, cannot, appear at the 
same and also those who, appearing at the said examinations as regular students, become 
unsuccessful may be admitted to the succeeding examinations as non-collegiite students on 
passing the Test examination to be held by the Principals of the Colleges, where tbev 
studied last, without being required to attend a fresh course of practical cW^es s« envisaged 
in paragraph 1 of sections 4A and 4B of Chapters XXXI and XXXV of the Regulations. 

Such students will be required to pay a non-collegiate student's fee of Rupees twenty”. 

It wss also decided that— 

"This regulation be giten effect to in the ease of students who come under sectiote 4A 
and 4B as mentioned above and are unable to secure admission to colleges” 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTT, 

Tbs 26th March, 1960 Registrar. 

8ARDAR VALLABHBHAI VIDYAPEETH 
Misc. Bee. No. 176 
Vallabb Vidyanagar 

It is hrrehy i otified for the information of all concerned that the Syndicate has resolved 
at its meeting held on the 27th June, 1959 that the followitg candidates who are found 
guilty of having used unfair means at the various University Examinations during the first 
half of the year. 1959, be punched as mentioned below against each. 

The Syndicate has further resolved that they will be permitted to join the College, if 
they so desire to prosecute their studies in the academic year at tbe end of which they are 
permitted to appear at the University Examinations 


S. Candidate’s name 
No. 

1 Annie, Surest Jashbliai 


2 Gangani, Ramniklsl Valji 

3 Matani, Hareudra Jagjivan 

4 Patel, Babubbai Ranchhod- 

bhai. 

B Patel. Kumudbhai Fulabhai 

A Patel. Vinubhai Dabyabhai 
* |avaUi,M4#®sisg Manaing 
8 Desaj, Jmvadan Hiralal 
ShtlMfa Jtiij, I0$»v 


Seat No 

Name of the Exa¬ 
mination. 

Punishment inflicted 

249 

Preparatory Gr.B. 
(Science). 

The reeult of the list exa¬ 
mination at which he 
appeared » cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any Uni¬ 
versity Kxnmi&aUon 

before let January, 
1961. 

365 

Do. 

Do. 

416 

Do. 

Do, 

620 

Do. 

" Do. 

1880 

Preparatory Gr. C. 
(Commerce). 

Do. 

1469 

Do. 

Dt>. 

66 

First year B.Sc. 

Do. 

80 

Do. 

Do. 

IllegiMs, 

Bmutm 
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VISVA-BHABATI UNIVHR8ITY 
Misc, Sec. No, 530 

Ref. No. G/E. 8.7/8828 Circular 

Pursuant to resolutions of the Executive r ouncii passed at its meetings hel-i on 27th 
June and 25th July 1959 the examinations of the following candidate! are cmcellad for this 
year and they are debarred from appearing at any University Examm ition for the psriuds 
noted against tbeir natn a for having tu looted unfair mean * at the University Examination 
of 1U59 


St. Examination ap- Name of stu- Father's name .Reg. No. 
No. peared. dent. 


1 Diploma Exami- firn. Yugeswar Sri liameswar 
i aliens iu Fine Prasad. Prasad. 

Arls. 


D22 of 
1954.65. 


B A, (Hons.) Srn. Soumyen- 
Kxamination. dra Ghosh.' 


Sri Sudhindra- D173 of 
oath Ghosh. 1954-55. 


B \ (Hons.) 
Evi ruination. 


Sriman Y. Rosi Sri Y. Malla 
Reddy. Reddy. 


F226 ol 
1956-57. 


Th» 17th August, 1959. 


Penalty i posed. 


ia) Examination for, 
the year 1959 
cancelled. 

(6) Debarred from 
appearing at any 
Examination of 
the University 
bifore 1961, 
fa) Examinations for 
tffeiear 1 959 can¬ 
celled. 

(b) Debarred from 
appearing at any 
examination of the 
University before 

1961. 

(a) Examination for 
the year 1959 can¬ 
celled. 

( b ) Debarred from 
appearing at any 
Examination of the 
University before 

1962. 

Illegible. 

Registrar. 

Visva-Bharati. 


AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Miae.'Sec. No. 856 


Notification No. CF. 43/1959 


It ia hereby notified that the Supplementary Examination of 1959 of the following 
candidates has been cancelled and they have, further been debarred from appearing at any 
examinatio > of the University iu 1969 as they used or attempted to use unfiir means during 
the Supplementary Examinations of 1959. 


B.A. Part I 


R. No, 

Enrol. No. 

8731 

A688800 

9166 

A579606 

4657 

A571602* 

6286 

A556008 

1684 

A519318 


_ Senate House, Agra 

The IQth September, 1989. 


Name of oandidate 
Ram Raj Singh 
Yogendra Singh Rana 

B.A. Part 11 

Raia Ram Gupta 
Narendrft Narain Kativar 

B.Sc. Part II 

Virendra Narain Sakaena 


Centre or College 

(St. of VS9D. Col. Kanpur 
(Centre DAV. Col. Kanpnr. 
Centre. Bareilly College, 
Bareilly. 


Centre: Meerut Col. Meent 
Centre DAV Col., Kanpur. 


Centre DAV. Col., Kanpur 

M- RAY, 
Rf^Strar 
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ANDHRA UNIVER8ITY 
Proceedings of the Syndicate 

No. 83/3215/59 Waltair, Dated 8rd September, 1909 

Order 

The result of P. Maheedbara Rao candidate with Registered No. 991 of the Matricula¬ 
tion Examination who has been found guilty of resorting to unfair means at the University 
Examination held in March-April, 1959, is cancelled and that be is debarred from appearing 
for any of the University Examinations for a period of on> year an i that he is permitted to 
appear for the Examinations to bo held in March, 196') or thereafter. 

. K. V. GOPALASWAMY, 

Begistrar. 


MARATHWADA UNIVERSITY 
Miac Sec. No. 226 
Circular No. 4/Exam/1959*60 

In pursuance of the resolution of the Executive Council, passed at its me ding held on 
July, 1st, 1959, the following candidates, who had appeared at the University examinations 
of March-April. 1959, and who were found guilty cf malpractices have been penalised for 
the periods mentioned agaiosi their respective names : — 

Examination Seat No. Names and Address Penalty imposed 

p # c. 394 Shri Mukundclas Tbakardas (1) Loses the examination and 

Kspadia C/o, Thakatdas exemptions, if any earned by 

Kapadia, Khara Knuwa, him at the examination held 

Keshav Bhuwan, Auranga- in 1959. 
bad. 

(2) He ia debarred from appear¬ 
ing at any of the University 
Examination* till June, 80tb 
1960. 

901 Sbri M. C. Totewar. C/o Chi- Loses the whole examination 

mnaji Totawar, Post Degloor and exemption if any, earned 
Diet. Nanded. by him at the P. U. G, 

(Science) examination held in 
1959» 

1281 Shri Yadhavrao Reghunath (1) Loses the whole examination 
Tembre, Behind Isolation and exemptions, if any, at 

Hospital, Jmambad (2W.N 6) the examination held in 1959. 

Ajm, Nagpur. 

(2) He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the Uni- 
veraity examinations till 
June, 80th I960. 

106 Shri S. G. Kulkarni C/o. Shri Loses the whole exa ninalion 
Gopal Rao At & Post Gudsur 
Tq. Udgir Dist. Ostuauobad. 

7 Shri Mohd. Abdulla C/o Mohd. (1) Loses the whole examination 
Latifuddin Sabeb, Lota- 
karanja, Aurangabad. 

(flj He has been debarred from 
appearing at any of the Uni¬ 
versity examinations till June, 
30th I960. 

By order 

M. B. CHITNI8, 
Registrar. 


Aurangabad, 

The 18vh July, 1959 
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THE MAHARAJA 8AYAJIRAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 
Notification No. SR(EX)-59-VI£.4Q 

It is hereby notified under the direction of the 8yndiaate that the results of the 
following 14 candidates, who bare been found guilty of haring practised unfair means at 
the University Examinations of March-April, 1959, mentioned against the name of each 
of them, are hereby cancelled. Further, candidates with Serial Nos. 1 and 3 are debarred 
from appearing at any University Examination before Slst December, 1961 and candidate 
with Serial Nos. 2 A 4 to 14 are debarred from appearing at any University Examination 
before Slst December, I960. 


Br. 

No. 

Examination 

Exam. 

Seat 

No. 

Name 

College 

/Fculty. 

1. 

Prep, Arts. 

156 

Mehta Yatindra 

Intermediate 



Prasannakumar 

College. 

2. 

Prep. Com. 

14 

Chokshi Narendra 

Natverlal 

if 

3. 

tl 

286 

Vaidya Shambhunath 
Sbrtedhar. 

91 

4. 

F. Y. B. A. 

153 

Jaiswal Uameshchandru 

Faculty of Arts, 




Anandlal 

6. 

Pre-Medical 

30 

Motirarnani Kishin 

Faculty of Science 




Motumal. 


6. 

F.Y. Dip. in Engg. 

50 

Miatry Dinesh Girdharl.il. 

Polytechnic. 

7. 

II 

108 

Shah Dilipkumar Ranchbodji 

It 

8. 

1 • 

226 

Desai Dalit Narsinhbhai 

If 

9. 

1 

291 

Sheth Chandrakant 
Vallabhadas. 

M 

10. 

»■ 

298 

Vyas Zinubhai Vinayakrao 

f f 

11. 

f* 

303 

Patel Pravincbandra 
Narandas 

If 

12. 


325 

Vazo Prabbakar Ganesh 

II 

13. 

D. T.’ C. 

14 

Patel Hasmukhbhai 

Faculty of Tech. 




Nalhabhfli 

& Engg. 

14 

Elementary Archi¬ 

13 

Kapsliikar Subhas 

If 


tecture. 


Anant. 



Baroda. 


B. G. 

Desai, 

22nd Julv. 1959. 


Asstt. Registrar. 




(Examinations) 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR. 


Registrar. 
No. R. 24/665 


University Office 
Sugar, the 3rd/4th. Sept., 1969. 

Notification 


It iB notified for information that the following students, who actively participated in 
the disgraceful, and contemptible incident that took place at the NEW SITE HOSTED 
on September 1,1959, have been found guilty of gross misconduct and are, therefore, 
rusticated from the University for a period of sic years : 


1 Sbri R. K. Sharma—M. Pharm. Class 
2. R. B. Mathur—B. Pharm. II Year Class. 

8 S. Dayal— M. Pharm. Class 

4 . Susbil K. Bhargava-B. Pharm. II Year.Class. 

6. P. K. Tikku~B. Pharm. II Year Class, 

fi! A. H. Banglowalla—B. Pharm. II Year Class. 

Bv order of the Vice-Chancellor, 

Tshwar Chandra, 

Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF GORAKHPUR 
Natifieation No. B98*Ex*83/59. 


It is hereby notified that the Examinations of 1959 of the following candidates have 
been cancelled and they have further been debarred from appearing at any examination 
of the University in iheyear 1960, as they used or attempted to use unfair means during, 
the University Examination of 1969. 
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B.A. PART I. 


81- 

No. 

Roll 

Number 

Enrl. 

Number, 

Name of the Candidates. 

University College 
of Centre. 

1 . 

618 

A-6138 

Sbri Shiv Murat Yadava. 

University of Gorakbpnr. 

2. 

886 

A-6891 

Shri Kamla Kant Nath Tripathi 

do 

3. 

1440 

A-2028 

Baikunth Nath Rai. 

S. N. College, Azamgarh. 

4. 

1796 

A-2060 

Harihar Singh I. 

do . 




B.A. PART H. 


6. 

8278 

A-2692 

Radbey Krishna Gupta 

University of Gorakhpur. 

6. 

8226 

A.2613 

Mabatan Misra. 

do 

7. 

8806 

A‘2982 

Mohd. Izaharul Hasan 

S. N. College, Azamgarh. 




B.8c. PART I. 


8 . 

6762 

A-5891 

Syed Miskahul Huda. 

S. N. College, Azamgarh. 

9. 

6741 

A-6372 

Ravindra Nath Brivastava 

do 




B.Sc. PART II. 


10. 

6228 

A-943 

Vishnu Swarup Srivastava 

M. L. K. Degree College, 
Balrampur. 




B.COM. PART I. 


11. 

4636 

A-6639 

Gaya Prasad 

University of Gorakhpur 




M.COM. PREVIOUS. 


12. 

899 

A-6613 

Hawaldar Singh 

University of Gorakbpnr. 




LL.B. PREVIOUS. 


13. 

1803 

A-7781 

Shri Tahir. 

S. N. College, Azamgarh. 


The examinations of the following candidates have been 

cancelled for the year 1969 

only as they used or attempted to use unfair means. 





B.A. PART II. 


81. 

No. 

Roll 

Number. 

Enrl. 

Number. 

Name of the Candidates. 

University Coilge 
or Centre. 

14. 

3234 

A-2623 

Mobd. Saghir. 

University of Gorakhpur. 




B Sc. PART I. 


16. 

6762 

A-5398 

Zubair Ahtnad Khan. 

S- N. College, Azamgarh. 


N. D. Got hi, 
Registrar. 

OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, ORISSA 


Notification. 

No. C. 718;15)/Supplementary 1969. 
Dated Cuttack the 14th September, 1969- 


In accordance with regulation 14 and 16 of Chapter X of the Board’s Regulations, the 
following candidates who took recourse to unfair meuns at the Supplementary High School 
Certificate Examination, 1969, are penalised aa noted agaiost each. 


81. 

No. 

Name and Address 

Roll 

No. 

Institution 

Penalty Imposed 

1 

Udayanath Pradban, 
8/0 8ri Makunda Pra- 
dhen At/P.O. Chhendi- 
pada, Dt. Dhenkanal. 

2624 

Cbhendipads 
High School 

Result of the Supplementary 
H.S.C. Exsarfaatfca 1909, .is 
cencelled and he is deberred 
from eppearlng at eny Bxa- 
mination of the Board, prior to 
the Annual High 8eh«M[ 

Seats Examination oH*" 


‘ ‘ 1 , ■ ,\ $ 
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Benudhara Mabapetra, 
8/0 Bri Narayan Ma¬ 
bapatra At-Gangarm 
Nuasahi, Near Herago- 
hiri Sabi. P.0 ft Dt. 
Pan. 


3174 Private under Result of tbe Supplementary 
(Reg. 8Cbop- High School Certificate Exe¬ 
ter X). minatioo 1959 is cancelled and 

he is debarred from appearing 
at any Examination of the 
Board prior to the Annual High 
School Certificate Examination 
of 1963. 


Hemaota Komar Tiadi, 
S/O Banamali Tiadi. 
Vill. Balipok’-ari, P.O. 
Akhuapada, Dt. Bala' 1 
sore. 


3609 Biraja High Results of the Supplementary 
School, Jaipur. High School Certificate Exa. 

minatioo, 1959 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from appearing 
at any Examination of tha 
Board prior to tbe Annual 
High School Certificate Exa¬ 
mination of 1961. 


Krishna Chandra Nayak 3832 Asureewar High Do* 

S/O Sri Sadhu Charan School. 

Vill. Artamul, P.O. 

Hariank, Cuttack Dt. 


Satrughuna Nayak, C/O 
Sri Sanatsn Nayak, 
Vill. Qamu. P.O. Kai- 
para. Cuttack Dt. 


3910 lndupur High Result* of the Supplementary 
School. High School Certificate Exa¬ 

mination, 1959 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from appearing 
at any Examination of the 
Board prior to tbe Supple* 
mentary High School Certi¬ 
ficate Examination of 1960. 


Natabar Rout, S/O Sri 3929 
Jadumani Rout, Vill. 
Baluria, P.O. Nuapara 
Dt. Cuttack. 


Jagannntha 

Vidyapitha, 

Cboudkulat 


Results of the Supplementary 
High School Certificate Exa¬ 
mination, 1959 is cancelled and 
be is debarred from appearing 
at any examiution of tbe Board 
prior to the Aunual High 
School Certificate Examination 
of 1961. 


Snnakar Nayak, S/O Sri 3978 Kendrapara 
Narayan Chandra High School 

Nayak, Vill. Ghana- 
shyampnr., P.O, 

Knsiapal, Cuttack Dt. 


Do. 


Syed Iqbal Ali 0/0. 3993 Kendrapara 

Syed Imdad Ali, Vill. High School 

Delawerpur P.O. 

Kendrapara, Cuttack 
Dt. 


Results of the Supplementary 
High School Certificate Exa¬ 
mination, 1959 is cancelled and 
be is debarred from appearing 
at any Examination of the 
Board prior to the Supply 
mentary High School Gerth -! 
ficate Examination, 1960. 


9 Dibakar Sethy, 8/0 Bri 4019 

Muralidhar Sethy, 

Vill. Banaiara, P.O- 

Anolipatna, Cuttack Dt. 

% 

10 Konjabehari Swain, O/O 4020 

Sri Jaerama Swain, 

Vill. ft P.O. Maraaghai, 
Cuttack Dt. 


Maraaghai High Do. 

School. 


Ma'saghsi Beanlte of the Supplementary 

High School High School Certificate Exa¬ 
mination, 1959^ is cancelled and 
be ie debarred from appealing 
at any Examination of the. 
Board prior to tha Annual High 
. School Certificate Examination 

• mm, 
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11 Damodar Rout, S/O Sri 40S1 
Bhabagrabi Rout, At- 
P.O. Dondi Sahi. 

Cuttack Dt. • 


Uchhasikshya- Results of the Supplemeatary 
Shram Arua- High School Certificate Exa- 
kadalibom mination, 1959 is cancelled and 
he is debarred from appearing at 
any Examination of the Board 
prior to the Annual High 
School Certificate Examina 
• tion of 1961* 


12 Bijoylaxmi Pattnaik 495!) Private (Under 

D/O Sri Radhamolian Reg 3 Chapter 

Patnaik, At. Koshar- X) 

pur, Cnltaek 1. 

13 Golak Chandra Dash 6935 Haldia 

S/O Sri Dwarikanath School. 

Dash, Vill. Gopinath- 
pur, ' P.O. Niscbint- 
koil, Cuttack Dt. 


Hiuh 


Do. 


Do. 


S. SAHU 
Secretary, 

Board of Secondary Education 
Orissa 


UNIVERSITY OP SAUGAR 


NOTIFICATION 


Dated Sagar, the 3rd August, 1959 

It is notified that the following candidates who appeared at the various examinations 
of the University of S.iugar held in April-May, 1959, have been found guilty of ueing 
unfair means at these examinations. The Results of these candidates for the 1959 examina¬ 
tions are cancelled and they will not be eligible to take the Supplementary Examination 
also, if any. They will however be allowed to appear in 1960 Examinations. 


Roll Enrolment Name of Candidate Examination Institution Remark 

No. No. with Addrees. 


446 


42 


B/10813 Laxman Prasad Mishru, 
S/o Late Ramdas Mishra, 
Shri Sitaram Temple, 
Gondpsra, iiilaepur. M.P. 

B/1209L Naresb Sahai Juhri, 

S/o Shri R. S. Johti, 

Ncoi Mahal, Bbopat, 


M.A. (Prev.) 


Final Dip. 
in Eogg: 


33 B/12080 Bhagwan Hargundas Lakhani, —do— 

S/o Shri Hargondae K. Lakhani, 

CVo Shri Aahokraj Lakhani, 

Contractor-Bairagarh, Bhopal. 


617 B/18230 Abdul Hafecz, Prep, 

S/o Mohd. Suleman, Gbospura. Commerce. 
Near Bulsndkban-ki-maejid, 

Khandwa. M.P. 

596 C/4196 Syed Safdar Raza, —do— 

S/o Shri Syed Haider Ali, 

Near Imam Bada, Imlipura, 

Kbandwa. M.P. 


614 C/628 



* V 


Gorinatb Gordbaudaa Gnjrati, 
S/o Shri Gordhandas Gujrati, 
K eera Bazar Chowk, 
Butbanpur, M.P. 

Laxminarayan Gupta, 

% f«f F. L. Gupta. 

. a, Sagar. M.P. . 


-do 


Pnap. 

Science 


Regular 

T.R.S.Col: 

Rewa. 


Ex-Student, 
8. V. Poly., 
Bhopal. 

Ex-Student 
S. V. Poly.' 
Bhopil. 


Ex-Student, 
S. N. Coliege, 
Khandwa 


Regular, 

B. N. College, 
Khandwa. 



Burhaspur. 


Regular, 

UT.D., 

Saugen 



. Notifications 


1660] 

Bull 

No. 

266 

Enrolment 

No. 

C/1762 

377 

C/2819 

726 

C/4422 

729 

C/4377 

897 

C/4725 

103 

C/2965 

696 

B/18146 

C9 

B/18056 

48 

C/1857 

928 

C/2779 

■34 

B/8711 

152 

B/5076 

121 

B/14975 

75 

B/14925 

43 

B/149&4 

615 

Ti/tm 


Mi 


Name of Candidate 
with Address. 


Examination Institution Remark 


Shyamlal Agrawal, 

S/o Shri Rajarmn Agrawal, 

Qeneial Merchant, 

Chbatarpur, MP. 

Budhanehu Chood Ohaturvedi, 

S/o Shri Ram Krishna Sharma, 
Uprahati Bazzar, Kewfl, M.P. 

Shivnarayan Dasliore, 

S/o Shri Asbarfilal Daabare, 
Mahagen Cloth Merchant, 

Sudber Bazar. Ruetampnr, 

Tah. Khandwa. Diett. Nimar. 

Shriram Mahadeo Sharma, 

S/o Shri Rameebwardayal Sharma, 
C/o Shri Laxminarayan Sharma, 
Vill. Nandra, P 0. BbuDnaa. 

Disit. Hoehangabad. 

Nathoolal Dewagan, 

S/o Shri Sarharam Dewagan, 

Kesta Para, Durg. M.P. 


—do— 

Regular, 

Mahs. Col. 
Chbatarpnr. 

—do— 

Regular 

T. R. S. Coll. 


Rewa. 

—do— 

Regular, . 

S. N, Coll. 
Khandwa. 

—do— 

Regular 

S. N. Coll. 
Khandwa 


Preparatory 

Science 


Prakash Chandra Chaudhary, Pre-Prof, 

S/o Shri Dhan Prasad Chaudhary, Sci. 
Parkota, Sagar. M.P. 

Vasant Kumar Shartn B.A. (Prel.) 

S/o Sbn Vishanu Datta Sharma, 

Kbadagpura (NaiAwar), 

Rbandwa. M,P. 

Bhuwan Prasad Sharma, B.Com. (Prel.) 

S/o Shri Rajaram Shaiam, 

Vill. Jogidipa, P.0, Talai, 

Via. Jaujgir. Diett. Bilaspur. M.P. 

Murari Lai Sinha, B So. (Prel.) 

S/o Shri Manmdrn Natb Sinha, 

Darogapara, Raigarh. M.P. 


Manik Lrl Souar, 

S/o Shri Chhakaurilal Sonar, 
Vill. & P.O. Curb, 

Diett. Rewa. M,P. 

Prem Chand Jain, 

S/o Shri Baboolal Jain, 

Dalai, H. No. 417, Kadam- 
ka-kuan, Sarafa Ward, Saugar. 
Shy am Sunder Facholi, 

S/o Shri Oban Shyam Prasad 
Pacholi, Pleader, 

Chakraghat, Sagar. M.P. 
Akbtar Husain, 

S/o Shri Ali Hueain, 

Gali Daud Ahmad, 

Ineide Imami Gate. Bhopal. 
Ram Hare Sbrivaetava, 

8/o Shri Gqpsl Praead Vorma, 
Opp.* Kali Temple, Gopalganj, 
Sagar. M.P, 

Ratair Kumar Tahilmmni, 

S/o Shri Bharumal Tahilramni, 
C/o Shri C. B. Ramani, Civil 
Section, Heavy ElecUtoala (P) 
Ltd , , 

VireodaraJftmar Saxenn, 
B/oBbriB.L. Snuon, r 
. C/o SbrtK. L. MaWiya, 

Raja Mbhalie, Hoehangabad, 


Preparatory 

Arts. 


B.Sc. (Three 
Yre. Course) 


M.So. fPrev.) 
Geology. 


Pinal Dip. 
in Engg. 


—do— 


—do- 


B.A. (Prel:) 


Regular, 

Arts & Sc. 
College, 

Durg. 

Regular, 

D.T.D., 

Saugar. 

Regular 
8. N. Coll- 
Khandwa. 

Regular, 

C M. D. 
College, 
Bilaspur. 

Regular 
K. M. G. 
College, 
Raigarh. 

Regular 

T. R. S. 
College, 
Reira. 

Regular 

U. T. D. 
Saugar. 

Regular 
U. T. D., 
Saugar. 

Regular 
S. V. Poly:, 
Bhopal. 

Regular 
S. V. Po(y., 
Bhopal. 

Ex-Student, 
8. V.’Pdly., - 
Bhopal. 


Ex-Student, 

N.M.V., 

Hoehangabad. 
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420 

B/10709 

Rajendra Kumar Raw&t, 

C/o Shri Pho'dohaud Rawat, 
P.O. Semri Harcband, 

Distt. Hoehangabad. 

B.Sc (Three 
Yrs. Course) 

Begnlar, 

U.T.D., 

Saugar. 

448 

B/14440 

Motibhai Balabhai Pate!, 

S/o Sbri Balabhai Jairam, 
Mandir Baria, P. O. Karadi. 
Via Navaaari. Distt. Surat. 

Pre-Prof. 

Science. 

Regular, 

Science 

College, 

Raipur. 

600 

C/1965 

Harsh Naravan Mighra, 

S/o Sbri Pal Misbra, 

Gole Bazar, Bilaspur. M.P. 

Prep. 

Science 

Regular, 

8.B.R. Col i 

Btlespur. 

87 

B/10506 

Prem Cliand Jaio, 

S/o Late Shri Hazarjfol 

Jain, C/o Deoka Bai Jain, 
Near Raja Brothers, 
Shukrawiiri Tori, Sagir. 

B.A. (Three 
Yre. Course) 

Regular, 

U.T.D., 

Saugar. 

426 

C/1069 

Ramjee Rao Nagdeve, 

S/o Shii Nagor .,0 Nagdeve, 

C/o Shri Sukhram, Driver, 
Loco Shed South Eastern Illy., 
Raipur. 

Prep. 

Commerce 

Regular, 

New Arte 

College, 

Raipur. 

35 

C/4988 

Balbir Sharan Goswami, 

C/o Shri Omkar Narayan 
Goswami, Asstt Teacher, 
Madhyamik Patbshala, 

First 

Dip. 

in Engg : 

Ex-Stu- 1959 Exam, 
dent, S. cancelled. 

V. Poly., Not eiigible 
Bhopal. to appear in 

1960. Will 


be permitted 
to appear 
in 1961. 

By Order, 

(Iabwar Chandra), 
Hegittrar, 

University of Saugar. 

ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
No : S3/8215/69. Waltair, D/27/7/59. 

Proceedings of the Vice Chancellor. 

Sub : Misconduct at University Examinations, March-April, 1959. 

Read : Syndicate Resolution dated 18th July, 1959. 


ORDER 


Tbe results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of r sorting to 
unfair means at University Examinations held in March-April, 1959 are cancelled and they 
are debarred from appearing for any of the Univeieity Examine* ions for the periods noted 
against each. 

Centre in 
which tbe 

S. No. Nama of the candi- Eta- Reg. No. candidate Period of Rustication, 
date mi nation appeared for 

the Examn. 


1 T. Behadri 


3 I. Brinivoeamurty... 

8 R. Appa Rao 

4 S. Rsmslingeevrar 

Ran..... .. 


Pre-University 2858 


Do. 

7285 

Do. 

9468 


Debarred for a period of 
Gudivada t ne year and permitted 

College, to appear for the Uni- 

Gndivada, rereity Examinations 

to be held in March, 
I960 or thereafter. 
V.8.R. Da 

College, 

Tcnali . 

M. R. College, Do. 

Vizianagrom 


B.A. (Hons.) 217 
(By Order) 


University Debarred for a period of 
College, one year. 

Waltair. 


K.V, 
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COLERIDGE ON FANCY AND THE TWO 
FORMS OF IMAGINATION 

Dr. P. S. Sastri, M.A., M.Litt., Ph.D., 

University of Saugor 

1. The eighteenth century considered imagination to be just 
some form of visualisation. Basing his argument on Kant’s distinction 
between the conceivable and pieturable, Coleridge rejected the value of 
this ‘ despotism of the eye He disparaged the ‘ delusive notion that 
what is not imageable is likewise not conceivable ’ (BL 1. 89, 74; 
Logic and Learning 126). This does not, however, mean that in 
Coleridge’s theory imagination exists independent of the senses or that it 
involves no visual factor. On the contrary, he observed : “ If the check 
of the senses and the reason were withdrawn, the first (=fanc,y) would 
become delirium, and the last ( = imagination) mania ” (TT 1834. 6. 23). 
Both these faculties need the activity of the senses and of reason. He 
is more explicit in his Table Talk for May 1, 1833, where he observed 
that “ genius of the highest kind implies an unusual intensity of the 
modifying power, which detached from the discriminative power, might 
conjure a platted straw into a royal diadem ”. At the same time, he 
stated: “the activity of thought and vivacity of the accumulative 
memory are no Jess essential constituents of great wits What the 
eighteenth century understood by imagination, is now designated fancy; 

and then these two terms are desynonymised. 

In a letter to Southey of Decemher, 1794 Coleridge advocated the 
corporeality of thought. By 1800 we hear of his ‘ serious occupation 
in investing the laws by which our feelings are related to each other an , 
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to words. Thought was no longer taken to be the product of the 
activity of the senses. The emphasis falls on the mind. On March 16, 
,1801 we find him telling Poole that he is on the way “ to evolve all the 
five senses, that is, to deduce them from one sense, and to state their 
growth and the causes of their difference ”. This one sense, we may for 
convenience designate, mind. All our senses and all our faculties are 
deduo,ible from the mind. Then fancy and imagination have a common 
source, a common origin. 

How are they to he distinguished from one another? In a letter 
to Sharp dated January 15, 1801, he speak-, of the “ Imagination or the 
modifying power in that highest sense of the word, in which I have 
ventured to oppose it to Fancy, or the aggregating power in that 
sense in which it is a dim analogue of creation not all that we can 
believe, hut all that we can conceive of nvatnm Imagination is an 
activity similar to that of the creative prowess; it modifies or transforms 
the material on which it operates. Fancy on the other is its opposite. 
It cannot- modify the material since it can only combine or group 
together mechanically. In this light it is observed that the ancient' 
music “ consists of melody arising from a succession only of pleasing 
sounds ”, while ” the modern embraces harmony abo, the result of 
combination and the effect of a whole ” (L 50). Fancy depends upon 
the succession of events in time and it combines these events associate!}' 
in such a way that the event retains its original character. Imagination 
on the other is a principle introducing harmony, into the manifold, and 
by virtue of this it transforms the given into a whole. 

2. A distinction has long been known to exist, among the more 
important and frequent mental activities. Tetens in Ids Philosophische 
Versuche Uber die menschliche Nature (1777) distinguishes ‘ bildendo 
Pichtkraft ’ which is artistic or poetic from ‘ Phantasie ’ (pp. 103, 112). 
Kant has reproductive, productive, and aesthetic varieties of imagination. 
Schelling (1. 357; 5 . 386) has ‘Phantasie* and ‘ Fdnbildumjskriaft '. 
Schlegel considered Einbildungskraft to be a mere form of memory, and 
treated Phantasie as higher. Jean Paul Richter took the former to be 
a ‘ potentiated brightly-coloured memory and Hold that Phantasie is 
the power of ‘ making all parts into a whole ’ (Aesthetik, 1817). The 
prevailing confusion regarding the precise meaning of these and other 
allied terms led Coleridge “ to investigate the seminal principle and then 
from the kind to deduce the degree ” (BL 1, 64). As a result of these 
investigation* he came to interpret phantasie not as the higher, but 
the lower. power. 

. In this endeavour be was, no doubt, helped, at least to some extent- 
.^Kant’s Critique of Judgment. Kant’s reproductive imaginatioti/fc*# 
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some similarity to fancy. His productive imagination is nearer to the 
primary. Since these are said to be forms of imagination it is possible 
that fancy and imagination may co-exist in one and the same activity. 
Speakiug of Wordsworth’s account, he observes: "I am disposed to 
conjecture, that he lias mistaken the co-presence of fancy and imagina¬ 
tion for the operation of the latter singly. A man may work with two 
different tools at the same moment; each has its share in the work, but 
the work effected by each is very different ” (BL 1. 194). When these 
(wo powers co-cxist in the same activity, it is not easy to distinguish 
them. But lie states that in order to achieve ‘ the highest excellencies ’ 
in language, passion and character, the poet needs ‘ good sense, talent, 
sensibility, and imagination and to the perfection of work he needs 
the two lesser faculties of ‘ fancy and a quick sense of beauty ’. These 
lesser ones are ‘ necessary for the ornaments and foliage of the column 
and the roof ’ (L 83). Yet it is certain that “ Imagination must have 
fancy. In short the higher intellectual powers can only act through a 
corresponding energy of the lower ” (TT, August 20, 1833). Fancy 
regulates the mental activity, but imagination is constitutive of this 
activity (cf. Fr. 501). Fancy then appears to be the power regulating 
the figures and other external ornaments, the form as it were, of the 
creative art. It, is a power associating the figures, images and diction 
with the central thought or feeling. 

This fancy was for a long time treated as if it were the same as 
imagination. The first clear statement of this view was given by Hobbes 
who influenced many writers. In his Leviathan Hobbes remarked : 

After the object is removed, or the eye shut, we still retain an image 

of the thing seen. And this it is, the Latins call imagination, 

from the image made in seeing .... But the Greeks call it fancy, 
which signifies appearance ”. Here we have only the subjective forms, 
which are erroneously ‘ presented as the true and proper moulds of 
objective truth and in such an act there is no method (ef. Fr. 506), for. 
these “ fancies are motions within us, reliques of those made in the 
sense ” regulated by mere succession (Levia 1. 3b The revolt against 
Hobbes began at a very early date. 

3. In 1795 Coleridge borrowed from the Bristol Library Bishop 
Burnet’s History of my oini Times. In this work Burnet gave in detail 
the struggle laifhched by the Cambridge Platonisfcs against the teaching 
of Hobbes. One of these is Cudworth whose True Intellectual System 
Coleridge borrowed from the same library in May, 1795 and in 
November, 1796. According to Cudworth, the mind has a creative 
function even in the knowledge-situation, for it has the power of forming 
concepts; The creative activity is said to be necessary for an apprehen* 
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eion of the ideas. And this Platonism came to Coleridge as a relief 
at a time when Hartley was failing to satisfy him. This gave a new 
direction to his interpretation of the terms. 

While imagination is an activity, a growing activity, in fancy the 
mind merely assembles the past objects. These are the ‘ fixities and 
definities ’ which are grouped together through associative links. “ The 
Fancy is indeed no other than a mode of Memory emancipated from the 
order of time and space; while it is blended with, and modified by that 
empirical phenomenon of the will, which we express by the word chance. 
But equally with the ordinary memory the Fancy must receive all its 
materials ready made from the law of association ” (B. L. 1. 202). The 
materials of fancy are supplied by the law of association. Such materials 
do not arise in the order in which they took place in actual life. 
Each item recalled thus is fixed, it retains its original character. An 
unconscious operation of the will selects only a few events or facts from 
the original experience. Then results a sort of random grouping of 
incidents or objects. The grouping is more or less determined by the 
feeling present at the outset. “ Association depends in a much greater 
degree on the recurrence of resembling states of feeling than on trains 
of ideas .... Ideas never recall ideas any more than the leaves in a 
forest create each other’s motion. The breeze it is that runs through 
them—it is the soul, the state of feeling ” (To Southey, August 7, 1803). 
It is thus that fancy consists of an association of feelings with one 
another. Each feeling branches off into another; and corresponding to 
this there will be a recollection of the images that have evoked these 
feelings. No attempt is made to harmonise these feelings. It is by 
virtue of these feelings that fancy too can enter the poetic composition. 

In the Sophist, Plato speaks of “ two kinds of image-making : the 
art of making likenesses, and fantastic or the art of making appear¬ 
ances The latter presents a “ resemblance of the beautiful ”, it ‘ is 
not really like ’. Aristotle too speaks of the ‘ sensitive ’ imagination 
and of the * ealculative ’ or 1 deliberative ’ imagination (De Anima, 433 b, 
434 a). The latter fashions ' a unify out of several images ’. He even 
went to the extent of stating that “ the soul never thinks without an 
image ” (De Anima 431 a). Following this tradition Horace distin¬ 
guishes between ‘ creation ’ and * invention ’. But the main problem 
underlying all this is to find out that principle which enables the human 
mind to apprehend the true character of things. The spatial and 
temporal characteristics do define only the external appearances, not their 
real nature. In a letter to Poole, dated March 16, 1801, Coleridge 
wrote : I have not only completely extricated the notions of time and 
space, but have overthrown the doctrine of association, as taught by 
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Hartley Associationism he took as the governing principle o£ fancy. 
And fancy accordingly will be the principle that retains at least a new 
set of temporal and spatial characteristics of the objects apprehended or 
understood. It refers to the impressions and sensations which are held 
to give rise to all possible knowledge by Locke and his followers. But 
not satisfied with this speculation Coleridge goes on to say that “ 1 shall 
be able to evolve all the five senses, that is, to deduce them from one 
sense, and to state their growth and the causes of their difference, and 
in this evolvement to solve the process of life and consciousness ” (cf. his 
letter to Wordsworth, May 30, 1815). Instead of making the contents 
of the mind agree with the sense-impressions of the external, he would 
try with Kant to make the world of things and objects agree with the 
mind. 

In his Meditations Descartes associated the ‘ act' of imagination ’ 
with intuition, and held that the former needs a ‘ particular effort of 
mind ’ (Med 0) and that we have here an apprehension by ‘ power and 
inward vision ’ of the mind. This intuition is Coleridge’s ‘ forma, 
formans which contains in itself the law of its own conception ’. 
Coleridge held that ‘ no thought of any thing comprises the whole of that 
thing and thought viewed as the Platonic Idea is ‘ more real than what 
we call things ’. These Ideas ‘ are more intensely actual ’ (Letter to 
Clarkson, October 13, 1803). And they do not find a place in fancy. 

4. Fancy and imagination are ‘ two distinct and widely different 
faculties ’. They are not two words with the same meaning. Nor is 
one the lower and the other the higher degree of the same power 
(BL 1.60-61). Fancy does not concern itself with the essence, with the 
inner character of any entity or feeling. If is too much dependent on 
the given, just like the understanding. Imagination on the other is 
concerned with the ideas ”. That' faculty of the Soul which apprehends 
and retains the mere notices of Experience, . . . with the anticipation 
of meeting the same under the same circumstances, in other words, all 
the mere phenomena of our nature, we may call the understanding. 
But all such notices, as are characterised by Universality and Necessity 

.and which are evidently not the effect of any experience, but the 

condition of all Experience—that indeed without which Experience itself 
would be inconceivable, we may call Reason. . . . Reason is therefore 
most eminently the revelation of an immortal soul, and its best synonym 
—it is the forma formans, which contains itself the law of its own 
conceptions. Nay, it is highly probable that the contemplation of 
essential Form. . . first gave to the mind the ideas ” (To Clarkson, 
Oct 13,1806). Reason, as distinct from understanding,.intuits truths or 
ideas; and this power of intuiting is a necessary element of the 
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imaginative process for the simple reason that this process is directly 
concerned with ideas. Consequently the imaginative activity involves 
the activity of that aspect of the human life which is regarded as 
spiritual. 

On the other hand, the mechanistic philosophy based on 
asbodutionism “ mistakes clear images for distinct conceptions ”, and it 
“ demands conceptions where intuitions alone are possible or adequate 
to the majesty of the Truth ” (To Wordsworth, May 30, 1815). The 
contemplation that this act of thinking gives rise to is directed to 
“ external causality in which the train of thought may be considered as 
the result of outward impressions, of accidental combinations, of fancy, 
or the associations of the memory ”. It is a different act of thinking 
that contemplates “ internal causality ” in which the train of thought 
is the result of the operation of ” the energy of the will on the mind 
itself Consequently we can regard thought ” as passive or active 
and the same faculties may m a popular sense be expressed as perception 
or observation, fancy or imagination, memory or recollection ” (L 301). 
These terms are to be taken as relative to one another. Fancy is not 
totally passive; hut compared with the imagination, it is passive. It is 
a passivity with which we are familiar in dreams, in day-dreaming. 
In these states our responses to the external world are not quite normal. 
Judgment and understanding enable us to ‘ affirm or deny the existence 
of a reality ’ corresponding to our thoughts and images. But our 
'* images and thoughts possess a power in, and of, themselves ”. This 
power is similar to that felt by the mind in dreams. We neither believe 
nor disbelieve the actuality of the dreams while wc are dreaming, because 
in this state the power of comparing exercised In the will is suspended. 
And the strong feelings that at times are connected with these forms and 
thoughts are “ bodily sensations which are causes or occasions of the 
images, not the effects of them ” (To Stuart, Mav 13, 1816). Fancy 
'thus has its origin in certain bodily sensations and feelings. In 
dreaming we have a mental activity which is only “ an exertion of the 
fancy in the combination and recombination of familiar objects so as to 
produce novel and wonderful imagery ” (L 294). This novelty arises 
from the combination, not from the mutual interaction. What it 
combines is that which has ceased to grow, which has no inherent 
dynamism of its own. It operates only with “ fixities ilnd definities 
The lay? of understanding and fancy, he argues, impels the individual 
“ to abstract the changes and outward relations of matter ”; and these 
be arranges under the causal form by “ misinterpreting a constant 
precedence info positive causation ”, As a result of this misinterpreta- 
tionjhe * indivisible life of nature ’ is broken into a number of * idols of 
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the sense Then held by these ‘ lifeless images ’ created by his own 
abstracting intellect, he is sensualized (Fr. 522-523). Fancy thus 
abstracts the events and objects from the context to which they normally 
belong. These abstracted entities, which are in reality the products of 
the feelings recollected, are arranged in such a way that they seem to 
have a causal relation to one another. The feelings succeeding one 
another are thus misinterpreted because a mere temporal succession is 
no causal relation. Thus instead of a single unified feeling we get a 
variety of feelings originating from various bodily sensations. The 
feelings in fancy sensualise tlie experience and the aggregate of feelings 
evokes a series of fixed or lifeless images. 

Yet these feelings in fancy are regulated by the principles of 
similarity, difference and contiguity. In 1801 Coleridge stated : “ One 
of the most noticeable and fruitful facts in psychology is the.modification 
of the same feeling by difference of form. The heaven lifts up my soul, 
tin* sight of I he ocean seems to widen it. We feel the same force at 
work, but the difference. . . . that we feel in Fancy. For what are our 
feelings of this kind but a motion imagined, with the feelings that would 
accompany that motion, less distinguished, more blended, more rapid, 
more confused, and, thereby, coudunatod?” CAP 101). The difference 
between two forms of the same feeling is felt in an activity of the fancy. 
The feeling of this difference or the awareness of this difference 
originates in act of the imagination. That is, feeling can operate on 
what is given by imagination. 

5. To the Greeks ‘ all natural objects were dead, mere hollow 
statues ’. They included in each a God or a Goddess. “ At best, it is 
but fancy, or the aggregating faculty of the mind, not imagination or 
the modifying and roadunating Faculty ”. (To Sothebv, Sept 10, 1802.) 
The dissociation of these two faculties is responsible for the absence of 
the distinction between the various objects in the Greek outlook. The 
feeling of a distinction is only the imagining of a motion and everything 
else is unified with reference to this imagining. But “ when the 
pleasure is produced not only by surprise, but also by an image which 
remains with us and gratifies for its own sake, then I call it fancy ” 
(L 415). Fancy then seeks to present everything as independent of the 
rest. When it combines it cannot establish any relations between the 
feelings or between the images. The principles that govern its 
combining activity are those derived from the activity of the imagination. 
Even to nssocbite we then need imagination. 
It is thus observed that by giving “ the charm of novelty to things of 
every day ”, imagination ” awakens the mind's attention to the lethargy 
of cnslomj, and directs it to the loveliness and the wonders of the wofld 
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before us (BL 2.6.) Though imagination is not confined Ho the 
spatio-temporal world, ii can yet present the world as beautiful and 
strange. Imagination can transform the given into the beautiful by 
virtue of the feelings on which fancy also plays, and by virtue of the 
intuitions with which it works. In other words, fancy and imagination 
appear to be the faculties that are together necessary for the successful 
creative composition. Each in isolation tends to emphasise some one 
factor only. Yet imagination is the higher faculty because it transforms 
the materials and modifies the given manifold into a unity or whole. 

This imagination is “ an inexhaustible treasure, but for which, in 
consequence of the film of familiarity and selfish solicitude, we have eyes, 
yet see not, ears that hear not, and hearts that neither feel nor under¬ 
stand ” (BL 2.(5). It is an inexhaustible source of everything including 
the fancy. Fancy and understanding are always preoccupied with the 
familiar world of objects, sensations, feelings, and images. They are 
related to the individual personality and thereby to the exclusively selfish 
activities. Consequently they interfere with the free activity of the 
developed aesthetic senses and of the heart. The range of fancy is 
strictly limited to the appearances which alone are useful and familiar to 
us. As against this. Imagination does not refer to any utility, but to 
value: and it is not satisfied with the forms of things. One could thus 
say that tin- difference between the forms of two feelings is apprehended 
by fancy, while the qualitative difference depending on the intensity or 
depth is felt by the imagination. The number of feelings or images is 
always limited by memory in fancy. But the other creates its own, 
thereby transcending memory. 

In an essay on The Necessity of Ideas to Scientific Method, 
Coleridge distinguishes the two activities. He observes that it is not the 
nature of genius “ to assist in storing the passive inind with the various 
sorts of knowledge most in request, as if the hu nan soul were a mere 
repository or banqueting-room ”. On the other hand, genius seeks “ to 
place it in such relations of circumstance as should gradually excite the 
germinal power that craves no knowledge but what it can take up into 
itself, what it can appropriate, and reproduce in fruits of its own " 
(Fr. 498). New relations are effected by imagination between the various 
ideas and images; and these relations are such as can modify the very 
nature of these materials. While fancy can operate only with the fixed 
relations of similarity, difference and eonguity, imagination works with 
the so-called internal relations. The latter thus coadunates, realises 
specific nnitie'y transforms even the given beyond any recognition. And 
since tbe exteriial relations present in the case of Fancy are all derived 
ultimately from the internal relations/one can say that fancy too is * 
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product of imagination, a form of motion imagined. That is, succession 
characterises fancy while simultaneity is basic to imagination. 

Crabb Robinson noted in his Diary for November 15, 1810 : 
“ Coleridge made an elaborate distinction between fancy and imagina¬ 
tion. The excess of fancy is delirum, of imagination mania. Fancy is 
the arbitrary bringing together of things that lie remole, and forming 
them into a unity. The materials lie ready for the fancy, which acts by 
a sorl of juxtaposition. On the other hand, the imagination under 
excitement generates and produces a form of its own ”, Fancy then 
appears to be the mechanism of the reproduction of sense-impressions, 
and to that extent it is passive and is associated with mechanical memory 
(BL 1.73). Thus we are told that Shakespeare “ possessed fancy, 
considered as the faculty of bringing together images dissimilar in the 
main by some one point or more of likeness and imagination, on the 
other, is “ the power by which one image or feeling is made to modify 
many others, and by a sort of fusion to force many into one ” (L 39). 
In the imagination only one feeling is foundational and it is present as 
'the guiding purposive principle throughout the activity. Everything 
else is assimilated into this one feeling. This one feeling is more or less 
an all-inclusive whole. 

Imagination creates a world that makes possible the most vital 
experience of reality. Tt is a world, to which the deepest springs of 
human consciousness respond. When the creative act for such a world 
is relaxed the mind becomes indifferent to reality; and in this 
indifference is fancy at work. This fancy is “ the faculty of bringing 
together images dissimilar in the main by some one point or more of 
likeness distinguished ” (Sc 1.212). These are like the floating images 
which retain their character even when they are brought together. 
They are “ fixities and definities ” (BL 1.202). They “ have no 
connexion natural or moral, but are yoked together by the poet by means 
of some accidental coincidence ” (TT, June 23, 1834). They are puF 
together by choice. This choice is “an empirical phenomenon of the 
will it' is not the will that constitutes the real being of the mind, for 
the objects chosen are not shaped or modified by the mind, but only 
chosen out of those supplied. That is, fancy involves the mental activity 
of selection, while imagination is a transmuting activity that recognises 
the validity ofr no time-series and no spatial locations. The ideas and 
images appearing in the latter are together present a? one and the same 
moment which seems to remain free from the control of time and apace. 

The distinction between fancy and imagination depends therefore 
on the criterion of value. Fancy is a term signifying what is other than 
imagination. £N involves images or impressions while imaginations 
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refer to intuitions. These intuitions are evoked objectively by the 
truth of things, and subjectively they conform to the nature of human 
reason'. As such they are universal and necessary. Consequently there 
is in Coleridge’s theory a close kinship between imagination and the 
ideas of reason. 

Fancy is a mechanistic or associationistio principle, which does not 
grasp the conceptions of the understanding. Its operations have no 
universality. The little universialitv that may be present here is only 
contingent, not necessary. It is a faculty giving rise to compound 
images. It arranges the past experiences in a new way by associating 
one with the other. In all this, the mind is pa wive, it is “ a lazy looker- 

on an external world.Any system built on the passiveness of 

the mind 1 must be false, as a system ” (To Poole, March 28, 1801). 
Even in nature there is, he argues, a principle of law, analogous to 
imagination, operating and endeavouring to break forth; and as it breaks 
forth, the phenomena become spiritual and one with our consciousness. 
It is the same principle that ‘ exists in man as intelligence and self- 
consciousness ” (BL 1. 176). This imagination too is active and passive. 
It is ‘ joined to a superior voluntary control over it ’ (BL 1. 86). The 
volitional energy is absent in “ the streamy nature of the associative 
faculty ” (AP 64). 

These two faculties can and do exist together in a variety of ways. 
But in each case one. can determine which one is the basic faculty on 
which the other is founded. Thus Spenser is said to have ‘ fancy under 
conditions of imagination. He has an imaginative fancy, but be has not 
imagination ’ (MC 38). Fancy here is a principle governing mere 
rhetorical figures or metaphysical wit. ‘ Milton had a highly imagina¬ 
tive, Cowley a very fanciful mind ’ (BL 1.62). Fancy here appears to 
imply a loose connection of the poet’s heart and intellect with 1 the great 
appearances of Nature ... in the shape of formal similes ’. (To 
Southey; July 29, 1802; to Southebv, September 10, 1802.) The 
thought and feeling present in the expressions of fancy is ‘ incompatible 
with the steady fervour of a mind possessed and filled with the grandeu. 
of its subject ’ (BL 2.68). 

6. The distinction between the primary and the secondary forms 
of imagination involves a differentiation of the unconscious from the 
conscious activity. The truly artistic imagination, Coleridge avers, is an 
echo of the primary, and yet it differs from it because this one ‘ Co-exists 

with the Conscious will ’ (BL I. 202). Still it is “ identical with the ' 
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primary in the kind of it? agency, differing only in degree , and in the 
modi of its operation ” (BL I. 202). ; 
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There have been critics who sought to trace this distinction to the 
Germans with whom Coleridge was greatly acquainted. When 
Sehelling observes : “ Es ist das Diehtungsvermogen, was in der ersten 
Potetiz die ursprungliche Anschanung ist, und ungekehrt, es ist nur die 
in der hocks ten Potenz sie wiederholende produktive Anschanung, was 
wir Diehtungsvermogen nennen. Es ist ein und dasselbe, was in beiden 
tatig ist, das Einzige wodurch wir fahing sind, auch das Widersprechende 
Zu denken und Zusammenzu—fassen die Einbildungskrafl ” (Werke, 
3.626 )—he seems to have suggested tiie idea of the primary imagination 
also. In an earlier passage (Werke, 3.271), Sehelling distinguishes 
conscious imagination from unconscious perception. Coleridge appears 
to accept the source of imagination as the unconscious. As he remarked, 
“ there is in genius itself an unconscious activity; nay, that is the geniua 
in the man of genius ”. (MC, 210.) But this doctrine appears to go 
back to Mesmer whose teachings present the theory of a dynamic 
unconscious. All these views, however, are not taken over by Coleridge 
in their setting or with their precise significance. He sought to evolve 
an altogether new theory, a theory not found in any of the critics who are 
said to have influenced his doctrine. The term Einbildungskraft appears 
in J. G. E. Maass’s work, Versuch iiber die Einbildungskraft (1797), 
which Coleridge borrowed and annotated. Schelling’s Lectures on the 
method of academic Studies (1803) also has it. But' in the hands of 
Coleridge it is not a simple shaping into one. It is too complex an 
activity to express which precisely he had to invent a new term, 
esemplastic. 

Coleridge held the. primary imagination to be “ the living power 
and prime agent of all human perception, and as a repetition in the finite 
mind of the eternal act of creation in the infinite I AM ” (BL 1. 202). 
Sarah Coleridge stated (BT^ 18-17 Edn, 1.297) that in his copy of the book 
her father ‘ stroked out ’ the sentence. Possibly he felt like giving a 
new name to this faculty, or he intended to reword it. He never* 
repudiated this doctrine at any time. He once observed : “ That which 
we find in ourselves is gradu mutato the substance and the life of all our*, 
knowledge. Without this latent presence of the * I AM ’ all modes of, 
existence in the external world would flit before us as coloured shadows 
(First Lay Sermon, Appendix B). The ‘ T AM ’, he argues, is the same . 
as spirit, self, self-consciousness (BL 1. 183). Even in 1806 he stated, 
in a letter to Clarkson that “ reflexion seems the first approach to, and . 
shadow of, the divine permanency; the first effect of divine working in . 
us to find the Past and Future with the Present, and thereby to let in - 
upon us some faint glimmering of that State in which Past, Present and , 
Future are coadunated in the adorable I AM ”, 
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The secondary imagination functions within a limited field. Those 
TJniversals that are beyond this power come under the field of operation 
of the primary imagination. Even though the secondary imagination 
has to ‘ idealise and unify ’, it cannot unify at least the universals. 
Hence its field is restricted to those objects which “as objects are 
essentially fixed and dead ”. It is the ever active, creative power 
directed to the physical phenomena. 

7. The two forms are essentially forms of perception and 
apprehension. With Kant he holds that imagination is essential to all 
perception of objects; He uses the term perception in this context to 
mean the direct awareness of reason. The concepts of understanding 
are impossible if this understanding is not aided by imagination; nor can 
imagination apprehend the true character of the particulars of sense in 
the absence of any aid from the conceptual activity of the understanding. 
As such even in the most elementary acts of perception, there is imagina¬ 
tion. This is the primary imagination present in the perceptions of 
daily life. That form of the creative power which gives an individuality 
to the rational insight of the universal is the primary imagination. Since 
it offers an individuality it is a “repetition of the eternal act of creation”. 
In this repetition the concrete individual comes to embody value. It is 
creative in the sense that it makes possible an external world of objects 
to the self. Here we exercise our power unconsciously. Without it no 
perception is possible. Hence it is said that “ the primary imagination 
(is) the living power and prime agent of all human perception ”. All 
other mental activities are the developments or products of the primary 
or foundational activity. 

8. The primary imagination is “a repetition in the finite mind 
of the eternal act of creation in the infinite I AM. The secondary 
imagination I consider as an echo of the former, co-existing with the 
conscious will, yet still as identical with the primary in the kind of it® 
agency, and differing only in degree arid in the mode of its operation 
Thee primary imagination is the basic condition which seeks to explain 
why we have a world of experience. Through a “ confluence of OUT 
recollections we establish a centre, as it were, a sort of nucleus in the 
reservoir of the soul ”. (BE 2-182.) The idea of the nexus effectitu 
originates in the mind as a law which alone can reduce the manifold of 
sense into unity (Fr. 513). This nexus is the I AM, the self, or the self- 
consciousness. If embodies an eternal act of creation. Consequently 
he speaks of the dependence of perception ' on the memory and imagina¬ 
tion ’ (The Friend E 248). Memory is one of the factors accounting for' 
the self-identity, of the agent Of all experience. 
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The imagination present in the perceptions of the creative artist is 
secondary. The utilitarian world presented by the primary is raised here 
to one of value. The world is created anew as an object of contempla¬ 
tion. The same imaginative activity is here intensified and it is directed 
by the will. It is voluntary and is therefore free. This secondary 
imagination is the basic condition which seeks to explain how the world 
of experience is to be grasped in a fuller unity so that we can have the 
most vital experience of reality. It grasps the whole in which it 
functions purposively. The teleology immanent in the universe, he says, 
is “ analogous to the causality of the human will ” (Fr 512). It is a 
conscious purpose, an awareness of the end to be realised, that directs 
the secondary imagination. 

The will is also operative in the primary imagination which reveals 
the objects of perception and renders them conceptually to and by the 
mind. But the objects of the secondary are concrete. This secondary 
imagination breaks up the original perception into its sense-data and 
constructs a new concrete picture. “ It dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in 
order to recreate; or where this process is rendered impossible, vet still 
at all events, it struggles to idealise and to unify. It is essentially vital, 
even as all objects (as objects) are essentially fixed and dead ” (BL 1.202b 
Both the primary and the secondary are constructive, buf it is only the 
latter that is destructive. The struggle to unify characterising the 
secondary imagination is the absorption of experiences into a coherent 1 
whole. The poet feels the need to create a coherent system of reality; 
and he embodies the experience in a wider and all-inclusive imaginative 
pattern. This is a felt' need for a single imaginative apprehension of the 
whole significance of life. In realising this it has to destroy the atomic 
isolation in which the objects are perceived. This creative activity then 
brings forth a * charm of novelty ’. Such a picture is not created by the 
primary imagination ‘ in consequence of the film of familiarity and 
selfish solicitude ’. The familiar in normal life ceases to be useful the- 
moment it loses its apparent character. The selfish solicitude is always 
intent on maintaining the distinction between persons and things since 
it is a separating or dividing force. This is contrary to social ends and to 
the sociability of the species. The central doctrine of Coleridge’s theory 
is that poetry " is purely human; for. all its materials are from the mind, 
and all His prodftets are fra 1 the mind (L 311). It is the nature of the 
fine arts “ to express in intellectual purposes, thoughts, conceptions, and 
sentiments which have their origin in the human mind ” (L 313). This 
function is realised by the imaginative activity. 

9. Imagination is essentially- vital in the sense that it * informs 
and aab^aeies othet • etjaiencea \ The objects are objects, only for the 
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imagination, because it is the primary imagination that creates for us 
the world of objects. Then if the objects are said to be ‘ fixed and dead \, 
Coleridge might be referring to the things prior to their becoming the 
objects, to the things-in-themselves that may be supposed to exist 
independent of the precipient. He may also be meaning that the objects 
of the primary imagination compared with those of the secondary, are 
‘ fixed and dead In normal life we look at the objects as means, as so 
many utilities, as counters. But when the conscious imagination is 
focussed on them they appear as ends in themselves; and they are 
vitalised because they are integrated, to that consciousness in which the 
artist participates. Imagination is the process whereby the objects are 
charged with consciousness. At the level of the primary imagination 
we are not aware of this because of the ulterior ends governing our 
experience, and the world at this level may appear vital, but we do not 
here apprehend the living principle inherent in the world of objects. 
This living principle for its own sake is apprehended at the level of the 
secondary imagination. This vitality may be a case of self-projection 
at the earlier level, but at this level it is vitality that’ is felt to be real. 
Consequently the objects appear more complex and more significant. 

The objects at the level of the primary belong to the epistemological 
situation; and at that of the secondary they are apprehended as having 
an ontological status. This status is intuited; and in intuiting we create 
for ourselves that existence or that value which they embody. The 
creative act in one of its essential forms is present in such a situation if 
only because the intuited value renders the object vital to us. In itself 
the object is fixed and definite.' But in relation to the percipient it 
reveals a life that is dynamic, a life which is its specific characteristic. 
It is an element in the creative process of the universe. 

10. When Coleridge spoke of the imaginative act as the ‘ dim 
analogue of the creation’, he had in his mind Berkeley’s remark: 

,T Certainly we ourselves create in some wise whenever we imagine *’ 

( Commonplace Book, 101). More or less in the same manner, 
Coleridge said in his famous Ode : 

" We receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live ”. 

According to Berkeley the action of the will is necessary for giving rise 
to the ideas of the imagination. The spirit 1 producing or otherwise 
operating about- ’ ideas is called will ( Principles , 27). ’ The ideaB formed 
by the imagination * have ‘ an entire dependence on the will* (Third' 
Dialogue). 
im agination 


Coleridge^ spoke of choice being present in, the- primary 
, and# wiH jri the other. 'As an activity, the imagination 
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too must arise from the volition. The volitional can have a conscious 
or unconscious purpose. The former is the character of the secondary 
which in intuiting the nature of the world, intuits its real character, its 

9 

essential truth. 

In his letter of 23rd March, 1801 to Poole he speaks of truth being 
a species of revelation. Then he proceeds to examine the nature of the 
mind. He is convinced that the mind is not passive. “ If the mind he 
not passive, if it be indeed made in God’s Image, and that, too, in the 
sublimest sense, the Image of the Creator, there is ground for suspicion 
that any system built on the passiveness of the mind must be false, as a 
system ”. It is the dynamism of the mind that is basic to any system 
of thought seeking to interpret the nature of the world in which we live, 
struggle and realise. Here he feels the need for a new theory of 
perception because he is convinced that the mind is not a passive 
receptacle. Sensation is not the whole of perceptual awareness. The 
mind is active because it brings together the varied data of sense. This 
activity is called the primary imagination which gives a form or shape 
to the varied impressions. Even then the shape given is purely intel¬ 
lectual or ideational; and it may or may not agree with that of the given 
manifold. It is here that the secondary imagination operates by 
revealing the agreement of the external with the internal, by revealing 
the organic unity of the world with the consciousness of the individual, 
and by revealing the oneness of the creativity of Nature with that of the 
human mind. 

Imagination secondary thus seeks to reveal the animating principle 
operating in the Universe, a principle which alone can explain Reality. 
In a letter to Godwin (1800), he speaks of his “ endeavour to destroy the" 
old antithesis of words and things, elevating, as it were, words into things 
and living things too ”. The primary imagination destroys the old 
antithesis, the old dualism of words and things. If elevates the word 
into the thing. But the secondary imagination completes this process 
by elevating if into a living thing. In this process it works as passion. 

In a letter of December 1811 he observes: “ It will not be by 
dates that posterity will judge of the originality of a poem; but by the 
original spirit itself. This is to be found neither in a tale however 
interesting, whiclf is but the canvas; no, nor yet in the Eapcy or the 
imagery—which are but forms and colours—it is, a subtle spirit, all in 
each part, reconciling and unifying all. Passion, imagination are its 
most appropriate names; but even these say liftlor-rfor if must" be no? 
merely, passion but poetio passion, poetio imagination Now the 
mature, of .fission is io make the indiyiduel forget himself, forget the. 
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proper distinctions governing the familiar world of selfish solicijude. 
Poetic passion is a more refined one. It reconciles and unifies all. It’ 
is all-inclusive. 

At its height the imagination secondary is poetic passion. The 
poetic passion impregnates the data of experience and contemplation 
‘ with an interest not their own ’ (L 312). The aesthetic pleasure thus 
arises not from the thing presented prior to the creative act, but from 
what is represented by the artist (L 312). Prior to the act the data are 
not unified, not significant enough. In unifying them, imagination 
breathes into the whole something of its own character. 

11. Imagination has a tendency to use words by elevating them 
into things. In other words, it seeks to employ words metaphorically. 
Metaphors are apprehended primarily as images. These images exist 
at the two levels of imagination in two different ways. At the lower 
level, the image does not absorb our attention into itself; if claims no 
independent or significant character. It functions almost like a counter. 

“ Imagery, affecting incidents, just thoughts, interesting personal or 
domestic feelings ”, and expression of these in the form of a poem “ may 
all by incessant effort be acquired as a trade.” But there is a power 
which is inborn. It is “ the sense of musical delight ” which ” is a 
gift of imagination ”, This gift ” together with the power of reducing 
multitude into unity of effect, and modifying a series of thoughts by 
some one predominant thought or feeling, may be cultivated and improv¬ 
ed, but can never be learned. It is in these that poeta nascitur non fit ”. 
(BL 2.14). The image resulting from poetic passion is a product of the 
secondary imagination. As emerging from this source, it carries with 
if the character of passion and moves in the same rhythm. Yef it is 
something not common to all human beings. The primary imagination 
is present in all, but the secondary is only in a few; and these few are 
the creative artists who are bom with the gift. Consequently what 
distinguishes an artist from any other human being is the presence 
in him of the secondary imagination. 

If the images themselves are not modified by the imaginative 
activity, “ poetry becomes flattened info mere didactics of practice, 
or evaporated into a hazy, unthoughtful day-dreaming ” (L 11). This 
modifying process secures the ' definiteness and articulation of imagery 
and also the ‘ framework of objectivity.’ And the tWo forms in which 
the images exist are present in two different activities. In the activity 
of fancy the adages are unrelated, and they have no necessary origination 
from the poetic imagination. They are merely the images existing: a* 
the level of the primary imagination, The images modified into a ntftty 
ard those changed with the po§fe& passion; and these JtoageS j 
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clues to an apprehension of the poetic intuitions. In other words, they 
otter the clues to an understanding of the existence or being of the world, 
an understanding with which we are not familiar in normal life because 
of the “selfish solicitude which does not allow us to tear off the film of 
familiarity. 

12,. That which distinguishes the normal individual from the 
genius is the latter's “ intuition of absolute existence ”. This intuition 
makes him realise within himselfa something ineffably greater than 
his own iridivdual nature ”. How does he have this idea? Our sources 
of knowledge are the senses and the understanding. The senses 
“ supply only surfaces, undulations, phantoms ”. The instruments of 
sensation “ furnish only the chaos, the shapeless elements of sense ”. 
The “ moulds and mechanism of the understanding ” result “ in 
individualization, in outlines and differencings by quantity and 
relation ” (Fr 520). Imagination, on the other hand, is concerned with 
existence; and in the language of the categories it is preoccupied with 
quality. As a principle of shapeliness it resolves the chaos; and as the 
secondary imagination it, intuits the impersonal, the universal. Such a 
creative principle, Coleridge says, is not only analogous to the creativity 
of nature, but basic to the entire human life as such. It is the stuff of 
our lives and dreams. It intuits the Platonic Ideas. 

The primary imagination is thus essentially utilitarian, concerning 
itself with the appearance. The secondary is actively concerned with 
reality, expressing no utilities, but values. The former preserves the 
dualism of normal life, while the latter seeks to transcend the dualistie 
or the pluralistic Universe. It is this secondary imagination that 
contains “ the seeds of all moral and scientific improvement ”. This 
“ imagination is the distinguishing characteristic of man as a progressive 
being ” (]^ 300), for the simple reason that it “ combines many cir¬ 
cumstances into one moment of consciousness ”, and “ tends to produce 
that ultimate end of all human thought and human feeling, unity *' • 
(Tj 30), It is the greatest faculty of the human mind. 
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In international law ‘title to territory' must be an important topic 
as sovereignty is territorial and not personal. Title to territory again 
is linked up with the questions of territorial integrity and territorial 
change. Without a correct ascertainment of title there may be 
frequent territorial disputes. These may be of a legal or non-legal 
character. In the former case the task of the court or the tribunal 
is “to decide on the basis of law where title actually exists.’’ 1 In 
the other case also it is imperative to ascertain correctly where the 
title jn law resides. Nineteenth century saw a larger number of terri¬ 
torial disputes than any earlier one and we are warned that they are 
increasing in number.® That perhaps lies in the lo?ic of a territorially 
fragmented world. But in every case the title must be correctly ascer¬ 
tained. 

Title to territory has been acquired through various methods. 
There is no unanimity among the writers with regard to their number, 8 
Yet state practices and the jurists usually recognize five principal 
methods which are (1) Occupation, (2) Cession, (3) Conquest and 
Subjugation, (4) Prescription, (5) and Accretion To some 4 occupation 
and cession are the most important. But perhaps occupation today 
has not the same significance as it had in the age of discovery, though 
it is still important in the case of abandonments and boundary dis¬ 
putes.® Cession involving territorial change is important, though 
volantary cessions are rare. In cession complications may arise re¬ 
garding the question of plebiscite. Title by conquest and subjugation, 
though sanctioned by traditional international law, has been rejected 
in a sense in the League Covenant.,* the Kellogg Pact/ and the U.N. 

1 Hill, Norman—Claim# to Territory in International Late and Relatione (1915', p.20 

* Ibid., p. 29. 

1 Oppmbeini (Lauterpacbt 1 — national Lau>, Vol, I, 8*h Edition (1956), p. 645*, 
Fenwick— International Law , 3rd Edition 11949), p. 313. In Opperbeim we havo five 
methods : Fenwick mentions two more, vie,, treaties of pea-e and assimilation. 

4 Briefly—The Lam of Nations, 4th Edition (1949), p. 143; Bvarlien—4n 
Introduction to thp Law of Nations (1965) F. 169. 

1 Fen wicfcoceupation 'has been’ the moat important method—Dicldosoll At his 
book Law of pesos (1951) observes . . the law of discovery and occupation took shape 
in the years oi ooWnial expansion and reached maturity la the nineteenth oentory poly to 
lose most of iteprsetfcal importance", pp. 46-7. 

,4 Article 10. 

T Article I 
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Chur ter.® Prescription and Accretion are of minor importance. An 
assessment of the relative importance of these methods in the present 
context may be suggested as an interesting line of study. 

International jurists have classified these methods into original 
and derivative. To some® cession is a derivative method while all the 
other four are original. It is doubtful if all will concur in this view. 
For example, regard'ng Prescription it is not definite as to whether 
it is original or derivative. 1 ® And if Prescription can be viewed as a 
derivative method on the ground of the existence of a former owner, 
Conquest and Subjugation can also be and on the same ground. 
Moreover Conquest with Subjugation involves territorial change and 
transfer like Cession. But one is forced, the other is voluntary. In 
fact Fenwick 11 uses the term ‘forced cession’ for conquest. And if 
title by voluntary transfer is derivative, that by compelled transfer 
can also be. An agreed stand among the authors and the jurists 
would remove many elements of ambiguity and would lend precision 
to the topic. Let us turn to an analysis of these methods. 

Occupation 


Occupation is an original method and not derivative as it “does 
not involve the transfer of sovereignty from one state to another.” 1 * 
Occupation may or may not be linked up with discovery. 1 * And the 
law and character of occupation have evolved through different 
stages. 1 ® 

Before the age of Discovery and prior to the emergence of the 
modern state system state territory was believed to be the property 
of the monarchs and titles were claimed and conceded on the grounds 
of Conquest, marriage, inheritance, cession etc. 1 * With the discovery 
of the New World new types of legal claims on the basis of the Papal 
Bulls were put forward by Spain and Portugal. 1 ® But such claims. 
were not recognized by England, France, and Holland, and jurists 
like Grotius also questioned their validity. In their quest for a more 
scientific and logical basis for til les the European nations hit upon 
the ‘mere fact of discovery’ as the guiding norm. But the argument 


1 Article 8, paragraph 4. 

* Oppeoheim *L«uterp*cht)-Op cit,, P. 643. 
w Svarliea— Op. cit., p. 180 , 

11 Fenwiok ~0p. cit., p. 869: Sehwawenherger in The M*mnl of International Law 
doe* not recognise conquest u a wpatate method but pnta it within the citegorv ef eoaaron, 
w Backworth -Digest of International Law tl9IO), Vol. I. p.101. 
u Hack worth—UifMt I, p. 401. 

Sear lien— Op. ait , P. 169. 

W Hill—Op. cit., pp. 148-4. 

14 Hill-Op. eit., p. 148. 
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of‘discovery’, though valid at the beginning, was soon found to be 
inadequate and came to be buttressed by the principles of‘possession’, 
‘occupation’, and ‘effective occupation’. 

The argument of discovery’ thus ripens into the norm of occupa¬ 
tion in the evolutionary process. For title by discovery, it was con¬ 
tended by the jurists and established through the cases,.could not be 
a permanent, valid, and definitive title unless it was followed up by 
actual possession and occupation. 17 Discovery, Moore observes, “gives 
only an inchoate title, which must be confirmed by use or settle* 
menl.’’ 18 That was also the view of Chief Justice Marshal of the 
United Slates Supreme Court in the case Johnson V. Mcintosh 1 * 
(1828). That is also laid down in the Island of Palmas (or Miangas) 
case 20 (1923) and Clipperton Island Arbitration 21 (1931) between France 
and Mexico. The award went in favour of France as the title by 
discovery was not perfected and completed by occupation. 

That title by discovery is an imperfect title can also be proved 
by reference to recent researches and opinions, 22 Discovery in the 
sense of ‘physical discovery' or simple ‘visual apprehension’ cannot 
establish valid title. Supplemented by symbolic acts of possession 
and not effective occupation it may create valid title but this title may 
be lost by the effective occupation of the area by some other State. 
In other words title by discovery accompanied with merely symbolic 
acts of possession may be superseded by titles acquired . through posses¬ 
sion, settlement and effective occupation. 23 Hence inchoate title of 
discovery must sooner or later ripen into real title of occupation or it 
“perishes, and any other state can then acquire the territory by means 
of an effective occupation.’ 21 

Title by Discovery has thus been replaced by the title of occupa¬ 
tion. Occupation is defined as “the act of appropriation by a state by 
which it intentionally acquires sovereignty over such territory as is 
at the time not under the sovereignty of another state.’’ 28 Two charac¬ 
teristic features of occupation follow herefrom. One is that the 
territory that can be occupied must be unappropriated: it must be 

17 Vattel— Droit det. Oeni. Eog. trans I, 207, quoted and supported by Fenwick in 
bis International, Law p. 315; Moore— Digest of International Law (1903), Vol. I. §§.80,81 
for important details and facts and opinions; Oppenbeim (Lauferpacht)— Op. oit,, I, pp. 558-9 1 . 
» Moore— Digeit, 1, p. 258. , 

** He observed that title by discovery “might be consummated by possession-” See 
H!oonr~Digeit, 1, p 259. 

M Hackworth— Digeit, 1, p. 809; Briggs—-The Law of Nationi (1068), p. 248. 

* Backwortb —Digeit I, p, 401. - ■ . s '■ 

® lleckvroi&k^Digeit, I, pp. 898-0. , , 

j n Keller, LdtsHayn, and M*nn—Creation of Righti of Sovereignty through Sgytbolie 
del* (19w p».y4$-f>i MQQT0~Digeit, I, p. 262. ' r 

i? > V". Oppettbeim (jdiotfrpsebt) —Op. eit-., I, p, 899, 
f; Oppe»b«il» eit., Is p. 665. 
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res nullius or terra nullius. That does not mem that it is to he 
uninhabited. It signifies that it should not be “already occupied 
by a people or state whose political organization is.such as to causa 
its prior rights of occupancy to be recognised.”* 8 It is this charac¬ 
teristics in particular which lends to occupation an original character. 
There is no transfer of title : there is the first acquisition of title and 
that is not possible unless the area is unappropriated. It is this 
point which distinguishes occupation from both Cession and Subju¬ 
gation, where the territory in question was under the sovereignty 
of some other state. The second characteristic is that it must be 
an act of appropriation culminating in th3 intentional acquisition 
of sovereignty over the territory. There should be the intentiou ; 
but that by itself will not be adequate ; it should manifest itself in 
the objective physical act of appropriation. This act of appropriation 
would mean different doses and degrees of action in different cases. 
But in any case this element is essential in converting the inchoate 
title of discovery into a final and definitive one. It connotes ‘taking 
of possession’, settlement and occupation. There is no strict un¬ 
animity among the jurists as to what exactly this act of appropriation 
would signify. Some* 7 suggest that only symbolic acts of annexation 
would satisfy the requirement in the case of “a region completely 
uninhabited and seldom frequented.” But Oppenheim lays down 
the two necessary conditions in this connection which are possession 
and administration. With these two conditions fulfilled occupation 
becomes real and effective as distinguished from fictitious occupation. 
Possession connotes some settlement on the territory which can 
maintain the authority of the acquiring state. And after possession 
there should be some kind of administration to show that “the terri¬ 
tory is really governed by the new possessor.” The trend then is 
definitely towards the doctrine of ‘Effective Occupation’.** That is 
evidenced from the convention** signed at St. Germain-en-Laye on 
September 10, 1919, which replaced the Berlin Act 80 of 1885. Under 
Actile 10 of this Convention of 1919 “the signatory powers acknowledge 
their obligation to maintain in the regions under their control actual 

* Fenwick—Op. oit.. p. 345. 

77 The semes rf the authors who support this stand are listed in Hackworth— 
I. p. 402. They are Lindley, Sinedelaod Heydte. ' 

47 Hsckworth— Digett I, p 896. 

44 Hackworth—Digest I, p. 408. '■ . • 1 

» Fenwick—Op. cit, P. 849 The Heflin Act was adopted at the Rerhn Oonfereuoe of 
where the signatories itt relation to the possession of the African territories introduced 
•he systtm of notification by the occupying power of itsinteation to take o*et the. territory. 
The Ao»>- wai limited to the region* of Africat hut the convention (Art. 10) is not. See 
Westiake— International Law I, 1910 pp. 106-111 Cor the Berlin Aot< : , 4 , , 
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authority and police forces sufficient to insure protection for persons 
and property and, if the case should arise, freedom for commerce 
and transit.” In the Palmas Island Case (1928) the principle was 
noted that “occupation, to constitute a claim to territorial sovereignty 
must be effective, that is, offer certain guarantees to other states 
and nationals.”* 1 The same point of view was echoed in the leading 
case, as many consider, on the subject, viz., the case of Eastern 
Greenland** (1933). The PCIJ held in this case—“A claim tu 
sovereignty based not upon some particular act or title such as a 
treaty of cession, but merely upon continued display of authority, 
involves two elements each of which must be shown to exist: the 
intention and will to act as sovereign, and some actual exercise or 
display of such authority.” This ‘actual exercise or display of 
authority’ connotes the norm of effective occupation and not fictitious, 
paper or symbolic occupation. Iw the Minquiera and Ecrehos case 
(1953) the ICJ gave its verdict in favour of the United Kingdom 
on the ground that the alleged original feudal title to these groups 
of islands claimed by France must lapse in the face of the facts that 
the British authorities in the past and also “during the greater part 
of the nineteenth century and in the twentieth century have 
exercised state functions in respect of the yroup" of islands.™ This 
is how the modern trend has definitely been towards effective 
occupation. 

But what does‘effective occupation’mean? Does it mean occu¬ 
pation in such a manner as to enforce immediately, on the spot and 
always the authority of the possessor state ? That can hardly be the 
logical interpretation. And Vonder Heydte states the most rational 
view when he argues that “effective occupation as generally required 
does not imply its extension to every nook and corner.”* 4 A strong 
force may be placed in the centre from which flying columns may be 
sent around and there will be virtually effective occupation if they can 
guarantee the minimum of legal order and protection.** In the 
Minquiers and Ecrehos (1953) cases the same point of view Was 
upheld by Judge Basdevant in his separate opinion. 


31 Green —International Law through the cates (1951) p. 35?, 

*• Green—Op. cit.. pp. 127 ff. 

® I-CReport*, 1953. A.J.I.L. 1954, pp. 313*328 in (be Motion on ■ J&dioial 
Decision*. t • 

* „ 84 Hejdte —tRweocerp. fpnbolie Annexation and Virtual BjleoUvtncoti in 

tnfanationti L*r , laA.J.I.L, (1235), p. 468. 

H ■ W.i*tithesit. bfi-oofcatf ‘fo ; we readers (bat thin i« also.the meaning at tf■etivs oerspfc' 
(ion snider Article 12 d(heBegie Convention IV of 1907 in the eased 1 War. 
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And if this be tbe meaning of effective occupation, it may be 
asked, as some point out, if occupation would involve and require 
settlement. If there can be effective control over tbe area without 
settlement, then perhaps the requirements of effective occupation 
can be fulfilled. By means of aircraft “unsettled" areas of wide 
extent may be controlled by the possessor state from a distance and 
“such means do not necessarily involve settlement."*' This may be 
theoretically possible in the case of ‘unsettled’ areas. But there 
will be the risk of this title being destroyed by the superior titles 
based on settlement and more effective occupation. These principles 
of effective occupation will be applied in the case of any conflict 
regarding title to the Moon. 

Effective occupation must not be confused with constructive 
occupation under which whole territory was claimed to be. occupied on 
the basis of settlement in a part, though in the territory outside the 
settled area the control was not effective. Effective occupation 
dootrine would rule out as invalid claims based on constructive occu¬ 
pation.* 7 But in the past there were many examples of claims to 
occupation of the vast inland areas on the basis of settlement on the 
coast or on tbe mouth of a river.* 8 This was particularly bo in the 
case of the New World after discovery. The Latin American states 
succeeded to these claims in some modified and revised form through 
the doctrine of Uti Possidetis ** of 1810. We come across again the 
‘hinterland’, ‘spheres of influence’, ‘spheres of rights’ theories applied 
by the colonizing powers in the case of the African continent. 

This ‘hinterland’ doctrine was “in reality an application of the 
principle of contiguity”. 40 This doctrine of ‘territorial propinquity’ 
has been used to support some of the claims to territories in the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions. But this doctrine cannot be accepted as the 
Tribunal in the Palmas Island case (1928) rejected it by pointing out 
that there is “no foundation in international law for titles based upon 
contiguity’’.* 1 

Tbe question of occupation of the Arctic and Antarctic regions may 
create a lot of controversies and complications. On account of the 


** Hjde—International Late tl845>, Vol. I, p. 331. 
w Fenwick—Up. ct't., p. 849. 

M Fenwick— Op. eit., p 8.8. ...... . . .. 

tt Hill—Op. oit., pp. 164-6. Limited space does not permit the discussion at the 

doc^bj. lW . a distinction between the theory of oontfneity and the 

theory of continuity can be drawn. Starke-^ An Induction to International J.a» 

eU,,p. 168; Qtt*ar~Op o»*» pp 889*888} Ha okwortb—Oiyert,I. p. 407i 

Q, W»^t-%biorta P l P^tilt* iu IjmW pp. mi 
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extreme rigours of climate occupation in the technical sense may- not 
be possible. Claims on the basis of geographical contiguity have.; 
occassionally been made but they have no sound footing. Expeditions. 
have frequently been sponsored and encouraged by the states. The, 
strategic importance of these regions is increasingly being'felt. The 
‘sector principle’ has been sought to be applied by different countries. 
The res communis formula for these regions as in the case of the 
high seas offers no practical solution. A new form of occupation is 
designed through the air bases aod the weather stations built in different 
sectors. The question of rivalry regarding these regions 41 may ruin 
interstate amity. The possibility of internationalization of these regions 
under some control or supervision of the U.N. should be explored, 43 
though in the case of the Arctic regions the Sector principle on the 
basis of geographical propinquity has been sought to be applied. 

Cession : 

Another important method of acquisition of title to territory is 
Cession. It is “the transfer of sovereignty over state territory by the 
owner state to another state’’. 44 If title by occupation is akin to the 
conception of property ownership in private jurisprudence with the 
requirements of corpus and animus, 1 * cession as a mode would remind 
us of “title by deed of transfer in municipal law’’. 4 ® The transfer of 
title by cession usually lakes place through a treaty between the two 
parties, the ceding state and the acquiring state. The treaty of cession 
stipulates the exact extent of territory ceded and may also lay down 
the conditions of cession which would vary fiom case to case. The 
treaty rights of cession may be subject to constitutional restrictions 
the violation of which may invalidate the treaty of cession. 47 The 
parties in a treaty of cession “must be states’’, and “only those 
cessions in which both subjects are states concern the Law of 
Nations”. 48 


There is a growing volume of literature on the question of the Arotie 
regions. Jeeanp— Sovereignty in Antartra. _ A.J.I.L., 19*7; Oppenheim 


and Antartie 

_ . ... iLaulerpaobt) 

Op. cit., I, F.N. 656-7; Daniel—Con/feet o/ Sovereignties in the Antarctic, Year Book 
of World Affairs, 19*9; SvarLeo— Op. cit, pp 173-7; Two Articles bv Hay ton and Toma 
in A.J.I.L., 1956; Hyde— Op. cit., I pp. 347 855; Haekwortb — Digest I, pp. 449 ff. 

41 On the question whether the U.N. can exercise jurisdiction on the Antarctic 
region, see Lsuterpachfc —“Contemporary Practice af the United Kingdrm in the field of 
International Law-Survey and Comment", only pp. 409-418 of this Article in International 
and Oompnratije Law Quarterly, 1956. 

44 Oppfheim (Lauterpacht)— Op. c*f., p, 547 , 

41 Lauftirpecht--Private Law sources and analogue of International Law- llfttf). 

» F«twivk-v; <p. «*- p. 358. 

fd?** -See Oppdnmm (LauterpaqhU, Op. cit. § 497 for detoils. , 
l & \0wx ' i Op- cit, p. 547. 
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There can be cession of a part of the territory or of the whole* 
In the latter case it becomes an instance of total merger. And the 
treaty of cession may be “the outcome of peaceable negotiations or 
of war*. The former is a case of voluntary cession, the latter of 
forced cession The motives in the case of voluntary cession may 
be gift or merger. And in the past during the days of absolutism 
there were cessions in marriage contracts or by testamentary disposi* 
tions. For better frontier fixation exchanges of territory can also 
be found. And there have also been sales, pledge and lease. 

Cession, it is argued, should be followed by physical possession 
of the ceded territory by the new owner state. But technically and 
formally the validity of c3ssion does not depend on the act of posses* 
sion, though that is necessary for the acquiring state to make its 
authority effective in the ceded area. 

Third states normally can have no right to veto cession between 
other states. But exceptionally this right may emerge on account 
of the right of pre-emption of the vetoing state on the basis of a 
previous treaty, or if the cessnn is a forced oue through unlawful war. 
But though not having a veto right third states, it is argued,** can 
have a right to intervene in the interest of balance of power. It is 
doubtful if this stand will be accepted by all today in the U.N. era 
where the ‘balance of power’ principle has been abandoned. The 
third state cannot have the freedom of unilateral intervention but may 
and should refer the case to the Security Council. 50 

Cessions involve transfer of territory and the inhabitants thereof 
to,the sovereignty of the new owner state. The idea that men should 
not be tossed this way and that according to the mercy of the monarchs 
and the leaders has raised the question of plebiscite in the case of 
cession. Grotius 51 was in favour of plebiscite in a sense. But 
inspite of the support of Grotius the question of plebiscite 
was “abandoned by diplomats, condemned by the majority of 
writers on international law, and forgotten by the world at large”. 
Yet the issue came to the fore after the First World War in connection 
with the principle of self-determination. Sa The greatest champion 
of plebiscite was Woodrow Wilson himself who inimitably said that 


*» Oppenheim (Bauterpocht)—Op. cit. p. 551; Q. Wright—A study of Wsr (1942) Vol. 
11. P 778. 

80 Sea mV book—International Law Re-defined: Chapter os the Compulsive methods 
undwt the U.N. Charter. _ . 

„ 11 De Jure Belli Ac Pacis. Bog. Trans 8k, II, Oh. VI. Sec. 4. p. 261-' TM 
Sovereignty over • pert of * people cannot be alienated by the people against the will of i he 
pert,” _ 

8 Sftmh Wnnnbangh—Plebiscites sines the World. Wnt (19681 Vol. I. p. 8, 

4-9014P-VI 
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"no right, anywhere exists to hand peoples about from sovereignty to 
sovereignty as if they were property”. Ss Actually several 19th century 
treaties of cession contained plebiscite as a condition of their validity. 
But inspite of these developments plebiscite as a condition of validity 
of cession has not been established under international law.** In other 
words international ltw, as it is now, permits cession even without 
plebiscite. 

If cession may comprise the totality of the territory of the ceding 
state and may amount to merger, a point may be raised if India's 
title to Kashmir may not be justified under the international law of 
cession The Instrument of Accession of an Indian native state could 
not be regarded as a Treaty before independence as the native states 
were not sovereign. 55 But after transfer of power Kashmir regained 
its paramountoy and became a sovereign state 58 and in that capacity 
acceded to Iudia. May not this accession be viewed as a kin 1 of 
cession involving totality of territory and amounting to merger with 
the Indian Federation? The question of plebiscite, it has been seen, 
is not necessary to validate cession in International law, though 
necessities of international policy rmy on occisions demand it. The 
offer of plebiscite by India was just an extra-legal de r.ocratic offer. 
And if India can thus claim a valid title to the territory o' Kashmir 
on account of the voluntary cession of the litter, do^s not Ptkistin 
become guilty of aggression and transgression of law from this 
standpoint also? And may it not be argued th it people’s will, for 
which plebiscite was offered and planned, has been already known 
through Constituent Assembly of Kashmir and hence plebiscite ip 
now unnecessary? India’s title to Kashmir can be justified along 
this line. But this stand may be open to challenge if plebiscite 
be viewed as a necessary condition of the legal validity of Kashmir’s 
accession. 


Conquest \nd Subjugation 

Conquest with subjugation and annexation has been a traditional 
method of acquiring title.* 7 Title could be earned by this method 


But 

Bee 


M Quoted from the Congresx Record 1917 in Haikworth— Digest I, p. 424. 
the Unites States opposed a plabisoite in the onse of the Dtuish West Indies in 1916. 
Kickwrtb—I, r- 422. 

** Opf*enh*;'m (tiauterpachtl—Op cit. pp 661-3; Hall—In-ernatioaal L$w i 9; 

cit , p..363; Hvarlien— Op. cit,, p. 180; Wambaugh—Op. cit,p, 491. V 
41 N* T Shah ^-Federal Btn c'uie (1987’ , p, 90 

** & 0 fd IJoipitbatten’i Addresi to the Conference of Princes and Ministers, jilly25, 
3947 . ' 

\ ?7 Th«e is « ^batwe^ conquest and Subjugation—8ee Oppeobetni,' 
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as war was a legally valid weapon for both maintaining and changing 
rights'. This right to title by conquest justified the charge against 
international law as a law of power. With renunciation of war under 
the League Covenant, the Kellogg Pact and the U. N. Charter, 
title by conquest and subjugation loses validity over that wide range 
where use of force becomes illegal. And in this respect the U. N. 
Charter goes much further than the Covenant and the Kellogg 
Pact as it bans ‘force’—use and threat of force—and not simply 
‘war’. 88 There are gaps no doubt. But over that wide range 
where use of ‘force’ is illegal, no valid title through conquest and 
subjugation can accrue. It may still be theoretically valid for non¬ 
members of the U.N., though in practice the possibilities are 
limited. The mandates and Trusteeship system also refutes the theory 
of conquest and annexation. 

It is in connection with this trend in law that the Stimson** 
doctrine of non-recognition of January, 1932, becomes significant. 

It is a doctrine or a policy as the Uuited States “does not intend 
to recognize” any situition etc. illegally brought about. It was 
reasserted in the League Special Assembly Resolution in March, 1932, 
which made it “incumbent upon the Members of the League of 
Nations not to recognize” any situation etc. brought about by 
illegal means. We find herein an attempt to transform “the Policy 
of non-recognition into au obligation of non-recognition.” Such obli¬ 
gation of non-recognition was repeated again in Art. 2 of the Anti-. 
War Treaty* 0 of Non-Aggression and Conciliation of 10th October, 
1933, concluded between a nu tiber of American States : in Article 11 
of the Convention 01 on Rights and Duties of states signed at 
Montevideo on 26th December, 1933 ; and was forcefully reaffirmed 
at the Eighth Iuternation il Conference of American states in 1938. 
In the U.N. era we find emphasis on this obligation of non-recognition 
in Article 11 of the Draft Declaration** on Rights and Duties , of 
states prepared by the International Law Commission in 1949. 

This principle of non-recognition if elevated into a rule of 
positive international law may play a very important and creative - 

69 See my book—International Law Redefined, Chapter on Renunciation of War under 
tbe U.N. Charter. 

s® Lautarpacht—Recognition in International La# (1947), pp. 416 ft, and Oppenbeim 
(Inuterpacht)—Op. cit. I, pp. .143.5 for an important and analytical diecusiioo of the 
doctrine, • 

w La Aerpacht—Recognition, p. 419. 

* l Sohn—Caaes on World Law (1950), pp. 269-270. 

61 Report of the International Law Goto invasion (Firat Sesalon) LMflu-General 
Assembly official Record* i Eonrtb Seeaiou*, Supplement No t Id (A/926), pp* 7*10*. ^ g 
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role.* 3 It may, I believe, lend to international law a teleological 
element. “It prevents any law creating effect of prescription*’ 
bora out of illegal acts. It may be weapon to undo the law creat¬ 
ing effect of illegal and unjust facts. By not recognizing illegally 
and unjustly acquired title it may ultimately secure the elimination of 
that title and the triumph of the original title based on law and 
justice. Properly use!, judiciously applied, impartially formulated 
in the general interest of peace and world community it may be 
a very useful weapon for creating and enforcing a just law and 
thus lending to international law a functional character. 

Prescription 

Prescription as a rnetho 1 of acquiring title h is raised differences 
of opinion. Many* 4 defend it ; others reject the same. It is in 
connection with prescription also that recognition becomes significant. 
It means the acquisition of sovereignty through “continuous and 
undisturbed exercise” of the same over the territory in question 
for a time long enough to create a ‘general conviction’ in its 
favour.* 5 

Two elements emerge ns important—continuous and undisturbed 
exercise; and the length of time. The first element is illustrated 
in various cases** and partac ilarly in the Chamizal Arbitration 6 * 
case (1911) and the Palmas Island case 68 (1928). In the Cbamizal 
Arbitration case a new element was laid down when the Commissioners 
argued that “another characteristic of possession serving as a founda¬ 
tion for prescription is that it should be peaceable, “and not only 
continuous and undisturbed.” The other element relates to the 
question of length of time. There is no agreement on this. Grotius 
bad objections to usucaption of Roman iaw but recognized prescription 
. for a length of time “exceeding the memory of man”.** Others 
talk of possession for “some length of time.” 

Prescription may be of two types—acquisitive and extinctive. 
Acqusitive prescription again may take two forms—one immeroorial 
possession and the other a form of prescription akin to ueueapio. 70 

6 > For very good discuss’on of this aipcct see Lautorpacht—Recognition §{ 119-194, 
138 ( 31 , 129 . « 

H Giotiu*—De Jure Belli Ac Paris Eng Tran. Bk. II.» Ch., IV., Sec. % pp. 290-221 A 
'Vittel, Wheaton, Pbillimore, Hall and Many others- they even went beyond Grottas. 

* Gnpenheim (Lanterpacbt)— Op. eit, p. 676 for the definition of PrsscrjntiOB. 

H gee Hsckworlh— Digest I, p. 4P2ff. 

47 Hack worth—pigr st I, pp. 441-2 A pp. 411-413. 

S Green-^r-Opv cil, p. 366 

Hi Belli Ac Pacta Eng. Trans., p. 224., Bk. II. Ch. IV., See. f. 

*■ * Musft- native Prescription in loternattonsilawin Bit* <rf t0?fP’ 
832 t.Ivr detail 4 * space doe*not permit discussion, V , ^ 
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Tfce last method of acquiring title to territory is Accretion. It 
is “the name for increase of land through new formations “ 71 
These new formations may be artificial through embankments, break¬ 
waters. dykes etc. or natural. The scope of gaining new lands through 
artificial formations is limited by two considerations. The legiti¬ 
mate interests and rights of the neighbouring states m'ist not be 
damaged by this policy. And there is again the question of securing 
permanent victory against the natural forces of water currents and 
flow. 

Natural formations may take the shape of alluvions (slow and 
gradual process of formation of new land) or avulsions (sudden act of 
violence). There can again be the birth of new islands. If they rise 
in the maritime belt they obviously come under the sovereignty of 
that state and have the effect of extending the territorial waters as 
they would now be measured from the new p>int. If they rise on the 
high seas they become no man’s land for the time being and fit objects 
for occupation. 

Accretion in the case of b mudary rivers may lead to complications : 
If the boundary rivers change their bed and channel through natural 
gradual processes of erosion and accretion, the boundary follows the 
course of the stream. But if the change is through avulsion, the 
boundary remains in the middle of the old channel even if there be 
qq. water. This is the settled law 72 and was upheld in many cases. 13 

These are the main and basic principles of international law 
governing title to territory. These may be viewed as so many 
analogies from private or municipal law. 74 In the case of occupatidn 
the. requirements of animus and corpus find parallel in the laws of 
private property. “The rules eoncernig accession (meaning accretion) 
have been retained in toto, and their application has been extended 
from fluvial accessions to those arising on the seashore. ” Acquisitive 
prescription is “without any doubt a general principle of law recognized 
by civilised nations.*’ 75 Cession is akin to transfer of property in 
municipal law. The analogy to private law breaks down in the case 
of title by conquest and subjugation. State law is not a law of 


,l Qppenbeim (Laaterpaeht)—Op. ctf. I., p. 668. 

* Htctowth—f"gfittt i pi 

ft Nebmka V. Iowa fiBOSkt; CHmwal Atbitn&oa (1911)—Tl>a Doited States however 
did. nofc ap&ffc ttotWirf Hiodlng—Hackw^tb. pp. 417-421; Kansas V* Missouri 

ncwQt * nZ_ a. tioic Q 


aw Brca|a DBwawm ■ sn*. , nauosi 

(1948) in Green—Op. cif. pp. 866*8. 

I* Leuterpacfat—Private law 8<wee» * Aaalogw*. pp. 90 ff. 
ft Jobneon—Acquisitive Prceeriptfeat ha te ro i iww t Saw, B.Y.I.L. l|8D t 
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Might, but international law is, if title by conquest is valid. But 
the rejection of this title in the League Covenant, the Kellogg Pact 
and the IJ. N. Charter brings the two systems closer and the analogies 
become prominent. 

Hence the question may be asked as to whether these rules are 
derived by analogies from municipal law or they are autonomous rules 
born out of the peculiar conditions of interstate life. Prof. 
Schwarzenberger 76 strongly attacks any analysis based on municipal 
law analogies. He contends that over-emphasis on private law 
analogies clouds the whole issue, makes it difficult to ‘find the operative 
rules’ in this connection, and tends “to attribute an inherently 
absolute character to rights which prirna facie, are initially relative 
rights.’’ And after discarding this analysis he declares that title to 
territory is governed primarily by the fundamental rules of international 
law, viz , sovereignty, recognition, consent, and good faith 77 with 
the help of which the traditional rules can easily be explained and 
understood. 

There is surely a very strong logic behind this stand, which is 
highly illuminating and analytical. Yet a reading of these rules in 
the light of private law analogies may be necessary and useful from 
several points of view. It will be seen that the principle 

of private law analogies touches “almost every branch of 
the international law of peace”, viz., Treaties, Responsi¬ 

bility, Servitudes, Succession, etc . 78 If it be so there can be 
nothing peculiarly wrong in reading these rules on title to territory 1 ' 
by reference to private law analogies. Moreover private law analogies 
might have been ridiculed by the opponents in the days of dominant 
positivism. But there has'been of late a reaction against the purely 
positivist way of thinking. And with the weakening, 7 * if not burial, 
of positivism there is scope for the emergence of a teleological and 
functional international law which may supplement itself constantly 
by drawing on the municipal codes of the countries. This is not 
to say that the process is easy : but this is simply to note the 
possibility. Again Article 36(1)(c) of the statute of the PCIJ and 
the' ICJ has clearly recognized the significance of municipal law as 
a source of international law. The general principles of law recognized 


71 Schwarztntopreer—Title to Territory: Respond to a challenge in.AJ.X.!*. 19 5? i 
np. 908 K. See ^ieo hi* Manual of International Law (1960) p. 48. - - . 

, ' 71 He refer»4o three othei principles—self defence, international reeponelhility. Arfnt 

fc<Nbm eftbe • • , ' .'H— 

' « source* and Awklcgiee, p. 6. . 
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by civilized nations become a ‘reserve store of principles’ 9 ® on which 
international law has been and will be in the habit of drawing. 
They ‘^indubitably banish non liquet' , tl And what is more—“they 
threw out a challenge to the Doctrine of International Law to sail 
into new and unchartered seas,” as Prof. Schwarzeuberger* 4 himself 
in some other context says. International law under this Article 38(1) (c) 
has a scope for projecting into new fields and thus playing a creative 
role. And the greater reliance of international law on the general 
principles of law. recognized by eivilived nations, the closer will be 
the affinity between the two systems of jurisprudence and the more 
rapid will be the transition of the world from the ‘society’ stage to 
the ‘community’ stage.® 3 ThiB is not to ignore the handicaps, the 
dangers and the limitations of the scheme. Private law analogies 
may tempt us to read in thorn much more than what the international 
facts would warrant or imply. Attractive analogies may make us 
blind to the realities of inter-state life and may just border on 
imaginative speculation. From the point of view of inductive approach 
they are perhaps not very useful ; but from the teleological and 
functional angle thebe analogies kept within limits may surely have 
some important role in lending to international law a dynamic and 
progressive character. 

These traditional rules governing title- to territory are put to 
severe strain when they are faced with challenge in connection with 
territorial disputes of a political nature. These disputes may involve 
demand for change of title and corresponding readjustment of 
territories. Many European powers acquired title to territories in 
Africa on the basis of the tradition vl law of occupation. In Europe 
portions again have been ceded without plebiscite. But people in 
South Africa may elaiin independence on the ground of self- 
determination. Men in the ceded portions of Europe may demand 
reunion with the original slate or may demand self-rule. Will the 
traditional rules survive these challenges? Too rigid legal stand may 
imperil justice and peace. Hence either law should be changed or 
these political demands are to be iguored. Perhaps the former will 
be the saner course as the latter may put peace in peril. There 

88 Briefly—The Law of Nations (1949) p. 63. 

81 Stone—Legal Control of International Conflicts. 

88 In hie foreword to the book General Princ : plre of Law (1953) by Cheng. 

88 See Dickinson—Law and Peace (1950, pp. 116-7, where he says that customary and 
Treaty Law* are "insufficient for a dvoanaic and changing worll”;ia building peace we 
require "a vast deal of conscious law making." And ha add*—“This is to say that a 
revitalised community of nations must exploit progressively anl to (be full its equivalents of 
national law making processes.” 
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should be possibilities of peaceful territorial change under law* 
otherwise law, standing divorced from justice, will commit itself 
by its own powerlessness. The United Nations may take the lead 
in correcting unjust anomalies created by traditional law whenever 
the affected parties would point them out. And under the ‘dynamic, 
peace’ formula 84 of Article 14 of the Charter the General Assembly 
‘may recommend’ territorial readjustments in the interest of general 
welfare and friendly relations and may thus seek to release the forces 
of justice and progress from the fetters of an unjust statui quo and 
stability in the 6hape of a rigid territorial settlement. 

E1 Bee 8. K; Mukherjee—“Place : An Art end a Science under the U.N.Charter”—II— 
id Calcutta Boriew, Anguat. 1957, particularly, pp. 166170. 



EARLY STAGES OF IDEALISM IN 
MODERN ITALY 

Ira Dasgupta, M.A. 

The picture of Italian philosophy, during the 19th century is 
somewhat different from the general picture of philosophy in other 
European countries at that time. During the first few decades of the 
19th century Positivism and Scepticism had its sway upon the minds of 
the Italian thinkers. Catterneo, Ferrari and Morselli were all supporters 
of Positivism. But soon there was reaction. A number of Neo- 
Kantians, of whom Alfanso Testa (1784-1860) is most prominent, 
appeared. This was not enough—there was a positive trend towards 
Idealism of the Hegelian type. Three names stand out prominently in 
connection with the Hegelian movement in the 19th century Italy—they 
are Augusto Vera, Betrando Spaventa and F. De Sanctis. 

In the 19th century, Hegelian Idealism was gradually making its 
headway in different parts of Europe and America, as a revolt against 
Empiricism and Positivism. What Stirling, Caird and Green did in 
England, what Harris and his associates did in America was done by 
Vera, Spaventa and De Sanctis in Italy. They did pioneering work in 
introducing Hegelian Idealism in the 19th century-Italy. 

The main features of Hegelian Idealism are : 

(a) The entire universe is the unfoldment of the Absolute Spirit, so 
that the entire universe is spiritual in its essence. 

( b ) The one process moves on dialectically—from thesis to anti¬ 
thesis and then reconciled in some higher synthesis. In the evolutionary 
unfoldment there are triads after triads. 

(c) There is no gap between thought and reality (as was wrongly 
presumed by Kanf and others). To interpose a barrier between thought 
and reality is to make all knowledge impossible. In fact, in Hegel’s 
opinion, human reason thinks dialectically; and the dialectical pattern 
according to which we think is also the pattern according to which the 
world system evolves. The world evolution is an objective repetition of 
the subjective movement of thought. If is in this sense that history is 
s pirit‘ual and not a collection of dry facts. 

(d) The Absolute is not a pure Being—if is the highest synthesis— 
the synthesis of Being* and Becoming. The world and the Absolute 
together tmm one concrete reality. 
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Let us now see how these Hegelian tenets are interpreted and 
preached by the Italian thinkers. 


II 

Yera (1830-85) claims to have interpreted Hegel in his own light 
and he declares rather proudly : ‘ ‘ Hegelianism can only be demonstrated 
to a Hegelian the implication being that he ‘ alone ' is the true 
Hegelian. 

He is a Hegelian of a curious type. Like Hegel he moves in the 
labyrinth of reason but unlike his master himself, he is unable to give us 
a definite conclusion. 

Though Yera takes the name of Hegel so many times and declares 
himself a true-born Hegelian, he does not appear to be interpreting 
Hegelianism as it is generally understood. Vera seems to be drifting 
towards the conception of Abstract (or empty) universality. Hegelian¬ 
ism, as is well-known gives us a doctrine of concrete universal. In fact, 
Vera seems to read Hegel through Plato's spectacles. From Plato, he 
takes the doctrine of Pure Universals living in a world of their own. As 
a result of this Vera misinterprets and to some extent distorts original 
Hegelianism. He ignores the teachings of Hegel's Phenomenology and 
Logic which all through preach concrete Idealism. Under the influence 
of Plato, Vera explains the world as consisting of a scale of empirically 
generated things and introduces a sort of dualism between the world of 
Ideas or Universals and those empirical things. 

But in spite of his deviations from Hegel, Vera wants to uphold a 
philosophy of strict’ reason. He would thus oppose the effects of 
Schopenhauer and others who would be interpreting the world in non- 
rational terms. The world, Vera would say, can never be interpreted as 
“ will ” or as mere ‘ feeling ’—but the world is always Idea or Reason. 
Vera would thus support the Hegelian maxim “ The real is rational 

HI 

A better interpretation of Hegelianism we find in the philosophy of 
B. Spaventa (1817-1883). He is influenced nof only by Hegel but also 
by the French thinker Descartes and also by his own countryman, 
Giobetri. * 

Descartes’ famous maxim is “ cogito ergo mm ” to think is to 
exist. Once Descartes is sure of the existence of the human self, h< 

* * Vera tefothat Hegelienaare bom afcd nqt made. "Tiu* idea eom4t * * 

jfeaatoe revelation ani k»«wM by convincing bimieif tb»t be i« a Hegelks by «y|#gf»btt 

XpdtmpQdbiopliv, ?» 812 ), ' - 
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wants to be sure of the existence of God and the world by discovering 
certain unassailable innate ideas. With Gioberti to think is not 
simply to exist but it is also to create. Thought proves creative activity, 
for it reproduces and recreates it within itself. But Gioberti does riot 
demonstrate logically how thought is to be equated with creation. 

Spaventa takes upon himself the task of proving the identify of 
thought and creation. He argues: “Thought is, it can not be. 
Thought proves itself, to deny thought is to think. Thought is dialectical 
act; a world, a totality, a system. In thinking, simply thinking, I— 
simply as thought, make, construct, create this world, this world of 
mine, which is thought itself. This world, created by thought iB 
absolutely certain as thought. It is thought itself ”. s 

The merit of Spaventa is that he introduces Cartesianism in the 
Hegelian framework. Descartes starts with a dogmatic affirmation and 
negates it by doubting : but this doubt is simply a passing phase, for he 
rehabitates what he has doubted by discovering the certitude of the self 
but this, Spaventa feels, shows the special features of thought 
(a) Thought is an originative act—if does not stop short at the given, 
but recognises it by assimilation, (b) Thought is perpetually productive 
and as such it can never be annihilated—it rises ever from it's own ashes, 
(c) Thought is creative—when it arises out of itself—negation and 
affirmation—doubt and faith—are then both realised as thought’s own 
work. Spaventa can put this interpretation upon thought under the 
influence of Hegel’s logic. Hegel’s logic reveals to him how thought 
moves spontaneously in its creative process and how the world history is 
the unfoldment of the eternal thought. As he understands Descartes 
from the Hegelian standpoint, he becomes aware that being is the 
immediate assertion of thought inasmuch as it is a product of thought. 

Spaventa interprets the first three categories of Hegel somewhat in 
an original fashion. Being as the product of thought, is the immediate 
assertion of thought. Being in this sense is abstract. But as soon as" 
Being is thought of, it no longer remains abstract. Thus 
because of thought, the beinghood of pure being is extinguished, 
and we are led to the assertion of something other than 
non-being. But, as being now leads to non-being they both exist as 
being validated in the category of Becoming, for, being and non-being as 
they are now related to one another (being saturated in thought) each of 
them becomes a unify in difference, which is becoming. What then is 


A, Quotedbj Ruggiero, Op, cit, p, 834. 
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this ‘ becoming ’? As Spaventa himself explains “ Becoming is itself 
a beginning that ceases, and a cessation that begins, a birth 
that dies, and a death that is born (distinction that is extinguished and 
extinction that is distinguished), eternal death, eternal birth. This 
eternal death that is eternal birth this eternal birth that is eternal death, 
is thought 

In fact, Spaventa combined Descartes’ ‘ Cogito ’ and Kant’s 1 1 
think ’ (Transcendental unity of Apperception) and introduces this 
factor into the dialectic of being and non-being. Dialectic is not a mere 
system of science. The identity of thought and being is possible because 
of consciousness and therefore this identity is not simply logical and 
historical (as. Hegel conceive'd), but is psychological as well. But this 
psychological development is not simply eternally recapitulated or 
reduplicated but it is itself the external reality. As Ruggiero explains 
“ thought does not arise as a mere psychological reality confronted by an 
objective world of nature or science but it is itself the reality of that 
world; and it does not reproduce in its psychological genesis the 
historical genesis but it is itself this historical genesis ”.® 

The natural consequence of this identification would be that logic, 
philosophy of nature, philosophy of spirit, were all fused into pheno¬ 
menology. But Spaventa could not adequately realise this position and 
continued to distinguish phenomenology from Logic, as well as from 
philosophy of nature and or spirit. This led him to another difficulty, 
viz., he had to distinguish ‘ truth in itself ’ from ‘ truth for us ’. This 
means, the true science exists in itself ® while there would be another 
science which would be merely human. Thus Spaventa is led to a 
number of absurdities. 

But, in spite of this Spaventa speaks of the phenomenalisation of 
reality in human thought. This would negative the dualism between 
thought in itself and thought for us, between the divine science and 
human science, which he introduces earlier. Reality, he now says is 
neither merely contingent nor merely absolute but is an " absolute 
process of the contingent ”. This would imply that reality would defy 
ready-made permanent solution Reality would be “an eternal problem 
that is never a solution ”. 7 


* Scritli filoaofici e<t. Gentile j Quoted beg Ruggiero, Op, eit. p. 886. 

s Op. tit, p. 336—It is interesting to note that the outlook influenced tike famous 
Italian Neo-Idealist, B. Croce, who identified Philosophy with history, 

* SpAVeOta characterises pure science as Divine Science! 

7 Thia ropy ■’he compared with Croce's view that Philosophy can never be • finished 
product, hut every change in situation would demand a new type of philosophy, 
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TJie new interpretation of Hegelianism started by Spavenfa was 
continued by Franscesco De Santics. 8 His great merit consists in 
actualising the Hegelian idea of spirt] as development and explains art 
as a dynamic element of life.® 

Art is according to De Sanctis identical with Spirit or Mind. Art 
develops when mind is individualised in sense. Hence the history of Ar| 
is the history of the gradual individualisation of mind by mind itself. If 
Art loses its individual character it becomes dry and abstract. Again, art 
involves a universal element which renders it transparent to itself. If 
this transparency is missing sensation becomes dim, and imagination 
loses its luminosity. Thus Art involves reciprocal relation of the 
universal and the individual. Some philosophers have simply emphasised 
upon the universal element of Art; but they have thereby failed to take 
note of the individual character of Art. At the same time there are others 
who look upon Art as a mere caprice of the individual imagination of the 
artist. The merit of De Sanctis lies m avoiding these two extremes and 
striking a note of harmony between these two opposite outlooks. 

He then interprets religion, morality and science also as the result 
of individualisation. This gives clarity of form to religion, morality and 
science. 

The emphasis on individualisation is also evident m De Sanctis’ 
theory of literature. Formerly it was believed that literature, to be 
worth its name, must involve some transcendence. But De Sanctis 
insists that literature must be human, literary art must bear the stamp 
of human character. Each man is to himself his own providence and his 
own fortune—this he discovers to be the keynote of modern literature. 

V 

We have given above a brief sketch of Idealism as it was shaping 
itself in Italy in the 19th century. We notice that the thinkers find in 
Hegel the chief source of their inspiration. Hegelianism is a highly 
complex philosophy and hence different 1 aspects of it have been 
emphasised upon by the different' thinkers. In Hegel there is an element 
of transcendentalism inasmuch as it is believed that the Absolute 


,, * Be is famous for bis “History of Italian literature' which, as Ruggiero remarks, is, 

a work unique in the history of European thought fond which) traces the development of 
the Italian spirit, from its first dawnings right through the ages up to the formation of 
the modern mintT-Op. «it, p. 341. 

* Here i« again another influence on Croce who assigns an important position to art 

u» bis philosophy. 
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is never exhausted but remains as an inexhaustible source of energy. 
This transcendentalism exercises a great influence upon Vera, who in 
his attempt at interpreting (or misinterpreting?) it, gives the doctrine 
of Abstract Universal which is rather opposed to the general spirit of 
Hegelianism. The concrelism is emphasised by Spaventa. He also 
develops the Hegelian emphasis upon thought as the Supreme category; 
but' he introduces some freshness & novelty in the light of his knowledge 
of Descartes, Kant and Gioberti. In Hegel’s philosophy, the spirit is 
also looked upon as involving element of change and development. This 
is emphasised both by Spaventa and De Sanctis., The final movement 
of the Absolute Spirit, according to Hegel is from Art to Religion, and 
it finds its synthesis in philosophy. The importance which Hegel 
attaches to Art, is taken note of by De Sanctis who develops this aspect 
of Hegelian Philosophy. 

It is a matter of regret that these thinkers have not been able to 
attract attention in the modern intellectual world. In fact many of 
their own countrymen ignore their philosophies. Their philosophical 
doctrines, however, have silently moulded the philosophical views of 
some of the 20th century Italian thinkers of whom Croce deserves special 
mention. Croce’s general emphasis on spirit and his theories of 
philosophy, art and history, are clearly discernible in the writings of the 
three Italian Hegelians whose views we have just discussed. 



THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
SWAMI RAMA T1RTHA 


Dr. Vishwanath Prasad Varma 
M.A. (Patna), M.A. (Columbia), Ph.D. (Chicago) 

Professor of Polities, Patna University 

Introduction 


Swami Kama Tirtha (1773-1906) has been one of the important 
exponents of the Vedantic Philosophy in modern times. Born in the 
Panjab in a Brahmin family which traced descent from Goswami 
Tulsidas, by dint of almost superhuman labor Rama raised himself up 
from a poor student to the professorship of mathematics in the 
Lahore Forman Christian College. He was a renowned teacher of 
mathematics. He was a scholar of Urdu and Persian and could 
compose poems in these languages. He was a great devotee of Krishna. 
Under the inspiration of Vivekananda, Goswami Tirtharam the lecturer 
of mathematics, renounced wordly ties and affections and took up the 
sannyaain’s garb under the name of Swami Rama Tirtha. He lectured 
in Japan and the United States for nearly three years ( 1902 1904 ). 
He was the living embodiment of the Vedantic spirit of selflessness, 
supreme detachment, utter unconcern for the morrow and was hailed 
in the United States as another Jesus Christ. His disciples and 
admirers believed that he had attained the highest summits of gnostic 
liberation. He was free from all the attractions of baser nature and 
appeared in the eyes of bis followers as a perfect embodiment of the 
ideal of ‘trigunatita' proclaimed in the Bhagavadgita. He was regarded 
as having transcended the demands and limitations of the lower 
particularizations of nature or maya. He represented the Vedantic 
exuberance of God-consciousness. But along with profound saintliness, 
Rama had a burning desire for the resurrection of the country. After 
his return to India he preached the gospel of national emancipation 
on Vedantic lines in the various towns of the Uttara Pradesh, He met 
his tragic end, in 1906 when on the Deepawaii day he was drowned in 
the Ganges at Tehri. 1 


». For the life or Sw«mi Same Tirtha the following book* published by the Rem* 
Titthg Pufblicetiob Leagut, kudmowmay be towdted. Naiyao Sweiai, Swami Rama 
Tirthpft MahMl kp JtVM Ckarita. (Ia Hindi), pp ^652 ; Bri]natb Sfaarge, Swami 
Rani* , HU Ufe ant Legist, Matt* 1985, pp. 7U0, Purao Ring; Tht Story of Swam 
Rama, April It 
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Kama Tirtha was a poet, mathematician, mystic, Vedantist, and 
prophet. He delighted in proving the propositions of the Vedanta on 
mathematical lines. Along with Tilak, Vivekananda and Aurobindo, 
Swami Rama also held that the Vedautic teachings reconciled philo¬ 
sophy, religion and science and could be proved to be true on the 
basis of experience. Like Rabindranath, Rama Tirtha also had a 
passionate love for nature and found delight in lovely communion with 
the lofty Himalayan peaks, the surging and impetuous currents of 
the river Ganges and the woods and trees of the forests of northern 
India. His soul was farthest removed from the intrigues and intra- 
cifcs of politics. His spirit was absolutely fore'gn to such questions 
of political philosophy as the schools of law, the theories of political 
obligation and the grades of sovereignty. He was supremely con¬ 
cerned with one thing—the overwhelming reality of the spiritual 
existent. But I have attempted this project on the political philo¬ 
sophy of Rama for two reasons. First, although not a political thinker 
or worker Rama had a great and burning love and enthusiasm for 
the motherland. Even in his earliest writings in the Aliph h« refers 
to the freedom of India from slave mentality. 1 His stay in America 
intensified his latent patriotic responses and he issued a pamphlet 
there entitled “An Appeal to the Americans on Behalf of India.” * 
This patriotic message he continued to deliver even after his return 
to the homeland. 3 Secondly, Rama Tirtha had at one time consi¬ 
derable influence over the mind of the Hindi-speaking youth of the 
Panjab, Uitara Pradesha and Bihar. His lectures on “Nakada 
Dbarma” (The concrete religion), “Brahmacharya” etc. had great 
influence on youngmen. His selflessness, his superior wisdom and his 
magnetic soul-force inspired the student population. At a time when 
the country was undergoing the serious ordeal of the fight against 
British imperialistic encroachments, Rama’s 1 fe of holiness, purity, 
scholarship and detachment became a source of great inspiration for 
political workers. Hence although Rama has probably written nothing 
that can strictly be called political philosophy, he is entitled to consi¬ 
deration when one examines the moral and cultural roots of Indian 
nationalism. 

1 Puran Singh, The Story of Swami Hama, p. 326. , 

1 Rama Tirtha “An Appeal to Americans on Behalf of India". In Woods of 
dod-Realization, Vol. VII, pp. 119-187. Originally delivered as a lecture in San Rranoisco, 
on January 98,1903. it was printed as a separate pamphlet both in the H.8.A. and later on 
ip India. > • 

1 Rama cflfttfrpplated the starting of as institution to be named "Life Icslftntioo" « 
for,-.the r-bjectiTO?*dtody of to) religious philosophy ft) the different branches of iseie^ y 
npd (4 industrial art**, Sye In Woods of Cod-Realitation, Vol, VII, pp. 64 TpM 
indicate? t-be re&Iistie apgtpacb Of Rama to the contemporary social and economic problasnf 
of tbeooBptry, ^ •/ 
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2. Philosophical Foundations op Rama Tirtha’s Political 

Ideas 


Rama, like Vivekananda, was a Vedantist of the non-dualistic 
school. 1 While Vivekananda even till the last continued to observe 
the rites and ceremonies of theistic devotional Hinduism, Rama was 
utterly absorbed in the contemplation of the highest truth. lie had 
an earnest passion for remaining absorbed in the deep unruffled speech¬ 
less quiet of the soul —yato vaoho mivartante, as the Upanishads say. 
The ringing burden of his teachings was the spiritual unity of the 
human self and the transcendent-cosmic absolute. 

Rama taught that the Vedantic philosophy at the highest levels 
a lvocates the reality of the one premordial spiritual principle. Vedan- 
fism is neither the subjective idealism of Berkeley and Fichte nor the 
objective idealism of Plato and Kant. Rama Tirtha refers to the 
absolute idealism of Iiegel and Schelling. While Hegel stresses the. 
rational character of the absolute, Rama Tiitha regards the highest 


reality as will, cognition and bliss. 2 

Rama Tirtha repudiates Humean scepticism. He accepts the 
possibility of the realization of the highest reality in the stillness of 
the inner sanctuary. He accepts the substantial character of the 
human self which in its inmost essence is the highest reality. The 
supreme Brahman is seated ip the human heart. Hence a divine 
orientation has to be provided for human action. Purity is the path¬ 
way to divine gnosis. Like Vivekananda, Rama Tirtha also taught 
the divinity of the human soul and condemned the attitude of clinging 
to wordly passions, attractions and gratifications. Like Budda, Rama 
Tirtha believed that clinging of attachment was the root of all misery 
in the world and hence he taught the superiority of renunciation. 

Like a Vedantist, Ram Tirtha accepts the phenomenal nature 
of the universe. He earnestly pleaded that the fears and lusts of’ 
the world have to be conquered. Every individual is the modalization 
of the same spiritual energy. 3 The acquisition of divine strength 
through the practice of purity could be the basis of a transformed 
life. He used sometimes to call the supreme spirit as Rama-the 
all-pervasive principle and he proclaimed himself to be that same 


1 tn tViia nan. r for -;ou rue-materials of Rama Tirtha’s philosophy I have consulted 
1 voinrLa of In Goods of Qod Reali&tfan or Tho Complete Works of Swami 
Aum^ SrP.a. publishH by the Rama Tirtb* Publication Leslie. Lsoknow. The League 

'“TSii™* >■ v.i, vt, 

W ' «>• .T<>l0(i.B rf lK*»«« PW “‘ 

potenttaUtiwof m3k.~Wood* of-'Qp4)$.f* \ol, v,pji. » . . j ■ * 
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reality. This offended some of his theiatie admirers like the Sikh 
writer Puran Singh. 

God-conciousness requires a spirit of perfect vairagyam —supreme 
detachment. The religious life can be led only by the strong in 
spirit who can neutralize the attractions of the flesh. The vision 
of the supreme spirit is the result of the renunciation of all sensuous 
pleasures. There should be no external dispersion of energy. All 
energy has to be concentrated for the attainment of liberation. 
Rama had an unwavering faith in the divinity of the human soul 
and an overmastering self-confidence that he himself had obtained the 
highest realizations. He called upon people everywhere to awako, 
rise up and realize the secret of real divine purity and strength. He 
pleaded for the God-attuning of all the mainsprings of our action. 


3. The Social Philosophy of Rama Tirtha 


(a) Critique of Modern Civilization 


Rama’s soul was burning for a cosmic consciousness. He loved 
the solitude of the Himalayas. He was always an ascetic. His spirit 
was lyrical and emotional. Hence he was a critic of modern civiliza¬ 
tion. He noted three great defects in modern civilization. 1 Conven¬ 
tionalism is one of the perverse consequences of modern times. In 
modern ^civilization there is stress on pleasing the public and winning 
the esteem of the multitude. There is too much stress on the apparent 
flames and forms. The sovereign majesty of the spiritual law is 
neglected and the bewildered hordes'live at the mercy of opinions and 
are charmed by glamour and artificiality. Rama wrote in one of his 
poems entitled “Civilization”: 

“You pander to the taste of slaves, 

Blind slaves of fashion, honoured knaves, 

To aping custom you conform. 

Convention, artificial form”. 8 


The second weakness of modern civilization, according to Swami 
JSama, is the quest for money. 3 People run day and night being goaded 
by the craze for property. He wrote : 


“Trade interests displace your love, 
And Mammon shoots the sacred Dove.* 
Not free to ?a«gh, not free to weep. 
Not free to love, nor free to sleep” 4 


l” In Woddi of Goi-RtalitaUon, Vol. V, pp. 124-181. 

In ifcwdrAjf C * *, Vol, T 

•?Jv R«n* TiittniV 1 i So4at: 
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The all-dominating quest for monsy bacorass the cornpu’sive command 
of modem civilization and people are “possessed” by their possessions 
The craze for commodities almost leads to the erosion of ail poetry 
and lyrical charm from life which becomes a hectic display of “prosaic 
erabarassment and tensions”. Hence Rama feels that it is imperative 
to “toll the knell of care and clinging” because “improper property 
keeps you sad”. 

The third weakness of modem civilisation is the psychological 
malady of the people. All the nations today are seized with jealousy 
and fear. Rama pleads that the baneful ways and vain habits should 
be renounced. He earnestly stresses the necessity of sanity in modern 
civilization. A spiritual orientation is essential to end the fatse worship 
of materialistic supersitions and commercial-psychological ghosts. The 
all-pervasive reign of pain, envy, weakness, death and vanity can only 
be ended by the sovereign resplendence of the spirit. 

{b) Religion As a Source of Political Strength 

Rama’s soul was i.n nanent with a vital urge for the resurrection 
of the past glory and greatness of India. He said that when Indians 
practised in their lives the Vedantic teachings of love, selfsacrifice 
and fearlessness, the country was free. The Egyptians, the Assyrians, 
the Modes eould not gain control- over the Indian borders because the 
people lived the life of real religion. The political decline of India 
had been brought about by the neglect of the true religious ideas of 
fraternity, co-operation and fellow-feeling. In one of his most eloquent 
passages Rama stated ; “The Phoenicians were very powerful at one 
time, but could not march against India and conquer it; the Egyptians 
were very high, but they could not bring India under their sway. 
Persia reigned supreme at one time, but did not dare to cast one 
inimical glance at India ; the Romans whose eagle flew over almost 
alt the world, the Romans who had the whole of the known Earth 
under their sway, those Roman Emperors did not dare bring India 
under their sway. The Greeks, when they rose to power, for centuries 
and centuries could not caste one evil eye upon India. There came np 
a man called Alexander, miscalled Alexander the Great. He went 
to India. In those days the spirit of Vedanta was yet prevalent among 
the masses, it was not taken away from then). He hid conquered, 
before going to Iftdih, the whole of the world that was kflowo to him. 
The mighty Alexander who had ail the .Persian forces to reinforce 
him, had all tha Egyptian forces oh hit sidh, fhafc AihxahdW j$tii to 
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India and is encountered and frightened by asrnall Indian prince called 
Porue. This Indian prince brought this Alexander the Greai;, low, 
and made all his armies go away. All the forces were worsted and 
Alexander the Great, was compelled to retreat. How was it? Tho-e 
were the days when Vedanta was prevalent among the masses of 
india. Do you want to have proof of that? As a proof of that, read 
the accounts of India 'eft by the Greeks of that day ; read in Histoy 
what the Greeks of that time, the compansions of Alexander, wrote 
oout India. You will sei that practical Vedanta was prevalent among 
the masses and the people were strong. Alexander the Great, had 
to turn back. There came a time when aa ordinary robber, called 
Mahmud Gaznavi, seventeen times plundered India ; seventeen times 
he took off all the wealth that he could lay his hands on from India. 
Read the accounts of the masses in those days, and you will see that 
the religion of the masses was exactly at the opposite pole to Vedauta. 
Vedanta was prevalent, but, only amongst the chosen few. The 
masses had given it up, and thus was India brought low”. 1 

Like Vivekananda, Rama asserted that it was not religion, but 
the lack of true religion that had led to the decline of the country. 
Hence be pleaded for the revival of the VedaQtic spirit. He wanted 
that th<? Vedauta should be made the basis of national life. The 
success of both individual and groups was dependent on the practice 
of seven basic principles like fearlessness, work, self-sacrifice, self- 
forgetfulness, universal love, cheerfulness, and self-reliance.® 

(c) Moral Approach to the Problem of Population 

Rama was an economic realist and social reformer in the 
sense that he was worried over the rising population of the 
country. He prescribed a moral solution of the population problem. 
He asked the Indian youth to practise self-restraint—Brabma- 
charya if the country was to be saved from nihil and des¬ 
truction. To the rising generations of the country Kama gave 
the thundering call: “Purity! Purity 1 At bayonet’s point you have 
to acquire Purity.” If the people would not listen to the gentle 
Voice of norm and advice, nature was bound to take its own 
course. Nature would visit sure and certain ruin pn the people. 

i /n Woods of God-Realization, Vol. VI, pp, 87*89. 

* Berne’* lecture “The Secret of Success", Quoted in Paten Singh, Th* Storf Of 
■ SuUtmi 4fo*»o, o§n 1*3*180. Heme Ought ''that ell euocee* depend* on concensraUoo which 
ineeo* etortivg of .energy ou one point i and the renunciation of ali other object*. In thi* 

!Bihia jetttod ont that the aecret of iuccese crf Byron, Washington.. Wolliagtoo, 
olecn or Oeawr or Mewtou depeudcd ou their renunciation.—/« Wood# of Qod 
;Va4 3tt,pp,-J«ir»r. ‘ ■ ■ * ■, - - • ' v' 
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Bam* Tirtha passionately stated that if the people of India were 
not going to practise the great moral and spiritual truths in their 
lives, nature was bound to hurl upon them in her wrath, total anni¬ 
hilation. 1 Thus Hama Tirtha attempted to interpret the Vedantic 
concept of spiritual idealism as a gospel providing vital strength to the 
country. He pleaded for the conquest of the forces and obstruc¬ 
tions of tamas and asserted the urgency of the renunciation of 
all effiminacy, inertia and sloth. The practice of Bfahmaeharya 
alone, Rama Tirtha pointed out, could enable the country to 
attain its past greatness. Rama said that if the ideals of the 
ancient Aryans were to be vindicated, if the human being was 
to gain the kingdom of God on this earth and if the founda¬ 
tions of moral and spiritual realization were to be prepared, the 
beginning must be made with personal cleanliness and purification. 
At the highest level, for the aspirants of God-consciousness, 
Rama prescribed the total renunciation of all lower and beastly 
passions, desires and egoism. Necessarily, this gospel could be 
meant only for the few. For the solution of the social and 
economic problems of the country he prescribed self-restraint. 
The number of mouths tbat could be fed from the limited 
resources of the country had to be restricted. The uplift of the 
society and the nation required the conservation of energy of the indivi¬ 
duals. Rama was sure that a .people who sang the glories of Bhisma 
and Samkara could impose voluntary restraints upon themselves 
in order to avert the sure cataclysm that was bound to come as 
a consequence of the unrestrained reproduction of offspring. Hama 
wrote: “There was a time for Aryan colonists in India when 
it was a blessing to have large progeny. But those times are 
gone, the tables are turned, and iu view of the overcrowded 
population, it has become a curse to have a large family. . . 
Let us sweep out from the country the most pernicious principle 
which has practically been swaying us so long: Marry, multiply 
in ignorance, live, and iu bondage die...I'oungmen, stop it! stop 
it! Ye youths, responsible for the future of India, stop it. In 
the name of morality, in the name of India, for your own sake 
aud for the sake of your descendants, pray stop indiscriminate, 
ill-timed* blind marriages in the country,—That will purify 
the people and solve to some extent the population problem," * 

1 BombTiribs, **Tb« Probttffl of ladl*” In Wood* of Qo4-RmHB«tion, Vol. II, 

pn. 284}?. 

* Swfctui Rtmo, ^Thspwblotti of lodi*", In tyta&abf Qod'Be&tiMation, Vo!. VII, 

B , 82-dt, Boma ffetajd that io tfee. • toliw pf , B©«« sad Giwco U»e*e toy »t 
ttN* popuU&m qowtiao, JWf;* p- 
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He proclaimed that the Indian youth must build its character o® 
the basis of Vedantic idealism which teaches purity and 
strength. In case the Indian .youth was not prepared to practise 
self-restraint Rama warned that inevitable destruction would 
be its fate. Purity is the baiis of individual and national strength. 
The impediments put forth by the world are bound to crumble 
if the masculine strength proceeding from a life of purity is 
conserved. The practice of Brahrnacbarya, alone could give the 
character for the development of manhood. 

At the social level, Rama's Vedantism was not a call to 
in action but inculcated selfless action for the sake of the coun¬ 
try and God. Rama felt that only an incorporation of the 
moral values into our lives could save the country from the 
morass of confusion and despair. Hence Rama’s social message 
was morally oriented. It stressed complete moral reformation in 
the immediate future. 

4. The Political Philosophy of Swami Rama Tirtha 

(a) Theory of Dynamic Spiritual Nationalism 
As a student Rama had the occasion of witnessing the great 
celebrations organized in Lahore, 18113 on the occasion of the 
visit to that city of Dadabhai Naoroji who was the president of 
the Indian National Congress for that year. Rama was too absorbed 
in his studies to be impressed by shows and festivities, In one 
ofhiB letters he wrote: “‘25th December, 1S93. To-day Dadabhoy 
Naoroji, the Member of the British Parliament, arrived by 
3 o'clock train. He was accorded a splendid reception by the 
city. Enthusiasm of the pedple knew no bounds. The Congress- 
walas gave him as it were, the very rank and position of Brahma 
and Vishnu. Many golden arches were erected at different places 
in the city. And even now he is being taken in procession through¬ 
out the city. Thousands are in the procession. Toe people are 
full of great joy ; it is overflowing. But it has produced no 
effect on me. What for is all this joy? I ana grateful to God for this 
mood of mine.” 1 He also attended the session of the Indian 
National Congress but was not impressed by the rhetorical oratory 
of the speakers. He wrote: “I attended the Congress,.simply 
to beer * the groat orators and speakers of India that hail come 
and to "get A.my own impressions about their art of delivery. 
That day tkaafcfnl thpt I waa not xpqrod; 

■*;qo&£‘ infftwr;' • y ; fy 
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in empty joys of welcoming Dadabhoy Naoroji and now t «iy 
that the rhetoric of the Congress speakers gave me no joy; 
no inspiration ; it was empty” 1 Bat from this it should not be 
inferred that Rama did not have the patriotic fervour. He did 
not care for pomp, ostentation and celebrations As a student 
and a te icher he believed in hard ceaseless work. There was certainly 
the patriotic sentiment in him. In one of his letters written on 
21st October, 1895 from Sialkot he wrote :“I spoke also on patriotism”* 

During the years of his American preaching 1909-1904), Rama 
was prevailed upon to do something for India by some Indians 
who belonged to the Tilak school of polit : cs. s One such person 
was Mr. V. G. Jo^hi of Poona who acted as the Secretary of Rama 
at San Francisco. But Rama never became an active protagonist 
of the Tilak school. He continued, however, to give general discourses 
on the techniques of the moral resurgence of the country after his 
return home. Once he said: “Rama had gone into deep.and high 
Yogic Samadhi, and there in the Nirvikalpa Satnadhi came the 
Sankalpa—‘Let India be free—India shall be free’. All political 
workers will work as mere tools of Rama, they are my hands and 
feet. Rama is the background. 4 

Rama believed in pure nationalism. In one of his inspired 
moments he wrote : “The land of India is my own body. The 
Comorin is my feet, the Himalayas iny head. From my hair flows 
the Ganges, from my head come the Brahmaputra and the InduB. 
The Vindhyachalas are girt round my loins. The Coromandel is 
my left and the Malabar my right leg. I am the whole of India, 
and its east and west are my arms and I spread them in a straight 
line to embrace humanity. I am universal in my love. Ah 1 such 
is the posture of my body. It is standing and gaaing at infinite space ; 
but my inner spirit is the Bout of all. When I walk. I feel it. 
is Inda walking. When I speak, I feel it is India speaking. 
When I breathe, I feel it is India breathing. I am India. I am 
Shankara, l am Shiva. This is the h : ghest realisation of patrio 
tism, and this is Practical Vedanta. M& His nationalism Was 
based not so much on political and economic considerations ason 


l Quotfd ic * P 70, 

» QaotrS in Putan Singh, The Story ofSwmni Ran*, p 74. 

* See Rama "An Appeal to American* , r ferred to earlier. Almost like a radical 
revolutionary Rama htd taid in thia appeal; "the gracious Government, in aUttioo to the 
Impoverishing taree, thinks indispensable nebsssarv to squat** out and Hag oat <mlhons 
of dollar* from the enrdled blbod and parohtd skin of the gasping labourers. . (As Wood* of 
Qod*reali*otim. Vo'. VII, p. 187)- . _ ' 
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the feeling of spiritual unity with all the dwellers in the land. In the 
spirit of Vedantic ontology Rama stated ; “whole India is embodied 
in every son." 1 For the growth of Indian nationalism be felt it 
was essential that the cramping concept of religious sectarianism 
should be ended. Rama denounced orthodoxy. He wanted the 
out-flowering of the true Dbariua. Like Vivekananda, Rama also 
had a religious approach to nationalism. He felt that ‘practical 
Vedanta’ could be the foundation of strong, vigorous national power. 
He stated that true genuine spirituality is the essence of the Vedanta 
and on that basis alone could India prosper as a nation. Rama 
decried false creeds, empty dogmas and formal ceremonies. But he 
stood for the true religion of the Vedanta. Through the powerful 
social agency of religion alone could the Indian masses be elevated. 
Rama felt that the Indian National Congress of those was not paying 
sufficient attention to this stupendous social force. He wrote: “The 
Indian National Congress or anybody and organization aiming at 
social or political reform cannot touch the masses, and appeal to 
their souls, because of not coming through the channel of religion. 
That being the case, there can be no methods more effective to 
introduce all kinds of reform in India than the preaching of practical 
Vedanta, which embraces political, domestic, intellectual and moral 
liberty and love ; which marvellously harmonises freedom and peace, 
energy and tranquility, bravery and 16ve ; and all this in the name 
of religion.*’* 

Rama stood for the “dynamic spirit of nationality”.* The 
cultivation of the dynamic spirit of nationality meant the communion 
with Mother India in the form of her numerous inhabitants professing 
different creeds and faiths. Rama hailed Mother India as his 
consecrated deity. He held dear all her manifestations. He wanted 
the realization of the “living Narayana as the poor starving Hindustani, 
Hindu.’ - ’ 4 He considered the poor as a sacred divine manifestation. 
Hence he wanted Indians “to relax the most stringent caste-rules 
and to subordinate the sharp class-distinctions to the national 
fellow-feeling.” * For the realization of the sense of national 
solidarity he felt that it was essential to educate the women, children 
and the workers. Nationalism demanded the creating of “love and 
anion among the masses.”* It is a testification to Rama's sense 
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of political realism that he stresses the education of the “the labouring 
classes’ .* He wanted the promotion of the unity of living vernacular 
languages* and national festivals.* 

Rama emphasized the raising up of the condition of the backward 
and suppressed strata of society. He preached the concept of 
“aristocracy of labour”.* He felt that it was impractical to relegate 
all manual work to one section—the Sudras as had been done in 
rndia. Everyone was to cultivate the spirit of renunciation of 
egoistic self-interest but there was to be the simulteneous cultivation 
of the spirit of manual labour. Hence Rama said: “The sannyasa 
spirit must be wedded to the pariah hands.” 5 

( b ) From Nationalism, to Universalism 

Although Rama was a great patriot he was also a great 
imiversalist. He refused to be tied down to any one creed or country. 
He claimed to be an American and Christian and uot an Indian or 
Hindu alone. If the spirit or Atman alone is real and everything 
else is the Atman then all man-made differences and distinctions 
sink. From the standpoint of this high transcendent Atman 
every person is this same sole entity. Hence Rama preached 
the brotherhood of man. He said: “All the suffering in this 
world, all the misery and all the anguish in this Universe is 
due only to your trying to Violate this most sacred law, this 
most sacred truth, the Uaw of laws, the brotherhood of mankind, 
nay, the oneness of each and all.”® National unity was a step 
towards universal unity with God. Hence Rama said : “A person 
can never realise his unity with God, the All except when unity 
with the whole Nation throbs in every fibre, of his frame.” T 

(c} Theory of Freedom and Individualism 

Rama was a passionate believer in freedom. He was a champion 
of freedom at both the metaphysical and sociological levels. From 
the metaphysical standpoint the spirit is free, it is “Independence 
•tself.* He said “Vedanta means liberty, freedom”. Freedom he 
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considered as the birth right and the inner nature of man. He wrote 
in one of his poems : 

“Free, free is every one to me 

No bondage, limit, fault I see. 

Free, free am I and others free. 

God, God I am and you and he.” * 

Once Rama gave a Hegelian definition of liberty. He said : 
“True liberty is the accurate appreciation of necessity.” * Freedom 
does not mean immunity from the operations of spiritual eternal divine 
law. It does not indicate revelling in the enjoyments of the limited 
local self. It connotes instead conformity to the commands and 
canons of the universal spirit. Hence in Rama’s thought there is no 
antithesis between necessity and freedom. Freedom is the voluntary 
acceptance of the laws of the spirit or laws of God. 

Kama wanted the concrete practical application of Vedantic tea¬ 
chings. Vedanta could not be limited only to transcendental purpose. 
The application of Vedanta to the mundane world was essential. This 
involved a universalization of liberty and equality. Hence Rama 
said :—“Perfect democracy, equality, throwing off the load of external 
authority, casting aside the vain aocumu’ative spirit, throwing over¬ 
board all prerogatives, the spurning of the airs of superiority and 
shaking off the embarrassment of inferiority, is Velanta on the mate¬ 
rial plane.” * 

At the sociological level Rama stood for “freedom of thought, 
freedom of action.” 4 He said : “Let every man have equal liberty 
to find his own level.” As a chunpion of freedom Rama felt that any 
loyalty to a particular creed or dogmi or prophet was a detraction from 
the freedom which is the essence of the spirit. He declared : “Rama 
‘should not enslave you and take away your independence, as was done 
by the previous prophets. In the Western "World for sometime 
there bad been waged an unholy war between religion and science. 
Rama deplored it. He stated that in Europe it was not Christianity 
but “Churchianity” that held sway.* 

Rama stood for the application of rational criteria to opinions. 
He felt that truth stands on its own strength and does not need the 


Jfcour Bftmt’i poem entitled “TrunoendentalUm.’ 
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endorsement of numbers. Like John Stuart Mill, Rama Tirtha also 
pointed out that “majority is no proof of truth.” 1 

Rama was a great Vedantist but he was not tied to the old dogmas 
of the scriptures. He refused to acknowledge even Samkara as the 
last word on the Vedanta. He pleaded for the restoration of the 
authority of free and independent thinking.* Mere parade of scho¬ 
lastic Sanskrit learning failed to satisfy him. He ridiculed the con¬ 
temporary Indian practice of admiring everything contained in the 
Sanskrit scriptures. He was a protagonist of independent thinking.* 

As a Vedantist Rama was an iniividualist. He wanted the rea¬ 
lization by all of the freeself-consciousness of the spirit. Hence he 
said : “Assert your individuality against all society and all nations 
and everything.” 4 He agreed that both Vedanta and socialism taught 
the neutralization of attachment to property. In this sense he said 
the Vedantic monks living in the Himalayas were practising socialism. 
But he felt that the Vedantic concept of Atman or universal oneness 
was essential to provide the foundation for the socialist teachings of 
equality, fraternity and love. Hence he formulated his philosophy 
of “ Vedanta-Socialism.” 8 He was careful, all the while, however, 
to point out also the essence of spiritual individualism. He said : 
“First of all as to the name Socialism, Rama would prefer to call it 
Individualism. The word Socialism gives prominence to the idea of 
the rule of society, but Rajna says, the right spirit of Truth is to 
assert the supremacy of the individual against all the world, all the 
universe.' 

(d) Theory of Divine Law 


Swarai Rama believed in a moral and spiritual governance of the 
world. He accepted the inexorably binding character of moral and 
spiritual norms. By a supreme operative efficacy the moral and spiri¬ 
tual laws assert themselves and whosoever, individual or grouper 
nation, contravenes them is met with disaster. None can lightly flout 
the supreme spiritual law of unity. Even the government is bound 
by this divine law. Rama wrote: “Even Governments whose so- 
called laws do not conform to the divine law of the trishul (or the 
croBB), work their own destruction. Shylock-like laying stress on 


1 P 

* In Woods of God*Realization VoJ. V , pp. 87-89, . 
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personal rights, thinking this or that mine, feeling a sense of possess¬ 
ion, saying 'the law grants it’ is to contradict the real law according 
to which the only haq (right, prerogative) we have, in Haq (God 
and evqry other right is wrong. If nobody else recognises this 
principle the Saunyasin at any rate ought to work it into life.” 1 

5. Conclusion 

Swatni Kama Tirtha was a great Vedantic teacher and sage. 
Although he had no training in the technical terminology of political 
philosophy, he had a good mastery of eastern and western philosophi¬ 
cal literature specially of the idealistic school. Vedantic idealism, as 
interpreted at the social and political levels, signified to him the 
neutralization of the absorption in the petty desires and gratifications 
of the limited self and a progressive ascent towards cosmic conscious¬ 
ness. Nationalism as interpreted by Rama was a stage towards this 
cosmic consciousness. He preached an active worship of Mother 
India through the realization of the sacredness of her poorest children. 
This conception of nationalism as a dynamic sense of identification 
with the inhabitants of the land is a remarkable contribution to the 
realm of political ideas. Although Rama has not gone into the 
detailed explanation of this notion, this statement in itself is signi¬ 
ficant because it is poles asunder from the usual acosmic and illusion* 
istic interpretation of Vedanta. Rama’s dynamic spiritual nationalism 
is ihe support and not the antithesis of a wider inclusive concept of 
universal fraternity. 

India has embarked upon the great adventure of democracy and 
social-economic justice. In order to realize these ideals it is essential 
that the people be imbued with a moral fervour. Without a moral 
renaissance the political and economic salvation of the people is an 
impossibility. At such an important and critical phase in the histori¬ 
cal evolution of the country, the spirit and teachings of Rama can 
serve a supfeme political purpose. They can strengthen the moral 
fibre and character of our youth. They can reinforce the values 
of liberty, equality, justice and fearlessness. Hence the great 
writings of Swatni Rama Tirtha container in the eight volume#of 
In Woods of Qod-Realization although not political in the . formed and 
technical sense of the term may serve as the foundations of a morally 
oriented democratic political philosophy. 

, t , 
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ROLE OF IMAGINATION IN PHILOSOPHY 

Reena Mookherjee 

Imagination is a term whose role is easily intelligible in the spheres 
of Painting, Literature and Psychology. But in the sphere of philoso¬ 
phy it sounds something unusual, if not foreign. Thus the attempt 
to introduce a discussion of the role of imagination in philosophy is 
handicapped just at the outset. Infact by proposing the discussion we 
invite two very opposing attitudes. There is, firat of all, the ordinary 
man who might simply laugh at the attempt or at best consider 
that Psychology is being injected into the sphere of philosophy. Or, 
there may be others (including the scientists even) who might approve 
a discussion of ‘imagination’ in philosophy, suggesting thereby the 
idea of the phantastical, the unaginal nature of philosophical specu¬ 
lations. We, however, intend to convey something different—some¬ 
thing that would form a third attitude—an attitude neither wholly 
psychological, nor wholly phantastical. 

I 

We might start with Plato by referring to his ‘Theatetus’ and 
the ‘Sophist’. The Sophist speaks of two forms of image-making, 
the making of likenesses and the making of Semblances. The former 
is termed ‘ eikon the latter ‘ phantastike.' Unlike ‘likenesses’, 
‘Semblances’ not being complete reproductions of the original, involve 
an element of deceit and illusion. From this it is tempting to suggest 
that Plato was conscious of the illusory nature of the Imagination. 

Coming to ‘Theatetus’ we find nothing very explicit on imagina¬ 
tion, except in connection with Plato’s discussion of ‘false judgments,* 
specially of false judgments described as ‘mistaking’. 

These are judgments in which the two thing* wrongly identified 
are object's of different sorts—“one a present object of perception, the 
otner a memory-image". To explain the class of false judgments 
known as mistaking, Plato brings in what is called Memory. Memoty 
is conceived by him, firstly, as a Wax Tablet, and secondly, as an 
A VIARY. The former makes it possible to know and yet not to know 
one and the same thing. Thus I may have direct acquaintance with 
X, and so possess an image of it. But on certain occasion $ might 
confuse or jnisjfeake Y with X. This shows that it is possible to know 
and yet not ; to know something. This explains mistaken judgments 
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involving perception. And the latter (the conception of memory 
as an aviary) is introduced only to provide for mistaken judgments 
not involving perception. The explanation is given that “the image of 
an object may be registered in the memory without being present to our 
conciousness,”* What the aviary adds is clearer in the following 
explanation as given by Cornford : “The aviary has enlarged the 
machinery of the Waxen block by providing for the process of 
haunting out latent pieces of knowledge and bringing them before 
the mind. So it has lei to the suggestion that false judgment 
occurs when we get holl of the wrong piece of knowledge and 
interchange it for the right one.”* 

This is only a part, a small part though, of Plato’s theory of 
knowledge. What interests us however is the question: Does Imagina¬ 
tion play any role in Plato’s system? If so, what is its nature? 

To this we reply, that in between the two modes of 
perception and judgment there is the subtle but unmistakable presence 
of imagination as a third principle. The fact is that there is a gap 
between perception and judgment. The latter “involves an opera 
tion of the mind which puts the terms together in a certaiu way”*. 
‘Error comes in, not in the act of direct perception, but in judgments 
we make about what we perceive.” 4 . This committing of mistakes 
hides behind it the principle of Imagination. 

What, then, is its nature? Imagination is to be understood only 
in its reproductive or conservative aspect, i.e., memory. If Imagina¬ 
tion be understood in this sense, then, Plato has made much use of it. 
Imagination is thus used, though unconsciously, as an epistemological 
principle, performing the function of mediating between the two modes 
of perception and judging. 

Plato calls the sensuous world a copy of the Ideas. The 
visible world is said to be only an image of the real. Speak¬ 
ing in »och terms, Plato directly or indirectly speaks of Ima¬ 
gination. But Imagiaation thus spoken of, is more than a bare 
epistemological Principle ; it is also constitutive. Imagination is 
constitutive in the sense that is constitutive of its own object, 
the external or the sensuous world. 

II 


But it is ouly with Hume that Imagination cbn.es to be 
conceived more definitely not simply as an episfceraological princif 
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but as a^ constitutive one. Imagination is looked upon as if it eonsti- % 
tutes something i.e. produces something. This something is the 
external world. Imagination assumes its role as a productive principle. 

According to Hume, Imagination may be understood "as signi* 
fying 'Vivacity of Conception’. In other words, imagination as 
thus conceived, is the faculty which is at work whenever belief, 
and not merely feigning, is in possession of the mind. And such 
belief is not subject to the individual’s arbitrary choice. Imagina¬ 
tion in this sense can be operative ouiy when principles ‘permanent, 
irresistible and universal’ a<e in control”. 

With Hume Imagination is an active, productive faculty. This 
becomes clear when the world, on Humean priucinles, turns to be an 
imaginative construction. Imagination assumes the role of a consti¬ 
tutive principle. But how?. 

Hume tries to determine (1) why is it that we attribute a 
continued existence to objects even when they are not present to the 
senses ; (2) and why is it that we suppose them to be distinct from 
miud and its perceptions? Hume however, concentrates mainly on 
(1) and formulates the solution that the belief iD the continued 
independent existence is said to be due not to sense, not to reason, 
but to Imagination. 

Before explaining the process of generation of the belief, Hume 
thinks it essential to point out that the distinct and continued exis¬ 
tence is attributed to some impressions only, that is to say, only to 
those impressions that possess the two characteristics of constancy 
and coherence. 

The imaginative process in the case of coherence consists in a 
resemblance between series of impressions, between a fragmentary 
series now observed and a number of continuous series observed in 
the past. The imagination is active in filling up the missing links 
of the present fragmentary series by providing the previous continu-’ 
oub ohes from our memory. 

. “Imagination”, Bays Hume, “when set into any train of think¬ 
ing, is apt to continue even when its object fails it, and like a 
galley put in motion by the oafs, carries its course without any 
new impulse”,* This is something that has been termed by Price 
“the Inertia of the Imagination”. 

Coming now to Hume’s notion of constancy, the' question may 
be asked: ’ why is it that the constancy of resemblance of our 

* VI, 1. 
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invariable but broken and interrupted perceptions leads us to attri* 
bute to them the notion of identity?—The explanation offered is 
this. There is a tendency in our minds to mistake one idea for 
another when they are closely associated in the imagination. And 
passage from the one to the other is an easy one. This is, 
according to Hume, most markedly the case,'when resemblance is 
the relation involved. 

It follows that though our sense-experience is full of interrup¬ 
tions, it is due to the process of Imagination—the process of 
“identifying across a gap”, as Prof. Price calls it,—that the interrup¬ 
tions are simply overlooked. 

Imagination thus has assumed the role of a constitutive Principle. 
But at the very next moment, Hume emphasizes that the assump¬ 
tion of a world of continuing and independent objects, is after all a 
fallacious assumption. And this is due to an illegitimate process of 
imagination. The world turns out to be an imaginative construction. 

So long we have represented Hume as the philosopher upholding 
the principle of imagination as determining the outer world, the 
world of bodies. And it is in this sense that we characterised 
imagination as constitutive. The concept of the object is determined 
by the principle of imagination. 

This makes plain that all that Hume believes in is that tbe notion 
of the object, though unavoidable, if? fictional or imaginal in its 
character. 

It might be objected at this stage that Imagination, with 
Hume, is not really a constitutive Principle. Is it not possible 
to treat the imaginal construction (as it is in Hume) only as a method 
of reaching the concept of the object? An affirmative answer would 
prove imagination to be anything else but constitutive. And in that 
case, for Hume, there would be something more in the outer world 
than merely empirical associations. 

Against this position we would like to defend ourselves by appeal¬ 
ing to the Treatise. There, Hume tries to reconcile both the claims 
of reason and imagination. Our perceptions are said to be irregular 
and interrupted, but again they are believed to be uninterrupted 
and continuing. This contradiction Hume seeks to solve by feigning 
a double existence. He ascribes the interruption to perceptions and 
the continuity to objects. , v 

* Bnt tbie«@eof the specific term ‘feigning’ makes it evident tb#t, 
for Home, empirical fimaginal) construction can never simply be the 
mode-pf our belief. The mode of believing, proves ,to be identical with 
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the state of being. Imagination with Hume is definitely a constitutive 
principle. 

Granted that imagination in Hume’s philosophy is a constitutive 
principle. We might still ask : How far is the Humean principle 
of imagination really productive? A proper answer to this would 
invite a discussion of the concept of productive imagination. If the 
term ‘productive’ be understood literally so to say, then it is to 
taken as something active. The conception of Imagination as a® 
active faculty is no doubt present in Hume’s Philosophy. To that 
extent Hume has certainly treated Imagination as a productive 
principle. But to understand the term ’productive’ in the Kantian 
sense is to understand Hunae differently. The productive imagination 
of the Critique of Pure Reason iR not empirical but pure. It is 
so in the sense that it mikes possible experience. To understand 
the term ‘productive’ in this specific Kantian manner is to conclude 
that Hume’s employment of the principle, though constitutive, is 
not productive. Even if the term ‘productive’ is to be retained, it 
would really turn out to be reproductive. To put the same thing 
in another way is to say : if there is any truth in regarding reproduc¬ 
tive imagination as proluctive, then there is also some truth ih 
calling Hume’s irn igination as not simply constitutive but also produc¬ 
tive. Judged fro n this standpoint Hume’s attempt shares greater 
affinity with Plato than with Kanft. This point will become clear ip 
our following remark. 

There is, however, no doubt that Hume initiated a definite 
philosophical usage of the principle of Imagination. But his attempt 
proved far from satisfactory. For, after all, what he did offer is a 
*psychology' of Philosophy. And this was due to his very conception 
of imagination. Imagination with Hume, was mainly associativa or 
empirical imagination. Association was the main principle underlying 
all experience. But association, as Kant pointed out, pre-supposes the 
experience of objects. It is Kant who had to explore this other 
aspect that had been left unnoticed by Hume. Hume’s analysis 
remained confined within what might be called,—‘psychologism’. 

. Ill 

Wo- 

Kant is sufficiently bold in his thought and outlook to do away 
with such psychologism. . Kant shows that empirical i association is 
not the last presupposition of experience, because the experience of 
objects whiih is presupposed«by empirical association, Jamto be 
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farther analysed. The experience of objects requires, or necessarily 
presupposes, the reproducibility of appearances. This reproducibility 
of appearances ultimately depends on a pure transcendental synthesis 
of Imagination. 

This improvement over the Humean system means for Kant, 
by no means, a total rejection of the same. For, like Hume, Kant 
also . makes Imagination a constitutive principle. Consequently, for 
Kant also, the world remains an imaginative construction. 
Imagination, as we find it in Kant, is that faculty which can deal 
with time—that is, can synthesise terap>ral elements. 

It is interesting to point out here that Martin Heidegger develops 
his theory of Imagination in tune with the Kantian attitu le. It is 
the temporality (“Zeitlichekit”) of the human subject that interests 
Heidegger most. Man is considered to be essentially a finite and 
temporal being. All his knowledge takes place in time and finite as 
he is, he has no intellectual intution. How, then, can be synthesise 
the several temporal elements into one single unity, into a manifold ? 
Imagination indeed is the faculty to operate here. Thus a proper 
consideration of the temporal structure of human existence leads 
Heidegger to assign a central position to the faculty of Imagination. 

Imagination by performing its unique function (synthesis of tem¬ 
poral elements) forms the linkbetween understanding and sensibility. 
By it’s means we make the manifold o‘f intuition qua manifold possible 
and bring it into connection with the condition of the necessary unity 
of Pure appreception. The unity of apperception is significant only 
in respect of a manifold. And imagination is that faculty of the mind 
which gives us a manifold, qua manifold. Mere sense itself cannot 
give us a manifold, qua manifold. Of course to be more specific, the 1 
manifold that is given is Dot given by Imagination or it is not given 
in Imagination. The 'mere given’ or the ‘ absolutely given ’ is 
already there. And it is only at the reflective stage that Imagination 
comes to exercise its role on it, thereby demarcating it as a manifold, 

Oor mind faces the different perceptions seperately and singly 
and what we require is a combination of them—a requirement that can 
never be achieved by sense. This necessitates, tbe postulation of an 
active faculty in us for the synthesis of this manifold. To this 
faculty Kant gives the title imagination.* 

Kant has infact recognised both tbe synthesis of the maaif6id , and 
the given ;m,toiled) manifold. That Imagination, to certain extent 
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at; least partakes iu the nature of Intuition, has to be admitted. And 
considered from that point of view, it would not be too much to say 
that the constructed manifold is also given to Imagination, 

Kant introduces Pure imagination as a ‘blind but indispensable 
function of the .soul’. 7 In his ‘Anthropologie’ and also is the ‘critique, 
he defines imagination as the capacity of perception even in the 
absence of the object. Imagination, according to this definition, has 
a peculiar freedom from the given object. It has the double capacity 
(1) of receiving and (2) of creating and imagining (picturing). 

Already in his ‘Anthropologic’, Kant speaks of productive 
imagination. But this productive imagination is conceived empirically, 
that is to say, as the capacity of constructing new combinations. 
Tbe productive imagination of the Critique of Pure Reason, however, 
is not empirical. It makes possible experience. • > 

In the First edition Deduction* (A 91 and A ]$&),, Kant mentions 
three sources of our knowledge, viz. sensibility, Imagination and 
Apperception. But in the Second edition Deduction, the central position 
accorded to tbe faculty of imagination seems to have been withdrawn by 
Kant. The two paragraphs in the First edition (A 94 and A 115) where 
Kant mentions imagination as one of the three sources of knowledge, 
were dropped. And whereas in another paragraph of the 1st Edition, 
imagination was called an indispensable function of the soul, now in the 
2nd Edition he calls it an indispensable function of the understanding. 
With this Imagination ceases to be an indpendent faculty. Whereas 
in the first edition all synthesis is traced to imagination, in the 2nd 
Edition, understanding alone performs this task. In the 2nd Edition 
(B152) he speaks of the transcendental synthesis of imagination 
as the action of the understanding on the sensibility. Imagination Mitts 
becomes derivative. 

At another place,* he says that it is one and the same spontaneity 
to which We give both the titles imagination and understanding. 

Thus, in Kant, not imagination but understanding secures the real 
position of importance. Aud this limits the principle of Imagination, 
to certain extent no doubt. 

But here is a point where Martin Heidegger formulates a reverse 
thesis. He regards not understanding but Imagination to be tbe 
fundamental faculty, The question he asks is this j tsii possible 
that Kant’s transcendental Imagination is not merely an external link 
between :thh two other faculties (sensibility and understanding) but 
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also their original unity? If this be so, it could only mean that 
the structures of the other two faculties are rooted in the structure 
of Transcendental Imagination. According to Heidegger, Imagination 
is the common root of both sensibility and understanding in this sense. 

Imagination in Kant comes to be limited in another way. This 
is achieved by Kant’s distinction between Phenomena and Noumeua. 
Imagination is at its height of activity only in relation to the 
knowledge-situation. And knowledge-situation, however vital, is 
confined within the phenomenal world. It has nothing to do with 
Noumena. 

It follows that imaginal is always something anti-metaphysical. 
In other words, while propounding ‘Transcendental Imagination’ as 
something vital Kant has not erected any metaphysics around it The 
transendental, in short, is nothing metaphysical. 

IV 

But this demarcation of Phenomena and Noumena, the supremacy 
of understanding over Imagination, did not prove to be ultimate. 

A new spirit is set forth in D. Fawcett’s “The world as Imagination ”. 
“The world as Imagination” conceives the faculty of Imagination as 
endowed with infinite possibilities ; .Imagination is itself the Infinite, 
the Absolute, the Noumenon. What becomes atonce evident is that 
Imagination is no more an epistemological principle, no more a bare 
constitutive principle ; but is definitely an ontological Principle. 

Fawcett starts With a distrust of the rationalistic types of thought-, 
the distrust being specifically directed against Hegelianism. He also 
discards ‘will* as any ultimate principle of explanation. The rejection of 
both Reason and will, serves as a preparation for the recognition of 
a third principle, viz., Imagination, as the true principle of explanation. 
Taking his stand on an analogy (the analogy is a resemblance between 
the ground and human' mentality), Fawcett makes Imagination the 
primeval reality, itself unresolved, into wnich all else can be resolved. 
Imagination is “a principle of plastic and creative sort fully adequate 
to the life and indefinite variety of the facts”. 1 ® “Real Nature is not 
the ridiculous Phantom of ‘extensions’, ‘resistances', and ‘energies' 

It is in “Imagination-Nature we can place the concrete 
piji^skl equivalents, rich with ‘secondary’ qualities, of all the vgijwHy 
mttih^^rttimates’, of speculative Physics and Chemistry". 11 Tbps 

J M Rtodgvtkai, p, 7, . 
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against the abstractionism of the Idealists, Fawcett urges concreteness, 
concreteness as characterising the ‘Grand Imaginal.' Fawcett goes on 
to^say : “we confront at last a ground adequate to Nature" “It is the 
character of Imagination to revel in a play of transformations and it 
plays the more skilfully the more it succeeds in inventing the unforseable 
and the new. But, again, just because it is always inventing, it can 
never conceal its presence. It is Hume’s “magical" activity, whose 
magic shines through its elusiveness." 12 

Negatively, Fawcett shows a distrust of abstractionism ; positively, 
he reveals a zeal for concreteness. To meet this positive end, to 
explain, adequately enough, the world of plurality, the sphere of 
appearances, Fawcett introduces the faculty of Imagination. 
Imagination, turns out to be a principle that is nothing absurdly 
abstract, but concrete through and through : "Imagination is a 
Principle of Plastic and creative sort fully adequate to the life and 
indefinite variety of the facts". 

The attitude of Fawcett reminds one firstly, of the philosophy of 
Croce and secondly, of the philosophy of Bergson. It is against the 
panlogism of Hegelianism that Croce protested, thereby emphasizing 
the element of concreteness in our thought and experience. Thus 
what the Italian Philosopher achieved in the 19th century, Fawcett is 
trying to re-assert in still more recent times. 

Fawcett also welcomes the Bergsonian thesis sofar as it recognises 
the plastic and the creative novelty of the world-ground. But, then 
Bergson never attempts to conceive the ultimate world-ground as 
Imagination. It is here that Fawcettt differs from Bc-rgsou. "There 

is nothing in the concept of an Elan Vital".which really 

"serves to explain the novelty and transformation". This remark of 
Fawcett constitutes his criticism against Bergsonian Elan—vital and 
hence also a defence of his own position. 

Beturning to Fawcett’s main thesis a question can now be 
raised : How does Fawcett establish Imagination as the ultimate 
World-ground ? Imagination is capable of explaining the concrete 
Nature and History. It succeeds we have been told only because of its 
piaStie and ‘creative character 1 . But this is not sufficient by itself. 

In order to establish Imagination as .the ultimate Ground, 
Fawcett initiates a detailed explanation. The explanation is offered 
of certain fundamental concepts and categories as pertaining to the 

, 14* 
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nature of Imagination. Fawcett therefore proceeds to explain the 
concepts of causation and Evolution accordingly. 

“Niture itself..is nothing but an imaginal whole, or 

sub—whole which buds off from the cosmic Imagination ; and the 
different processes within Nature are, accordingly, only different sorts 
of imaginal happenings”. Again he says : “Fundamentally, 
Evolution is a creative romance within a Power of which the best 

representation is furnished by our own imagining.conservative 

(or reproductive) and creative (constructive or productive)’'. 

As to how the ‘IMAGINAL’ may have passed into the 
particularity, the diversity of the world-order, Fawcett gives the 
following account : “The Imaginal is a stable harmony of differents... 

.Now the activity which conserves or maintains is also the 

activity which can disturb or destroy the changeless State—the 
harmony of the IMAGINAL. The degree of this activity is not fixed. 
Its spontaneous hightening is the fundamental fact on which evolution 
ensues. This 6ponteneity which is just Imagination in its creative 
character, provides the Applause to change”. (The world As 
Imagination). 

Fawcett thus formulates a raetaphysic of the Imaginal. Adrian 
Coates in his “A Sceptical study of Contemporary British Philosophy' 
has criticised this philosophy of the Imaginal severely, we, however, 
refrain ourselves from diving into Coates’ criticisms. To conclude this 
discussion we would like to suggest one or two points against 
Fawcett’s philosophy. 

There is, firstly, in Fawcett, no clear discussion relating to the 
distinction between thought and Imagination. We have to regard, 
so says Fawcett, “thought as essentially like imagination.” 1 * Two 
further questions at once crop up. (1) If this be all, then why not 
drop the term ‘thought’ altogether? (2) Can thought really be treated 
“as essentially like imagination?” 

There is, secondly, in Fawcett no proper determination of the 
nature of Imagination. It is rather unfortunate that Fawcett while 
speaking of Imagination does not define its nature specifically. Ae 
such some very important questions like whether imagination 1 (of which 
Fawcett speaks) is formal or material Pure or empirical, remain 
unsolved. 


* IWd., p. 188, 

i ■ ‘' , 
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Hans Vaihinger, while retaining the principle of Imagination, 
estimates or evaluates it differently. Vaihinger treats Imagination 
ancf it* products as fictional. Thus a different use of the Principle is 
formulated. Imagination is divested of its metaphysical status. Even 
if any metaphysics is retained, it is only a metaphysic of the Fictional. 
Fawcett infact while speaking of Imagination as the Grand IMA- 
GINATj, steps into the region of abstraction, and this actually con¬ 
tradicts, his own ideal, the ideal of achieving concreteness and avoiding 
abstractions. In Vaihinger’s system, on the other hand, one is able 
to breathe in a concrete atmosphere. 

This is specially because Vaihinger presents an empirico-posi- 
tivistic type of thought. Empiricism, here, is only sensationalism. 
Sensation, according to Vaihinger, is the sole stuff of reality. To this 
extent Vaihinger’s system is empiricism, Again in so far as we are 
told, that thought “sets itself problems,” which are insoluble by 
thought, it is also positivism. 

The empirico—positivistic philosophy, by its negative attitude 

towards reason, mikes room for a new type of philosophy .namely 

the philosophy of the Fictional. And Imagination is explored and 
declared as forming the true source of the Fictitious. Imagination, 
and its products, are called fictitious, or simply, fictions ; and fictitive 
productions are all deviations from reality. 

Vaihinger by undertaking a long line of analysis extends the idea 
of fictitive or imaginative construction to the fundamental concepts of 
mathematics and metaphysics. Mathematical concepts are all, accord¬ 
ing to Vaihinger “contradictory fictions, mathematics being based upon 
an entirely imaginative foundation, indeed upon contradiction.” 14 

This thesis is established by Vaihinger by an analysis of the basic 
concepts of mathematics like spice or (better, empty space), point, 
line, surface. 

Analysing the concept of pure and mathematical space, Vaihinger 
shows that ij; is the double process of abstraction and imagination that 
guides the formation of it. 

“The concept of space, i.e., the concept of pure and mathema¬ 
tical space, is formed by a peculiar process of our conceptual faculty 
in which abstraction and imagination work together in a remarkable 

W VsihiBg^i—Th« Philosophy of A» if, p. 81. 
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manner. Abstraction detaches something which' we experience only 
in something else (whether as property or as relation) from this other 
entity—from something to which it is so firmly and inextricably bound 
that when what has been detached is accurately analysed we are forced 
to admit (o ourselves that nothing remains in our hands.” “Ima¬ 

gination, by reason of its specific and peculiar gifts comes to the aid 
and rescues abstraction which, as described above, has dissolved the 
given world into nothing and stands looking round helplessly at the 
result of its activity. Imagination re-introduces into the isolated 
relation the, idea of the related elements, but in a form which they 
are only shadows of what we find in reality. It thus provides a 
support for the product of abstraction and prevents it from falling into 
the abyss of nothingness.” 15 

With regard to the concept of Infinite , it is said that “this im¬ 
portant construct owes its origin entirely to the imaginative faculty 
and possesses no objective value whatever.” 18 The concept of the 
Infinite is something subjective—fictional ; “only a subjective opera¬ 
tion can be constantly thought of as if it were without end and were 
yet complete.” 

Thus, by exploring the different spheres of mathematics and 
metaphysics Vaihinger attempts to reduce all the relevant concepts to 
the level of the imaginary. The world of matter also shares a similar 
fate. This attempt on Vaihinger’s pa'rt is virtually an attempt to 
prove that the world is nothing but an imaginative construction. 

One more point needs mention Though the imaginary is the 
fictional, yet it is not without its utility aspect. The fictional is yet 
something indispensable because without it reflection and analysis 
would in all probability face a deadlock. With Vaihinger, the world 
of the unreal, the “as if” world, the world having an imaginative 
foundation, is just as important as the world of the real or the 
actual.” 17 

It would perhaps be highly interesting to suggest the following 
in this connection. Imagination or the imaginative faculty, as we 
find it in Vaihinger, and which results in fictitive productions—pro¬ 
ductions that are nothing but conscious deviations from reality—has 
something about it that reminds one. of the Principle of May5 of 
Indian philosophy. To attempt such a comparison, however is no 
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over-doing. Infact, the power of Imagination to ptodhiSe Or to result 
m something is similar to the “anirvacaniya aakti” that is ascribed .to 
MSya in the upaniaad8 ; and the fact that Its products are all devia¬ 
tions fhom reality reminds one of the illhsory or unreal (mithyi) 
charictei? of the production j as Shaped by the Principle of Mdy4, 


VI 

Having gone through the systems of Hume, Kant, Fawcett and 
Vaibinger, it is tempting to suggest one or two points of affinity or 
contrast. 

Kant and Fawcett show some similarity of interest in the sense 
that both the thinkers dwell on the positivity of the Principle of 
Imagination. -In Kant, Imagination inspite of its subjectivity (with 
Kant subjectivity does not mean anytning mental) is able to reach 
objectivity ; imagination determines the extra mental, gives the maui- 
fold quA manifold. In Fawcett, Imagination is the Grand IMA- 
GINAL, the ultimate Reality, differentiating itself in Nature and 
History. But while Kant’s attitude is wholly epistemio, Fawcet’s is 
metempiric. 

While Imagination is expolored by Kant and Fawcett in its 
positive aspect, Hume and Vaihinger, attempt the very opposite of it. 
The principle of Imagination is once again sufficiently explored, but 
in its negativity. As a result, while making much of the principle 
both Hume and Vaihinger expound a theory of the fictional. This 
fiotionaliim is there in Hume, though implicity. 

This tendency gradually evolved a new era in philosophy. The 
cry of factionalism became dominant and is still uppermost in the ■ 
modern trend of philosophical thought. Logical constructionism 
conaes to be the true representative embodying the real spirit of the 
new era. The theory of logioal construction also develops a theory of 
fictionalism, but in its own way. 

While beginning this paper, we expressed the intention to posit 
Imagination (as understood in relation to philosophy), as something 
neither wholly psychological nor wholly phantastical. To realize 
this intention it is necessary to guard one self against the Philosophies 
of Hume and Vaihinger. This is necessary in order to avoid the 
extremities and extravagances of logical constructionism. 

9-aaisp-vi / 
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In conclusion we can assert that what we would prefer is not 
the empirical, the phantastical, the metaphysical use of the principle 
of Imagination in Philosophy—but a transcendental use. And for 
this we turn to Kant. It is the Kantian attitude that would provide 
us with the final refuge, and foster a third attitude, free from both 
psychologism and fictionalisin. 



•DISARMAMENT-THE KEY PROBLEM 

OF THE DAY 

S. Vishnevsky 

The things we have read abonfc in the popular science novels of 
Jules Verne and H. G. Wells are now coming true. The daring 
hand of man is launching artificial Earth satellites and space rockets. 
The first space ship has photographed the reverse side of the Moon. 

Disarmament had also been a dream. Many things had stood in 
the way of the peoples’ aspirations for a world without weapon, a life 
without war. Then came October 1917. The Soviet Republic, though 
young and weak and surrounded on all sides bp hostile imperialist 
states, raised the banner of the struggle for disarmament. The 
Genoa Conference of 1922 was the first international assembly in 
which Soviet Russia took part. Without any hesitation the Soviet- 
delegation declared that the question of total disarmament of all 
states should be taken up. The Soviet Union submitted compre¬ 
hensive disarmament proposals to the League of Nations too. The 
opponents of disarmament gave them a hostile reception. They 
argued that the efforts of the .USSR for disarmament were due to the 
weakness of the socialist state which, according to them, stood to lose 
nothing by the disbandment of armies and abolition of armaments. 

Today, no one in the world can venture to express doubt regard¬ 
ing the gigantic might of the Soviet Union, both economic and defen¬ 
sive. But this mighty state continues consistently to struggle for 
disarmament. The struggle for disarmament is one of the most 
important planks of the Soviet Union’s foreign policy. 

In the post-war period the USSR has advanced many proposals' 
for ensuring peace and security of nations, and for disarmament. 
These were concrete and businesslike proposals for the complete 
prohibition of nuclear weapons, for a substantial reduction in the 
armed forces, armament, and military expenditures, and for liquida¬ 
tion of military bases on foreign territories. The military bases of 
the USSR on the territories of other countries have been dismantled. 
The contingent of Soviet troops in the German Democratic Republic 
has been considerably cut. Soviet military expenditures are being 
reduced from year Us year. The Government of the USSR has 
decided not to resume nuclear weapon tests, if the Western powers 
too refrain from doing so. And last* but not the least, the Soviet 
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UnioQ has, daring the last four years, reduced its armed forces by 
2,140,000 men. And now, according to tbe decision on the further 
reduction adopted by tbe Supreme Soviet, the Soviet Union w ll 
unilaterally reduce its armed forces by another 1,200,000 men within 
the next eighteen mouth's or two years. This is a big practical con¬ 
tribution to the cause of universal and complete disarmament. Indeed 
there could be no better proof of the desire of the Soviet Union f r 
disarmament and relaxation of international tension. 

Words and Deeds 


Both the words and the deeds of the Soviet Union prove its 
sincere adherence to the cause of disarmament. But, in spite of the 
consistent elTorts made by the USSR to arrive at a mutually acceptable 
agreement on this question, the 14-year-old discussion of the disarma¬ 
ment problem at the UNO has not yielded practical results. 

The question of control has turned into an obstacle in the way 
to agreement. The Soviet Union has always stood for strict inter¬ 
national control of disarmament. The realistic position of the USSR 
in demanding that the degree of control should correspond to the nature 
of the disarmament measures has been clear to every sensible person. 
The Western diplomats, however, stood for universal control, relega 
ting to the background the object of control, disarmament. They 
talked about the system of inspection as 'if it was the aim and not the 
means. Control without disarmament would only mean facilities for 
secret service men for collecting information about the defensive 
measures adopted by the peace-loving states. 

While the fruitless disarmament negotiations dragged on for years, 
events took a serious turn in the international sphere. The arms 
race became universal and gathered dangerous momentum. Military 
arsenals were filled with weapons of unprecedented destructive power, 
Tbe black clouds of a nuclear war, spelling disaster for hundreds of 
millions of people, hung menacingly over the world. 

At this grave moment in history, the 8oviet Union, once more 
displayed sincere concern for the destiny of the world and pat forward 
a new peace proposal. On September 18, last year, speaking at the 
UN General Assembly, the Chairman of the USSR Council of Minis* 


terp, N. S. Khrushchov, put forward a comprehensive programme for 
general and cornplete disarmament. “The essence of our proposals,* 1 ’ 
emphasize^,the Head of the Soviet Government, “is that over a per 194. 
tf joor years in states should effect complete disarmament and 
longerpossessany means with which to wag« war,*’ 
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The Soviet Union has suggested the beet end the most effective 
way pf preventing war. If the Soviet proposes are carried beta effect 
in four years, there would no longer be either at:need fprpes, er erma- 
inept, or war industries. War ministries and the general staffs would 
be dismantled. Over 100 million people now employed in war indue* 
tries and military organizations would return to constructive labour. 
Approximately 100 billion dollars, annually used for war purposes in 
all countries at the present time, would no longer be wasted. These 
colossal sums could be invested in civil industries, and used to help 
the economically backward countries. With the nuclear bombs and 
other types of weapons of mass annihilation banned for ever and 
their stockpiles destroyed, the dark clouds of war would be dispersed 
and mankind enabled to breathe freely. 

World without Weapons 

Who can fight without weapons? No one! A world without 
weapons will be a world without war. Once the means of war are 
destroyed, a truly lasting and stable peace will be established on 
our planet. 

When we think of the pleasing prospects of general and complete 
disarmament, and assess the benefits mankind would derive from the 
complete and universal abolitiop of armament and armed forces, we 
are not having idle day dreams as the humanists of past centuries 
had. In our days disarmament is no Utopia ! 

General and complete disarmament is the key problem of the 
day. And this problem can be solved. For the exclusion of wars 
for ever from the life of mankind a tangible foundation exists—the 
invincible mighty camp of socialism, in which there are no classes or 
groups interested in the arms race, or war. The correlation of forces 
in the world is now in favour of the forces of peace. 

The possibility of effecting general and complete disarmament 
was emphasized with the whole force of its authority by the supreme 
legislative organ of the Soviet Union in its Appeal to the Parliaments 
of All Countries on October 31, 1959. “The Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR,” runs othe Appeal, “expresses firm confidence that this 
goal can be achieved. Whereas a few decades ago sufficient strength 
and means wem lacking for carrying out the idea of universal and 
complete disarmament, now this idea has become the ; watchword of 
vast msaass o* people, of whole peoples and, nations. Now there is 
a larg| f $pip of countries consistently fighting for its realisation*” 
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The Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued a fresh appeal to the 
Parliaments and Governments of all the nations of the world on 
January 15 this year, and reminded them of their duty and responsibi¬ 
lity “to do everything in their power towards en ’ing the arms race 
and solving the disarmament problem”. 

Comments on the peaceful initiative of the Soviet Government 
show that the forces supporting the idea >f universal disarmament are 
great. The slogan “Let Us Disarm Completely,” raised by N. S. 
Khrushchov from the tribune of the United Nations, has in a short 
period of time become the slogan of millions of people all over the 
world. 

The Soviet programme for disarmament has been given whole¬ 
hearted support by the people of all the socialist countries. All over 
the world the benefits which will accrue from the implementation of 
the Soviet Union’s peace-loving plan are being talked of enthu¬ 
siastically. 

Sober-minded people emphasize the constructive nature of the 
Soviet proposals, the implementation of which will eliminate all the 
obstacles placed by the Western countries in the way to disarmament. 
In these proposals, the problem of control, for instance, is given a 
new aspect. It is pointed out that only general and complete dis¬ 
armament will make the establishment of universal control possible. 
The Soviet Union suggests that to prevent anyone from violating 
an agreement on disarmament, an international control body, com¬ 
prising all countries, should be set up. Thus, there is every possibi¬ 
lity of eliminating one of the most serious obstacles in the way to 
disarmament. 


Sovibt-Amerioan Communique 

The elaboration of an agreement on disarmament is greatly 
facilitated by the fact that the heads of government of the USSR and 
the USA, in the joint Soviet-American communique, have character¬ 
ized the question of universal disarmament as the most important 
question confronting the world today, and expressed their readiness 
to make all possible efforts to solve it. ». 

The first concrete result of these efforts of the world’s two 
greatest powers is the joint draft resolution of the USSR and the 
USA, submitted to the UN. In this document the idea of general 
and complete"'disarmament is commended and a call is made to the 
countries to do their best to settle this problem* On November 20 , 
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the UN General Assembly unanimously approved the Soviet-Ameriean 
draft resolution, to which the remaining 80 U.N. member-countries 
lent their full support. 

Id I960 a new disarmament committee, comprising represen¬ 
tatives of 10 countries will begin to work. All people of goodwill 
hope that this committee will examine in a serious and businesslike 
manner all practical problems connected with the implementation of 
the programme of general and complete disarmament. 

Lately, many encouraging signs have appeared, showing that 
reason is gaining ground in the international sphere. As a result of 
N. S. Khrushchov’s historic visit to the USA, the ice of the cold 
war has begun to crack and crumble all over the world; the inter¬ 
national horizons have cleared; and the prospects of strengthening 
world peace and effecting disarmament have improved substantially. 
Yet, the peace-loving peoples cannot afford to ignore the subvertive 
activities of the enemies of peace. 

The Western arms manufacturers regard the disarmament pro¬ 
gramme as a threat to the huge profits they derive from military 
orders. But at present, in the majority of cases, the opponents of 
disarmament dare not come out openly against the Soviet disarmament 
programme. John Hightower, Correspondent of the Associated Press 
Agency, cites an interesting admission made by an official of the US 
State Department; “The worst thing is that one cannot oppose this 
plan. For, everybody stands for universal and total disarma¬ 
ment . . . The arms race enthusiasts prefer underhand action. 
While hypocritically approving the idea of disarmament, they try 
toprove*that the idea is “impracticable,’’ “utopian,’’ etc. 

N. S. Khrushchov has fully exposed the viciousness of the 
manoeuvres of the opponents of disarmament. “There are worms 
that do not destroy a tree directly, because they cannot do it. They 
gnaw at and destroy its bark, depriving the tree of nutrition,” said 
the Head of the Soviet Government. “And the tree rots at the 
roots. That is how some politicians will seek to gnaw at our pro¬ 
posals for universal and complete disarmament.” N. S. Khrushchov 
stressed the necessity of giving decisive rebuff to the enemies of dis¬ 
armament, so that the hopes of mankind for peace, progress and 
prosperity may be fulfilled. 

The long-awaited day when war will be excluded for ever from 
the life of society can come very soon. Bat that day will not come 
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without the help of human agency. In order to bring It hearer, a 
the peace-loving forces in the world must act resolutely and energet: 
cally. All people of good will must consider it their duty to join tfa 
noble struggle to make the golden dream of many generations abou 
a world without war come true, and that too not in the remot 
future, but In the sixties of our century. 



THE ROMANTIC 

Kaudas Rax 

(Translated from Bengali by Umanath Bhattaoharxa) 

It was the river Madhumati 
Our boat was gliding by. 

Mystic shades of eve 
Envelop’d the land and sky. 

Suddenly I heard the Conch, 

Time and again it called. 

At once in the heav’n’s blue 
Sparkled a myriad stars. 

Lightly blew the breeze, 

Free from dust and smoke; 

Babbling flowed the river 
Brimful and glad. 

Waking rippling sweet, 

Thrilling it’s two banks with murmur soft, 

How majestically it flowed ! 

While darkling the boat did drift, 

Steered by the rudder unseen, 

Beguiled by the eternal song. 

And the pilgrim-stars watched on 
From the heav’n’s dome above. 

Somewhere in a village shrine afar, 

At thathour, 

The service of waving lights was done 
Before the altar of the Lord. 

Then came the music sweet 
Of hymns and earthen drums, 

So entrancing in its ecstasy of devotion 1 
Mingling with the melody of the waves, 

Measured by the fall of the oars, 

It filled my ears with nectar sweet, 

And roused a kindred note in me,— 

The inarticulate prayer of my heart. 

Well could I guess from those fire-flies’ glow 
There stood the trees, crowding the rim of the sky ; 
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And that service in the temple clearly told 
A hamlet too, was by, behind the woods. 36 

Meseemed that floating melody 
Bose from the bosom of the Earth ; 

The submission meek it was 
Of the Earth, miserable and sad. 

That mortal yearning stole my heart; 

I carry its memory still. 

It vibrates within me 

And purifies my soul. 44 

I was young then ; 

Today I am infirm and old. 

The hair on my head have all gone grey. 

Here in the City 1 bear the choir loud, 

How aggressive it is and jarring! 

It aches my ear, 

As if an elephant mad 
A lotus-clump doth smash. 

It touches not my chord, 

Awakens no love of God. 

—A wretch impious that 1 am ! 55 

• 

Today I seek a distance safe, 

Far from the City's noisy throng, 

Where the din and bustle would dwindle and faint 
With the remoteness wide. 

What value the environ bears, 

What’s the use of seclusion, 

I realise it now, 

Seek an atmosphere calm. 

Yes, I am a Romantic still,— 

It’s impossible for me, 

To be a materialist, I own. 


66 



INDIA’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM IN EUROPE 

TILL 1914 


Arun Kumar Boss 

Ranchi 

It sounds strange indeed that a subject nation should inaugurate 
her freedom’s battle, and fight it,—at least, in its early years of deve¬ 
lopment—in the very,house of her masters. Yet, since the beginning 
of the last quarter of the 19th century, when some sort of Indian 
nationalism began to express itself, agitation for its due recognition was 
started, and for more than a generation carried on,in India and 
England, as well. 

What accounts for this strange course of Indian Nationalism? It 
should be noted at the first place, that the English never conquered 
anything like an Indian nation. For centuries before the arrival of 
the English. Indians had been a culturally integrated people living 
under a disintegrated political system. They had not yet developed,— 
and, nor it seems, they inherited,—that necessary consciousness of 
national identity, to think of the English intruders as a common 
danger to India as a whole,—which was then nothing more than a 
geographical expression. The rise of English power in Tndia seemed 
to the native population, excepting a very few, as one of the so 
many invasions and changes of dynasties, that India had been experi¬ 
encing for centuries. So, unlike the subject peoples of Europe, 
Indians nourished little national animosity against the English, and 
as ever before, expected a redress of their grievances by an appeal to 
the new 'Badahahs’ of Calcutta, and failing there, by imploring the' 
mercy and justice of the ultimate sovereign in London. It was with 
such expectations that Baja Rammohun Boy, in 1830 went to England 
to plead before the Home Government the case of the pensioned nomi¬ 
nal ’Bad shah’ of Delhi. Nearly twenty years later, a minister of 
Satara also went to London to do the same for his young aggrieved 
master. * 

Hits inherent belief of the Indians in the necessity and utility of 
appealing direotly to the ultimate sovereign was farther reinforced 
by a new attitude towards the English nourished by the English 
eduoated middle-class, thatwaafast rising to power and prosperity. 
They admired, and tried to imitate, almost everything European,.. 
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specially English. They read the constitutional history and political 
philosophy of Britain, and appreciated the British love of liberty and 
equity, that had broadened into practice from precedent to precedent. 
How could, they wondered, those Englishmen, who were passing the 
Beform Bills, abolishing slavery, and championing the cause of 
freedom all over the world, be so callous and cruel towards the lot and 
demands of their Indian subjects. So, something must be wrong with 
the British officials in India, who did not give the people in England 
an accurate picture of the condition and demands of the Indian people. 
So, the only way they decided upon, was to by-pass the bureaucracy 
here, and to appeal directly to the liberal sentiment of Britain. It 
is with this purpose that, Devendra Nath Tagore, (the father of the 
poet Rabindra Nath Tagore) as the Secretary, British-Indian Asso¬ 
ciation, Calcutta wrote on 11th December, 1851 to some prominent 
men in South India regarding the necessity of an all-India represen¬ 
tation to be made to the British parliament, in view of the approaching 
termination of the East India Company’s Charter in 1853. This 
shows that even over a century ago, some leaders of Indian opinion 
had started thinking of securing a hearing of their case in the parlia • 
ment. Dadabhai Naoraji, who had settled as a merchant in London 
just before the Mutiny, began shouldering the task of acquainting 
the British public with the condition and demands of the Indian 
people. He pleaded in public for the presence of some Indian mem¬ 
bers in the British Parliament, 1 * quoted from newspapers like the 
“Indu Prokash” and the “Hindu Patriot” to express the general 
demand in India for Indianisation of services, 3 and demanded an 
equitable adjustment of financial relations between Britain and India.* 
Aft a private individual, representing the genuine demands of the 
Indian people, Naoraji, on 2nd May, 1868 submitted to Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the Secretary of State for India, a memorandum for the 
admission of educated Indians in the Indian Civil Service. Later, in 
1884, he submitted a revised memorandum on tbe same subject. 

There was a further difficulty that no English journal in those 
days would publish anything about India, except some sensational 
news about the snakes, tigers and magicians of India-. Bo, Naoraji 
purchased some shares of tbe f ‘Daily News” only to reserve scans 
space there for really important news ahout India. Thus, almost 
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single-handed for nearly two decades Naoraji voiced the otherwise 
inarticulate Indian opinion - in England, as the uncredentialled ambas¬ 
sador of the Indian people. 

a 

But, the first significant chapter in the history of the agitation by 
Indians in England for the recognition and fulfilment of their 
demands, opened with Mr. Lalmohan Ghose’s deputation to Eagland 
in 1878, on behalf of the Indian Association. The whole of educated 
India was then agitated over the Civil Service question. The All-India 
Memorial on this topic was addressed to the House of Commons. It 
would have been ordinarily despatched by post to the House of 
Commons. But the Indian Association tried to impress upon the 
British public and government the intensity and unity of feeling in 
India by sending their unanimously agreed representative to voice 
their opinion . 4 Their choice at first fell upon Surendra Nath Banerjee 
himBelf, but considering his recent dismissal from the Indian Civil 
Service, he himself preferred that some one else should represent the 
case. The next choice fell on Lalmohan Ghosh.* On his arrival in 
England he received valuable support from Naoraji, Cherron, the 
Secretary of the Aborigine’s Protection Society and David Wed- 
derburn, the brother of Sir William Wedderburn. A meeting organi¬ 
sed by the Liberal Party was held in the Willis Rooms, under the 
presidency of the great free-trader John Bright.* Mr. Ghose’s 
eloquence was highly appreciated by all, and its effect was instan¬ 
taneous. As early as 1870, the Government of India had been empower¬ 
ed to directly appoint really able and loyal Indians to the I.C.S , but 
they had slept over the matter for full seven years. But now, 
within 24 hours of Mr. Ghose's speech the rules creating the 
so-called statutory Civil Service were laid on the Table of the House of 
Commons. The success of this mission may be said to have opened a 
new chapter in India’s fight for freedom, in the potentialities it" 
disclosed of what might be done by Indian deputations in England.* 

Indeed, Mr. Ghosh was again sent to England soon after his 
return to India, by the Indian Association. It was* during his stay 
on this occasion, that he stood as a candidate for parliamentary 
election in the Liberal interest, from the Deptford constituency. He 
narrowly lost it solely due to Irish vote that went against him at the 
last moment. Had he succeeded, he would have been entitled to the 

4 Nation in Making (p. St) bf 8. N. Raoerjan (Oxford Unir Prea*. IW6), 

»Ibid,, p. 84, 
p. 64. 
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honour reserved for Mr. Naoraji of being the first Indian member of 
the British Parliament. 8 

Almost at the same time Lord Lytton, the Viceroy of India had 
tried to gag the popular vernacular newspapers and to disarm the 
Indian population,—a step not taken even daring the Mutiny,—by 
passing the Vernacular Press Act and the Arms Act. The Indian 
Association protested against it, and petitioned to Mr. Gladstone. 8 
He supported their protest and condemned these repressive Acts in 
bis Midlothian Campaign. 10 

Thus, there was an increasing realisation of the efficacy of appeal- 
ing directly to the Liberal British opinion at Home, and of making 
the Indian question a party issue in British elections and parliamentary 
debates. 11 With this view Mr. A. 0. Hume went to England in 
1885,—the year the Indian National Congress was founded,—and 
with the help of Reid and John Bright started pro-Indian propa¬ 
ganda, there. 18 But the first active suggestion to open in England 
a brauch organisation in the InJian National Congress, came from 
Mr. Naoraji. In 1888 Mr. W. C. Bonerjee, a flourishing Indian 
Lawyer at London and the first President of the I. N. Congress, 
and Mr. Eardly Norton joined Mr. Naoraji in his efforts. They also 
enlisted the support of Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, who had been allowed 
by his constituency of Northampton to assume the title “member for 
India’’ 13 . 


In July 1889, a branch office of the I. N. Congress was opened 
at 25 Craven Street, Strand, London. Mr. William Digboy became 
its first superintendent. An advisory body of pro Indian public men 
was immediately formed, and this was known as the British 
Committee of.the I. N. Congress. Sir William Wedderburn was 
elected its chairman and remained so till his death in 1918. 14 In 
■December, 1889, a formal resolution confirming the appointment of 
the British Committee was passed in the annnual session of the l. N. 
Congress at Poona, in the presence of the renowned guest Charles 
Bradlaugh. 15 A resolution was passed appointing a committee of 
ten consisting of Sir Pherozesha Mehta, W. C. Bonnerjee, Surendra 
Nath Banerjee, Manomohan Ghose, R. N. Mudholkar, George Yule* 


* 16 id., p. 64. 

• Ibid,, p. B8. 

' 19 Midlothian Lecture*. 

11 Nation in Making, by Surendra Noth Banerjee, p. fid. 
u Indian National Evolution, Chap. XII, by A. C. Marauder. ; 

» Ibid. „ 

k oftha J. N„ Congret$( pp. .162-89) by G. K. MuHarfae AC.JP. 

Andrew., pob.la London, 1988. ” ’ ; 
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A. 0. Hume, J. Adam, Eardley Norton and Sbarfuddin to supervise 
pro-Indian propaganda in England. A sum of Rs. 45,000 only was 
raised to meet its expenses. 1 * Again in 1890 a resolution was 
passed in the annual session of the I. N. Congress at Calcutta, thanking 
the British Committee for the good work done in England. It was 
further decided,—though the idea was given up later,—to hold a 
session of the I. N. Congress in London itself. A sum of Rs. 40,000 
was actually voted for this purpose. To further influence the British 
public opinion a monthly named ‘India* * was started in London in 
1890, and it 6ervived till 1921. 17 

But the success of the pro-Indian agitation in England irritated 
some sections of English opinion in India. The ‘Englishman’ of 
Calcutta and the ‘Pioneer* of Allahabad demanded that W. S. Caine, 
M.P. and! A. O. Hume should be deported from Englands 

Sir E. Watkins in his 'Pall-Mall Gazette’ even suspected the 
influence of Russian gold among the native agitators. Of course, he 
received a fitting reply from Mr. Hume. 18 

Another means adopted by the Congress for carrying on its 
propaganda in England, was by sending there from time to time 
delegation’s of competent men. The first such deputation since that 
of Mr. Ghose’s in 1878, was sent in 1885 by the Indian National 
Union. It composed of Mr.' M. Ghose, Mr. G. N. Chandrabharkar 
and Mr. 8. R. Mudaliar. In 1890 the Congress appointed another 
deputation composed of Mr. George Yule, Sir P. Mehta, Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerjee, Mr. John Adam, Mr. M. Ghose, Mr. A. O. Hume, Mr. 
Naoraji, Mr. Kalicharan Banerjee & Mr . D. A. Khare. Hume urged 
Gladstone to support Bradlaugh’s Bill on India. This forced the 
Home Government to introduce a bill of their own, leading to the Act 
of 1892. , » 

To counter the anti-Indian influence of the retired English 
members of the Indian Civil Service (henceforth to be referred to as 
the I.C.S.) who generally advised the Secretary of State for India, 
an Indian Parliamentary Committee** (henceforth , to be referred to 

11 Ibid, 17 Ibid. W Ibid. « Indian National Evolution, Chap. XII. 

* William D?gby was its first editor till the end of 1892. 'Then till September, 1893, 

E. M. 8teveos, Lecturer in Indian History at Cambridge edited the paper. Then 
Mr. Gordon Hewart (later Lord Hewart) flamed on the task end from Jan. 1898 it 
became ft weekly journal. Sir Henry Cotton, 8. E. Ratcliffe, H. Polak, Helena 
Normftntcin A Fenner Brock way were associated with this paper. 

At the line of least resistance was to fight for 
frienisaiaottg the garrison (Indian forest, 
l^ to the Bengalee potttioi»ne‘ by the f;p.C. 
pp. 86-87). : ‘ 


** E. T, Telang oooe suggested bfc 
concessions in England, where they bad " 
P' J66). V. Ghirol speaks of the help ran J 
the British Radicals. (Indian D nrest. 
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as the I.P.C.) was formed in 1893, chiefly through the exertions of 
Sir William Wedderburn, M.P. and Mr. Caine, M.P. The following, 
year (1894), Hume finally went over to England to work in th» 
British Committee of the Congress and in the I.P.C. of the House 
of Commons. Towards the end of that session of the Parliament 
about 154 members had joined the I.P.C. 20 In 1894, the British 
Committee, with the support of some formidable M.P.’s addressed 
the Secretary of State for India, Sir Henry Fowler demanding 
an early enquiry into Westland Budget. Following a parliamentary 
debate and a resolution by Mr. Naoraji, who was then a liberal 
member of the House of Commons, the Welby Commission on Indian 
expenditure was appoiuted.* 1 In 1896, Surendra Nath Banerjea, 
G. K. Gokhale, D. E. Wacha and Subramanya Tyer were appointed 
by the Congress to give evidence before the Welby Commission. It 
is worthy of note that Mr. Naoraji, then an M.P. was appointed a 
member of this enquiry commission. 22 

Then for 9 years after 1896, the Conservatives were in power, 
and the I.P.C. gradually thinned away. But, with the return of 
the Liberals in 1906, Sir William Wedderburn organised the I P.C. 
under the leadership of Leonard Courteney. Nearly 200 M.P.'s 
including Sir Charles Dilke, Ramsay Macdonald, joined the I.P.C. 
But gradually, the I.P.C. was weakened by the retirement from the 
House, of Sir Henry Cotton, Sir William Wedderburn, and Naoraji, 
and by the passing away of Bradulaugh, Bright, Caine, Dilke and 
Ripon.** But the work in England was still valued by the Congress, 
and in 1904, Gokhale and Lajpat Rai were sent there. In 1906 
Gokhale alone was deputed to speak to the British public. 

Thus till the early years of the 20th century efforts were 
continually made through depurations and parliamentary activities in 
co-operation with the pro-Indian elements in Britain to rally the 
British Liberal opinion in India's cause and to make the British 
Government responsive to Indian national demands. Such efforts 
were primarily directed at the good sense and sportsmanspirit of the 
British public to rouse them to a sense of duty towards their Indian 
subjects and to make the Indian question a party issue in elections and 
parliamentary debates. 


*> ibid. 

n Ibid. * iba HSatmirda. 

** Nation (B. N. B&nerje&i, p. ISO. 

s Indian Nation*] Evolution, Ctoap. XII, 
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But slowly Si section of Indian youth in England were caught in 
the current of revolutionary secret society activities. They had deeply 
read the lives and tactics of European revolutionaries and daily heard 
of such activities by Irish extremists and Russian Nihilists. The 
first futile effort of Indians in England on these lines was the 
“Lotus and Dagger" society of London, conoeived some time about 
the year 1890. Arabindo Ghosh,—later famous as saint Shri Aurobindo 
of Pondichery,—and his revolutionary brothers were members of this 
still-born society.* 4 

However, it was not before 1905 that aggressive Indian 
nationalism expressed itself on English soil in an organised form. In 
1901 Shyamji Krishnarama,*(A) who was suspected of having some 
connection with the Hand murder at Poona in 1897, came and settled 
in London. After spending first few years in relative quiet, be 
started his work by founding the Indian Home Rule' Society*(B) 
on 18th February, 1905. Obviously he became its President and 
started issuing the “Indian Sociologist," a penny monthly as the 
organ of the society. In the first issue of that paper be described 
the Society as having as its object the securing of Home Rule for 
India and carrying on of a genuine propaganda for India in England 
by all practicable means. He also rented at Ilighgate, London a 
mansion to be known henceforth as the ‘India House'(A).* It was 
the residence of some and rendezvous of many Indians in London, 
in whom he could inculcate his nationalistic ideas. In December, 


1905 he announced the establishment of six lectureships of Rs. 1,000 
each for enabling qualified Indians to visit Europe and America, 
and to return home to work for national advancement and unity. He 
also published a letter from S. R. Rana,(B)* an Indian exile in Paris, 
offering three travelling scholarships of Rs. 2,000 each to be called 
after Rana Pratap Singh, Sivaji and some distinguished Muhammdan 
ruler.” It was one of Krishnavarma’s scholarships that V. D. Savarkar 
availed of and left for England in June, 1906. He had described his 


M* The Liberator, fp. 29) by S. K. Mitra, and al«-> in “Shri Aurobindo on himself 
and his Mother.” 

*(A) One of the earliest Indian graduates of Oxford Later in 1904 he contributed 
£ 1000/- only for opening a lectureship in philosophy at Oxford named after hi* tutor, 
Herbert Spencer. 

Prominent members were S R. Rana, J. M. Pareekh, Godrej A Dr. Abdulla 
Suhrawardy. J, 0. Mukherjee became its first Sery. 

(A) * It was formally opened on 1st July, 1905 The opening ceremony WAS etj . 

by Byadtaenn, Sweeaie. Quests, Despande Dedebhai Naoroji, Lsjpat Rai, Mma. Vi 
Cams, Laia Bansrej and Dost Muhammad. ... „ 

(B) * Sarder Singh Baoji Bans went to London id 1898 to study Law (Inner Temple). 
In 1899, he went to Rris to start a jewellery business and moo became the centre of the 
Indian movement there. 


* Report of the Sedition Committee 1918, pp. 4 A 5. 
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purpose of going abroad as availing of an opportunity to see the 
British Lion (might) in its lair, to meet exiled revolutionaries from 
Russia, China, Ireland and the Austrian empire, to learn how to 
organise a revolution, and above all, to inculcate the ideals of 
revolutionary nationalism into those brilliant heads who used to come 
to Britain every year for higher studies or to join the Indian Civil 
Service.** Savarkar took his lodging at the India House, joined the 
Gray’s Inn, and devoted himself whole-heartedly to Krishnavarma’s 
work. However, in the meantime Krishnavarma’s activities had 
attracted the attention of the British Government. Following some 
enquiries made in the House of Commons in July, 1907, regarding 
the activities of the India'TIouse, Krishnavarma took time by the 
forelock by going over lo Paris, 27 where Mr. S. R. Rana and Madam 
Cama were carrying on pro Indian propaganda and where issuing two 
journals (weekly) the “Baude Mataram” and the “ Talwar.” 
However, from Pans he maintained close contact with the ‘India 
House’ through S. R. Rama, who could often come to London as 
the go-between.* 8 On 11th May, 1907, a meeting was organised in 
Paris by S. R. Rana and Cama to register their protest against the 
order of the Govt, of India, banishing Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. 
On <’th June a similar meeting was organised in London. These 
were highlighted in many European papers and the Gaelic Americans, 
an Irish paper in the U. S. A. 

With Shyamji’s departure from England Savarkar became the 
defacto leader of the India House organisation. He immediately 
started the ‘Free India Society’, as a recruiting and training centre 
for the “Abbinav Bharat Bounty” in Bombay. He became the 
Founder-Prceidmit of this society, with Mr V. V. S. Aiyer, a Tamil 
lawyer from Rangoon, then at London qualifying for the Bar, as the 
vice-President. Other prominent members of this Society were 
V. Chattopadhyaya, Gyanchad Verma, Har Dayal, Dr. Rajan, R. S. 
Shukla (later the Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh in independent 
India, S. S. Dutt, Sikander Hyat Khan, and Senapati Bapat.** 
They used to hold meetings every Sunday, and celebrated the 
anniversary of Shivaji, Guru Govinda Singh, Guru Nanak and such 
other great Indians. Bapat wrote a brochure demanding Home 
Rule for 1 India, for which act the Bombay University stopped his 

- *%•:. M Savarkar tad Bis Times ” by Dhenan jay Seer, published is 1960. 

9. iReportoi the SedifcionCominitfcee, p. 6. 

CSsiK»fortli to be abbreviated as R. 8. C.) 1 

l M fodUis Time* *' 
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stipend. V. Chattopadhyaya was also expelled from the Middle Temple 
Inn. 80 Sir Henry Cotton, a leader of the I. N. Congress advised' those 
young men to eschew the path of violence. 

Fh 1907, certain staunch imperialists staged a drama in London 
depicting the Mutiny heroes like Nana Saheb and the dowager queen 
Lakshmibai as blood-thirsty ruffians. To counter these propaganda 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Mutiny was celebrated at the India 
House on 10th May, 1907. In preparation for this memorable date, 
Savarkar had already written his book on the Mutiny entitled “The 
Indian War of Independence 1857, by an Indian Nationalist.” 31 In this 
meeting copies of leaflets entitled “Oh Martyrs” and “Grave Warning” 
were distributed gratis to visitors at India House, who were asked to 
aend copies of these to their friends and relatives in India. These 
were printed in French, types* and copies of the former leaflet were 
seized in Madras. 32 

Henceforth, the policy of political assassination used to be 
advocated at regular Sunday meetings at the India House. In June, 
1908, an Indian student of the London University delivered a lecture 
at India House on the making of bombs justifying their use and 
explaining what ingredients were required. 38 Hem Chandra Das 
and Senapati Bapat learnt bomb-making from a Russian Nihilist 
at Paris. They left for Bengal and Bombay with cyclostyled copies 
of the bomb-manual. 34 

Indians in London also sought to carry on foreign propaganda, 

and to establish close contact with the revolutionaries of other 

countries. Savarkar began writing on Indian affairs in the “Gaelic 

America” of New York. He used to get his articles translated into 

French, German. Italian, Russian and Portuguese for circulation in 

those countries. His aim was two foid, first to enlist (he moral 

sympathy of foreign governments and the public, and secondly-to’ 

make India a living issue in international politics.' 

• . 

S. K. Rama, V. Chattopadhyay and Madam Cama of PariB 
represented India at the International Socialist Congress at Stuttgart 
on ]>tb August, 1907. There, inspite of the opposition of Macdonald, 


» Ibid. 


. * Madam Vikaji Caroa reached London from Bombay in April, 1901 and became 
associated with Krishneiamift and 8 R. Rana. S'm accompanied Xrishnara tjlai to Paris 
in 1907 Dnring World War I, she wai kept interned in an old fort in Vichy. 

■ » E.8.O., p- 8. iV 

3* “Savarkar k Hie Times’"; refer al*o to R.8.0., p. 9 . .. 

33 Ibid.' ' '' 

: * jfrjj ff-rafth Tfrj»hnn<rftrma*e aeaociation wijh the liadia Hoote movement, ... 
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Cams, with the support of Hyndmarm of England, August Bebel, 
Liebnecht and Rosa Luxeraberg of Germany, and Jean Jaures of 
France, move a resolution** on India’s freedom and unfurled Indian 
National flag.** Already, in its session at Amsterdam in 1904, 
Naoraji had demanded “Home Rule” for India, under British 

tidance. 

Savarkar maintained close relations with exiles of other nations 
in England, especially of Ireland and Egypt, to organise a united 
anti-British front. The Egyptian exiles in Paris even promised to 
block the Suez canal in the event of a revolt in India. 9T Some Irish 
employees in the Scotland Yard, sympathetic with India’s cause 
proved very helpful, in securing secret information and in sending 
political literature to India. Niranjan Pal, son of the famous Bepin 
Chandra pal writes, “In those days, we too had our secret agents 
in the Scotland Yard.” 38 In general, the British detectives used to 
feel great difficulty in following the conversation among the Indians, 
carried on in so many Indian languages. 

Savarkar had imbibed from Garibaldi’s life the lesson of seeking 
training m warfare in foreign wars. Specially for that purpose, and 
also as an expression of solidarity with all colonial people, S. S. 
Dutt* and Tirumal Acharyya were sent in an abortive mission to 
join Abdul Karim in his Riff rising. 3 * . 

Already in 1908, on an invitation from Krishnavarma, Bepin 
Lai had gone to Paris and thence to London. There he started a 
short-lived journal named the “Swaraj” i.e., self-government in 
co-operation with V. Chattopadhyaya and Basudeva Bhattacharya. 
He wrote an article entitled “Etiology of Bombs,” for which he was 
imprisoned for a month on his return to India. 40 

When in 1908, Tilak was arrested the associates of the India 
House protested against the action of the Bombay Government. On 
16.10.1908 they observed the anniversary of the partition of Bengal 

** Kesolntion '“That the continuance of Britieh Rule in India ie positively 
disastrous and extremely injurious to the beat intereet of India, and lover* of freedom all 
over the world ongbt to co-operate in freeing from elavery the fifth of the whole human 
race inhabiting that oppreeeed country, eince the perfect social state demands that no people 
should be subject to any despotic or tyrannical form of Government. *’ 

Ibid ; also in * Savarkar Chsritra*’, p. 67, by the Mahsrastrs Prakaaan Samstha. 

*: “Thirty Year* Ago" by NiranjaU Pal, and in the paper “The Mahratta" of 97,6.88. 

* Ibid. 

* Dr. 8 8. Dutt, once a rev lotionary exile, is now a physician in Bristol. He la the 
biotfaer of $fi Ullaskar Dutt, of the Atipore Bomb case fame. Hit full name is Snkh Shekhar 
Dutt and be is%ri!toto1nent member of the British Labour Party, 

» “The Gidwtr-Echo” by David Garnett k also in 8. 8. Dutt’s letter to theaotbor. 

* •‘Apraka^ta^Pjinaitik ltihi., «,e., the unp Wished political WatoryGp Bengali) by 

Dr, gfpopendra Wain D«nt- ■ 4 
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with Lala Raj pat Rai in the chair, recording their unanimous 
disapproval. On the same day, in another meeting presided over by 
Sir fljancherjee Bhownagri,* they extended sympathy to tin Indians 
in South Africa. On 20.22 1908 a National Conference of all Indians 
in Europe was held in London with Dadaehahib Khaparde in the 
chair. Madam Cama spoke on the boycott resolution, seconded by 
Gyanchand Verma. Here Savarkar made it clear that by “Swaraj” 
they meant full ind3penlsnce, and in that li ?ht criticised the 
Morley-Minto reform proposals. 41 

In Sept. 1909 Mr. V Chattopadhyaya (brother of late Mrs. 
Naidu) went over to Paris and began organising the journal named 
‘Talwar” or the sword started in 1908 by Ranaand Cama. 4 * In its first 
issue Savarkar had denied tint they h id any special liking for secret 
society activities, but said that “secrecy was the only way. of activity 
left open to them by enthroned violence.” 4 ’ 

At about the same time, the Prime Minister of Nepal (her de 
facto absolute ruler) visited Britain. Indian nationalists there asked 
him to play the part of Victor Emanuel If for India His vague 
reply was “God's will shall prevail.” 44 

Early in the year 1909, Ganesh, the elder brother of V. D. 
Savakar was convicted at Nasik on a charge of abetment of waging 
war against the crown. On 9th June, 1909, Ganesh was sentenced 
to transportation for life. On the 20th of that month V. D. Savarkar 
at the usual Sunday meeting of the India House repeated his oath 
to wreck vengeance on the English. 48 

On July 1, 1909, an Indian student named Madan Lall Dhingra 
assassinated Col. William Gurzon Wyllie, Political A.D.C. at the 
India Office, at a gathering at the Imperial Institute, London. One 
Parsi gentleman Dr. Lalkaka was also accidentally killed. 4 * In the 
issue of lGth August 1909, of the Daily News, Savarkar mauaged to * 

O ‘‘8avarVar ft His Time#." 

G S. S. Dutfc’s letter to the author. 

G Life of Barrister Suvarkar, p. 79. by Chitra Gupta (Savarkar’* statement is quoted 
theta in its original form). 

« “Savarkar ft Hia Times.” 

« R.8,0. p. 0. 

* Ha wee barrister prastising in London. 

« B.S.O. p. 8, 

* Mr. W. 8. Blunt, the author of the “Secret History of the English Occupation 
of Egypt”, write# *n bis diary of hi# conversations with hi# friend Dr. Dvne Stevens, “He 
talked about the Dhingra assasination, which seem# to have at last ronvinoed hi# royal 
friend* that there ie Something wrong About the etate of India/’ and add# bit own opinion i 
“People folk Of political asssainarion as defeating its own end, but that is honson#*. IH* 
just the shock seeded to convince selfish ruler# that eelftabnes# has its limit* of imw lence. 
It la like the otber fiction that England never yields to threat#. My experience is that when 
England has her face well#lepj»d ( *be apologies*, not before ” 

(H» it, p. SWb • 
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get Dhingra’s statement published through an Irish printer 47 . On 
the following day Dhingra was hanged.* 

Whether there was any relation between the conviction of Ganesh 
and the murder by Dhingra, has not been proved. However, the first 
paragraph of Dhingra’s statement explaining the reasons for the 
assassination was as follows: “I attempted to shed English blood 
intentionally and of purpose as an humble protest against the inhuman 
transportations and hangings of Indian youtbs.” 

Already early in 1909, V. D. Savarkar had obtained from Paris** 
a parcel of twenty Browning pistols with ammunition and a copy of 
bomb manual and had sent those to India with one Mr. Chatubbuj 
Amin, who ' reached Bombay on the 6th of March. It was with one 
of these pistols that Mr. Jackson, the District Magistrate of Nasik, 
who was responsible for the conviction of Gatiesh, was shot dead on 
21st December, 1909. 48 

V. D. Savarkar, who had gone to Paris in January 1910 to 
recuperate his lof-t health, was soon suspected by the British Govern¬ 
ment as the arch-instigator of the. Nasik murder. So, as soon as he 
returned to London on 13th March 1910, he was arrested in Victoria 
station. He was produced at the Bow Street Police Court on l4th 
March, and on 2nd May it was decided to send him to India for 
trial. 48 David Garnett, the author of the “Golden Echo,’’ and his 
Irish associates made a futile plan to rescue Savarkar from the Police 
Court. Failing there, news was sent to Savarkar's friends in France 
through Aiyar and David Garnett, to be ready for his rescue wheD the 
ship carrying him would touch at Marseilles. The ship reached 
Marseilles on 7th July, and on the b'th, Savarkar escaped through 
the port-hole. But his expected comrades were not on the spot and 
the port police failing to understand his broken French handed him 
■over to the captain of the ship, who brought him to India. 58 

This futile bid to escape amounted in the eyes of many French¬ 
men a forcible seizure of a political prisoner from the French soil 

47 "Savarkar & His Times”, 

« E.8.C. p. 9. " 

» “Savarkar and His Times” 

M Ibid & the "Golden Echo” by David Garnett. 

* James was then (be Mayor of Marseilles. * 

**The importance of revolutionary centres abroad was emphasised in the Marohiesue 
of the “Talwar” from Par s, in 1908 : “We moat, therefore try to strengthen all gri/upipt 
workers, outside India. The centre of gravity 0 f political work baa beeoehified fioioCalcuttf!. 
Roona and-Lahore to Paris, Geneva, Berlin and London, The Wafaehi OqpspiraoxiM 
1864 was e^ptawlly embed because there we* no centre in foreign countries where tnfe 
worlr flbnJd be, on duriqgtbe period of persecution ”, Jo Eebroery, 1010 , toe "Bandit 

Matajatn" white fas*. Ppik, ‘'our movement cannot berepnessed 
petrfcitie Indians 4vj^«^ier f fbf» other than the Union Jack”. T : 
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of liberty. The news first saw light in the Paris edition of the Daily 
Mail of July 11,1910, On the following day L’Huinanite edited by 
Jean Languet flashed the news. Indian Nationalists in France con¬ 
tacted* Jaurea,* who took up Bavarkar’s case demanding his return. 
L'Eclaise, Le Temps and Le Matin joined in the demand. In 
England also, Guy Alfred Aldred, released in July, 1910, and then 
the editor of the “Herald of Revolt", raised a hue and cry on behalf 
of the “Savarkar Release Committee", established at London in 
August, 1910. Savarkar’s patriotism and political career were recoun¬ 
ted at great length in most of the papers of the world 81 As the clouds 
were already gathering over Morocco, to break into the Agadir crisis 
the following year, the French Government, apprehensive of German 
intentions was reluctant to antagonise Britain. But the almost 
unanimous demand of the French Press and the resolution of the ’ 

r 

Socialist Conference of Europe at Copenhagen in September. 1910, 
forced the hands of the French Government. On -9th July, Prime 
Minister Asquith declared in the House of Commons that the French 
Government had demanded Savarkar’s return. On the 25th Septem¬ 
ber Britain and France signed a contract to take Savarkar’s case to 
the Internationa! Court at the Hague. The trial opened on 16th 
February, 1911, and on the 24th February the verdict was favourable 
to Britain*. But the purpose was thereby partially served. The 
question of Indian independence became an international issue. India 
gained the sympathy of foreign public opinion, and the intensity of 
Indian nationalism became known tue world over. 

However, with the execution of Dhingra and deportation of 
Savarkar Indian revolutionary activity centering at India House was 
put to a stop. Most of its members went over to France and Germany 
to carry on their struggle from a more friendly atmosphere. 

Just on the eve of the first great war the Congress in 1914 
sent a delegation consisting of B. N. Basu, M.A. Jinnah, S.P. Sinha, 
B. N. Sbarma, N. M. Somnath and Lala Lajpat Rai to Eugland. 
The time for this delegation was important but unfortunate. Lord 
Crewe was then introducing a bill in the House of Lords for amending 
the constitution of the Indian Council by informal admission of Indian 
members into its composition. But the moment was inauspicious for 

51 papers mentioned be re. 

* The "Morning Poet” and the “Daily News” of England, the Poet" of Germany, 
the "Xi* Society Nouvetle” of Belgium, the 11 Freeman” and the German fortnightly “Der 
Wonder” of Enrich eritichad the deciaion of tbi# tribunal. G.A. Aldred *• '‘Herald of 
Revolt” criticised Brtand for hie timidy. t ..... . . _ . 

lExtracta from thoae journals were quoted by G,A*' Aldred in the epeoial Hsvarkar 
number of “thaWorid Glaagow” of April, 1&471. 
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India’s cause as British public opinion was then too milch involved 
with the Iriah crisis, Naturally these delegates failed to achieve 
anything tangible or satisfactory, and within a few weeks both Bug* 
land and India were engulfed in Woild War I, putting to a stop for 
^he time being all Indian national activities in England. After the 
war was over, the Indian national struggle and the relation between 
India and England reached a stage where Indian activities in England 
became considerably less important. Of course, the India League 
in England and influential sections of the British Labour Party conti¬ 
nued to speak for Indian independence. 

Unfortunately the two strands of Indian nationalist activity in 
England, representational and revolutionary, often unwittingly worked 
at cross purposes, and nullified each other's efforts. Yet it must 
be admitted that both these schools of national movement succeeded 
in bringing home to the British public the strength of Indian nation¬ 
alism and its demands, and secured for India’s cause a fairly interna¬ 
tional recognition. - 



• j&ebtetosf an& Noticed of IBooks 

The Flight of Dalai Lama.— By Noel Barber. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1960, pp. 160, 16s. 

Mr. Noel Barber is a well-known coreespondenfc of Daily Mail, a 
conservative but popular paper of Britain. He is also one of the most 
widely travelled journalists. Like hi3 earlier publications, the present 
book is largely written from his personal experiences. He presents here 
in exciting details the story of the Dalai Lama and his historic flight 
from Lhasa to Tejpur. Indeed he was one of the many foreign pressmen 
who was there ut Tejpur to cover Dalai Lama’s arrival in India. 

The story of Dalai Lama is well-set against the background of a 
synoptic survey of Tibetan history and the antagonistic relations between 
Tibet and China. Religious practices and succession to the offices of God 
King as well as the differences of the Dalai Lama and Panchen Lama 
have also been suitably discussed. However the major part of the book is 
devoted to the “imperialistic” treatment of Tibet by Communist China. 
He writes with so much of sympathy and emotions for Tibetan cause 
that he has made Nehru the target of sharp attack at various places 
(pp. 21, 25, 127, 128 etc.). Indeed he has gone so far as to condemn 
our Prime Minister for his complicity wi‘h Chinese atrocities in Tibet 
(p. 184), The book carries a passionate appeal for wider appreciation and 
support for the cause of the Dalai Lama. Mr. Barber writes more as an 
advooate than as a Bimple reporter of events His anti-Indian and anti- 
Nehru bias is likely to affect the Indian reception of the book. 

Government of India has all along recognised that Tibet is historically 
an integral part of China. Events in Tibet, though disturbing, belong es ett- 
tially to the domestic jurisdiction. Even then, when Dalai Lama sought • 
political asylum in India, Government of India readily received him on 
condition that he would have to give up political activities though not 
the religious one. Prohibition of such activities is quite a normal practice 
and is backed by international law. Government has already spent 
R?. 5,77,700 for accommodation of the God King and has sanctioned a 
recurrent grant of Rs. 6,400 per annum. For a poor country like India, 
it is indeed a luge burden. Mr. Barber doesn’t consider this aspect of 
India's hospitality. And he condemns India ^because she is flowing a. 
normal international code of oonduot. He is. annoyed that Dalai Lama 
is refused the freedom of Phizo to carry on propaganda so as to jeopardise 
India's friendly relations with an Asian power. One can he sorry about 
his analysis, but at the cost of helplessness-. 
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Mr. Barber writes as a “oold war” propagandist and his objeot seems 
to bolster up a lost cause in Asia. Although the book is not as well 
documented as Huthusing’s edition on “Tibet Fights for Freedom”, its 
value lies in formulating all the principal arguments for Tibet against 
Peoples’ China. Several plates and a chronology of events add attraction 
to the volume. It is written in a lucid, simple and attractive style. 


B. Chakrabarti. 



Burdwan University 

A new University in West Bengal, namely, the Burdwan Univer¬ 
sity, has come into existence. A notification issued in the Calcutta 
Gazette, dated 11th June, 1960, has announced that the Governor has 
been pleased to appoint the 15th day of June, 1960, as the date on 
which the Burdwan University Act is to come into force, and the new 
University is to begin to function. Sri Sukumar Sen, late Election 
Commissioner to the Government of India, has been appointed the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, and he assumed charge of his new 
office on the 15tb June, I960* With effect from 1st July, 1960, all 
the colleges in the Burdwan Division of West Bengal excluding the 
districts of Howr ih and Midnapore shall be deemed to be affiliated 
to the University of Burdwan and cease to be affiliated to the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta. The number of such colleges at present is 
thirty-one. We offer our felicitations and good wishes to this sister 
University. 

Rabindranath Centenary Celebrations in the University 

A Committee appointed ‘by the University met to work out the 
details of the programme and financial implications of Rabindranath 
Centenary Celebrations in 1961. It was proposed that the celebrations 
should spread over a week in the University. It was further suggested 
that the celebrations should consist of (1) three or four public lectures 
by distinguished persons on the various aspects of the life and work 
of Rabindranath, (2) three evenings devoted to recitations from Tagore 
and musical demonstrations of his lyrics and songs, and (3) three 
evenings devoted to the performance of Tagore's dramas preferably by 
the teachers and the students of the University and its colleges. It 
was also recommended that a sum of Rs. 2 lakhs be procured to create 
an endowment for Tagore Professorship Lectures. 

Award of Lila Prize, 1960 

Srimati Bani Roy, M.A., has been awarded the Lila Prize, 1960 
for her best contribution to the Bengali literature. The award, a 
biennial one, consists of a cash prize of Rs. 100/- open to a lady writer 
for the best contribution to the Bengali literature. We offer out con¬ 
gratulations to Srimati Roy. 



Notifications 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/2576/70 Affl). 

It i3 hereby notified for general information that the Mahataja Bir Bikram College, 
Agartala has been affiliated in (a) English (Compulsory), Elective English. Bengali Verna¬ 
cular, Elective Bengali, Sanskiit, Elements of Economics and Civics, Logic, History, Com¬ 
mercial Geography. Commercial Arithmetic and Book-kei ping, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Physics, Biology, Zoology and Botany to the Pro University standard ; (b) English General). 
Bengali (Compulsory), Alternative Bengali, Special English iPaas and Honours), Elective 
Bengali (Pass and Honours), Sanskrit (Pass and Honours), History (Pass and Honours’, 
Economics (Pass and Honours) Mathematics (Paes and Honours’, Political Science (Pass 
and Honours), Philosophy (Pass and Honours) St itistics (Pass) Education 'Pass and 
Honours! to the B.A. standard of the Three Year Degree Course ; (c) Chemistry (Pass and 
Honours), Physics (Pass and Honours), Mathematics (Pass and Honours), Botany (Pass 
and Hons ), Zoology (Psbs and Honours), Statistics (Pass) to the B.Sc. Standard of the 
Three-Year Degree Course; and (d 1 English and Bengali in the 'atisuage group and other 
compulsory subjects, and Advanced Accountancy and Auditing and Advanced Banking and 
Currency as optional subjects to the B.Com, standard of the Three Year-Dogree Course, 
with effect from the sessi n 1960-61, i c,, with permission to present candidates in the above- 
named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 19)1 (Pre-University) and 1963 (3-Year 
Degree Course of B A , B.Sc. and B.Com ) and not. earlier. 

Senate House, Calcutta, 

The 22nd June, 1960. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No- C/2561/37 (Affi.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that the Pravat Kurnar College, Contai 
haBbeen affiliated in fa’ English (Compulsory), Bengali Vernacular, Oriya Vernacular, 
History. Logic, Civics, Sanskrit, Elective English, Elective Bengali, Phyeice, Chemistry, 
Mathematics and Biology to the Pre-University standard; lb) General English Bengali 
Vernacular, English (Pass and Hons.) Bengali (Pass and Hons.j, History (Pass & Hons.), 
Economics (Pass k Hons.i. Political Science (Pass', Sanskrit (Page), Philosophy (Pass) and 
Mathematics (Pass k Hons.) to the Three-Year B A. Degree standard aDd (c) PhysicB (Pass), 
Chemistry (Pass) and Mathematics (Pass & Hons.) to the Three-Year B.Sc. Degree standard 
with effect from the session 1(160-61, i,e. t with permission to present candidates in the above- 
named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 (Pre-University and 1983 (B.A. & 
B Sc, of 3-Year Degree Course) and not earlier. 

Senate House, Calcutta. D. Chakravarti, 

The 22nd June, I960. Registrar. 


D. Chakravarti, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/2566/81 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for generel information that in extension of the, affiliation already 
granted, the Garbeta College, Midnspore hne been affiliated to the B.Sc. standard of the 
8 Year Degree Course in Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics with effect from the session 
1960-61,with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjeots at the 
examinations mentioned, from 1963 and not earlier. 

Senate Bouse, Calcutta. | D. Chakravarti, 

The 22nd Jane, 1960. j Registrar. 
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It ib hereby notified for general information that the Tamralipta Mshavidyalaya, 
Midnapora baa been affiliated in (a) English (Compulsory), Bengali Vernacular Elective 
Bengali, Sanskrit. Logic, Civics and Economics, History, Commercial Geography. Com¬ 
mercial Arithmetic and Book-Keeping, Physics, Ch mistry, Mathematics and Biology to 
the Pre-University standard; (6) English (General), Special English (Pass and-Honours), 
Bengali (Compulsory), Alternative Bengali, Elective Bengali. Economics (Pass) Political 
Science (P&se), History (Pass and Honours), Philosophy (Pa*s), Sanskrit (Pass) and Mathe¬ 
matics (Pass! to the B.A. standard of the Three-Year Drgres Course; (c) Physics (Pass), 
Chemistiy (Pass) and Mathematics Pass) to the B Sc., stan 'arj of the Three-Year Degree 
Course and (d) English. Bengali, Economic Theory, Economic Problems of India, Economic 
Geography, Secretarial Practice Commercial Math* mfttijs. Commercial and Industrial Law, 
Accountancy, Business Organisation Advanced Accountancy and Auditing and Advanced 
Banking and Currency to the B Com. standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect 
from the session 1960-61, i.e., with permission to p-esent candidates in the above-named 
subjects at the examinations mention t ‘ii, from 1961 <Pr. -University) and 1963 (B.A, and 
B,8c. and B.Com. of 3-Years Degree Course) and unt earlier. 

Senate House, D. Chakrsvarti, 

Calcutta, Registrar. 

The 22nd June, I960. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
No. S3-1001u/59 
Proceedings of the Syndicate 

Sub : Misconduct at University Examinations, September 1959. 

Ref : Syndicate Resolution, dated 24.10.1959. 

ORDER 

The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at University Examinations hold in September, 1959 are cancelled and they 
are debarred from appeariug for any of the University Examinations for the periode noted 
against each. 


8. 

Name of the Candidate 

Examination 

Regd 

Center in which Period of 

No. 



No. 

the candidate 
appeared for 
the Ex&rnin. 

Rustication. 


N. Subba Ilao 

Matriculation 

392 

Hindu College, 
Gunter. 

Debarred for one 
year and permitted 
for the University 
Examinations to 
be held in Sept., 
1960 or thereafter. 

2 

E. Rangayya 

Do. 

615 

Do 

Do. 

3 

J. Sarala Sundaramma 

Do. 

637 

Do. 

Do. 

4 

M. Tumbeswara Rao 

Do. 

1685 

Govt. Arts 

College, 

Srikakulam 

Do. 

5 

C. Koteswara Rao 

• 

Do. 

1810 

SRR &CVR 
Govt,College, 
Vijayawada. 

Do 

6 

M. V. Sambasivs Rao 

Do. 

630 

Hindu College, 
Guntur. 

Debarred for one 
and half years and 
permitted to appear 
for the University 
Examinatiore to be 
held in March 1961 
or thereafter. 
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D. Ahobala Rao Do. 

8 K. V. Gopala Rao Pre-Uni¬ 

versity 


1930 8RB & CVR. 

Govt. College, 

Vijayawada. Do. 

843 W.G.B, Col- Debarred for one 

leye, Bhima- year and permitted 

varam. to appear for the 

Univetaity Examin- 
ations to he held in 
Sept. 106»or there¬ 
after. 


9 

G. Venkatarayudu 

Do. 

10 

G. Venkataramayya 

Do. 

11 

V, Haranadha Baba 

Do. 

12 

S. Venkata Bajn 

Do. 

18 

K. Somcawara Rao 

Do. 

U 

P. Venkateewara Rao 

Do. 

16 

P. Ravikumar 

Do. 

16 

D. VeDU 

Do. 

17 

B. V. Ramacbandra Rho 

Inter¬ 

mediate 

18 

A. Babu Rao 

Do. 

19 

M. V. SfinivasachaTyulu 

Do. 

90 

D. Satyenandam 

Do. 

91 

D. Narasimhaewami 

Do. 

92 

A. S. Nageswara ltao 

Do. 

23 

P. Sambasiva Rao 

Do. 

24 

G. Venkata Rao 

Do. 

26 

E. Vishnuvardhana Rao 

Do. 

26 

P. Nageewara Rao 

B.A. 


37 D. Subrabmanya Sastri B.A. 


1026 

A. C. College, 

Do. 


Guntur. 

1183 

Hindu College, 

Do. 


Guntur. 

1130 

Do 

Do. 

1733 

P. R. Govt. 

College, 

Do. 


Kakinada. 

2864 

SRR A CVR. 

Govt. College, 

Do. 


Vijayawada. 

2949 

Do. 

Do. 

2952 

Do. 

Do. 

3282 

M. R College, 

Do. 


Vizianagiam. 

566 

A.N.R College, 

Do. 


Gudivada. 

682 

Do. 

Do. 

862 

Hindu College, 

Do. 


Guntur 

888 

P. R. Govt. 



College, Kakinada 

Do. 

1135 

A.J. Kalaeala, 



Masulipatam. 

Do. 

1255 

Hindu College, 



Maaulipatam. 

Do. 

1742 

V.SR College. 



Tenaii. 

Do. 

1827. 

SRR & CVR 

Govt. College, 

Do. 


Vijayawada. 

1745 

V.8 R. College, 

Debarred for one 


Tenaii. 

and half years. 

1009 

Hindu College, 

Debarred for one 


Guntur. 

year and permit- 


t d to appear for 
the University 
Examinations to 
be held in Sept., 
I960 cr there- 
aft 2 r. 

1217 W G.B. College, 

Bhimavaram. Do. 


K V- Gopalaswaray 
Regittrar. 


AGBA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. 64 of 1969-60 
Misc. See. No. 1399 


No. OF. 4184 Dated October 1,1969. 

It ia hereby notified that the examination# (noted againat each) of the following 
candidate!, haw been cancelled and they have been debarred from appearing at any 
examination of the University before 1961, as they were found ae being connected with 
the tampering Ofthe University records 

1. Shri Sfufcnnd Madbjtv Singh Dubcy, M.A. (Final) Politiool Science Examination 
of 1068 With Boll No<J17Q6and LL.B (Final) Examination of 1969 with Boll No. 89. 
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2. Shri Prabhu Singh, M.Sc, (Final) Examination of 1953 in Chemistry (Physical) 
with Koll No. 812 and M.So. (Final) Examination of 1959 in Chemiatry Unorgauio) with 
Roll No. 858. 


Senate House • 
Agra. 

October 1,1959. 


M. RAY, 

Registrar. 


BANARA8 HINDU UNIVERSITY 


Office of the Registrar 
Misc. Beo. No. 1586 

I give below copy of Resolution No. 7311(c) passed by the Standing Committee of the 
Academic Council at its meeting held on 19th August, 1959, for your information and 
necessary action. 


Copy of Resolution r 

“Considered 

(i) tbe applications of the following students who were rusticated for two years vide 
Academic Council Resolution No. 58, dated 80, 4. 69 : 

1. Shri S. N. Tripathi, ift yr. Aynrveda, 

2. Shri Govardhan Lai Jhanwar, M.A. (Final) Econ., C.H C., 


and (it) the recommendation of the Dean of Students and Chief Proctor on the 
applications- 

The recommendation of the Dean of Students and Chief Proctor were read out. 

Resolved that in accordance with the recommendation of the Dean of Students and the 
Chief Proctor, the unconditional apology given by Shri 8. N. Tripathi and Shri Govardhan 
Lei Jhanwar, be accepted and that they be permitted to join tbe College of Aynrveda and 
the C.H.C., B.H.U., respectively. 

Resolved further that they be warned that if they violate the authority of the 
University in future, they will be severely dealt with.” 

ILLEGIBLE 
Dy. Registrar ( Acad ). 


BANARA8 HINDU UNIVERSITY 

a 


Misc. 8ec. No. 1587 


I give below copy of Resolution No. 7311(a) passed by the Standing Committee of 
the Academic Council at* its meeting held on 19th August, 1959, for your information and 
necessary action. 


Copy of Resolution 
Considered 


LL.B. (Prev.) Law College, who 
Council Resolution No. 58. dated 


(a) the application of Shri Diwakar Upadhyaya, 
was expelled from the University vide Academic 
80 4.69, and _ 

(5) the reoommendation of the Dean of Students and the Chief Proctor on the 

application. 

The recommendation of tbe Dean of Students and the Chief Proctor was read out. 
Resolved that in accordance with the recommendation of the Dean of Students and 
the Chief Proctor the unconditional apology given by Shri Diwakar Upadhaya be accepted 
and that he be permitted to join the Law College. 

Resolved further that he be warned that if be violates the authority of tbe University 

in future, he will be severely dealt with. ” . 

ILLEGIBLE 

» Dy. Registrar (Acad). 


PUNJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 


Notification 


Misc. See. No. 1588 


It is hereby notified that:— 

1 , Bam Far sad S/O Shri Girwar Lai Brahman, 865 Temple Street, Aimer, has 
been disqualified frem appearing in any future examinations of this University 
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for obtaining a duplicate copy of Matriculation certificate on the basis of a false 
statement of having passed the said examination from the Fanjab University, 
• Lahore, in 1920. 

II. A course for the Degree of B.8o. (Nursing) is being instituted at this University. 

III. B. A. and B. So. Examinations of the present type .will be held for the last time 
in 1963 after which they will be held only for failed candidates up to 1966. 

Chandigarh (Capital) J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 

Dated September 19,1959. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN 
Notification 
Misc. Sec. No. 1589 

fa) Tbe undermentioned candidates were found using unfair means in the University 
examinations of 1959- Their present examination lise, therefore, been cancelled and they 
have farther been debarred from appearing at any examination of the University to be held 
in the year noted against each. 


s. 

No. 

Roll 

No. 

Enrolment 

No. 

Exam. 

Name of candidate 

Name of College from 
which appeared 

Year for 
which 
debarred. 

1 

285 

58/615 

B.A. 

(Miss) Premlata 
Sharrna. 

Savitri Girls' College, 
Ajmer. 

1960 

2 

891 

56/4927 

B.A. 

Ram Singh 

Raj Iiishi College, 
Alwar, 

1960 

3 

1163 

55/5411 

B.A. 

Moti Singh 

Maharaja's College, 
Jaipur. 

1960 


1581 

56/6752 

B.A. 

(Mrs.) Urrnila Dube 

Maharani’s College, 
Jaipur. 

1960 


2432 

55/1303 

B.A. 

Udai Ram Paliwal 

S. M. K. College, 
Jodhpur. 

1960 


2698 

54/6040 

B-A. 

Gyaneshwar Prakash Govt. College, Kota 
Gupta. 

1960 


3194 

53/2089 

B.A. 

Zorawar , Singh 

Mordia. 

M. B. College, 
Udaipur. 

1960 

8 

3384 

58/1904 

B.A. 

Murli Dhar Trivedi 

Do. 

1960 

9 

151 

55/6435 

B.Sc. 

Ram Kishan Garg. 

M. 8. J. College, 
Bharatpur. 
Maharaja's College, 
Jaipur. 

1960 

10 

232 

54/3933 

B Sc. 

Girwar Singh 

Bareth. 

1960 

11 

608 

63/2921 

B.Sc. 

Niranjan Prakash 
Gupta. 

Govt. College, Kota 

1960 

12 

783 

55/5645 

B.Com. (F) 

Damodar Lai Dani 

M.B College, 
Udaipur. 

1960 

13 

112 

58/2580 

B.Com (P) 

Shyam Naraiu 

Kapoor 

Govt. College, Ajmer. 

1960 

,14 

23 

58/2505 

M.Com. (P) 

Babu Lai Devra 

Do. 

1960 

15 

345 

49/301 

B.Ed. 

Bhenwar Lai 

Jbanwar. 

Vidya Bbawan 

Teachers’ College, * 
Udaipur. 

1960 

16 

152 57/375 LL.B. (P) Jarnail Singh Dungar College. 

Bikaner. 

(6) This year's examination of the following candidates has been cancelled. 

1960 

1 

2734 

EX52/43 

B.A. 

Rajendra Kumar 

Saxena. 

Govt. College, Kota. 

# 


2 

596 

58/6025 

B.Com. (F) 

Poonam Chand 

Jain. 

Do. 


8 

107 

68/1068 

let (Sc.) 
3-year Degree 
Course. 

Hari Prasad Gupta. 

Maharaja's College, 

. Jaipur. 



K. L, VABMA, M.A., 


Jaipur, Rsgistrar, 

August 29,1989. 



Orders of the Executive Council, dsted the 22nd August, 1959. 
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THE PRETERNATURAL AND CHRIST ABEL 

Du. F. S. Sastri, M.A., M.Litt., Ph.D. 

Urtii-eisily of Saugnr, Bangor ’M.P.) 

1. “[ won't have any one umer at Okrivt'ibel : it. is a fine, wild 

poem”, said Byron. The wildness of the pnom is conveyed paradoxi¬ 
cally enough, through a language as simple as it is musical. Simplicity 
and wildnesi ire harm inis* 1 into a unit v tint, disables all attempts at 
an intellectual analysis. A part of its magic mav be said to be due 
to this unique c mibinatum of tin* natural with the mysterious. 

Christ ah cl was begun on February 18, 1798. The clear and 
simple language, the ease and mastery witli which it is constructed 
and the blend of the real with the fantastic, bring it nearer the 
indent M triner. Here Coleridge’s intention is ‘‘to bewitch the 
reader in the opeu iight of dry”. Ha meant this poem too to be a 
billad. VV5b3ii a gronp of Sotheby’s friends volunteered to publish 
the poem for him promising tint in paper, printing, and decorations 
it should be the most magnificent thing that had yet appeared, 
Coleridge declared : “The lovely lady shan’t come to that- pass! Many 
times rather would I have it printed at Soulby’s on the true ballad 
paper” (Letters Ed. E.H C. 1M6). 

The Lovely Lady is a term frequently used in the poem ; and 
the very appellation gathers into itself colours from an unearthly world. 
There are frequent reference to her blue eyes and the first part signi¬ 
ficantly closes with the wonderful line—“the blue sky bends over us 
a ll”. It is a visible but ethereal colour. In a letter of March 10, 
1795 he wrote : “Almost all the physical Evil in the world depends 
°Q the existence of moral Evil." At this time he read Ossian’s poem 
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about Carthon, the heroic son, who was separated in babyhood from 
his heroic father, and who was later killed by him in single combat. 
This poem left its mark on Christabel and Kubla Khan. Then, the 
world lovely is not intended to convey a simple idea of beauty, emotion¬ 
al or intellectual. In a note on the translation of L’Estrange’e The 
Travels of Monsieur de TUevonot in the Levant we find Coleridge 
stating: “ Lovely is a darling word of this translator, a word that 
should never be applied except to objects that excise a moral feeling 
of attachment. I may say, ‘a iovely Woman’ or ‘a lovely Infant,’ but 
not hi lovely Diamond, or Topaz'. ” Then ‘the lovely lady Christabel’ 
is intended to be a being capable of exciting a. moral attachment’. 
This is the central basis of the poetic visi ;n presented in the poem. 

2. The poem is a fragment. In the preface to the publication 
Christabol HSlm he remarked: “Since the latter date (/.<?., 1800-1) 
iny poetic powers have been, t ill very lately, in a state of suspended 
animation. But as, in my very first conception of the tale I have the 
whole present to mv mind, with the wholeness, no less than the 
liveliness of a vision, I trust that I slnll be able to embody in verse 
the three parts yet to come in the course of the present year.’ The 
whole poem was felt by bi n in a- vision, and this vision never deserted 
him. It continues to retain its liveliness for more than eighteen 
years. As Bracy Bard said, 

“But 1 hough my slumber had gone by. 

This dream it would not pass away. 

It seems to live upon mine eye ” <2 557-0) 

This is a remarkable para’lH. There js a bard in the pje n and another 

outside it. One is symbolic or suggestive of the other It is quite 

possible that Bracy Bard is Coleridge himself. 

3. The poem wis to be in five parts. Probably the conclusion 
to the second part was the final conclusion of the poem. On 
this assumption alone can we explain it. Otherwise it is unrelated 
to the poem as it stands Sometime between September, 1797 

and April, 1798 lie set down in his Notebook the line : “Hartley 
feli down and hurt himself—I caught him up crying and scream¬ 
ing, and ran out of doors with him. The moon caught his eye, 
he ceased crying immediately—and his eyes and the tears in them, 
how they glittered in the moonlight" (1.219). These lin J s are 

bodily taken to the conclusion of the first part where we not only 
fjpd that Gen !dine lay with Christabel 

"As a mother with her child", 
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but he tells us of Christabel: 

“And oft the while she seems to smile 
As infants at a sadden light! 

And in a letter to Southey (6.5.180J), speaking of his boy Hartley, 
he remarks : “If I were to lose him, I am afraid, it would exceedingly 
deaden my affection for any other children I may have.’’ Then he 
quotes the entire conclusion to the second part. We are, therefore, 
on firmer ground when we say that this poem Christabel has an auto¬ 
biographical interest also. 

4. Though Coleridge tells us that the entire poem remains as a 
lively vision in 1816, Wordsworth thought that Coleridge never knew 
how the poem would end. Th3 poem remains a fragment and 
Coleridge has so nothing to say on this. In a letter to John Prior 
Estlin dated 14.5 1798 he writes : “I have had many sorrows ; and 
some that bite deep; calumnity and ingratitude from men who have 
been fostered in the bosom ol'my confidence.” In a notebook entry 
for 3rd N ivember, 1810 he observes that Ins suffering over the quarrel 
with Lamb and Lloyd actually prevented him from completing Chris¬ 
tabel. On May 20, 1798 he told Poole : “So many unpleasant and 
shockingcircu nstinces have happened to me »n my immediate know¬ 
ledge within the last fortnight, tint 1 am in a nervous state, and 
the most trifling thing makes me weep.” It was in tins mood that 
lie explained to Southey on Dili’December, 17 )9 : “I am afraid that 
1 have scarce poetic enthusiasm enough to finish Christabel.” But 
on 9th October, 180J he informed Hu nphry D ivy tint “The Chris. 
Libel was rtmoin' up to 1300 line.'..” A few days later, on l9t 
November, 18)0 he told Josiah Wedgwood : “1 tried to perform my 
promise (of co upleting Christabel) ; hot the deep unutterable disgust, 
winch I hid suffered in the translation of that accursed Wallenstein, 
.■earned to have stricken me with barrenness—for I tried and triced 
and nothing vvoull come of it . . . (Later) my verse-making faculties 
returned to me, an! I proceed31 successfully.” Even ou 17th 
March, 1801, In informal Sotluby: “I will endetvour to finish 
Christabel and the Dirk Lidie before f reach Malta.” He 
was trying to complete the pmn, b it he could not do it. Yet the 
vision was lively im 1813, nearly sixteen years after the second part 
was written, to 1801 and 1802 Richard Warnir heard Coleridge 
r.’cite a poem which was “nit primed nor a wnd of it committed to 
pnper”. Probably this was the poem Christabel. If so, we may 
argue that the whole poem was composed, that it remained ony in the 
uiind of Coleridge. His quarrel with Lainb aad Lloyd aud his own 
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domestic infelicity must then have prevented him from committing 
the poem to paper. 

There is a note book entry for June, 1803 reading : “A kindhearted 
man obliged to give a refusal, or the like, that will give great pain, 
finds relief in doing it roughly and fiercely—explain this, and use it in 
Christabel.” (I. 1392). This is ominous. It is indicative of all 
that he suffered inwardly during this period. In April, 1798 Lloyd 
published his novel Edmund Oliver in which the hero’s life is closely 
modelled on an exaggerated version of the darker side of Coleridge’s 
own life. It was dedicated to Coleridge’s life-long friend Lamb, and 
published by another friend Cottle. This was beyond his powers of 
endurance. He who wrote 

“To be beloved is all I need, 

And whom I love, I love indeed,” 

sank into despan and anguish. 

Corresponding to this there is m the sacred part a passage replete 
with the personal note. The passage about broken friendship, he 
considered to be the ‘best and sweetest lines lie ever wrote’. There 
is the superb gift of handling human feeling with power and delicacy, 
and with a refined habit of profound reflection in the passage— 

“Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth. 

And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 

And to he wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain.” (2.408-13) 

The profound poetic joy in everything beautiful is infectious with 
Coleridge and his readers. It works like an incantation, and it 
functions like the cadence of the poetic form chosen. But these lines 
on broken friendship have a (loiguancy emerging from a deep personal 
anguish ; and they owe their origin to the publication of Edmund 
Oliver. The anguish has already coloured the vision, he had 
originally, of ‘the lovely lady’. It was an anguish that intensified 
the almost unbridgeable gulf betwen his intellect and his will and 
emotions. This gulf was an essential feature of Coleridge’s life. 

5. In this connection Coleridge himself has offered valuable clue. 
Speaking of his own lines ; 

“Yea, she doth smile, and she doth weep, 

Lika a youthful hermitess, 
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Beauteous in a wilderness, 

Who, praying always, prays in sleep,” 

Coleridge asks us to refer to some lines of Crashaw’s Hymn in Praise 
of St. Teresa. “These verses were ever present to my mind whilst 
writing the second part of Christabel ; if, judeed, by some subtle 
process of the mind they do not suggest the first thought of the whole 
poem” (Ailsop, I. D.-6). The iines he quotes are : 

“Since ’tis not to be had at home, 

She’l travel to a martyrdom. 

No home for her confesses she, 

But where she may a martyr be. 

She’l to the Moores, and trade with them 
For this invalued diadem ; . 

Farewell then, all the world—adieu, 

Teresa is no more for you : 

Farewell all pleasures, sports and joys, 

Never till now esteem’d toys— 

Farewell whatever dear’s! may be, 

Mother’s arms or father's knee : 

Farewell house, and farewell home, 

She’s for the Moores and martyrdom.’' 

St. Teresa, lead of saints and martyrs who fought against the 
moors ; and when she was eight, “she and her brother were engaged to 
run away and go to Africa, and obtain the crown of martyrdom” (P.L. 
314). On this subject Crashw also composed his poem The Flaming 
Heart. The idea of a martyrdom then was basic to the composition 
of Christabel, though this idea does not appear to the normal reader. 
A vague presentiment of martyrdom can be read into Christabel’s fate 
when she is given the knowledge and deprived of the power of speaking 
it out. The spell of Geraldine seems to function in such a way as to 
make the lovely lady a martyr. Both Teresa and Christabel feel that 
Death is weaker than love. Did Coleridge intend driving Christabel 
too over moor and fern in search of her lover ? We get no clue from 
the poem ; nor does the account of Gillman enlighten us on this 
question. Yet the lovely lady is cast in a tragic mould ; and the 
tragedy lies, ,as Coleridge said of St. Teresa in dissociating tfie 
intellect from will and emotions. 

St Teresa, he says, is one of those “who would have religion 
without any mixture of intellect” (P.L. 313). In a letter to her 
friend Lorenzo she asks him “to keep holy water by him, to sprinkle 
about when he felt any inward confession, sudden aridity, or any 
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under-whispers of temptation, all of which she assures him proceed 
from the pressure of some evil spirit felt by the soul, though not 
evidenced by the senses” (ibid). This is evidently meant to strengthen 
and enliven the will at the cost of an intellectual activity. This 
dissociation of the will from the intellect was one of the tragic facts 
of Coleridge’s own life. And in the poem we find Jesu and Maria 
invoked to ‘shield her well’ whenever she has to become aware of an 
‘inward contusion, sudden aridity or temptation’. These are Coleridge’s 
names for the devil-in man, for the Death-m-life. Christahel like St. 
Teresa was "a lady tenderly and affectionately reared (PL 314) ; and 
in both the will and the emotions work in unison without taking the 
intellect into considetation Here again we have vague foreshadowing 
of Coleridge’s own self. 

6. There is a ballad of Sir Catiline, m Percy’s Reiiques. Coleridge 
took over tlie nano Christahel from this ballad. Here she is always 
‘fair Christabelle’, the daughter of an Irish King. She is in love with 
Sir Pauline who for her sake vanquished the Eldridge knight and took 
his sword and five rings. Later Sir Cauline was imprisoned and 
banished by the king for his love towards Christabelle. He comes in 
disguise, in black armour, to fight a huge giant whom he kills. But 
m that contest he is fatally wounded. This sight made ‘her gentle 
heart burst’. In the original she marries the knight and bears him 
fifteen sons. Coleiidge’s delineation ot Geraldine seems to have been 
suggested by the Eldridge knight and to the huge giant as well. 
Moreover, the tragic atmosphere of the original ballad makes us believe 
that Coleridge intended to make it tragic. 

7. There is another aspect to the jioem The effective agents 
in The Ancient Mariner and Christahel are beings beyond normal life, 
beings whose acquaintance the characters make involuntarily. As he 
informed Thomas Poole on 6. 5. 1790, “there may be unions and 
connections out of the visible world.” But the connections in The 
Ancient Mariner arise from the supernatural world. In the Aids to 
Reflection he defined the natural as that characterised by “the chain 
and mechanism of cause and effect, of course necessitated, and having 
its necessity in some other thing antecedent or concurrent.” This 
excludes free will which he defines as ‘‘that which originates an act or 
state of being. In this sense therefore . . . spiritual and supernatural 
are synonymous.” In other words, the natural is that “comprehended 
in time and space”. But “whatever has its principle in itself, so far as 
to originate its actions, cannot be contemplated in any of the forms of 
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space and time—it must, therefore, be considered as Spirit or Spiritual.” 
The supernatural is then the supersensual. This kind of supernatural 
does not appear in Christabel. Coleridge intended to preface The 
Ancient Mariner with an essay on the uses of the Supernatural in 
poetry, and the principles which regulate its introduction” (B.Ii. 
I. 296). But he wanted to prefix to Christabel an essay on the uses 
of the Preternatural (Letter to Poole March 16, 1801). 

The preternatural is an event occurring outside the normal course 
of nature. Coleridge came into contact with such phenomena in 1797. 
Reviewing The Monk by M. G. Lewis in Feb. 1797, he wrote : “The 
horrible aud the preternatural have usually seized on the popular taste, 
at the rise and decline of literature ..The same phenomenon, therefore, 
which we hail as a fair omen in the belles lettres of Germany, 
impresses a degree of gloom in the compositions of our countrymen.” 
It is possible that the earliest traces of the vision of Christabel go back 
to this period of Coleridge’s reviewing. Allied to this is animal 
magnetism, which we today designate hypnotism, with which Coleridge 
had a thorough acquaintance from a very early time. Even in a note 
on Kluge’s work we find hi n siying that “under certain conditions 
one human being rnay so act on the body as well as on the mind of 
another—is to produce a morbid sleep, from which the brain awakes, 
while the organs of sense remain in stupor.” This is precisely the 
way in which Geraldine works-on Christabel. If this he a case of the 
preternatural, it differs fiom the supernatural presented in The 
Ancient Mariner only in degree, not in kind. The two poems study 
the phenomena that take place in an ouf-of-lhe-normal way ; but they 
study it fiom two slightly different angles. 

8. The first part of Christ ibcl suggests the atmosphere of 
enchantment by purely natural means. The castle, the mastiff, the 
wood and the tree are all drawn with an intensity that communicates 
through suspense svnething ominous. There is a searching, subtle 
weirdness in the portrayal of the serpentine nature of Geialdine. It 
is as a distortion of human personality, not as a prodigy of nature, 
that she captivates us. It is significant that Shelley called him the 
subtle-souled psychologist. The purely psychical events are his special 
domain. 

The first part is woven round the feminine image. The image 
is suggested by a few words and phrases dropped casuaily. Consider 
the Rims in the conclusion of this part. 

“ Her limbs relax, her countenance 
Grows sad and soft ; the smooth thin lids 
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Close o'er her eyes ; and tears she sheds— 

Large tears that leave the lashes bright! 

And oft the while she seemA to smile 
As infants at a sudden light! ” (J .3.13-8) 

This is a picture of Chrisiabel in the morning following her experience 
of Geraldine. The sadness of the face is relieved by a touch of 
softness. Sadness and delicacy are brought here Mislead of the sadness 
and wisdom of the Mariner. Even her teats make her lashes spatkle. 
This feature is analogus to the glittering eye of the Mariner and the 
flashing ey^s in Kubla Khan. The tears of Christabo.l are joined to 
her smile, and she is viewed as an infant. Elsewhere he makes her 
a youthful hemutess, talks ot her blue eyes, and contemplates her 
in her loveliness. 

ThL picture of a child breaks forth as a refrain at the end of the 
second pait. Considered the lines : 

“ Perhaps ’tis pretty to force together 
Thoughts so all unlike each other. 

To mutter and mock a broken clninn 

To dally with wrong that does no haim. ” (2.666-0) 

The union of sadness and softness, of tears with smiles, is a union 
of contradictories. Such things are meant to make the picture pretty. 
Likewise muttering a broken charm and mocking at it are also capable 
of existing together, if only we remember that the poem is a vision 
embodying the preternatural. In such an atmosphere one can as well 
dally with a wrong when he is aware of the hannlessness of the wrong. 
This dalliance is possible in a vision, dream or sleep ; and they are 
also possible in the case of women like Christabel. Coleridge does 
not merely visualise such a feminine image, for he himself seems to 
consider that this is a plausible alternate way of living in that limitless 
sensation which is a withdrawal into the subliminal consciousnes. 

9. At times, he wrote to Thelweall ou Oct. 14, 1797, “I adopt 
the Brahman creed, and siy, ‘It is better to sit than to stand, it is 
better to lie than to sit, it is better to sleep than to wake, but Death 
is the be^t of all!’ I should much wish, like the Indian Vishnu, to 
float about along an infinite ocean cradled in the flower of the Lotus, 
and wake once in a million years for a few minutes juefc that I was 
going to sleep a million years more.” It may be that precisely such 
an attitude characterises Christabel as she gathers herself from out of, 
the trauce ai l begins to relax. She ‘prays in sleep’ ; and 

“ tfo doubt, she hath a vision sweet. ” 
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Coleridge was greatly attracted by the mysterious power of dreams. 
He speaks of 

"such perplexity of mind 
As dreams too lively leave behind.” (2.385-6) 

After the composition of The Pains of Sleep he wrote "my dreams 
became the substance of my life.” And in his Philosophical Lectures 
he speaks of ‘those imperfect states of sleep which are the true matrix, 
the true birthplace of all the ghosts and apparitions that history has 
recorded' (319). The apparition that Christabel saw in the forest 
was after midnight ; and she may have been in a state of imperfect 
sleep agitated greatly by the vague forebodings about her own 
lover. But the apparition takes hold of her by degrees till she is 
convinced that it is no apparition but an actuality. Along with the 
perplexity resulting from the awareness of the situation/ there is 
a general impression of liveliness. The perplexity is evident from 
the fact that Christabel for a moment feels that Geraldine may be 
her guardian-spirit. The sleep she had is altogether different from the 
sleep of Geraldine who wakes up fairer than what she was under "the 
old oak tree” : 

" For she belike, hath drunken deep 

Of all the blessedness of sleep ! ” (2.37,')-6) 

We may recall the blessed sleep that visited the Manner at a crucial 
moment in his spiritual history. 

10. There is a greater psychological approach to an understanding 
of life and its portrayal in art-form in Christabel. The miraculous is 
suppressed greatly. Only a few hints and suggestions are left for ihe 
leader to trace the activity of the extra-natural. The lady is lifted 
across the threshold ; the mastiff bitch is moaning ; and the flame darts 
forth as the mysterious Geraldine enters. These are passed over by 
Christabel. The handling of the witchcraft is subtle. It is always 
suggested in a variety of ways ; and this suggestion is inseparable from 
the main fabric of the poem. 

The baron and his daughter are introduced in an informal manner. 
It is as though we knew them earlier. They are placed in Nether 
Stowey where Spring is seldom seen before the end of April (1.22) ; 
aud consequently at the time of the story there is nothing green upon 
ihe oak (1.33). Christabel is not described in detail, but her beauty 
is suggested at different places. She is the lovely lady (1.23; with 
‘die ringlet curl’ (1.46) ; and there are 'her eyes so blue’ (1.215). 

is sweet (1.166) and holy (1 228), and she ‘lay down in her 

2-aoiflp-vir 
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loveliness* (1.238). Her face is fair, not pale (1.289) ; and she looks 
‘like a youthful hermitess’(1.320). These hints do not enable us to 
visualise the picture of Christabel clearly. There is something elusive 
about her. 

And yet the poem is woven round the elemental theme of good 
and evil, of light and darkness ; and the atmosphere is one of 
moonlight and mystery. The poem opens at the middle of the night 
and the splendour of the imagery is unique. 

“*Tis the middle of the night by the Castle Clock, 

And the owls have awakened the crowing cock, 

’ Tu-whit! Tu-whoo! 

And hark, again ! the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew.” 

He prepares us to imagine that the whole spirit world is astir. The 
word castle takes us to a world not our own. And yet the scenery 
in which the story is enacted is that of Nether Stowey (1.22). Into 
this blend of the familiar and the unfamiliar there enters the owl 
impressing us with a sense of approaching evil. And so the cock crew 
drowsily. Into this atmosphere there comes ‘the baron rich*. With 
the definite article the poet seems to tell us that the baron is already 
known to us. This intimacy is further heightened by questions like 
‘Is the night chilly and dark? (1.14). Such interrogations also divert 
our attention from the more important facts and everything looks 
normal on the surface. The owl and the mastiff greet us on a moon¬ 
lit night. The ominous sounds of these alternate with silence and 
sleep. There is a gradual accumulation of the portentous things. 
The hooting of the owl by night, the crowing of the cock at the 
unusual hour of midnight, and the howling of a dog are all ominous 
of' some preternatural event taking place. They are associated in the 
popular mind with witches and ghosts ; and yet they are by themselves 
quite natural events. It is the piling up of such events in quick 
succession that gives rise to the intimations of an animated darkness 
in the world of human beings. 

These intimations too have been cast in an air of informality 
throughout the poem. The mastiff appears to have'a peep into death : 
‘‘Some say she sees my lady's shroud” (1.13). The suggestion is left 
vague and indefinite. Even the death of the baron’s wife is just 
hinted; a&l we are to imagine that her spirit visits the castle by 
night. The animals are taken to be more sensitive to the presence 
of spirits; and the mastiff barks many a time iu the coarse, of 
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narrative. Yet this animal is rendered powerless in a mysterious way. 
Christabel seems to be unaware even of the knowledge by the mastiff. 

Geraldine is introduced in a peculiar manner : 

“It moaned as near, as near can be, 

But what it is, she cannot tell.” (1.39-40) 

The indefinite pronoun ‘it’ adds to the mastery of the source of the 
alarm. And when Christabel goes nearer, the poet has a short 
interrogation : ‘what sees she there' (1 57). This short and unrhymed 
line brings forth the breathless note of expectation. And the next line 
tells us that she sees a ‘bright damsel’. It is only gradually that 
this brightness shades off into a pale line with its associations with evil 
and death. 

The mother of Christabel and Geraldine appear to be respectively 
the forces of good and evil. Geraldine is dressed in a white silken robe 
which shone shadowy in the moonlight (1.59-60). It appeared grey 
or unreal. And her neck was whiter than the robe (1.61). She is 
white as death and her robe appears grey by contrast. The few 
touches with which she is delineated bring out the serpentine nature 
of the woman. Her blue-veined feet, hire arms stately neck, and 
the gems entangled in her hair make her seem to be a beautiful corpse 
or snake; and so ‘it was frightful there to see such a lady’ (1.65-7). 
This lady was carried away by five warriors who rode on white steeds 
and crossed the shade of night (1.87-8) She avoids giving full 
details of her fictitious companions by pleading that she lay entranced 
(1.92). She speaks of herself as panting and scarcely alive, and so 
she employs broken rhythms She is eager to touch the lady, for 
she can cast a spell over her by contact. This is something of a 
leper’s instinct. To this nightmare Deith-in Life is opposed the spirit 
of life. Geraldine could not cross the threshold ; the guardian 
spirits of the gate wou'd not allow Iter to euter the castle (1.I3/-2). 
Even the fit of flame seems to implore Christabel to take a close 
look at her companion. From the grey moonlight of the outside we 
pass slowly to the ‘glimmer and gloom’ of the interior of the 
caBfcle (1.1G2-3). Bringiug in the atmosphere of Death-in-Life, Geraldine 
feels the need of^security (1.173). Later we come to the lines : 

“Her gentle limbs did she undtess, 

And lay down in her loveliness” (1.237-8). 

Leigh Hunt called this “a perfect verse, surely both for feeling 
and mnsio" and cited it as an example of imagination which “by a 
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single expression, apparently of the vaguest kind, not only meets but 
surpasses in effect the extremest force of most particular description”. 

Geraldine’s undressing seems to reveal some sort of physical 
horror ; she is an intruder into an alien, mother-protected, and holy 
world. She gets within the shadow of the lamp to escape the in¬ 
quisitive eyes of Christabel (1.245). 

11. The spell of Geraldine is as mesmeric as the glittering eye of 
the Mariner. Geraldine lies with Christabel, and appears like a mother 
with a child. The pure and lovely Christabel has come into close 
touch with some obscene horror, some perverse evil. It is such an 
evil that Christabel cannot confess. She is powerless She is under 
a spell ; for 'the evil she came into contact with is yet fascinating. 
Geraldine belongs to the notorious dynasty of vampires, and this power 
from another world shows that man is helpless against such forces 
of evil. The poet attempts to portray 'witchery by daylight'. And 
Shelley thought that Geraldine has eyes in her breasts. Citing the 
deleted line, 

‘Hideous, deformed, and pale of hue’, 

Hazhtt began spreading a canard that Geraldine was really a 
man dressed as a woman. Referring to this interpretation Coleridge 
remarked that ‘‘Hazlitt in bis lusu of slander and in the rampaney of 
his malice first commits a rape upon my words, and then arraigns 
them as unchaste” : and he continues to say that ‘‘Hazlitt has 
stamped his own image upon it, so that Lt at length became current 
depravity and fit to be paid into the devil’s exchequer.” 

In the account Coleridge was reported to have given Gillman about 
the subsequent story, Geraldine looks like the weird sisters in Macbeth. 
And what Christabel saw was a sight ‘to dream of, not to tell’. That 
the sight was hideous is just suggested by the world shield (1.254). 
Christabel has unwittingly gained some knowledge, and this cannot 
be wiped out. But it can be suppressed by a spell (1.267-71). While 
the Mariner is compelled to speak of his terrible experience every now 
and then, Christabel is prohibited from doing so. The Marine’s 
experience permeated his soul and it came from within. But 
Cbristabel’s experience is imposed on hei? from without. Symbolically 
speaking the Mariner and Geraldine look like Macbeth. Both pass 
through guilt and remorse. In both the poems we have the uncanny 
experiences and the evidence for the existence of such events depends 
in each case on one only witness who is a highly wrought one. Anguish 
brings forth two different reactions ; and Coleridge appears to be 
presenting these two aspects in The Ancient Mariner and Chrietabet^ 
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all the while taking a sympathetic view of the lonely over-wrought 
witnesses. 

12. This situation is intensified by t ! ie atmosphere revealed in 
ChrisLabel. There is just a thin grey cloud, and even the full moon 
looks small and dim. In that light the colourless silken robe of 
Geraldine shines shadowy. The gems entangled in her hair may 
glitter wildly, but they flash no tints The light in the hall does not 
reveal any tapestry on the wall ; it only g’immerson the boss of the 
shield. The silver lamp in Christabel's Chamber burns dead and dim, 
and it reveals no colour. Even in Geraldine’s story, observes Bradley, 
“there was no colour : her palfrey was white, and so were the steeds 
of her assailants. Now in the chamber her fair large eye* glitter bright, 
but their colour we must not know. Her dress slips to her feet, and 
Christabol sees a sight to dream of, not to tell It is terrible, but it is 
left undescribed. In the whole poem there is hardly a touch of colour 
beyond the blue of Christabel’s eyes the green of the moss and 
mistletoe on theoa’r, and the red of its last leaf.” Tins it, surprising 
when we remember the colours displayed in The Ancient Mariner. 

The whole universe is animated, and Coleridge offers a minutely 
realistic picture. These pictures however do not render nnythiug con¬ 
crete. Still we feel that we are perfectly familiar with the atmosphere. 
Possibly this impression may be due to the natural magic of language. 
This magic carries with it an enchanting rhythm all its own. There 
is an unsurpassed joyous splendour in the imagery of the opening lines, 
even when they strike the note of witchery ; we may consider the lines 
where the hidden moon emphasises the helpless state of Cliristabel: 

“The thin grey cloud is spread on high, 

It covers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind and at the full; 

And yet she looks both small and dull. * * (1.16-9) * 

This passage reminds us of the ‘bloody sun at noon no bigger 
than the moon' on ‘a hot and copper sky’. The sounds chosen 
and the effects intended in the two cases are dissimillh In this passage 
particularly the moon becomes a powerful symbol of mystery. Moon¬ 
light by itself Jias a strange fascination for Coleridge. A really sublime 
passage bearing on these lines appears in The Ancient Mariner where 
the crisis is marked by the lines : 

“The moving Moon went up the sky, 

And nowhere did abide 
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Softly she was going up, 

And a. star or two beside—” (263-6). 

13. The atmosphere of Christabel owes considerably to the 
metrical pattern employed by Coleridge. It is a metre which fits with 
the romantic legend ; and more so for a poet who gave us the greatest 
apostrophe to music- in the late-half of Kubla Khan. In the Table* 
Talk he said, “I have the intensest delight in music and can detect 
good from bad.” Explaining why he could not finish Christabel he 
observed : “I could write as good verse now as ever I did if I were 
perfectly free from vexatious and were in ad libitum hearing of fine 
music which has a sensible effect in harmonising my thoughts and 
in animating, and, as it were lubricating, my inventive faculty.” 
Christabel, as Symons noticed, is composed like music What Coleridge 
said of the fifteenth century Italian lyrists applies to this poem There 
is the avoidance of every word which a gentleman would not employ 
in dignified conversation, and of every word an 1 phrase which only 
a learned man would use. The words and phrases are so deliberately 
and artistically arranged that each part retains its melody and yet 
contributes to the harmony of the whole. The variations too are 
many; and yet the melody never fails him. The dreamy fascination 
of Love ■, the sweet assonances of the Circassian Love . Chant and 
the metrically veritable tour de force of Christabel need no amplifica¬ 
tion. Shelley called even France ‘the fijiest Qde in English language’. 
Every line of Christabel seems to have emanated as freely and as 
naturally as the leaves of a tree in spring. And yet Coleridge 
informed Tobin on 17.9.1800 that “every line (of Christabel) has been 
produced by me with labour-pangs”. Therein lies a part of the secret 
of the poem’s successful witchery. 

14. In the conclusion to the first part we have a glimpse of this 
witchery. There is Christabel Tike a youthful hermit ess in a beauteous 
wilderness’. She is lonely and she hid a sweet vision What her 
state of mind or condition of feeling is, we are not told. But the 
loveliest imaginative prose accompanying lines 203-71 of the Ancient 
Mariner is a finei commentary on these closing lines of the first 
part of Christabel as well: “in his loneliness and fixedness, he year- 
neth towards the journeying moon and the stars that still sojourn, 
yet still move onward; and everywhere the blue sky belongs to them, 
as is their appointed rest, and their native country, and their own 
natural homes, which they enter unannounced as lords that are certainly 
expected, and yet there is a silent joy at their arrival.'' This is the 
meaning conveyed by the lines : 
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“But this §he knows, in joys aud woes, 

That saints will aid if men may call: 

For the blue sky bends over us all” fl.329-31). 

Here is Ohristabel's yearning for help from her mother, from all 
the herraitesses and saints. She is convinced of a divine protection. 
This itself may be a sweet vision. 

15. Davy informed Poole in 1803 : “Brilliant images of great¬ 
ness float upon his mind : like the images of the morning clouds 
upon the waters, their forms are changed by the motion of the waves, 
they are agitated by every breeze and modified by every sunbeam...He 
recited the poem of Christabel unfinished, and I had before beared 
it. What talent does he not waste in forming visions, sublime, but 
unconnected with the real world. I had looked to bis efforts, as to 
the efforts of a creative being; but as yet he has not even laid the 
foundations for the new world of intellectual form.” A ‘world of 
intellectual form’ was precisely what he could not attempt and did 
not like to attempt in his great pooms. The world he created was 
that in which he lived and dreamt ; and his characters accordingly 
float with the currents flowing from that stream of consciousness 
wherein will and emotions appear to maintain their semi-autonomous 
being. In this stream there appear mysterious silences and dreams. 
And even the external universe seems to owe its being to this strange 
world of inward conciousness. 

16. The silences are oppressive. Stealth, silence and sleep from 
the basic images expressing the sudden and the fearful. Consider the 
famous lines : 

“There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of it clan, 

That dances as often as dance it, can, 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky” 1 1.48-52) 

Here is the imaginative apprehension of the silent and hidden pro¬ 
cesses of nature. This absence of movement was equated with evil 
and death in The. Ancient Mhriner. It is a world of stagnation, a 

world where*lhe creative process is stifled. 

There is the ominous loneliness. The powers of darkness roam 
about freely. Even the light begins to shrink. The firelight does 
not shine well iu the hall. The silver lamp in the lady's chambers 
burns dead and dim. . The moon ‘looks both small and dull’. The 
boss of the shield ‘hung in a murky old niche’. And 
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“They steal their way from stair to Btair, 

Now in glimmer, and now in gloom, 

And now they pass the Baron’s room, 

As still as death, with stifled breath I” (1.1C8-71) 

Tbe dull, dim light harmonises with the stillness of death ; and 
the lovely lady is caught in a tragic situation which is constanty 
suggested. The world reproduces the forms that float in the inner 
world of Christabel. 

Coleridge always held that the thoughts awakened by Nature in a 
sensitive being have an objective existence in Nature. They are 
disembodied brings, and they can be friendly or inimical to men ; and 
it is to the emotionally high-strung beings in loneliness that these 
appear as embodied Accordingly we are trmsported to a mysterious 
wood at tbe beginning of the poem. And there is a romantic weird¬ 
ness in the lines : 

“Nought was green upon the oak, 

But moss and rarest mistleto’’ (1,113-4) 

The mistletoe is an evergreen, parasitic plant, associated with the 
mysterious religious rites of the Druids. The Druids worshipped it 
when they found it on the oak. Hence it is the rarest ; and it adds 
to the atmosphere of mystery. The portentious evil suggested by 
Geraldine is paradoxically enough placed within the context of a holy 
atmosphere. And the strange, unspeakable experience of Christabel is 
said to be a sweet vision. Probably this union of the irreeoneilables 
is intended to evoke a certain ‘holy dread’. 

17. This union is further intensified in the second part which is 
woven round the image of the serpent, evoking the fear of some specific 
and yet obscure obscenity. Bracy dreams of Christabel as a ‘sweet bird’ 
which was coiled by a‘bright green snake’. The ‘shrunken’ serpent- 
eyes hypnotize Christabel and there is suggested the fear of something 
unknown. It is like a Lamia that Geraldine imposes her sepentiue 
nature on her lonely victim There is a‘strange dream’ ; Bracy was 
“warned by a vision in my rest”, and we hear of “such perplexity of 
mind as dreams too lively leave behind”. In his notebook Coleridge 
wrote in 1790 : “Dreams sometimes useful by giving to the well- 
grounded fears and hopes of the understanding the feeling 9 of vivid 
sense’ (I. 188). Bracy’s dream is one such. Geraldine haunts his 
dream, his voting life, and his thoughts and emotions. Christabel 
too is haunted by the same being, aud there is something in her 
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consciousness preventing her from speaking out her knowledge. This 
may refer to the character of Geraldine. 

But.Geraldine is represented as being unhappy. She may have 
been haunted by a ghost, for she is not a witch, not a spirit either. 
She nan work evil only after a strenuous struggle with good. In her 
encounter with the spirit of Christabel’a mother, she stares ‘with 
unsettled eye’ (1. 206) and she cries with ‘hollow voice* (1. 2X0). 
After this ‘wildering* struggle 

“The lady wiped her moist cold brow, 

And faintly said, * tisover now ! ’ (1 218-9) 

JBarlier still she ‘sank dowu upon the floor’ ‘in wretched plight* 
(1. 188-9). As Christabel lay looking at her, 

“What a stricken look was hers / 

Deep from within she seems half-way 
To lift some weight with sick assay, 

And eyes the maid and seeks delay.” (1. 256-7) 

This inner unhappiness makes her neither a supernatural being, nor 
a witch. She shares something of the human conflicts an! woes. She 
has a stronger will and her intellect is forced to' serve her will in the 
interests of a peculiar auto-hypnosis Still there is a pang which 
smites her to the core. Even when she casts the spell her ‘low voice’ 
is in tune with her‘doleful look’* (1. 265). She baffles all analysis. 
What she is, we cannot say. She is not a ghost, nor a witch. And 
she is not even completely human. After all she presents only 

“A sight to dream of, not to tell I (1, 253). 

And yet sweet Christabel has to be shielded because she reveals to 
Christabel 

“This mark of my shame, this seal of ray sorrow.” 

(1.270) 

Everything is left deliberately vague and yet piognant. 

X8. The second part is directed to present a more definite account 
of Geraldine. But when Coleridge leaves his haunt of the ethereal, 
the poetic springs tend to desert him. Here he maps out the road to 
Tryermaine, and the scene is localised to such an extent that it is no 
longer the vaguely medieval castle of the earlier part. His rift with 
his friends has also coloured the original vision to such an extent that 
the weird wildness of the first part assumes now a patently symbolic 
note. The second part consequently looks like a different poem and 
it gives us the impression that the first part is a complete poem by 
itself* „ .... 

8^aoi»p-vii 
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When Christabel says, “Sure I have sinned, “we do not know 
what this sinning is. The giving shelter to lady in the woods cannot 
be a sin by itself. If she is aware of something uncanny in Geraldine, 
the first part fails to give an impression of such an awareness on her 
part. Either there is something unwritten, or it is a new story we 
have here. Whatever it is, this part takes us to the world of the 
reptiles. Even Sir Leoline refers to the ‘reptile souls’ (2. 442) of 
those that ‘ruthlessly seized’ Geraldine. And as he took her ‘fondly in 
his arms’, then 

“a vision fell 
upon the soul of Christabel, 

The vision of fear, the touch and pain ! 

She shrunk and shuddered.” (2. 451-4) 

It was no longer the sweet vision of the earlier trance. Still there is the 
reference to the same touch, to the animal magnetism that atrophies 
the will. In that one hour of hypnosis, something of the evil appears 
to have been transmitted to Christabel ; for, on the morning even 
Christabel acquires a serpentine feature : 

“And drew in her breath with a hissing sound” (2. 459) 

The Mariner’s transformation is in the direction of the good, while that 
of Christabel appears to move towards evil. She is however, not 
completely lost, for she could say, “All will yet be wall 1” (2. 472). 

Then enters Bracy the bard who is charged to proceed to 
Tryermaine “with music sweet and loud”. It is reminiscent of the 
vision of the dome which Coleridge intended to create earlier ‘with 
music loud and long’. The music of the harp may have a connection 
with exorcising evil ; for he 

“had vowed with music loud 
To clear yon wood from thing unblest, 

Warned by a vision m my rest !” (2.628-30) 

Then follows the symbolism of the dream. The dove is Christabel 
whom he saw 

“Fluttering, and uttering fearful moan, 

Among the green herbs in the forest alone” (2. 636-6) ; ■ 
and as he advanced and examined minutely, he 4 
“saw a bright green snake 
Coiled around its wings and neck” (2. 549-60) 

This dream came to him at ‘the midnight hour’ (2.556). All this 
looks like a symbolic interpretation of the happenings in the first part. 
Such an exposition is a marginal commentary similar to the onagtvefl 
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in The Ancient Mariner. That Geraldine is the snake is rendered 
more explicit in the lines : 

“A snake's small eye blinks dull and shy ; 

And the lady’s eyes they shrunk in her head, 

Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye, 

And with somewhat malice, and more of dread, 

At Christabel she looked askance !” (2.583-7;. 

She has malice in her eyes ; and yet Christabel evokes a feeling of 
dread in her. This looks like a brief commentary on the latter half of 
Kubla Khan. The holy dread seems to emanate from that moral 
attachment which is conveyed by the word ‘lovely’. The music of the 
bard acting under an inspiration to protect Christabel fits into the 
atmosphere of the sunny dome where evil and knowledge of evil 
symbolied by the snake have no place. The blue eyes of, Christabel 
are in vital contrast to the snake’s eyes of Geraldine. Yet even a 
brief association with evil appears to spread it like an infection. So 

“Christabel in dizzy trance 
Stumbling on the unsteady ground 
Shudderd aloud, with a hissing sound ” (2 589-91) 

She was made to drink deeply that look of ‘those shrunken serpent 
eyes’ (2.601-2). She even 

“Passively did imitate 

That look of dull and treacherous hate ! (,2.605-6) 

With‘eyes so innocent and blue’ she pictures ‘that look askance.’ 

‘This picture, though it began as a commentary, it is intended to 
intensify the original in more definite terms. The serpent-image 
twining the feminine-images takes us to the story of the temptation 
of Eve. It is possible that Coleridge seeks to re-interpr<-1 the story 
of the fall from a different angle. The temptress Ger.iidine has the 
character of a 6erpant ; and yet she is torn by a conflict. Finally 
she imparts a knowledge to Christabel, a knowledge that weakens her 
will, that shatters her determination. It is at the same time an 
un-coinmunicable knowhdge transmitted by sight and touch. On a 
flyleaf at the beginning of the second volume of Wolfart’s Mesmeris- 
mus Coleridge wrote that “an animal magnetism will be found 
connected with a Warmtli-scnse : and will confirm my long long 
ago theory of volition as a mode of double touch .'' Instead of the 
temptation-story, he presents hie theory of touch transforming the 
wilJ of the individual. This moral factor is responsible for his 
significant use of the word ‘lovely’ in the poem. 
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Christabe] endeavours to resist the spectacle. But she could not 
sleep. Her eyes stare at Geraldine. She is in a trance as it were. 
She struggles to overcome 

“The vision of fear, the touch and pain” (2.53) 

With great difficulty she could tell her father : 

“By my mother's soul do I entreat 
That thou this woman send away ; 

She said : and more she could not say : 

For what she knew she could not tell.” (2. 616-9/ 

It was ‘the giddiness of heart and brain’(2.6751 that made her utter 
these words. It is some ‘ra'ge and pain’ <2. 676) that made her speak 
thus. After all she can resist the temptation, if only the tempter is 
away. 

It was at the time of the composition of this poem that Coleridge 
was busy with the problems of Cain and of the Wandering Jew. It 
is then not surprising to find a veiled interpretation of the fall of man 
in this poem. The dejection of Biaey and of Christabel finds its 
culmination in the fanoue ode entitled Dejection. 



ON TWO LYRICS OF THE FOLK 
LITERATURE OF BENGAL * 


Sushil Kumar Deb 

Generally speaking, many a treasure of fo’k music and literature— 
for example, the lays of the rural communities'—lie embedded and 
unexplored in tho current, oral, mythopoeic tradition of the Bengalees. 
To such we owe—and it also may be indicated, conspicuously—the 
expression of not a little of the aesthetic Bengalee mind. 

Since the collection of songs from several sources at Mymensingh 
and other areas, that is, in the village ha nlets of Bengal was under¬ 
taken by the late Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, a critical and scientific 
historian of the twentieth century who was an ornament to his country, 
these surely had piovcd of great rich ness-— as the researchers or the 
investigation teams of our day would lesiify. 

Only two songs or lyrics are at present delineated in silhoutte in 
the course of this essay. 

The texts of the afiresaid Bengali verses, in their naivete and 
transparency, are in their usual repertoire of the rural impresarios, 
the gifted ones vers°d in song-making, the singing coteries or troupes. 
Both the compositions however may be classified under the headings, 
devotional and legendary. 

Sitar Bilap (Sita’s Lament) is a simple folk song, a mournful 
ditty, as the title ostensibly suggests. The familiar tale belongs to the 
Ramayana, one of the two celebrated ancient. Indian epics It is 
based on a popularly fiiclionizcd account of the catastrophe of Sita’s 
exile until she was redeemed from the custody of Havana, the demon. 

By using the media fully comprehensible to the Bengalee country¬ 
folk—time-honoured language and melodies—it is as of long custom 
reduced to an epith&lamium, being sung during convivial weddings 
at Mymensingh, East Bengal. Even so, its motif is to reveal the 
attitude of the ideal, trustful wife. 

It seems plain in this descriptive verse, months (notwithstand¬ 
ing that certain ones have been unnoted) and climatic changes of the 
year furnished the vertebrae round which the events particularly trying 
and awesome articulated themselves. Here a truth presumably is 

* (Based on the archives of the Bamgiya L-ika 8*nakrUi Parlsbat (the Bengal Folk 
Culture gocietjF, "Nsttore House") Lansdowne Bond, Calcutta.) 
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embodied in the fact of balancing the deeds of human beings with the 
ponderous ways of Nature—the lore of the weather and the seasons. 

The English paraphrase of this verse is appended as under. 

Sita’s Lament 

‘Were it not to happen (i.e if my rescue should not be possible!’, 
Sita lamented bitterly, ‘let me not live ! 

Sri Rama and Lakshraana were departed. Both were hunting up 
a deer. Lone stood the cottage. At that moment Havana (disguised) 
carried her away. 

In extreme anguish she said, ‘Ah ! In pouring rains of the month 
of Ashar—where were Sri Rama and Lakshraana ?’ it made her 
grieve so! ‘Why had they forsaken me ?...Did I do a wrong that I am 
forced to lodge at the demon’s castle ? What is in store for me ? Is 
there not a way of escape from this wilderness ? Bay, 0 Lord!.. .It was 
Bhravan ; and it had not rained itself out. (In the wood) the games 
faced Nature’s euphony. Odoriferous lotuses blossomed plenty enough. 
(Alas!) the Lord Rama was turned adrift. Where was he without 
me? O pitiless! You let me severely alone [...Throughout Bhadra 
again I felt strange and uneasy. I felt heartsore in the flower of my 
age. But all such had been ordained by Providence!’...Oho, Havana! 
the Evil One, old in crime, acted the king ! He signified his wish to 
graft me into the Rakshasha race.’ 

In the fall of Ashvin came Hanuman. Son of the God of every 

i 

wind that blows across the earth s surface, he threw a bridge over the 
tossing seas and rushed to the scene of her captivity. In‘Ashok’ 
grove, tidings were conveyed to her about Lord Rama. Taking the 
cue from Hanuman’s stand in his speech, Sita burst into tears. 
Peaceably the month of Kartik slid by—as one whose work was 
accomplished. The message t’ at Hanuman brought her of course 
merited mention in a little detail. Unhappily this had a disquieting 
effect on her. Hearing every bit of it, she fell down on the ground and 
wept. 

‘Alas for the beneficence of the month of Agrahayanl’ she 
sobbed ; ‘even at this time, Lakshraana, brother of my Lord, my 
husband—possessed of sweet reasonableness—deserting me, too, kept 
himself to himself!’ 

Unspeakable was her woe! Her existence was only sorrow!... Ah, ■ 

Lord Ramacbandra—soul of the unstable world!.. 

And so another month aped away. 
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Sita was rescued. There—the month of Baishakh was arrayed in 
all the trappings of floral adornment! 

Glory be to Rama ! 

Hari Thakurer Pala (Ode to God Hari) is a string of verses, set 
to religious music. It is in irregular metre and some 125 lines in 
length. This narrative ode takes in the topics adapted from the great 
epic, the Mahabharata: Daivaki’s motherhood, birth of Lord Hari 
(another name for Krishna), and Kamsa’s monstrosities. Variations 
on the topics of antiquity can be explained due to the local colour laid 
on with a trowel. A nice long prologue comprises, in the first place, 
exclamations of thankfulness and joy, and secondly, three hymns of 
praise to the shrine of Hari, to four directions and to epiphany: 
ultimately, it summons the listeners to prayer. The main theme is 
treated in an anecdotal style in rhymed and unrhymed poetry. In an 
interlude, the god Shiva and the goddess Durga bless Vasudeva and 
Daivaki: thus they become the parents of the Divine Incarnation. 
Daivaki’s ceremony—as she is confined in childbed—of resorting to a 
choice dietary, is depicted in a couple of ditties : one relates to the 
gathering of culinary plants ; the other a ritual dinner-party. The 
ending mirrors the Divine Child and how king Kamsa, the enemy and 
a desperado, is baffled. 

Following is an English prose version of this piece. 

ODE TO GOD HARI 

Bow to the feet of Brahma and Vishnu, Mahadeva and Parvati! 
And squatting on the floor of the pavilion, sing Hari’s praise to a 
chant! 

Let us not spend any more trouble on the work-a-day world wo 
left behind. There lurks unhappiness. Know that this shrine .how¬ 
ever can never be profaned. 

At this holy place, the orchestra of five instruments go on 
sounding. Chorists! Call on the name of Hari! Worship Him ! 

Whenever disaster struck, Hari came down to the terrestrial globe 
as the Deliverer. Signs of His advent rejoices us all evermore. 
...Behold! Hari has incarnated Himself. 0 people! with folded 
hands, betake yourselves (thankfully) to this holy place! 

Dedication of the Shrine 

The shrine is sacrosanct under the guardian goddess’s protecting 
wibgs. Then glory be to the holy place 1 Glory be to it t...Without 
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any defect of its qualities, this is none other but the shrine. Let the 
welcome waves of the sea roll in and wash it. 

Behold ! the site is held sacred, in every respect, from outrage. 
We will stay here safe. 

The air is filled with the sounds of conch-shells, clash qf bells 
and the praises of Hari, at this sanctum. Pray kindle the wicks of 
lamps with clarified butter ! 


Address to Four Directions 


On the east we should have to submit ourselves to the splendour 
of the Sun—the source of perennial daylight 1 Rising up high in the 
sky from one direction He spreads Iiis rays in every quarter. 

Due north we need to bow before the Himalaya Mountains! 
Even in (far-off) Lanka, Havana trembles with the cold wind faring 
forth from this region. 

Southwards we must pay homage to the vast salty Sea ! Out 
there a dip results in deliverance from every kind of sin. 

And, looking to the west, we may offer our devotions to Lord 
Jagannath ! Aye, a straight road leads to the house of God ! The 
pure-hearted are not to be hindered from treading it ; albeit there is 
a ban on the sinners. Those who pirlako of the sanctified food and 
drink (from His temple) are wonted to rub their hands on their heads 
in token of reverence. Ba&ides, in sign of submission, mankind has 
given Him the personal appellation of Lord Jagannath fthe supra- 
mundane Being)! 

H¥MN OF TUB IMMORTALS 

Goddess Bhagavaii sits on a lion-driven chariot. And in a vehicle 
pulled up by a serpent—goddess Padmavafi. Salutation to you! 

0 Kali ! enthroned in the war-chariot! 0 Gauesha I to you the 
rodent (mouse) is consecrated ! 0 Kartika! figuriug as a peacock- 
rider ! Be pleased to allow us to worship your hallowed feet 1 

Daughter of Bhagiratha, the (mighty) Ganga, can be seen sailing 
on the back of the seal. Lo ! goddess Sarasvati—as it is Her wont— 
glides away in a flower-bedecked carriage. To you let us do homage I 

We seek to wait upon the will of India, soveieigp of God’s own 
heaven—the husband of Shachi ! Besides, 0 goddess of the nethei; 
regions, mysterious and awful Vasuki! Hail! 

(Here is a couplet, first half of a quatrain, whiob is of the nature 
qf ,,.1 parenthesis. By this the evocation of a sense of valuer with 
reference tot the context* seems to have been aimed at io similitudes,* 
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which are at the best popular, Otherwise it looks to be an inter¬ 
position. However it is a clue to the hymn's baffling imagery, and 
solicits the audience’s sensitivity to humility as the one keynote of 
the paneygyric). As an epiphyte is among creeping plants, without 
peer, so the leaf of the Piper betle, for instance, amidst the leafage of 
the shrubB! Likewise Sita, Janaka’s daughter, is a pattern of the 
myriad maidenly and wifely virtues ! Again, it can be said of Kama 
that we shall never find His match among humankind 1 (Another 
couplet, concluding half of the above-mentioned quatrain, eulogizes 
the preceptor—’apparently to commemorate his place in a laudatory 
verse.) O our instructor and guide! Our spiritual teacher! We 
resign ourselves and pay obeisance to you at your feet ! With the 
outmost care and affection you have taught us to discriminate between 
what is right and what is wrong ! 

(In this vein, the invisible Powers—other objects of worship—too 
are invoked that they should take away our reproach—who did not 
figure concretely in the text of the hymn. The (two) closing lines in 
questiou nevertheless may be interpreted in the form of an address to 
God as one, the Spirit behind the many). O Shining one ! were you 
not extolled and worshipped in our prayer, bless us that we may greet 

you in humility, with a billion bows ! 

* * * * 

Once the ancient god Shiva with his consort Durga set out for 
Kailas, which was on a high hill. The same moment—down on our 

earth—Vasudeva and Daivaki had resolved to die.Well, what 

indeed could be the reason ? Was it because they were shadowed with 

suffering—the burden of which was more than they could bear?. 

According to the story, no fewer than seven children were born to 
Daivaki ; and Kamsa, the ruling king, destroyed them outright. They 
(the couple) mourned, ‘it is certainly for the sake of a sou that we 
are determined, if need be, to nndergo the worst suffering—to sacrifice 
ourselves.’ So 8hiva promised a boon to them m these words : ‘Depend 

on it! Your son will be a blessing!’ .Vasudeva and Daivaki, 

thus blessed, returned home forthwith, and since then lived content¬ 
edly, Four months wore on. With the seasonal arrival of the fifth 
month, Daivaki £rank the elixir of life, prepared with the five right 
elements. Then in the wake of the seventh month, plans were made 
that Daivaki should feast accordiug to a ritual usage. 

Wholbsomb Spinach and the Feast 

(What follows is a fascinatingly brief composition describing the 
role of an energetic nursery maid. She jyas like a ministering angel, 
4 —jwiep-yn 
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who braced herself up for the entertaining task entrusted to her— 
herb-gathering). 

Gathering the leaves of green vegetables must be for everybody's 
delectation I See! the nursery maid jumped for joy. She danced 
with a wave of her hands, and amassed the foliage plants, creepers and 
herbs in an ideal mixture. She used her finger nails in the subtle act 
of picking up the sprays of what is called, Hydrocotyle Asiatica. The 
ends of some climbers bearing the pumpkin and the gourd she lopped 
off. With a forked staff, 8he scraped together the twigs of yet another 
kind of spinach of the genus Ipomaea Aquatica. The shoots of Mollugo 
Spergola she minutely sorted out moreover with the nail-ends of her 
two fingers. 

Not inappropriately, therefore, many on-lookers remarked: the 
sick nurse had stacks of work to get through ! 

(The musical refrain of this laudatory address is as follows: 
‘Listen, 0 sick nurse!’) 

The Feast-ritk 

(This section, rather elaborate than short, takes after the prece¬ 
ding one in representing the food-fancier’s mood. It describes the 
preparation of the most satisfying of the delicacies of food, which were 
made a gift of to the would-be mother Daivaki aud others who ate salt 
with her, the invited guests at the social). 

(Particularly, how well the cook measured up to her responsibi¬ 
lities is indicated in a duologue at the beginning.) ‘Dear northerner! 
won’t you send for the cook from your pirt of the country? Yon 
know, of course, I mean the mother of Dhona and Mona, that is, Rani. 
For one thing, she always delighted herself with the job of cooking 
a rare meal,’ thus conversed someone with a familiar acquaintance. 
(One who hails from northern Bengal is suppose 1 to be a depository 
of .the best culinary traditions—one whose advice therefore was likely 
to be sought as to who should be engaged as the cook at the Feast-rite. 
A competent caterer of the name of Rani is glamourized here as being 
commissioned to make ready a luxurious repast). Finally it was 
decided that Rani invariably must be supplied with all the nutritous, 
appetising ingredients together with the necessary leaven for preparing 
the various dishes. « 

• f, 

(In what way the talented melodist fictionalized tlie cooking of a 
variety of food-stuffs is told below). 

A pottage of meal of pulses, a thick concoction, seasoned with 
Vflgatables. such as the seeds of the jack-fruit, had to be stirred with 
A liquid preparation, similarly, of palatable bea*tti :; " ; <*8 
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steaming—to which was added the egg-fruit and Momordica charantia . 
An infusion of gram in boiling water, afterwards, was flavoured with 
minced coconut and clarified butter. The lentil soup simmered ; mean¬ 
while Rani spiced it with chillies and grains of fenugreek. Now she 
made a curry of the unblemished Hilsa fish with raw banauas ; the 
latter, understandably, were imported from the southern seaside. 
Then she cut off the gills of the large-sized Ophicephalus striatus, 
which she turned into a stew, with an admixture of fine potatoes. As 
for the stout shell fish, the crustaceans, these were stripped of their 
fangs and cooked with the split spathe of the plaintain tree at Nanda’s 
dwelling. (This is an insinuation of a belief that the rite was per¬ 
formed at the house and home of Nanda, the fabled bucolic chief who 
might have befriended and sheltered Vasudeva and his spouse for the 
period). It would seem there was a wide scope for choosing what 
spinaceous specialities could be had ; for the nonce a vegetable fry 
appeared well-marked in the list of the proposed dishes. Balls of 
legumens were fried all in smoking hot oil. With respect to the fat 
Labeo rohita, the step taken was to have its spawn out by opening 
its entrails ; a fraction of it would be the fish to fry, the rest made 
into a broth. About goat’s meat, one might declare it was solid food 
in abundance ; evidently a part of it only was consumed, the remain¬ 
der laid up in store. Presently Rani turned out a pickle of chopped 
gourd and hot spices. Finally the sweets consisted of pancakes and 
milk pudding galore. Also there was a species of some especially 
tasty well-baked cakes ; these were served on a golden plate. 

At length, Daivaki sat for the dinner. At the fete came on invi¬ 
tation several housewives—her husband’s kin, besides a number of 
other relatives. Five ladies gave her compaay during meal-time. 
After the meal she purified her mouth, chewing an edible. 

A loving parting awaited the guests. Among its profundities was 
the plea to bequeathe between each presents of oil and vermilion. 
‘Farewell !’ Daivaki saluted the guests. ‘Gk> forth in faith,’ she 
addressed them. She told them endearingly, ‘take heed that you reach 
your homes along the familiar and the quicker paths. 

‘The ceremony is over,’ she now said to herself. ‘But this just 
is the beginning of the end.’ 

Birth of thi Divine Child 

(In this reminiscent anecdotage of her troubled life at Karnsa s 
prison,. Daivaki addressed her exhortations to those about her. 
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‘Sequestered in this abode etc.’: this line as would be worded in 
rhyme is sung by a chorus. The exhortations actually prefaced an 
account of the descent of God in the human form.) 

When Daivaki struggled to give birth to the Divine Child, she 
remarked ruefully, too breathless to speak: ‘I have a bout of pain in 
the small of the back. My bowels are rent. Sequestered in this 
abode, what can I do? Because of the stomach-ache I cannot stir 
out. People who stayed in the homesteads around have tracked to 
Gaya and Kasi. I am lonely ; my mind is full of forebodings. Today 
is the eighth day of the dark half of the month of Bhadra. An esoteric 
influence flows frora the star Rohmi. It has brought forth thunder¬ 
clap, rains, * darkness, a hailstorm. Over and above being the sole 
person in the gaol, I am hit with a dizziness !*. 

Sri Hari as the Divine Child was born clasping a conch-shell, a 
disc, a club, and such-like—His gaze fixed on the heroic bird-compa¬ 
nion Garura. Touching the earth, He rolled on His sides. 

This was Hari—God Himself ! 

The attendant young ladies took Him up in their arms. 

‘It is a male child ! Nurse maid ! where are you? Come P cried 
one of the comrades, ‘Lend me a helping hand . . . Was it sorrowful 
indifference of the Lord that He should have to remain so long en¬ 
twined with the umbilical cord?’ she inquired eagerly. 

Next, the nursing mother lifted'Him up into her arms. Raising 
a hymn of triumph, with a loud trill in her chant, she cut apart the 
naval-string. Bathing her charge’s body, she handed Him to Daivaki 
that He might recline on her lap. 

Being cautious, Daivaki at last sent the heaven-born babe away 
to His foster mother Yoshoda. And in exchange, the female child 
Mahamaya was brought to her—-a succeedaneum. 

, (The name ‘Mahamaya’ meaning ‘the great deluder’ is apt to stir 
most the audience’s imagination. In the event, Kamsa mistook her 
for the new-born babe.) 

Kamsa’s Rancour 

(Forced by Fate, Kamsa, in truth, was engaged in a remarkable 
tourney. In this aspect, a touching incident—as the tradition lias it— 
has been interwoven into the narrative with beautiful effect.) 

None too soon, under a delusional fit, king Kamsa, approaching 
Daivaki, made a quaint challenge: ‘I must see the unchanipkmed 
babe.’ Forthwith the retort came: ‘this is not a son bat & daughter. 
Roughly enough, you trade a tht it voik of every one of hoy progeny! 
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Save me this female issue! Let her alone !’ Kamsa was hard-hearted, 
apart from all else. Most grim that be was, never did he incline to 
relax his manner. Laying hold on Mahatnaya, snug in Daivaki’s lap, 

f 4 

he snatched her off and ruthlessly dashed her down on a rook . . . 
'For pore wantonness you killed me, uncle 1’ Mahamaya, the deluder, 
murmured from the other world. Immediately after she prophesied, 
‘but no longer shall you live. The Redeemer already is bora—now 
raised up at a place called Gokul.’ With that she vanished into the 
heaven of heavens. 

(So this story-poem points to the conclusion that on earth the 
Incarnation of God was exalted to glory.) 

Bengali Folk Loesy and Music 
II 

It would seem popular literature is very much circumstantial— 
being related to the contemporary environment. Bengal’s folk poesy 
and music—the fascinating verses of the mediaeval Vaishnava com¬ 
posers or of the Auls, Bauls and others, or the contributions of Jain, 
Bhagavata and Saiva saints, the faquir and the dervish—provide no 
exception to this pattern. Despite the reservations thus being 
expressed, the vast output of the rank-and-file composers or the mins¬ 
trelsy of old—-indeed some of them were geniuses—deserve invariably 
complimentary reference. 

In tliis paper, I would confine myself to a specific field, folklore, 
which presumably includes numerous myths of the early civilization. 
I ask to be permitted to refer in this context to my article “On 
Two Lyrics of the Folk Literature of Bengal’’, published above 
in order to illustrate a few features of the intellectual and 
emotional appeal of popular music, which after all is distinguishable 
from what is termed the ‘art music,’ the learned compositions of the 
expert and professional class of musicians. Texts of the two lays 
of the Bengali minstrels—the materials of this paper—express well 
the Bengali racial characteristics : they are not any more than tradi¬ 
tional narratives embodying traditional customs, practices, beliefs 
and fancies of the Bengalis. 

These two compositions (it is worthwhile remembering that the 
authorsare not known with any certainty) have been collected and 
preserved in the archives of the Bangiya Loka Sanskriti Parishat (the 
Bengal Folk Culture Society) at “Nattore House,” 6, Lansdowne 
Road, Calcutta, along with otbers: it is for the antiquarian linguist 
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to compare their features of note with those similar ones that are 
found elsewhere in the different dialects, for example, in Hindi 
or Tamil. 

The themes are borrowed from the Indian national epics, Bama- 
yana and Mahabharata: (i) Lamentation of Sita on her banishment 
to Ceylon, the south of India, in the grove named “Ashoka” belong¬ 
ing to the ogre-king Bavana ; and (it) birth of Hari or Krishna who 
as the incarnation of God slew Kamsa and saved mankind from the 
ruthless tyranny of evil and pain. 

Apart from the mannerisms of Bengali life and thought which 
to the Bengali audience appear chrystal clear, there are instilled in 
them certain more abiding truths which are of humanistic significance 
or tested by common-sense and found by the knowledgeable to be 
practical md sound. The norms of conduct laid down are familiar : 
the wife is duty-bound to respect her husband as he on his part is 
obligated to give her due consideration ; in other words, family is 
sacrosanct fin fact, the lamentation theme—a curious paradox—has 
been converted into a nuptial song and sung on wedding occasions in 
East Bengal). Plainly enough, further, dangers and turmoils abound 
in human existence: it is none the less art’s function to envision the 
real, a superfine blending of good and evil, happiness and sorrow, 
which we experience. 

The folk song “Ode to God Hari" goes on to record the Mother’s 
apprehensions before the Divine Child’s birth (by all accounts, it is 
a case of ‘immaculate conception’ or one might use the vocabulary 
unusual in this reference, parthenogenesis). Daivaki has a few moral 
niceties to observe, e.g., the eating of the consecrated food, the 
prepared diet medicinal in content, consisting as it does of herbals 
and plants with healing powers, a safeguard against sundry ailments 
and bodily mishaps. Preparing the spinaceous diet, which is a simple 
little measure, beneficial to the would-be Mother Daivaki, imparts a 
lesson on health and hygiene. It would appear from the ceremony 
during the period of pregnancy that a safe delivery was a matter of 
supreme concern. The curative powers of Oshadbis, a good variety 
of green leaves and shoots quoted in the Indian materia medica ever 
since the age of the Bik Samhita through the ag@ of the late* 
Samhitas down to the modern times, point to their efficaciousness in 
pharmacology. There is in the “Ode” a reference to the Elixijrnf 
life compounded of a few elements, which to the naturalist,, 
physicist and the chemist are matters of speculation, with jvfnob 
iidvito was treated This obviously relates to the science of genetppu 
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The phenomenon of (he birth of Hari is reduced to an admirable 
aesthetic order. A memorable surgical operation is mentioned in the 
“Ode,” It is certainly not excluded from the competence of the 
Bengali midwife or foster mother: she snaps the naval cord linking 
the child to the mother’s womb at child birth. The language of the 
song rings quite true: Hari, the Lord of Creation, incarnates Himself 
as a son of Daivaki. He touches the earth physically, and rolls 
from one side to another, not remaining quiescent One might also 
turn one’s attention to the vegetable lore, the theme of Indian flora, 
which tends to condition the socio-economic well-being of ail. Refer¬ 
ring to the subject, Hooker and Tho nsou observed in a notable 
passage as follows : “India contains representatives of almost every 

natural family of the globe.and it contains a more general 

and complete illustration of the genera of the other parts of the world 
t.,an any other country whatsoever of the equal or even of considerably 
larger extent.” In the “Ode” there is a feast or a banquet rather 
elaborately described. Diners were invited ; and Daivaki, the would- 
be Mother of the Lord participated in it, following an ancient custom. 
The dietary—fishes, cereals, and sweets—was Bengali par excellence. 
Of the common fishes, which provide the staph protein diet for the 
iieugalis, the highly flavoured, whitish Hilsa, the Indian herring 
which is included among the coastal and estuarine fishes, is of course 
mentioned. 

Sita[s Lament from the Ramayana emphasizes, among other 

things, the fact of human tragedy and vexations to which Sita was 

subjected, although she had been proverbially pious. This is also an 

irony of fate, which theme the best, of world literature had dealt in the 

past. Poetic justice demanded that the Reign of Law be established 

and evil punished. Ultimately the war against the despot Havana 

led to the fall of a southern kingdom and the reinstatement of. 

■ 

Rama’s Rule, the Golden Age spreading through the Treta Epoch, 
This meant the expansion of Aryan culture in the south and freeing 
Indian soil from harrassment of some aggressive, semi-barbarous 
tribes. The southern territories of the Vanaras, the allies and the 
Rakshashas, the boatiles were colonized and made protectorates under 
Aryan influence. Generally, the Aryanization movement was spear¬ 
headed by the Ksbatriyas whenever the saintly Brahmanical mission¬ 
aries who word of a peaceful disposition were halted or provoked in 
their soclahcnlturai campaign. 

A noteworthy feature of the poem “Sila’s Lament ” is th< 
delineationof the attractive theme, the change of seasons in India 
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Quite aside from its use in literature, climatology plays a part in 
military tactics and strategy. It looks as though the raphsodist here 
consciously brings to bear upon the question of Sita's rescue the 
climatic influence. Like a puissant god of war, Bama counterattacked 
his enemy as soon as weather permitted. This poem about Rama's 
adventure could not have brushed aside this obvious fact. 

The historian A. D. Pusalkar says: “The Btory of Bama is 
particularly important as it brings South India definitely into view 
for the first time." After banishment due to palace intrigues, Bama 
marched southwards crossing^ the Narmada up to the middle of the 
Godavari province, where the non-Aryan Bakshaslias, the kith and 
kin of those in Ceylon lived. Rama exterminated a number of them 
since they disturbed the peace of the Munis, the sages. Havana of 
Ceylon thus did not escape retribution for the malicious act he 
indulged in by stealing away Sita. 

Krishna, a descendant of Vasudeva who married seven daughters 
of king Devaka of the Kukura dynasty which was started by one of 
the sons of Andhaka who reigned at Mathura was born in Mathura’s 
prison cell. His mother Daivaki was Kamsa*s captive. Tracking 
down a report that her eighth issue was predestined to slay 
him, Kamsa killed seven of her children. However immediately after 
birth krisbna was taken stealthily to Gokula on the other side of the 
Jumna; the prison wardens were alleged to have lent a hand in this 
matter; they were already antagonized by Kamsa. Mahamaya, a 
daughter of Nanda and Yoshoda who gave shelter and protection to 
Krishna in bis infancy, was substituted for him; Kamsa killed her. 
The story goes, Kamsa invited Krisnna and his brother Balarama, 
the Vrishni princes to a wrestling bout at Mathura. The princes 
killed the ’ wrestlers. Then Krishna killed Kamsa himself, and put 
Ugrasena On the throne. 

The life of Krishna in the hands of tbe historians has been 
recast on the basis of the authentic Puranas, the Harivamsa and the 
Mahabharata (cl950—1400 B.C.) The culture of the Indian people 
in tbe Dvapara Epoch, which ended the Mahabharata war, received 
the stamp of Krishna’s personality and achievements, the heritage, 
which the Aryans treasured, subsequent on the fall of, Ayodhya, the 
kingdom ruled by Bama. The Jadava dynasty to which Krishna 
belonged, in this period, spread Aryan culture to the southwest and 
in Bajputana, Gujrat, Malwa, and the Deccan which came under its 
sway. It ii to be remembered that the Jadavaamixeid with the non- 
Aryans intimately as they held to a liberal faith. This brought 
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about unorthodox marital relations and incorporation of non-Aryan 
customs into tbe Aryan tradition. At last Krishna’s doctrines carried 
the Aryan ideas into the camps even of the Sudras. In retaliation 
against Krishna’s extra-ordinary exploits Jarasandha waged a success¬ 
ful war against the Jadavas, who migrated in a body south westward to 
the western coast and settled down at Dwaraka under Krishna. 

Thus Rama and Krishna in traditional history, without the 
embelishments of myths and legends, may be regarded as the true 
types of Aryan heroes who were pioneers in the spread of Aryan 
culture and civilization over large areas of India. 

In folk literature, the historicity of Rama and Krishna has been 
taken for granted. Hymns or prose texts of rare beauty celebrating 
their exploits have come into vogue in several Indian dialects. 
Allegorical treatment of many events concerning their career is like¬ 
wise current: this shows that the truth of an allegory is representa¬ 
tive; it is a pretext to inculcate morality and carry the banner of 
virtue, which is plausibly of vital concern. Consequently, in folklore, 
unvarnished historical knowledge is apt to count for little. Popularly- 
expressed, the dialectic material perforce becomes diluted mythology. 
What happens is this : nescience plays down the completeness of 
knowledge under one variation or another of commonplace patterns 
of thinking. Thus truth is coloured through folklore. This circum¬ 
stance perhaps emboldens the Bengali rhymers or strolling minstrels 
to take liberties with their poetical fancies and convictions to the 
greatest possible extent. Even so a kind of light percolates through 
the moulds of nescience, the garbs of popular verses and melodies. 

Bibliography of sources (summaiised above) : 

1. The Cultural Heritage Of India, Vol. Ill (Shri Ramakriahna Centenary 

Memorial). 

2. The History And Culture Of The Indian People, Vol. 1 (prepared by (ho 

Bharatiya Yidya Bhavan). 
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VICTOR HUGO LOOKS AT INDIA 


B. Bissoondoyal 

The introduction of Indian literature in the West marks the 
nineteenth century. The event is so important tint Bertrand Russell 
makes mention of it in the opening paragraph of the twenty-first 
chapter of his History of Western Philosophy. 

Even before that century Indian ideas had been finding their 
way to Europe. But the great translators who were to give ail 
exact idea of the voluminous works that Indians had produced through 
the ages were yet to come. 

The way for the entry of the literature of India had been 
paved in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. The year 1789 
is memorable not only because it is the year of the French Revolution 
but also for the reason that it saw Kalidasa’s Sakuntala appear¬ 
ing in an English garb. From 1'iQO to 1807 the English translation 
of this Sanskrit work by Sir William Jones appeared as many as five 
times. Sakuntala became a literary event. 

Sakuntala kiudled interest in India so that everybody was keen 
to know the Indian. And the best way to know him was to 
understand his sacred books, his mythology, las poets and his 
philosophers 

The Lake poets started writing about India. Southey devoted 
several pages of the “Curse of Kehama” to the story of the 
Ramayana. Shelley wrote poems that were reminiscent of the verses 
of the CJpanishads. Wordsworth expatiated on the theory of rein- 
cardation. Coleridge reminds one of Wordsworth when he writes : 

“Oft in my brain does that fancy roll 

Which makes the present (while the flesh does last) 

Seem a mere semblance of some unknown past, 

Mixed with such feelings as perplex the soul 
Self-questioned in her sleep : and some had said 
We lived, ere yet this robe of flesh we wore”. 

It is, however, on the Indian epics that the spotlight was turned. 
Sir Alfred Russel Wallace read the Mahabharata at a time Darwin rose 
to fame because of his famous theory. Wallace pronounced the Indian 
epic excellent and expressed the opinion that he preferred it to Homer’s 
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Illiad Did he share Goethe’s opinion that the heroes of the I Iliad 
•‘live in hell?” 

In France Michelet, Lamartine and other poets were not slow in 

•i 

discovering that Indian authors had enriched the literature of the 
worid. Michelet would not set aside the Bamayana even after having 
acquainted himself with the theory of Darwin. Asked what he 
thought of the British naturalist and his theory of evolution, he said : 
“Give me back my soul”. 

Preoccupation with the soul and God was still characterising 
genuine poets in France. It was felt there that Darwinism was deal¬ 
ing a death blow to spiritualism. 1 

It is, however, Victor Hugo that for a considerable time inter- 
preted Indian literature. He wrote to Michelet and said, amongst 
other things: 

“I do myself the justice that I understand all the works of this 
great epoch (the nineteenth century) in which you occupy so high 
a place”. 

Hugo’s energy was superhuman. He who produced a great body 
of literature could find time to read with the attention they deserved 
all the works that his contemporaries wrote. 

That someone who was a representative author should have turned 
;iis attention to India speaks in favour of the wide appeal that Indian 
literature makes. 

The civilisation of India is pre-eminently fluvial. It is the 
civilisation of the Indus, the Ganges. In this it resembles, the French 
civilisation. 

It, is but natural then that a genuine French poet like Hugo-should 
have felt drawn towards India. 

Hugo was poring over Indian works. Pauthier’s Les livers, 
saerds de t outes les religions sauj la Bible- became his favourite 
book. On his table lay copies of the Asiatic Researches as well 
as the works of Sir William Jones. 

He was quick in realizing that Indian literature possesses a cosmic 
significance. He was not slow in leani ng that if the average Indian 
adores the cow it is because he is full of gratitude for all those who 
do him good in one form or another. The entire universe is friendly 

1 Judging tbs Darwinian theory, Schopenhauer described it in a letter (March 1st, 1660) 
as 'downright empiricism'. He meant, of coatee, that Carwin left out of account the inner 
and hidden fprao that manifests itself ia the struggle for existence and that adaptation 
to environment, natural selection, etc., are nothing but external conditions .. — Frederick 
Ooplaston, 8. J., Arthur Schopenhauer Philosopher of Ptttimitm (Baras Oates, 1047} 
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to him. The gentle cow is the most friendly of all the creatures he 
comes across. 

One need not apologize for the love one bears for such a useful and 
gentle creature. De Quincey said so when he wrote: "Cows are 
amonst the gentlest of breathing creatures ; none show more passionate 
tenderness to their young, when deprived of them, and in short, 
I am not ashamed to profess a deep love for these gentle creatures.” 

As a Romanticist Hugo did not take much time to understand 
that the Indiana adopted the right attitude when they looked upon the 
cow as Nature personnified. 

In Lea Voiic intcrieures he devotes a whole poem to the cow. 
Our own Torn Dutt translated it into English in the lifetime of 
its author. The Translation is so excellent that it permits more 
than a glint of Hugo’s genius to filter through. In the illustrated 
editions of Hugo’s works the cow is shown surrounded by pretty 
little children who know by instinct that milk is their ideal food. Nor 
does the cow fail (o realize that falling victim to so many urchins, 
it is her dutv to mother them. Joy seems to radiate from her 
whole being. The poem reads in part: 

“There stood a cow, with neek-bcll jingling light, 

Superb, enormous, dapped red and white— 

Soft, gentle, patient as a hind unto its young, 

Letting the children swarm until they hung 
Around her, under—rustics with their teeth 
Whiter than marble their ripe lips beneath, 

And bushy hair fresh and more brown 
Than mossy wails at old gates of a town, 

Calling to one another with loud cries 
For younger imps to he in at the piize ; 

• Stealing without concern but tremulous with fear 
They glance around lest Doll the maid appear ;— 

Their jolly lips—that haply cause some pain, 

And all those busy fingers, pressing now and ’gain, 

The teeming udders whose small, thousand pores 
Gush out the nectar ‘mid their laughing roars, 

While she, good mother, gives and gives in heaps, 

And never moves.” 

Hiigo goes so far as to find nectar, i.e. amritam in the milk 
obtained .'rom the cow. It is a very sad comment on the civilisa¬ 
tion of our. times that we have little sympathy for such an animal. 
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We are too prone to expect consideration rather than give it. 
Hence our error. 

Shakespeare adopted the right attitude when, speaking of animals, 
he said : 

“Sense sure, you have, 

Else you could not have motion.” 

Adler quotes the above lines and admits that Shakespeare was 
among those who postulated that animals have minds or souls. 1 

It is pleasant to observe that Torn Dutt whose translation has 
been given above, was in good company. Andrew Lang, Edwin 
Arnold and Prof. E. Dowden were among the translators of Victor 
Hugo’s short poems. It is in admiration of the great Hugo that the 
equally great Tennyson wrote: 

“Victor in Poesy, Victor in Romance, 

Cloud-weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears, 

French of the French, and Lord of human tears ; 

Child-lover ; Bard whose fame-lit laurels glance 

Darkening the wreaths of all that would advance, 

Beyond our strait, their claim to be thy peers ; 

Weird Titan by thy winter weight of years 

As yet unbroken, stormy voice of France 1” 

Nor was Tennyson alone* among the great to shower praise. 
Swinburne wrote: 

“Thou art chief of us, and lord ; 

Thy song is as a sword 

Keen-edged and scented in the blade with flowers.” 

That the Asiatic Journal honoured itself by publishing poems by 
Hugo rendered into English is proof of the fact that the Indian 
theme had found favour with the French poet. 

At times he seems to make his own this line that he puts into the 
mouth of his Peri: 

“My home is afar in the bright Orient.” 

He flees to the East in mind : 

“ V*st cities are mine of power and delight, 

Lahore laid in lilies, Goleonda, Cashmere ; 

And Ispahan, dear to the pilgrim’s sight. 

And Bagdad, whose towers to heaven uprear ; 


1 IVhot Lift should Mean to Vt 
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Alep, that pours on the startled ear, 

From its restless masts the gathering roar, 

As of ocean hamm’ring at night on the shore. 

Mysore is a queen on her stately throne...” 

A more fortunate French writer was Pierre Loti who inherited 
the love his illustrious predecessor bore India. He succeeded, as 
has succeeded much later Lanza del Vasto, in reaching the shores 
the country he burned to see 

Hugo’s contemporaries were imitating the authors of the Indian 
epics. Quinet’s Ahsaverus was in every home. It was being read 
from cover to cover. Michelet was writing The Bible of Humanity. 
Hugo “tried something similar” 1 in the Legendc des Sieeles. 

Hugo’s imagination was akin to that of Indian poets. The “Vedic 
immensities'’were appreciated in France at their true value and it is 
Hugo that appreciated them most. Hugo went a step further and 
wrote that the Vedic hymns were among the most impersonal crea¬ 
tions that existed. He bracketed the Vedas with the Eddas and 
the Romaneeros. In his famous novel Les Miserables lie compares 
French Archbishops to Brahmins. 

The translators were being read. Barthelemy Saint-Hiliaire had, 
amongst, others, found favour with him. 

The temptation to translate was great. If he did not translate the 
Vedas themselves he put into verse the last part of the Kenopanishad. 

He was no Sanskrit scholar. But what was lacking was more 
than compensated for his having been a poet and a genuine one 
at that. What he lost on the roundabouts he gained on the swings, 

Louis Renou has of late given us better translations of the 
Upanishads. He has pointed out that in his version of the Kenopa¬ 
nishad Hugo introduces the Buddha. 

The story goes that in an encounter with the demons the devas 
had come out triumphant. Each dev a was thoroughly convinced that 
he was responsible for the hard-won victory. They were bragging 
when Brahman, the real victor, asked each of them to give tangible 
proofs of his might. Agni failed miserably. Nor was Vayu more 
lucky. Their pride was humbled. 

We have been brief. The portion of the story alluded to by 
Prof. Kenou runs thus : 


1 Hugo'* Letter# to Michelet (27.11.1884) 
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He ran to Him ( Brahman); He asked him: Who art thou? 
Why, I am Fire, he said, all-knowing (Fire) am I f 

What power is in your ‘I*-ness then?—He said: Why I can 
burn up everything on earth ! 

He set a straw before him, and He said: Burn that! He dashed 
at it (and yet) with all his might he failed to burn it....” 

As the reader will have seen, nowhere is the Buddha mentioned. 
Hugo emphasized Agni’s might by stating that the Buddha himself 
fell on his knees before this dev a. He stressed the point that Agni 
was not altogether devoid of the might that enables one to win 
vietoiies. He seems to suggest that it was natural for Agni to be 
puffed up with pride. 

Historians are at one to sav that Buddhism is definitely post- 
ITpamshadic. 

But Hugo had no time to devote to Indian history. He was a 
prolific writer. Torn Butt alone who was J1 years old when she 
passe 1 away, translated 30 of Hugo’s poems. Hugo had so much to 
write that at times he was bumd to be mediocre even as a poet. 
G. K. Chesterton tells us that he was not happy when he had to 
remember that he had not been talking sense at times : 

"Our greatest bards and sages have often shown a tendency to rant 
it and roar it like true British sailors ; to employ an extravagance 
that is half conscious and therefore half humorous. Compare, for 
example, the rants of Shakespeare with the rants of Victor Hugo. 
A piece of Hugo’s eloquence is either a serious triumph or a serious 
collapse : one feels the poet is offended at a smile. But Shakespeare 
seems rather proud of talking nonsense: I never can read that 
rousing and mounting description of the storm, where it comes to— 

‘Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafening clamour in the slippery clouds’. 

without seeing an immense balloon rising from the ground, with 
Shakespeare grinning, over the edge of the car, and saying, You 
can't stop me : I am above reason now'.” 1 


The Victorian Aqe in Literatim 
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Hinduism was being studied side by side with Buddhism; Hugo 
did not even dream that the latter was the younger of the two. 
What matters is that he entered into the spirit of the Upanishad. 
He understood that it is Biahman that was supreme. Hence the 
significant title Supremacy he gave his beautiful poem. This title 
enabls us to conclude that when he praised the Vedas he had 
understood each and every Vedic verse that he had read. He who 
could interpret the Vedas and the Upanishads in the last century had 
known India better than many of those who visited the country 
without realising that the teachings of her seers were sublime. Victor 
Hugo is foremost among the poets who interpreted the spirit of India 
to France. 



BERNARD SHAW’S PHILOSOPHY OF 

MARRIAGE 

Prof. K. N. Roy, m.a. 

I 

Shaw is ‘ a specialist in immoral and heretical plays.’ According 
to him ‘ a playwright, who confines himself to popular plays is like a 
blind man’s dog who goes wherever the blind man pulls him.’ Bfe 
wrote with the deliberate object of forcing the public to reconsider 
its morals 1 . “ For art’s sake alone,” says he, " 1 would not face the 
toil of writing a single hue ”, 

Shaw is the most unconventional of writers. It is in this sense 
that he considers himself a specialist in unmoral and heretical plays. 
He understands life differently from the average man, and has, 
therefore, no respect for p >pul;u' morality. He his no respect for 
popular morality aiso because ho is a realist. Society, according to 
him, is composed in theiminof Philistines, a few idealists and a 
negligible minority, say one in a thousand, of lealists. The Philistines 
are perfectly satisfie 1 with 1 he ecistmg social order which has been 
handed down to them by their forefather*. The idealists mask facts, 
they seek refuge in an innginaiy world of romantic ideals when they 
are dissatisfied with their lot ; they persuade themselves that the 
existing institutions are both natural and beautiful and then complain 
against themselves and the world for not being happy under these 
institutions. A realist like Shaw lias nothing in common with 
Philistines or idealists. He is strong enough to face the truth and 
ho believes that future possibilities can be realised only by building 
our institutions on scientific history. The romantic idealist, who 
deceives himself by his faith in a world which does not exist, was 
castigated by Ibsen and that is why Shaw started his dramatic career by 
giving an exposition of Ibsenism. 

8haw is absolutely unromantic and unsentimental because 
romanticism that is marked by an outburst of emotion, is alien to 
‘ genuinely scientific natural history’, aiul romantic sentiment is 

1 In particular, I consider much current morality as to economic and sexual 
Notions as disastrously wrong; and I regard certain doctrines of the Christian region 
as understood in England to-day with abhorrence. I write plays with the deliberate cbj-xt 
of converting the nation, to my opinions in these matters," 

(Shaw's statement before the Censor) 
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always centered on the wrong thing. He insists on recognising only 
real values and judges everybody and everything by this relentless 
standard. 

In his search for the essence of reality Shaw has torn to pieces 
the superficial garb of romance and respectability and has found that 
our institutions are neither natural nor divine. They are jealously 
protected because they produce an illusion of progress. To trim, they 
have no relation to reality and, therefore, should not be allowed to 
outlast their earthly utility. He has attacked them all root and branch 
and has been accused of immorality and heresy. 

II 

Shaw took keen interest in sexual relations of men and women 
and the institutions governing them from the very beginning of his 
literary career. In the earlier plays lie does deal with romance and 
the natural biological attraction between the sexes, but he does not 
develop his philosophy of sex. And these dramas also deal with much 
that is unconnected with the relations between the sexes, it is from 
this view that we may say that “ Man and Superman ” is his first 
serious drama of Sex. “Man and Superman” is not merely a eonudy 
but also a drama of sex, because hete Shaw does not treat sex as au 
instinct that is gratified for the purpose of physical pleasure but as an 
instrument of evolution. Don Juan js no longer a libertine ; he 
is now * concerned for the future of the race instead tor the freedom 
of his own instincts'. 

The sex instinct, according to Shaw, is the most violent, most 
delusive, most transient, and most easily buflled of all instincts. An 
instinct that is so violent and so temporary, an instinct that ‘ clouds 
the reason and upsets the judgement more than ail the other instincts 
put'together ’ does not require any intimacy for its cousumation. The 
sexual relation between a man and a woman is not a personal relation. 

“ It can be irresistibly desired and rapturously executed between 
persons who could not endure one another for a day in any other 
relation."* The assumption that marriage establishes an intimate 
and personal relation between the husband anti the wife is wrong. -1 

*. Shaw's letter to Frank Harris (Bernard Shaw, by Frank Harris, P. 284). 

*. In the preface to Getting Married Shaw says, “ The truth whio’i people eeem 
to overlook in this matter ie that the marriage ceremony ia quite useless as a magic spoil 
lor changing in an instant the nature of the relations of iwo human beings to ode 
Soother. Tf a man marries a woman after three weeks acquaintance, and the day aftar 
rpeets a woman he has known for twenty years, he finds, sometimes to bis own irrational 
surprise and bie wife's equally irrational indignation, that his wife is a stranger to Wwu 
mi Jfee other womap an old friend. Also there is no hocus pccua that can possibly b* 
devised with rings end veils and vow* and benedictions that can fix either a mao’s ot 
woman's affection for twenty minufes, much less twenty years (P*g«s 
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The sexual relation can exist between perfect strangers who have 
nothing in common except their bodily homology and the reproductive 
appetite common to all living organisms. 

It is this discovery of the lack of connexion between sex relation 
and the sentiments associated with it which has made Shaw so 
daringly revolutionary and has, indeed, made the world reconsider its 
morals. Shaw has given us a new point of view from w hieh to T ook at the 
world and set us on the road to a reconstruction of our social institutions 
and a ‘ transvaluation of our values’. If the sex instinct is, indeed, 
impersonal, all our moral ideas and all our social values which were 
based on the assumption that it is intimately personal must have 
been misconceived. 

“Mrs. Warren’s Profession’’, though not a sex drama, reveals 
one aspect of the instinct of sex. It is this that consanguinity, 
however, close, does not count between strangers. Prank Gardner 
and Vivie Warren are attracted towards each other although they are 
half-brother and half-sister. But for the revelation of this fact by 
George Crofts, their mutual attraction might have culminated in 
marriage and they would not have felt any repugnance to each other 
on account of their consanguinity. In conceiving this episode Shaw 
was probably influenced by Ibsen’s “Ghosts” in which Oswald Alving 
and Regina Pngs‘ran<1, wlj > are half-brother and half-sister, are found 
m a similar situation. 

Shaw’s second plaj, “The Philanderer” is his first play to deal 
with sex and marriage. “Marriage”, according to Shaw, “is an ins¬ 
titution which society has outgrown but not modified”. In the 
preface he says that in this play he has shown that advanced and 
progressive people are forced to evade the marriage law, ‘that worst 
of blundering abominations', and satisfy their amorous desires in their 
own independent manner, but in the play he has failed to give a clear 
picture of marriage as an outmeded institution with its defective laws. 
Leonard Cbarteris, the philanderer, flounders between Mrs. Grace 
Tranfield, the new Woman, whom he wants to marry and who refuses 
to accept him as her husband, and Julia Ciaven who declines to give 
him up although he will not endure her as a wife. The philanderer 
at last finds a sortition of his problem in Dr. Paramore who marries 
Julia. But to the end of the play, the hero remains an incorrigible 
philanderer. It will be evident that of the three persons who make 
'Grotesque sexual compacts' it is only Grace Tranfield, a widow with 
experiences of marriage, who realises how abominable the institution 
of marriage is. She loves Charteris but will not marry him, because 
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marriage gives the man a terrible advantage over the woman. A 
genuine specimen of the New Woman, she is independent and self- 
reliant. She holds that ‘a woman belongs to herself and to nobody 
else’. To her, a man’s respect is more important than his love. 
Charteris is a trifler but he too realises that so long as society does 
not face facts, marriage will go on and so long as there is marriage 
there will be philandering. He admits that Mrs. Tranfieid is right 
in her decision not to enter into a marital tie and yet he advises her 
to marry someone else, so that he can go and philander with b r. 

Julia Craven is modelled on Mrs. Jenny Patterson and Leonard 
Charteris is Shaw himself. Mrs. Patterson was a woman with a 
fiercely passionate nature. Through many a ‘stormy intercourse’ 
she made Shaw awaie how violent the sex instinct is. Shaw might 
have aimed at a poitrayal of the violent nature of the sex instinct 
through Julia Craven’s transports of jealousy and concupiscence. 
But it has not been made very clear whether her jealousy and tantrums 
are due to her ungovernable temper or her fiercely passionate nature. 
The violent nature of the sex instinct has only been hinted at but not 
clearly portrayed. 

Some critics 4 are of the opinion that Julia Craven the termagant 
is an early sketch of Ann Whitefield. Shaw also says that she is a 
“huntress”. But where is her determination to hunt ? And who 
is the man marked down by her*? Dr. Paramore is no better than 
‘Bicky-tichy-lavy’ but she marries him. She has a super-abundance 
of vitality but she lacks determination because she has no fixity of 
purpose. And she haB no fixity of purpose because she is unaware 
of the deeper instinct that endows a woman with a purpose greater 
than her own. In Julia Craven the instinct of sex is overlaid with 
sentimentality ; biological attraction is diluted with romance. Indeed, 
a comparison between Julia and Ann is suggestive in another way; 
it only shows that Sbaw has not yet clearly thought out his philosophy. 
He rs still a comedian and, in his own words, comedy neither com¬ 
promises nor reveals an author. Leonard Charteris is a rough and 
undeveloped sketch of John Tanner. He too is unaware of the true 
nature of the instinct which makes him a philanderer. He is not 
‘concerned for the future of the race’ but is busy vyith philandering 
so that he may enjoy ‘some hours of exquisite happiness’. It will be 
evident that the persons engaged in philandering are all unaware that 

* bto less a critic than A. C. Ward says, ".JoJia Craven tbs termagant, whose 

tantrums are f '.e overflow of unconscious biological necessity, is another of those several 
early Shaw 'heroines’ who ere in line of descent from Blanche Sartorius to Ann WhttafWd’' 
(Bernard Sbaw, P, 68). 
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they are only toying with what is the deadliest and most creative of 
all impulses. Grace Tranfield who has the most mature mind of them 
all sums up Shaw’s attitude when she says, “Never make a hero of 
a philanderer”. 

“The Philanderer” was written when there was an Tbsen craze 
throughout Europe. The second act is set in the Ibsen Club for 
which every candidate has to be guaranteed not to be womanly if a 
female and not to be manly if a male. It should be remembered that 
although Shaw first entered the field of drama as a champion of Ibsen 
and not as a playwright, there is a basic difference between Shaw’s 
point of view and Ibsen’s. Tbsen is an individualist criticising social 
institutions so far as they hampered individual growth. Shaw, ou the 
other hand, is a socialist with a conviction that individualism cannot 
bring about fundamental changes in society. This is the reason why 
he always urged his friends, who consulted him about entering into 
illicit unions, on no account to compromise themselves without the 
protection and status of a legal marriage. He is a 1 evolutionary with¬ 
out being an anarchist. Despite this profound difference between 
Ibsen and Shaw, they arc kindred spirits. Noth are in revolt against 
authority and neither believes in the permanent validity of human 
institutions. Ibsen is an enemy of Ideals and Shaw, although no 
champion of individual anarchism, is full of sympathy for characters 
like Nora who break away from the tyranny of irrational social institu¬ 
tions. But Shaw had no respect for sham Ibienites who in the name 
of “newness” went nly to gratify their own desires. “The Philan¬ 
derer” is in pert a satire on such Ibsenites who interpreted Ibsen 
wrongly and sought support for their gross sexual compacts. Shaw 
seems to suggest that the new concept of the unwomanly woman is 
as empty as the old concept of the womanly woman and that the 
philandering male is a bore. 

In “Arms and the Man” Shaw exposes the hollowness of love. 
Shaw has little respect for the emotional trivialities which go by the 
name of love and which are supposed to form the basis of marriage. 
Love, according to him, is'a tyranny requiring special safeguards’. 1 
The basis of sexual relationship, in his opinion, is in the main mere 
physical appetite. The higher development of love is a poetic figment. 
The sexual relationship between man and woman, being a biological 
necessity, needs no glorification and idealisation because glorification 
and idealisation always obscure its real purpose. The sexual 

* Preface to Getting Married, pp. 846-4. 
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relation between man and woman ip a matter of occasional 
unions which, however intimate, cannot serve the basis of a 
permanent personal relationship. That is why partners in marriage 
have to imagine that they love each other and are bound by lies of 
affection and dutv. It is on this misunderstanding of the nature of the 
sex instinct that romance and idealism are found. In “Arms and 
Man" there is a collision between romantic illusion and prosaic 
reality of sex. Raina and Sergius are disillusioned by coining in 
contact with Bluntschli and Louka. “Arm and the Man” ‘is the 
comedy of youthful romance and disillusion’®. 

Major Sergius Saranoff and Raina are engaged and they adore 
each other in hyperbolical terms. Returning from the war Sergius 
continues his adoration of the romantic Raina and they protest that 
they have found ‘the higher love’, But when left alone with the wily 
servant girl Louka, Sergius holds her in a passionate embrace and tells 
her that the higher love is a ‘very fatiguing thing to keep up for any 
length of time, Louka. One feels the need of some relief after it.’ 
This need for relief shows that higher love is sheer emptiness and a 
creature of flesh and blood cannot Jive on it. 

Louka has a shrewd insight into the purely biological nature of 
the sexual attraction. “And T tell you,” she warns Sergius, “that 
if the gentleman ever comes here again, Miss Raina will marry him, 
whether he likes it or not. I know the'difference between the sorts of 
manner you and she put on before one another and the real manner.” 
Her prediction proves too true. A female of the human species, 
Louka possesses the art of entrapping a man by fascinating and exas¬ 
perating him at the same time. The wiles and tricks she uses to 
captivate Sergius are irresistible for the simple reason that here the 
attraction is nakedly biological. ‘The apostle of higher love* suc¬ 
cumbs to the battery employed against him by Louka and admits 
before'all that love is ‘a hollow sham’. In Louka Sergius meets face 
to face a woman with her wiles and her fascination, a woman with the 
coarseness and charm of common clay. But all his meetings with 
Raina were empty because the woman there was obscured behind a 
smoke screen of romantic tittle-tattle. 

Shaw attacks higher love from yet another angle. < It is always 
associated with jealousy and espionage. When Louka tells Sergius 
that Raina makes love to another man behind his back, he ‘shivers 
as if she had stabbed him’. He admits that one of his six selves % a 

8 Ad rice to a Young Critic, Letters 1694-1928, p. 49. 
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coward: jealous like all cowards’. He bums with jealousy and 
ultimately goes to the ridiculous extreme of challenging his rival 
Bluntschli to a duel. Raina, although she worships Sergius as her 
‘soul's hero’, ia always suspicious about him. When in the embrace 
of Sergius, Louka tells him, “I may have been been from the 
windows: Miss Iiaina is sure to be spying about after you,” and her 
suggestion is confirmed later in the play by Raina when she says, “Do 
you know that I looked out of the window as 1 went upstairs, to have 
another sight of my hero ; and I saw something I did not understand 
then. I know now that you were making love to her.” It will be 
evident from our discussion that the love of Sergius and Raina is asso¬ 
ciated with jealousy and espionage—a fact that shows that ‘higher love’ 
has no solid foundation. For, as Otto Fenichel says, 7 “fear of loss of 
love is strongest precisely in those people for whom to be loved is more 
important than to love.” Shaw’s argument, presented here more 
through suggestion than direct statement, is subtler and more 
original. It is because the higher love is based on a total misunder¬ 
standing of the nature of sex and on a futile effort to found a 
permanent relationship on the most unstable (if the most violent) 
of all instincts that the convention has grown that the partners 
in marriage belong to each other. A woman cannot surrender her 
husband to another woman just .as she will not lend her tooth brush to 
anotner person. In the frenzied exclamations of Sergius there seems to 
be a parody of Shakespeare’s magnificent poetry in “Othello”. 

Against the romantic love of Raina and Sergius is set off 
not only the natural sexual attraction of Sergius and Louka but also 
that of Raina for Bluntschli. Raina is a romantic idealist who goes 
into raptures over ‘our heroic ideals’ but she is never so sure whether 
‘they were anything but dreams’. She adores Sergius as her beau 
ideal ; vet she “wondered whether all his heroic qualities and his 
soldiership might not prove mere imagination when be went into a real 
battle”. After she has learnt from her mother that Sergius won the 
battle of Slivnitza, she worships Sergius’s portrait ‘like a priestess.’ 
But her romantic love of a portrait soon gives way to her realistic love 
of comfort ; she goes to bed with a novel to read herself to sleep. 
This anti-climax shows that heroic idealism is, indeed, a fatiguing 
thing ; one soon feels the need of some relaxation. Bluntschli, 
on the other hand, is a realist to the tips of his finger ; be haB seen 
so much of life that he has no illusion about it. Being hotly pursued 

1 The Collected Papers of Otto Fenichel, First Series, collected and edited by Heoe 
Feoiehel add David Bepaport, p- 850, 
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by the Bulgarian Cavalry, he climbs up a water-pipe and takes shelter 
in Kama's room by silencing her at the point of the pistol. Raina at 
first has only a feeling of hatred and contempt for this unimpressive 
looking, dirtily clad fugitive soldier. Bluntschli is a perfect stranger 
fighting on the enemy’s side ; he shocks Raina by his ‘cynically 
and selfishly unchivalrous’ behaviour. He admits to Raina that he 
would cry like a boy if she would scold him. He talks of the soldiers 
disparagingly ; he says that nine soldiers out of ten are born fools, 
that every so'dier is a coward by instinct. His instinctive behaviour 
stan Is out in bold relief against the attitudinising of Sergius. And it 
is not without its effect on Raina who is transformed into a new 
woman by corning in contact with this relentless realist. She comes 
gradually to lealise that what Sergius and she have been exchanging 
between them is mere play-acting ; and she feels that 'real life is sel¬ 
dom like that’. Soon we feel that Bluntschli has become Raina’s 
‘little beast’ and ‘poor darling* and Raina, who has been thoroughly 
educated by him, spontaneously abandons the heroic Sergius in favour 
of her Chocolate Cream Soldier. She gives him shelter, feeds him with 
chocolate creams, offers him her hand in pledge of his safety and sends 
him away in her lather’s coat in the pocket of which she puts her 
photograph with the inscription :‘'Raina to her Chocolate Cream Sol¬ 
dier : a Souvenir.” Before the play ends Bluntschli is engaged to 
Raina, an 1 Sergius to Louka. fn our so-called real life a Sergius is 
oftener married to a Rama than to a Louka. That is because most of 
us are idealists. Shaw’s realism is very peculiar. He does not see as 
other men see ; he sees better. 

In “The Philanderer” and “The Anns and the Man” Shaw treats 
of love and romance and only incidentally of sex. It is in 
.“Overruled” which is of a later date that Shaw deals directly with the 
impersonality of the instinct of sex. “Overruled” is a comedy of 
flirtation in which two conventionally minded men make love to each 
other’s wives. The characters in this playlet are caught in whai may 
be called ‘a sexual situation'. Mr. Gregory Limn and Mrs. Juno are 
engaged in flirting desperately when Mr. Sibthorpe Juno and Mrs. 
Lunn a*e occupied with the same pursuit. The two married men 
have become acquainted with each other’s wives only on board a ship 
but when all four are unexpectedly confronted with oue another, 
neither of the men can distinguish his wife from his recent acquain¬ 
tance. Sha w’s purpose is to show that extra-matrirnoaial attraction is 
inevitable because sex is an impersonal instinct ; even long years of 
proximity cannot produce any persona! relationship. Sexual relation 
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does not require any intimacy, nor does it establish any intimate 
personal relationship between the parties It can and does exist 
between perfect strangers, and so far as this relation is concerned 
there is no difference between a perfect stranger and an old acquain¬ 
tance. 


Ill 

In the preceding section we have discussed the nature of the 
sex instinct. It is violent, sporadic impersonal and impermanent; 
it does not require any intimacy, nor does it establish any inti¬ 
mate personal relationship. Let us now consider how society has 
dealt with this instinct. As a Creative Evolutionist Shaw has 
pooh-poohed the notion that love is connected with sex ; he looks 
upon the sex mstinct as only an instrument of Creative . Evolution, 
According to him, society has failed to face the problem of sex 
and this failure he attributes to a misunderstanding of the real 
nature and purpose of the sex instinct. Tins misunderstanding is 
reflected in the institution of marriage which proceeds on the assump¬ 
tion that husbands and wives belong to each other simply because 
they are not supposed to have any extra-marital sex relation. The 
result is that every marriage is a misalliance. The marriage vow does 
not exclude desire for sexual union with other persons ; the nature 
of the sex instict makes such exclusion impossible. On the other hand, 
the mere fact that husbands and wives have not broken the seventh 
command does not mean that they belong to each other in any 
sense of the term. But society has not taken note of these facts. 
When it found marriage to be a good ‘arrangement for a comfortable 
increase of mankind’, every attempt was made to give it permanence. 
Religion was called in to sanctify it and laws were framed to make 
it indissoluble. The marriage service ‘was really only an honest 
attempt to make the best of a commercial contract of property and 
slavery by subjecting it to some religious restraint and elevating it by 
some touch of poetry.’ 8 

In real life we find that man’s sphere and woman’s sphere are so 
entirely separate that they meet only in then.’ leisure hours. Although 
most married couples live on the same income in the same house with 
their children, yet they never get to know each other. Although 
marriage is an institution which society compels individuals to accept, 
yet there is a pretence that it is not only sacred but also congenial 

* Preface to Getting Married pp. 198*9. 
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and man and women get married only because they like each other*. 
The husband and the wife make it a point of public decency td 
assume that they are devoted to each other not for sexual enjoyment 
but for love, duty and other nobler things of life. The institution 
of marriage has thus become associated with things which have no 
connexion with it—duty, purity, virtue, morality, respectability and 
the like. This is the origin of the romance of married life. A little 
sentimentality may be a very good thing but chrome sentimentality 
is harmful and dangerous. The process of idealising and glorifying 
a violent instinctive function has thus had enervating and unpleasant 
consequences. In the welter of these romantic sentiments the real 
purpose of marriage has been lost sight of. 

As a sociologist Shaw has always kept one eye upon population. 
He was alarmed by the falling birth rate caused by a huge infantile 
mortality in the slums and spreading revolt of the rich women against 
excessive child bearing, sometimes against any child bearing. '‘The 
essential function of marriage is the continuance of the race, as is 
stated in the Book of Common Prayer.” 9 There are almost as many 
systems of marriage as there are nations but the main purpose every¬ 
where is the same: the procreation of children. But its subsidiary 
purposes like agreeable companionship, maintenance of a sweet home 
etc. hare been so much emphasised that people’s attention has been 
diverted from the main purpose to the subsidiary ones. Indulgence 
in empty sentimentality has an enervating effeet and it has also led 
to the enunciation of a false philosophy that pleasure is the end of 
life. Shaw, therefore, holds that the institution of marriage has 
failed in its purpose. 

Shaw is a Puritan in his attitude to sex. He has no patience 
with irrelevant sentiments which obscure the reality of the sex instinct. 
Nor* has he any sympathy Avith the Epicurean philosophy that 
pleasure is the highest good. It is this Puritanical attitude to life 
and sex that has made Sbaw an avowed enemy of the institution of 
marriage. He looks upon this institution as the most lieentiouB of 
all institutions, because ‘it combines the maximum of temptation with 
the maximum of opportunity’ and ‘the licentiousness of marriage, 
now that it no longer recruits the race, is destroying it* . 10 

Shaw has also discussed 11 the criminology ot marriage. Marriage 
vott is for life. It is a contract for better for worse, because there 

* Tb« Kevolutioniat’s Handbook, p 214. 

Preface to Getting Married, p. 187, 

»» Ibid. 
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is not often any remedy if there is a cause for grievance. No provision 
has been made in the marriage laws for the sufferings of those who 
are tied for life to criminals, drunkards, physically unsound and 
dangerous mates. “You may with impunity do to the person to 
whom you are married what you may not do to the most despised 
outcast of the streets. And this is only an extreme instance of the 
outlawry which our marriage laws effect.’’ Thus the institution of 
marriage is not only depopulating the country but also committing an 
outrage on the society. 

As a sociologist Shaw has kept an eye upon population, and as a 
Creative Evolutionist he has kept the other eye upon the evolution 
of the race. The right to bear a child is the most sacred of all 
women’s rights. Almost all women feel that “Motherhood is an 
experience necessary to their complete psychical development and 
understanding of themselves and others.’’ 12 But the deplorable fact is 
that there are many women of admirable character, strong, capable 
and independent who find the condition of marriage incompatible 
with their self-respect. They are in fuiious secret rebellion against 
the institution of marriage which forces a woman to become the slaves 
of a man if they are to heir children within the bonds of respectability. 
There are many such women in Shaw’s works. Susannah Conolly and 
Elinor Mcquinch in “ The Iirational knot ’’ are two such women. Miss 
Lesbia Grauthan, sister of Mrs. Bt idgeuorth, in “ Gett ng Married ”, 
is another such accomplished old maid of England. She has an ardent 
suitor in General Boxer the Bishop’s brother. On the wedding day 
of his niece the General has come to give her away aud he renews his 
suit of Lesbia who refuses him for the * tenth and last time '. Lesbia 
is proud of her independence and is too fastidious to reconcile herself 
to marriage with a man who is likely to be disagreeable as a daily 
companion. “ I ought to have a children,” she says. “ I should be 
a good mother to children. I believe it would pay the country very 
w:ell to pay Me very well to have children. But the country tells me 
that I can’t have a child in my house without a man m it too ; so I 
tell the country that it will have to do without my children.” 

Shaw’s contention seems to be that the best mothers are those 
who place a h'igh price on their self-respect and independence. But it is 
precisely these really efficient and honourable women who are unwilling 
to enter into a marital tie. “ The ability these women possess is not 
passed on the posterity. It is dissipated in loose arrangements with 


ibid., 306. 
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lovers, strictly on the understanding that their sexual relations shall 
not result in offspring.” 13 “This is not only sheer waste of mother 
power” us Ervmc puts it, “but also a decline in the quality of the 
race.” “ The consequence is,” says Shaw, 14 “that we are a very 
badly governed and are, on the whole, an ugly, mean, ill-bred race.” 

It will be evident that while dealing with the question of 
sex-relations Sbnw has an ulterior purpose—the evolution of a race 
of Supeimen. His ultimate objection to the institution of marriage 
is that it hinders creative evolution. “ If the Superman is to come, 
he must be born of Woman by Man’s intentional and well considered 
contrivance.” 1 * With this end in view Shaw, in his novels and 
dramas, has delineated quite a good number of marriages in almost 
all of which incompatibility of some sort or other seems to be a 
permanent feature. The title of his second novel “ The Irrational 
knot” carries its own significance. In “ The Philanderer ” Joseph 
C'uthbertson and his wife Molly could not stand each other’s relations, 
and there were other incompatibilities. In the end Cuthbertson separates 
from his wife in disillusionment—an appropriate Shavian sequal to 
holy matrimony. 

In “Major Baibara” Lady Britomart has been living apart 
from her husband for years because the latter proposed to follow the 
undershaft ti adit ion of appointing a foundling, rather /than his own 
son, to succeed to the inheritance of the undershaft and Lazarus 
explosives factory. Added to this, there are moral disagreements 
between the two which nothing can bridge over. Lady Britomart 
does not mind men practising immorality if they admit that they are 
in the wrong and peach morality, but she cannot forgive Andrew 
Undershaft who preaches immorality and practises morality. 1 * But 
whatever the causes of separation, Shaw’s purpose is to show that 
marriage has failed to hold them together. 

Marital disharmony is all the more powerfully illustrated in “ You 
Never Can Tell ”. Mrs. Clandon 17 (this is the name adopted by 
Mrs. Crampton), as she herself says, married before she was old 

Bernard Sbaw : His Life, Work and Friends, by St. John Ervine, p 428, 

14 Preface to Getting Married, p. 211. 

15 The Revolutionist’s Handbook, p. 174. * 

tit may be pointed out here that Shaw partly modified this view in Back to 

Methuselah). 

18 Andrew Undershaft is like Dick Dudgeon, in "The Devil’s Disciple” who 
always beast of serving the devil and behaves with charity. Lady Britomart is like 
Dick’s mother who, as A C. Ward eiys, ‘ is a horrifying embodiment of brutal religiosity 
devoid of compt sion , 

17 It may bp pointed ont that Mrs. Olaodon is modelled on Annie Besant and 
Lucinda Elizabeth; and there is a great resemblance between Mr. Cramption and George 
C«ir 8baw (Shaw : His Life, Work and Friends, by 8t. John Ervine, p. 833*. 
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enough to know what she was doing and the result hag been ‘ a bitter 
disappointment ’ for both her husband and herself. Mrs. Clandon 
is kind and humaue, and Mr. Crampton’s violent temper, as the 
family solicitor says, is the consequence of an incompatible marriage. 
Although neither of them is disagreeable as individuals, their 
incompatibility of tastes resulted m a separation which, though not 
judicial, is so complete that although eighteen years have elapsed 
neither of them knows where the other is. 

From a discussion of these marriages it will be clear that in them 
neither partner is dishonourable or unattractive but the marriages have 
ended in failure. So th; obvious suggestion is that the fault does not 
lie with the men and women entering upon a marriage contract but 
with marriage itself This is a very different from the idealistic point 
of view which regards the institutions as sacred and complains against 
individuals for not being able to find happiness in them. 

It may be argued that all marriages do not end unhappily ; all 
couples do not separate in the manner of Mr and Mrs. Cramption, 
or Sir Andrew and Lady firitomart. But Bernard Shaw anticipates 
the objection by showing that even the happiest of marriages is really 
empty of substance and that what seems to be a successful alliance 
is really based on a pious fraud. In “ Candida ” Siiaw exposes the 
unreality of the so-called marital harmony and happiness. It requires 
the intrusion of a fantastic poet like Eugene March banks to show 
that the respectable James Mavor Morell is only a parasitical windbag 
and in electing to stay with him the peeerless Candida selects the 
weaker of the two suitors and that she chooses a life of vulgar 
domesticity. Shaw has deliberately made the poet a fantastic figure 
very much younger than Candida so that no one can mistake the 
dran.a for a comedy of the eternal triangle. There is no intrigue of 
the conventional type, no suggestion of seduction and adultery. -The 
poet, a strange creature incapable of doing anything which can give 
him success in practical life, is possessed of a beautiful vision. He 
lifts the drama to the plane of pure ideas ; he is like a seer seeing 
into the heart of domestic life. The best marriages like those of 
Morell and Candida are as bad as the worst marriages ending in 
Unhappiness, divorce or crime. Even in the best marriage the husband, 
otherwise a very repeclable citizen, is blind about reality of his most 
intimate relationship and the wife too chooses to wallow in the mire 
even when she has had a glimpse of troth. All husbands behave 
in the manner of Morell and all marriages are misalliances. Shaw says 
that * every .woman is not Ann ; but Ann is Every Woman.' So 
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we may say that Morell js Every Man though every man is not 
Morell. 

From the above discussion it will be evident that marriage is 
bound to be a failure and is to be tolerated by individuals only so long 
as society has not scrapped it. Shaw does not like to abolish the 
institution all at once. He believes in Webb’s ‘constitutional gradual¬ 
ism’. In the preface to “Getting Married” he says that under the 
present conditions marriage remains practically irievitable and is m 
effect compulsory upon all normal people, for, open violation of the 
marriage laws would entail such inconveniences as ‘a prudent man 
or woman would get married ten times over rather than face’. 

The problem of marriage is discussed most elaborately in “Get¬ 
ting Married”, where the play and the preface seem, indeed, to be 
a Shavian dissertation on marriage. On the eve of the marriage 
ceremony the bride, Edith the youngest daughter of Bishop Bridge- 
north and the bridegroom, Cecil Sykes refuse to get married, having 
just had their attention drawn to the terrifying legal aspects of the 
contract they were about to make. Edith's objection is that she 
cannot get divorced from her husband even if he becomes insane or 
a criminal; Cecil’s that he may be made to pay his wife’s torts, 
Edith being a fearlessly outspoken social reformer. Their refusal 
to get married creates a tension and* the whole company plunges into 
a discussion of marriage. Here ii is, inleed, Shaw who ‘talks through 
ten mouths instead of through one’. Either from temperament or 
prejudice each character sees only one aspect of marriage and thus the 
institution is exposed to criticism from lifTerent angles. The various 
views are so forcibly put forward that they cancel each other out and 
all their efforts to make an ideal marriage fail hopelessly. No contract 
is found to be wide enough to cover even a limited number of the 
various sorts of marriages. Marriage, as Soames says, is ‘an abomina¬ 
tion’ but a contract is worse still. Shaw’s purpose is to point out 
that our attempts to devise a perfect marriage- contract is like attempt¬ 
ing to devise the best meins of squaring a circle, because marriage 
as an institution is based on the false assumption that sexual inter¬ 
course can lead to permanent relationship. The solution of the pro¬ 
blem before Edith and Cecil is found by an Insurance Company. 
This is a fantastic solution from the purely dramatic point of view, 
fibaw.’s aim is just to create a situation in which he can ifind raorcr £>r 
* dramatic discussion of all the aspects of marriage. The so-called 
solution ia only a makerbelieve. 
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The Bishop, however, gives the final verdict that the solution 
of all their marriage difficulties may be found in making divorce 
‘reasonable and decent’. What kind of difference will crop up 
between the husband and the wife cannot be ascertained before 
marriage when, more often than not, there is sufficient similarity to 
deceive. Easy divorce is, therefore, the only remedy for the ills 
of marriage. The law being rigid, tensible people set it aside 
resorting to collusive method. This is illustrated in the Reginald- 
Leo case. Reginald Bridgenorth is senior by thirty years to his wife 
Leo who falls in love with a young man named Sinjon Hotchkiss and 
wants to marry him The husband, being a very considerate man 
gives her facilities for divorce by pretending to knock her down and 
going with a woman of the streets. The wife’s complaint that she 
has exhausted her husband’s conversation is a serious one, for it proves 
that a man and a wife can live together for a long time simply because 
they entered into a contract of mutual love. In the end, however, 
Leo declines to separate from her husband, for Hotchkiss has fallen 
in love with Mrs. George, a siren, which too illustrates Shaw’s thesis 
about the transitoriness of biological attraction. 

Shaw holds that a contract for better for worse is a contract that 
should by no means be toieiated. R is insufferable that two human 
beings should be forced to remain together even when they have 
begun to hate one another. .To impose a eontinuation of marriage 
on such couples would be an act of enslavement. “Provision must 
be made for the dissolution of such marriages if the institution is to 
be maintained at all, which it must be until its social function is 
otherwise provided for. Marriage is thus, by force of circumstances, 
compelled to buy extension of life by extension of divorce, much as 
if a fugitive should try to delay a pursuing wolf by throwing portion 
of his own heart to it.’’ 18 Divorce should be made as easy, as cheap 
and private as marriage ; it should be granted at the mere request of 
either party without asking why. 

The reform of marriage, Shaw says in the preface, cannot be put 
off for ever. “There is no shirking it; if marriage cannot be made 
to produce something better than we are, marriage will have to go, 
or else the nation will have to go.” Beside easy divorce, he recom- 
mends recognition of an absolute right to sexual experience, recogni¬ 
tion of fertile unions outside marriage, lega'isation of polygamy and 
polyandry; he recommends even occasional changes of partners and 
transient casual adventures out of doors without breaking up the home 


11 Major Critical Essays, p. 35. 
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life. In short, no condition should be attached to sexual relations 
except in the interests of race welfare. Now, if the law will be 
relaxed to this extent, very few will like to surrender themselves to 
the tvranny of marriage. Particularly when women will achieve 
political rights and economic independence, marriage will automatically 
come to an end. That is, indeed, what Shaw wants. In his ideal 
society, glimpses of which are given in “Back to Methuselah”, 
marriage is unknown. It is 3000 A.D. Zoo, a primary of fifty-six, 
who describes herself as ‘a female who is no longer a girl and is not 
yet quite adult', specialises in babies, because her first was such a 
success that ‘they made me (her) go on’. She is the mother of four 
babies but she is not Mrs. Zoo. She does not know who is the father 
of her children. Here paternity is an indelicate question which 
people never allude to. When the Elderly Gentleman wants to know 
whether she is married, she gapes in wonder, because the word 
‘married’ conveys nothing to her. This is, indeed, an outrage on 
decency, but she lives in a society in which the word ‘decency’ is 
unknown. Marriage has come to an end long since, but there is sex 
and there is procreation for which sex is meant. 



MIRACLES IN SPORT 


D. C. Biswas 

‘What! are we to have miracles in sport? Or, I speak reverently, 
does God choose idiots by whom to convey divine truths to man?’ 

Coleridge, 

The Conrc Muse eludes an ilysis. A joke ceases to be so, when 
taken seriously. This accounts in a measure for the comparative 
scarcity of the interpretative study of Shakespearian comedy Though 
relatively speaking, much has been written on the comic method, yet 
very little on the ‘meaning’. Is it indeed like Bottom’s dream, that 
‘hath no bottom’? Does Shakespeare aim at no more than ‘inno¬ 
cently to amuse the imagination in this dream of life? Most critics 
admit that his c nnedies offer an innocent amusement and leaves no bad 
taste in the mouth, that they pose id corrective or reformative 
inative. But there the matter usually rests. When Desdernona, 
Cordelia, Imogen die feel our “sorrow’s heaveuly” and there is exalta¬ 
tion in the perception : “upon such sacrificies.the gods 

themselves throw incense ” Is there no perception of the significance 
of life m the eo nedies corresponding to wh at we have in the tragedies? 
We may not agree with Dr. Johnson that Shakespea r e’s comeiies 
are better than his tragedies, but the voluminous mass of the seventeen 
comedies very likely mean much more than what Bradbrook calls 
‘sympathetic amusement’. 

The E'izabethan laughter was scarcely sympathet : c. So Snakes- 
p‘are marks a definite advance that way. But one certainly expects 
from the greatest of the Elizabeth in and of all times more tlnn mere 
sympathy. The notion of preconceived excllence is not however without 
its dis-advantages. H. B. Charlton closed his long analysis of Shakes¬ 
pearian comely rather dissatisfied at his ovn conclusion: ‘It may well 
lie that our long course in reaching this conclusion has been like climb¬ 
ing the bouse top to unlock the little gate’. Nonetheless the ‘little gate’ 
is worth unlocking even if it does not open out a large vista on the 
significance of life, at least for the sake of a thorough understanding of 
Shakespeare’s vision of life. In fact life is compounded of many 
simples, and the abidiug interest of Shakespeare lies, not in the way 
of a startling dissection of life, but in the quiet peception of the ele¬ 
mental and immutable conditions of human existence, 
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Let us first of all take an account of the critical opinion in respect 
of the nature and character of Shakespearian comedy. Critics are of 
opinion that Shakespeare differed fundamentally from the Aristo¬ 
telian and the classical theories of comedy. Comedy points to what 
actually happens, as Aristotle said, in the interest of what may happen. 
Aristophanes recognized the purpose of comedy being ‘the exhibitions 
of actuality in the name of the logical order’. So the comedian sets 
himself about castigating the current short-comings. Roman come¬ 
dians, chiefly Plautus and Terence, were largely influenced by the 
Greek concept of comedy. But the noble heights of comedy which 
Aristophanes reached, partly accounted for by the high intellectual 
level of the contemporary Greek society, were unattainable by the 
Roman comedians. The greatest among them* Plautus, was robust 
enough, but his derogation of the actual life ‘in favour of an actuality 
as it ought to be’ leaves ranch to be desired. The true purpose of 
comedy, according to Meredith, is to awaken ‘thoughtful laughter’. 
His understanding of comedy is narrow and limited, and not 
very profound. The thoughtful laughter envisaged by Meredith 
plays over the surface of contemporary society and is certainly not a 
revolutionary force. It never shakes the self-assurance of the esta¬ 
blished order. Comedy, Bergson informs us, depends upon ‘something 
mechanical encrusted on the living’. Laughter is always excited by 
any comparison between the human* body and a mechine. Without 
entering into a detailed examination of his theory it will be sufficient 
for our purpose to state that Bergson believed in the existence of a 
destructive element in all humour which is directed against all that 
impedes the free flow of elan vital. That Shakespeare had no 
corrective motive in the comedies as in fact all the foregoing theorists 
of comedy and comedians had. the renowned Shakespearian critics like 
Dowden, Gordon, Charlton, Thorndike and others, inform us. 

The comedy of the renaissance was chiefly concerned with tearing 
away the pretences of medieval life. Sidney described the scope of 
comedy as being the imitation of the common errors of life ‘which the 
poet represented in most radiculous and scornful sort that may be’. 
Miss Bradbrook pointed out that ‘The Broad Flout, the Fleering 
Frump, the Dry Mocke, and the Bitter Taunt were expected 
figures for comedy’. The Elizabethan laughter was seldom free 
from animus. The great Spanish comic epic of the Sixteenth 
century, ‘Don Quixote,’ while ostensibly directed against the absur¬ 
dities oi rgedieval chivalry broadens out to portray the limitations of 
humanity itself struggling vainly against the frailties of the flesh 
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and the fioitude of the human world. He is ridiculous indeed, but 
also the vicarious butt for whom readers feel a spontaneous sympathy. 
The breadth of his humanity makes him likeable like the great comic 
characters of Shakespeare. However, as Neville Ooghill, Miss 
Bradbrook and others have suggested, Shakespearian comedy is more 
akin to the medival conception as ‘a poem changing a sad beginning 
into a happy ending’ rather than to the renaissance conception of 
laughter. 

‘What! are we to have miracles in sport?’ So said Coleridge 
speaking of the comic character in Shakespeare. What ‘divine truths’ 
are interspersed in the comedies is bey m l the scope of the study. We 
are concerned rather with their cumulative effect—whether a consistent 
philosophy of comedy is deductible at all is the whole rub of the matter. 
So many critics have stumbled on it. Some have in despair denied the 
presence of any ‘meaning’ whatsoever, and regaled themselves with the 
pleasant repast. Thera are again others whose vigorous enquiries have 
revealed results hardly commensurate with the labour taken, and 
hence unsatisfying to their authors. This indeed is the danger of scal¬ 
ing heights, the proverbial region of wonder and romance! That 
Shakespeare’s comedies are full of ‘sweetness and pleasantry’ and that 
ins comic genius, to quite Hazlitt, ‘resembles the bee rather in its 
power of extracting sweets from weeds or poison than leaving a sting 
behind’, or, that there is a pervading‘gaiety’ in his laughter ‘incom¬ 
patible with cotempt and indignation’, or even that they have a 
salutary effect on the readers as they ‘will fill your soul with poetry 
and a consciousness of duty well done’, have been the presistent verdict 
of critical opinion throughout the ages. Nor is there any paucity of 
learned views on how this lias been done—some having lead stress on 
the excellence of characterization, others on the ‘tale’ or ‘situations’. 
But not much has been done iu interpreting what Dowden 
called a ‘sacred meaning’ behind the smile ‘at the quaint forms of the 
hieroglyphs of life’. The ground that has been traversed is however 
worth stating. Since Raleigh published his ‘Shakespeare’ U907) 
critics have emphasized Shakespeare’s tolerance, sympathy and broad 
humanity. Palmer has indicated his capacity for identifying himself 
imaginatively with all sorts and conditions of men and women. Prof. 
Hen Gupta speaking of the philosophy of Shakespearian comedy says 
‘its hall-mark is an all embracing largeness rather than an insistence 
<m any particular way of grappling with life’. Dowden is worth quot¬ 
ing in this connection for he says very much the Bame thing: 
'Through no ascetic doctorine but by virtue of the spirit of life and 
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beauty he purified the drama from the dulness of what is gross, and 
kept its temper above the seductions of sentimental morals and nerve¬ 
less lubricity’. All these are but confirmations of the breadth of 
Shakespeare’s vision of life. Indeed life is atonce too large and even 
too imperfect for any set pattern being encrusted on it. The ascetic 
ideal of Isabella is found hollow weighed against the claims of sisterly 
love. Angelo discovers his morality has been a pose and in mortifica- 
tion admits the irrepressible claims of the flesh : 'Blood, thou art 
blood? Even tolerance itself is an imposition, for the all merciful 
and ubiquitous Duke in ‘Measure for Measure’ is intolerant of Lucio’s 
better gibes—‘And yet here’s one in place I cannot pardon’. The 
genial humanity of the Duke is seen at a disadvantage pitted against 
the broad fleshly humanity of Lucio desparately clinging to life: ‘If 
you will hang mo for it you may ; but I bad rather it would please 
you I might to whipped’. Whai emerges is the simple and funds- 
mentally sensible utterance of Pompey, ‘Truly, Sir, I am a poor 
fellow that would live’. What Meredith expressed in one significant 
phrase ‘the blood life’, epitomizes the entire Shakespearian concept 
of life in the comedies. The zest for living is in itself sufficient 
amends to the liver—the delight of a good meal, the night’s sleep and 
restfulness, the blessing of cakes and ale. These are the broad bases 
of life. Hence Macbeth’s tragedy is the agony of sleeplessness ; now 
and again does the symbol of shattered banquet portend the cutting 
away of life at its roots. Sir Toby’s trenchant rejoinder to Malvolio 
is not only unanswerable, but seems for the time being at least to be 
the only sensible view to be taken of life. 

But Shakespeare’s attitude is no unthinking and uncritical accep¬ 
tance of life either. He does not seem to say that God is in heaven 
and everything is right with the world. Far from it. There is a 
profound awareness of the evils of life. He reveals the imperfections 
of mortal man, tears the veils of poses and posturing, and then loves 
him with all the imperfections on his head. He seems to be a sworn 
enemy of all social, religious and moral rigidities ; life transcends 
these patterns, which in their turn subtend life. Yet life is worth 
living for its own sake, not for the pleasures of the rarer sort but for 
even those which are in widest commonalty spread/ It is certainly 
no negative approach to life, rather a profound acceptance of all its 
frailties born of a keen perception and comprehension. What Charles 
Williams has stated in two successive books about the constancy and 
purity of Shakespeare’s heroines being only symbolic of the piet’s 
quest for beauty is an exaggerated idealism. But the heroines parti- 
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cularly of the middle comedies have nevertheless an awareness of 
the fundamental facts of life and are no dupes of idealized romance. 
Rosalind, Viola, and Beatrice all know that love is a madness and 
‘deserves as well a dark house and a whip as mad men do*. They 
are neither laudable nor are they the proverbial epitomes of the 
Shakesperian comic concept just for this. But rather because know¬ 
ingly they too go the ‘primrose way’. Therein lies their sanity— 
that they do not put up a dry face on life, nor do they stand aloof 
from life where cares abound, and lunacy is so common. 

Prof. Sen Gupta lays stress on the comic in character and 6ays 
that comedy to Shakpspeare is ‘not the art of exposure, but of explora¬ 
tion. He places the characters in certain situations in which they 
learn the deeper secrets of life’. Katharine, Helena, Beatrice, Rosa¬ 
lind, Viola all confirm the same truth. Jack must have his Jill— 
the primary impulses will prevail against all contrary seeming. These 
are as much the truths of life as reason or rationality. Yet the great 
comedian of human life is never tired of looking at life in all its 
ostensible variety. None but the lover of life would portray the 
joi de vivre, the beauty of love, the elemental emotions and affections, 
with so great a gusto. Not contented with the source-stories he 
crowded them with characters and evpnts, and filled them to an over¬ 
flowing. Even so he would not allow even the primary impulses to 
he sentimentalized. The transmuting touches that he gave to the 
source-materials included intevalia either, the antithetical points of 
view offered in newly invented situations, or by caustic comments put 
in the mouths of clowns. Life is not worth a deep or serious scrutiny. 
When a man goes about the business in all seriousness his imperfec¬ 
tions become all the more glaring. His attitude then degrades itself 
into a poee. He becomes laughable indeed, but does not therefore 
cease to be lovable. He just provides the comic Muse a delightful 
‘two hours’ traffic’. 

It is an admitted fact that Shakespsare’s sympathy leans more 
easily to the side of the so-called derelicts of society than to its pro¬ 
fessed guardians. Is it born of his natural distaste for overzealousness 
or, his lack of a strong faith in the patterned life in society? There 
are, of course? critics who read in Shakespeare a social bias: the 
reasoned existence approved by the experience of ages to which all 
men and women are ultimately said to incline. But marriage is the 
only institution that they seem to abide by, and yet it is the conven¬ 
tional ending of all comedies 1 Curiously enough the dispensers of 
social, moral or political justice are not what they pretend fo be. 
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Even Thesevs, who is made much of by Charlton as representing 
social sanity, is not depicted by Shakespeare as a phiianthrophist and 
the people’s idol as Plutarch, his source, made him out to be. The 
Duke in ‘Measure for Measure’ is intolerant of the criticism of him¬ 
self though he sets about correcting the evil that is in others. The 
banished Duke in ‘As you like it’ idolizes the forest life in preference 
of the court life, but no sooner does he learn of his brother’s sudden 
transformation than he returns to enjoy “the good of our returned 
fortune’’. So it is a large a a sumption that in Shakespeare the social 
conscience asserts itself in certain men aad women. It is rather to 
the dictates of common sense and primary impulses that they submit 
with a view to partaking of whit blessedness the terrestrial existence 
can offer them. 

According to Charlton, Shakespearian comedy presents the picture 
of a progressive attempt at the conquest of happiness. That his 
contention is largely vitiated by his wroDg chronology most of the 
subsequent critics have shown. Chronology apart, bow his thesis 
is borne out, it is difficult to follow. He asserts that ‘the cool reason 
does not merely tend to the success in life, but also to the survival, 
and protects him from the immortal vices which arise from imaginative 
and emotional faculties’. On the other hand life should be an 
equipoise between reason and emotion, neither excluding the other. 
The emphasis seems rather on the oth'er way rouud, i.e,, oa the 
emotional aspect in man. However, without analysing the content 
of human happiness—be it spiritual or physical, delicate or gross, 
it will serve our purpose to maintain that comedy (ends to the attain¬ 
ment of pleasure. Laughter here is no corrective or prohibitive 
gesture, but a genial, hearty, appreciative smile. In playful gaiety 
one laughs at another, and is laughed at, and the reader is a partici¬ 
pant in the merry sport. This then seems to be the ‘meaning’ of the 
comic in Shakespeare. 



THE NOMENCLATURE OF ARDHODAYA- 

YOGA* 


Dvijendra Nath Guha Chaudhuri 

“Rarer the occasion greater the sanctity”—this is the religious 
implication of the Hindus. The snuna-jntra iu connection with 
"Ardhodaya” is sacred to the Hindus. It is a ■pdrvana or festival. 
Thousands of men and women throng everywhere to get themselves 
purified by a plunge in the holy waters of the Ganges on the occasion. 
It occurs generally after long intervals of time. This time (i.e. on 
Sunday, Feb. 3, 1935), too, it came after a lapse of 27 years since its 
last occurrence in 1908. Ardho'daya-Yoga occurred three times in 
the long run of seventy years prbr to the present one, firstly, in 
18G1 (26th Magh, 1270 .B.S., Feb. 7, 1864), secondly, in 1891 t (27th 
Magh, 1297 13.S., Feb. 8, 1891) and thirdly, in 1908 (19th Magh, 
131113.S., Feb. 2, 1908). The Holy texts of the Hindu Smritis 
point to its origin thus—“Aniarkapatashravanairyukta chet pausa- 
maghayoh, Ardhodayah sa vijfieyah kotisuryagrahaihsamah” (Quoted 
iu “Nirnaya-Sindhu,” Ch. II, Ardhodaya). Skanda Purina reads— 
“Maghamayam vyatipate aditye visnudaivate, Ardhodayain tadityahuh 
sahasrarkdgrahaih samam,” i.'e., in the latter half of Pousa or in the 
month of Magha, generally towards the end, mingled with Amavashya 
(New moon), Sunday (Ravivara), Vyatipata-Yoga (if Amavashya 
falls on Sunday and if Sravana, AsvinI, Dhanistha, Adra, A&esa 
or Punarvasu be any one of the constellations mixed therewith, 
Vyatipata-Yoga thus happens. The Holy text runs, thus—“Sravana- 
svidhanishthadranagadaivatamastake, Yadyama ravivare cha vyati- 
patah sa uchyate”), and Sravana naksatra (one of the 27 asterisks, 
it being the 22), then and then only the Hindu festival ( pdrvana ) 
“Ardhodaya-Yoga” appears, otherwise not. The commentator 
Bhattah comments on the said sloka—“Pousamaghyohrmadhyavartini 
paurnamashyuttaramavashyetartbah”(Quoted in “Nirnaya-Sindhu,” 

* From the writer's analekta, Feb. 8,1935. 

t I had hoard it, i.e,, the time of Ardhodaya-Yoga in second time from my revered 
father Late AvinWa Chandra Guha, M.A., B.L., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, who wae 
then appearing in the Entrance Examination, Seesion 1891-93, held in the month of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1891 and passed the aarae from Barieal Zilla School, aged 16-9 months, and was 
placed in the First Division. Ha secured a First-grade scholarship of Re. 20 per month, 
standing tenth in the University. Hie aJumniates were 1884-1891. His careers were all 
along simply brilliant. He was widely known throughout the land and abroad for being 
a polyhistor. See ‘‘Memoirs of a Polybiator,"—“The Calcutta Review", November, 1957, 
pp. 189-209. 
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Ch. II, Ardhodaya). Eaghunandana approved the same ( Tithitattvam, 
p. 187, Jibananda’s edition). No doubt, it is one of the sanctities 
enshrined in the Hindu Sastras. It is believed that bathing in the 
Ganges (or any sacred place) leads to the Final emancipation (moksa) 
—“Ardhodaye narah sniitva sarvatfrthaphalain labhet, Punyatlrthajale 
snatva naro moksa padam labhet.” The path of moksa is a very 
covetable thing for the humanity. The waters other than those of 
the Ganges, such as, of a pool, a rivulet, a lake, a tank, a well or a 
like natural reservoir, become sacred on the occasion—“Ardhodaye 
tu samprapte sarvani gahgasamain jalam” (Skanda Purana). HemadrI 
and other Smritikavas differ, saying, that it (Ardhodaya-Yoga) may 
take place at nightfall—“Batravardhodayo bhavatyeva,” but the text 
is doubtful. The following one is in contradiction with the above 
remark—“Divaiva yogah sastoyara na tu ratrau kadacbana” (Quoted 
in “Nirnaya-Sindhu,” Ch. II, Ardhodaya ; “Dharmasindhu,” Ch. II, 
Aidhodaya-Yoga Nirnaya). The Skanda Purana (one of the eighteen 
Puranas, probably the biggest one, consisting of 81,100 slokas) says— 
“Maghamase krislinapakse panchadabyam kherdine, Vaisnaveua tu 
riksena vyatlpate sudurlave.” Such is the origin of the historic 
Ardhodaya-Yoga. 

By a plunge in the holy waters of the Ganges, even the mahd - 
patakas (sins of the highest order, five such being, (i) Murder of a 
Brahmana, («) Drinking, (in) Theft or robbery, ( iv) Adultery with 
the wife of the spiritual preceptor, ( v) Association with a person 
guilty of any of these crimes—“Brailmahatya surapanam steyam 
gurvanganagamah, Mahanti piitakanyahuh samsargaschapitaihsaha”), 
are purged off whether committed sins consciously or unconsciously— 
“Mahapatakasarnjukto yukto va sarvapatakaih, Gangasnanena vidhi- 
vanmuchyate sarvapatakaih. Gaiigasnanatparain snanam na bhutam 
ua bh&visyati, Yisesatah kaliyuge papam harati janhabi” (Naradiya 
Purana, Uttarabhaga, iv, 37-‘!8) —“Sadyah pataka samhantri sadyo- 
duhkhavinaiini, Sukhada moksada gaiiga, gangaiva paramagatih”— 
the mantra is to be chanted by a person bathing in the Ganges. The 

Krityachintamani opines—“.suryaparvasatadhika" as contrasted 

with “.kotisuryagrahaih sarnah 1 ' (Quoted in Eaghunandana's, 

Tithitattvam, p. 187, Jibananda’s edition). It signifies 'that a bath 
in the Ganges on this occasion is more purifying than one hundred 
solar eclipses. It is distinctly laid down in the holy texts of the 
Smritis (codue) that the partaking of any sort of foodstuff during the 
time of eclipses, is sinful. 
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At the time of Ardhodaya-Yoga, all Brahmanas, whether well- 
versed in the sacred scriptures or not, become as holy and pure as 
the Supteme Being (Brahman)—“Suddhatmano dvijah sarve bhave- 
yurbrahmi sammitah” (Skanda Purana). It is very difficult to find 
out the true significance of the term “Ardhodaya." The astrological 
science as well as the holy texts of the Smricis is quite silent about 
it. Nothing is found in them. Several Smritis with Paschatyanir- 
nayamrita only describe the happening of Ardhodaya-Yoga. But the 
implication of the said term is wanting in them. However, Skanda 
Purana gives someway or other the meaning of “Ardha” in the fol¬ 
lowing couplets : 

“Nanyapunyatamah kalopyardhodaya faraa bhavet, 

Abhuta kaiopi tainyo vai prakrita papasanchara, 

Ardharn haratyatah prahayoga ardhodayam vudhah.” 

Here, the meaning of “Ardha” is not easily accessible, rather it is 
far fetched. The general conviction is, however, a mere technical 
term to signify the occasion. Mr. Kamal Ghosh, M.A., and Mr. 
Kishore Ghosh, M.Sc., the ingenious and judicious experts on Indian 
Astrology, the contributors of British Journal of Astrology under 
the pen-name of “Bhaskara,” interpret the term “Ardhodaya-Yoga,” 
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*o i9T J v qqf* U Tifaj Wm qzre%, *rafsre m% 

^ TTfaj ^ tfsr 5° q?sq i ut qfamqq qsfte 
^ qr^qi?f qffi* qqqfa i *raqq qt*i fa* q^i ’sre^ 
*?ftqT 'qq*«q I qf ql^ ^eW* sraf'^r *Z^rl ^q ^t%?7T "qi” ^ 
§ Tfar %fq %qq—qm “srcftqq” I 

cqqfclTq *1?? ?T^qT?I, q^cjqTrT ^q OTT fafarlT fq*qjqq , f|q- 
qqrcqif^ qsnwq? qqwia snfqmq i qircnr tqYk fqqiz qqrc 
TTfii? qrr <t fqqiq fa^sr qft r (“srefqq $*q— 

fa ^ %q f *b*j) i 

Mr. Susll Prasad Sarvadhikari, Bar.-at-Law, explains—“^jq^qq 

qtq”, Lhus , “* * * * * 'sRffara ntv’x ?mq wq** 
faqq qrfolT ^fa% ^ %^T fafafaq’, faqqf wfcn 
qq qqT JT^PC TTfim ‘^TST’ fq%fqq faqfqq* 

srenqi* sqifqf^qt* sjqift *rfwq i ^ q% 

**, q^a, qtmfqT q* *miN qmqsraTq ^ farfqqrrq faqn qiftqt 
fa aiq f q^fqq*: srcqft wot i qfali ^ qqq ft rraiqq-qqT^t 
q* Hfpf lfaq\ ^ ^WSfrl fqqiZqqf If^ftqiq 
^JfarOTr. q qfqft ‘q^qR’ q^Sr qqfr qw g^siwi 
qqq m3 q^ q 3, urn* 5r wN fq?q qfqffc qqj% m %, w*t 
q? 2 TqqT qff qT rTT^R WRT* qfqqfa ?q, qq q* WTCT5 

qqrm q* qto ‘qqfcq’ qi3 wur\ i qp?T3* *rfwra— 

“qqfcq qqT^q^* qqqf’ai mq i” (‘‘^qfqq” qr$T riTc|q^r ?{Bwr) i 

We think the passages quoted above justify the true significance 
of the term “Ardhodaya-Yoga.” 

The gift which is to be presented at this lime ( i.e., during the 
Ardhodaya-Yoga), however insignificant it may be, will be as magni¬ 
ficent as Mount Sumeru—"Yatkinehit dlyate danam taddanam meru- 
sannivam”—(Skanda Purina). 

This time, (i.e., on Sunday, Feb. 3, 1935) a solar eclipse, too, 
took piece simultaneously with the Ardhodaya-Yoga, but it was not 
visible from any part of India. 
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The purity of “Bbaratavarsa” sets forth in the following couplets: 

“%qr*nnfii fwiif i 

fvr ?m sm: i” 

The holiness of ‘Motherland,’ though not found in the printed 
text of Kainayana, yet it occurred in the Bengali manuscript: 

“Si wt faS i# 

* Vartn kxlis -"fjj 5f$T *t ffa? |” 



QUINTESSENCE OF THE GITA 


SUDHIB IlANJAN DAS GOITA, M.A., PH.D. 

Rishi Bankim Chandra College, Naihati 

Bhagavat Gna is at once a bunch of s ngs and lessons. It epi¬ 
tomises wisdom and knowledge, accumulated through centuries by the 
seers of India. The procedure adopted is one of questions and answers 
between a teacher and a- taught. The teacher represents God in 
human flesh and blood and the taught is the representative man with 
all his worth and frailties. Questions put are the common queries of 
human hearts awaiting eter. ally solutions from a God. The place 
chosen fit for such a discussion is a battle-field where life and death, 
the puzzle of all puzzles, stand face to face with eich other. Wtiat 
is man essentially ? Did he exist before birth or will he survive death ? 
Is there any possibility of getting out of the cycle of birth and 
rebirth ?—these are the problems that confront every seeking 
heart. Such a seeking Foul Arjuna is. The earth in him draws him 
to the earth and his spirit looks up to the heaven. The tussle between 
the physical and the metaphysical, between the bad and the good, 
between the desired and the desirable, is a common experience of all 
men, big or small. At the crucial juncture of his life in the battle¬ 
field of Kuruksetra where life’s battle is finally won or lost, Arjuna 
falls a victim to such a conflict arising out of ignoruice or Maya. The 
preyah gets the better of the sreyah, the existence supersedes the 
essence. Here the self phenomenal gets detached from the self 
noumenal and poses self-sufficiency. Like a common human being 
whom Arjuna typifies, he challenges Krisna about the propriety of 

killing the enemies, on various grounds-social, moral and religious. 

This indicates, however no setback in life, hut a state of intellectual 
darkness or‘Tamah’that, in all cases, precedes the advent of light 
in life’s journey towards its spiritual end. In this light only shines 

the face of his God-‘Aditya barnarn tamasah parastat’. A sincere 

seeker as Arjuna is, he eventually recollects himself* and falls in an 
attitude of unconditional self-surrender at the feet of his teacher for 
guidance and help. And here virtually the teachings of the Gita begin- 
In thes-' days of ‘give and take’ relationship between the teacher 
and the taught, this will certainly provide a lesson for us all to learn. 
It is unconditional surrender on the part of the disciple that profokes 
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the best in the master to come out. So it does come out, when 
Krisna gets satisfied as to the sincerety of Arjuna and his dependence 
on Him. Before that not a single drop of nectar of the Gita does he 
pour down the throat of Arjuna ; and this we may note with profit. 
A true teacher, like an able physician, diagnoses faultlessly what is 
ailing in his student. The ideal teacher Krisna makes a similar diag¬ 
nosis in respect of his equally ideal student Arjuna and finds out that 
after all, for all practical purposes, man is flesh first and spirit nett. A 
man cannot all at once jump into a life divine with a bony shackle 
aching behind. The march forward is from the earth to heaven and not 
from heaven to earth or from spirit to body as is bound to happen in 
the case of an Avatar. Karmayoga that pertains more to body than to 
soul is, at the start, therefore, prescribed for Arjuna to practise as a 
discipline, meant for the realisation of the self. The life-germ or 
protoplasm is ever pulsating with vitality. Karma is coextensive 
with life. Whether a man wants it or not, there is constant activity 
in him. The process of the circulation of blood, inhalation and exhala¬ 
tion of air etc., know no stop till life persists. The question, there¬ 
fore, is not so much of complete cessation of work as of proper utilisa¬ 
tion of the same for the betterment, of one’s self. By nature ego¬ 
centric, a man is prone to work for him only or, a! any rate, for those 
whom he calls his own. Vedic sacrifices virtually mean opening of 
Bank Accounts with God in heaven to fall back upon after death. 
Besides aggravating thirst, bank balance has its end too. It brings no 
satiety. Bliss is out of question. For that other ways have to be 
found out. Karmayoga is one of them. Every man has a definite 
station in life which enjoins upon him certain specific duties to per¬ 
form. To carry them out for the sake of them alone with no selfish 
end in views, is short, the truth that Karmayoga preaches. Here 
it differs from the Buddhistic theory of inaction. For the Gita 
inaction, if it means anything, is actiou without, any hope of reward. 
It prefers ‘niskarmata’ to ‘naiskarma’. The attitude of disinteres¬ 
tedness, on the part of the doer, in respect of the fruits of all his 
actions gradually slackens the rigidity of the flesh, cleanses the body 
and purifies the blood. Soon he gets over egoism that binds him down 
to the earth and the earthly. Lust, greed, attachment etc., all 
become things of the past. The notion of ‘I and mine’ is replaced by 
that of ‘Thee and thine* to whose superior will he surrenders his own. 
Henceforth be is an instrument only in the hand of hi9 God to whose 
direction alone the stream of all his activities flows Personally he 
has nothing to lose or gain in the world. He is free and naukta. He 
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has attained moksa or liberation through right conduct. Right think¬ 
ing or Juan and right devotion or Bhakti may equally lead to the same 
goal. Although not mutually exclusive, each is essentially an indepen¬ 
dent means to the end of the liberation of the soul from the bondage 
of the body. Ethical discipline is a prerequisite for the metaphysical 
speculations to follow. Illumination dawns upon a mind that is free 
from the ruffles of passions. Hence psychologically speaking, Kar- 
mayoga comes prior to Jnanayoga. The Gita admits of two kinds 

of knowledge-vijnana and jnana. The former deals with the 

visible, while the latter tackles the invisible. The one is lost in 
the diversities of the world that lack self-sufficiency and the other 
seeks out the unity that binds them up together and gives them 
meaning. The intellectual apprehension of science is supplemented 
by the mystical insight of philosophy. The latter is not the 
negation of the former but its fulfilment. Jftana is more like 
a boon from above than an acquisition, made by personal efforts. 
What a man can achieve is something like preparedness, both physical 
and mental, for the divine grace to come down. And this achieve¬ 
ment is possible through ‘pranipat’, ‘pariprasna’ and ‘seva’. 

“Tadbiddhi pranipatena paripra^nena sevaya 

Upadeksanti te j ft an am jftaninah statwadar&nah.” 

(Chap. IV. 34 B. G.) 

Know the truth by reverence, inquisitiveness and service. Wise 
men who have seen the truth will instruct thee in knowledge. Once 
awakened to the sense of the real, he knows no slumber of ‘avidya’ 
again. The manifold of the phenomenal world, born of ignorance, 
vanish in favour of the One—the Brahman. He is all and all is 
in Him. Visvarupdar&m is a testimony thereof. The brahmavid is 
no exception. ‘Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavati*. The knower of 
Brahman becomes, as it were, Brahman himself. Without denying 
the theory of monism, the Gita does not appear to have encouraged 
the concept of identity (B.G. XII. 2). An unimaginably thin veil, 
beyond human comprehension, seems to separate the One from the 
other. For all purposes, they are identical. The will of man 
becomes one with the will of God and vice' versd. A Jivanmukta or 
a liberated soul, like his deity, is above all cosmic bonds of ‘karma’. 
He finds ‘karma’ in ‘akarroa’ and ‘akarma* in ‘karma’ (B.G. IV. 18). 
Although be does not cease working, the effects of ‘karma’, good or 
bad, cannot cling to his self. In himself, be is free and ‘siddhakama* 
having nothing to want. 
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Such a spirit naturally loses himself in an ecstasy of love for his 
God like of which we fail to comprehend at our present level of exis¬ 
tence. God is the Bource of truth, beauiy and goodness. The world, 
as we find, is true because of His truth, beautiful because of His 
beauty and good because of His goodness. Minus Him, it is untrue, 
ugly and evil. Love for others is, in essence, love for one’s own 
self. God is the supreme Self of all selves. So attraction for or 
attachment to Him is automatic and spontaneous, once the shadow 
of ‘Avidya’ is removed through ethical discipline and philosophic 
wisdom. Logically therefore, Bhaktiyoga or the cult of devotion 
and love comes next to Karmayoga or Jnanayoga. But this does not 
mean denial of independence to Bhaktiyoga as an original method of 
approach to the Supreme. Man does not live in parts or fraction. 
The whole of being is involved in the study and quest of the whole 
of reality. Thinking, feeling and willing, corresponding to Jnana, 
Bhakti and Karma, are not in a stage of juxtaposition—one to the 
other. While maintaining their distinctiveness as methods of 
approach, they anticipate and supplement one another. Jfiana 
without love and service is dry. Love, self-centred and uncontrolled 
by reason, fans lower passions in a man. Lastly karma, devoid of 
jnana and compassion for others, leads to greater bondage of soul to 
the body. The difference is one of degree only with regard to the 
predominance of the one over the other two. 

As in human relation, so in the relation of man with his God, 
the tie of love is the strongest and perhaps the softest too of all the 
ties hitherto known to us. Here the moral struggle, religious 

restlessness and intellectual quickenings-all cease to exist. In an 

atmosphere of spiritual quietude, the devotee and his God get closer 
to each other in an attitude of mutual dependence and reciprocity. 
Bhakta and Bhagawan, like two relative terms, point each to the 
other. In loving his God the Bhakta loves his creation. In every 
face he finds the face of his beloved hidden. There is none whom 
he can afford to hate. He feels for his enemy, even when he strikes 
him. ‘Father, forgive them, they know not wbat they are doing’— 
is an eternal solicitation of a fife divine to his Master for the 
regeneration of his fellow beings, gone astray. He does not worry 
so much aboul his own salvation as about the redemption of tbe 
suffering humanity around him. He lives in and for lhem, atones 
for their sins and yet he is not one of them. In the midst of the 
multitude he is, in fact, a solitary being in constant communion 
with his God alone. His love for his God and God’s love for him 
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has a peculiarity, all its own, that often eludes ethical evaluation. 
Bhagawan in His attitude towards His Bhakta is more human than 
divine, more emotional than rational. 

‘Nahani basami Baikunthe Yoginam hriduye na cha 
Madbhakta yatra tisthanti tatra tistlami Narada’—I live 

not in Baikuntba nor in the heart of the yogis. I am with my 
devotees wherever they are. This aphorism indicates a differentia¬ 
tion made in favour of the devotees. The climax is reached when 
the Lord urges Arjuna to declare on oath to the world that His 
bhakta shall never perish. ‘Pratijanihi Kaunteya na me bhakta 
pranasyati’ (B.G. IX. 31 .). Of all the promises, made by the Lord 
in the Gita, this is probably the most heartening one. It surpasses 
all others in beatitude and its far-reaching effects on the psychosis 
of man. It brings hope to the hopeless, strength to the weak and 
gives a push ahead to the spirit already on way to self-realisation. 



GROWTH OF PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 

Sri Nimai Ch. Nag Chowdhury, M.A., LL.B. 

The object of this article is to describe in outline the parliamen¬ 
tary system of Government obtaining in India. Parliamentary form of 
Government was for the first time introduced under what are popularly 
known as the Reforms of 1919 associated with the names of 
Mr. Montagu and Mr. Chelmsford. But before discussing about the 
Reforms of 1919 I should like to, by way of introduction, deal with the 
system of Government obtaining in India, before the introduction of 
the Reforms of 1919. 

In November 1905, Lord Minto entered upon his duties as 
Viceroy of India in ihe place of Lord Ourzon. Lord Morley was 
entrusted with the duties of the Secretary of States for Tndia from the 
mouth of December in the same year. Both Lord Morley and Lord 
Minto felt that India could not be governed any more in the existing 
spirit, for a new spirii was growing and spreading over India. The 
appearance of a partially representative form of Government which 
was sought to be introduced in India through Acts preceding the 
Indian Councils Act, 1909, found expression under what are 
popularly known as the Reforms of 1909. The number of additional 
members of the Provincial Legislative Councils as well as of the 
Central Legislature was increased. The size and functions of the 
Legislative Councils were also increased. A separate set of regulations 
in regard to the method of election was provided for each Legislative 
Council. The elective principles were effectively admitted under the 

t 

Reforms of 1909. The Reforms of 1909 also provided for a non¬ 
official majority in the Provincial Legislative Councils. Non-official 
members were allowed to move resolutions, to discuss budgets and 
even to call divisions on them Supplementary questions were allowed 
in the Legislative Councils. But all said and done, the Reforms of 
1909 did not provide for a responsible Government in India. Respon¬ 
sibility which constitutes the very ‘salt’ of popular Government 
was not admitted in the scheme. 

The elective principles as were introduced through the Reforms of 
1909 discarded the idea of general franchise or direct election except 
in the case of the Mohammedans. A primary voter in a general const!- 
lo-aoiep—yn 
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tnency had no direct connection whatsoever with the members who 
used to sit in the Legislative Councils. It was sought under the 
Reforms of 1909 to provide “representation by types and classes rather 
than areas and numbers’'. Separate electorate was introduced and 
property qualification was imposed upon voters. Again, the non-official 
majority in the provinces except in Bengal was “not an actual one but 
only a seeming one’’. The executive under the Reforms of 1909 was 
irremovable. Final responsibility regarding Indian a Hairs rested with 
Whitehall. Lord Morley had no hesitation to confess in his letter to 
Lord Minto, “Not one whit more than you do I think it desirable or 
oven conceivable to adapt .English political institutions to the nations 
who inhabit India.” Lord Moilev further denied in a statement in 
the House of Lords on the 17th Decern tier, 1908 that the Reforms 
“were in any sense step fmvards Parliamentary Government”. “If it 
could be said”, he added, “that tin’s chapter of Reforms led directly or 
necessarily upio the establishment of a Pailimnentary System in India. 
I for one would have nothing at all to do with it. If my existence, 
either officially or corporeally, were prolonged twenty times Joogev than 
either of them is likely to be, Parliamentary System in India is not tlie 
goal to which I for one moment would aspire.” 

But in the interest of truth, we must also he at one with the 
authors of the Joint Report when they say that “the features of the 
Reforms of J909, do constitute a decided step forward on a road leading 
at no distant period to a stage at which the question of responsible 
government was bound to present itself.” 

Within five years of the in trod u tion of the Morley-Minto 
Reforms, the war broke out and this changed the political situation in 
India, almost beyond recognition. The Gadhr party which had its 
origin in America under the leadership of liar Dayal planned to run 
arms and ammunition in Tndia. Mrs. Annie Besaut started 
the Home Rule movement. The Morley-Minto Reforms could 
satisfy neither the moderates led by Gokhale nor the extremists 
led by Tilak The declaration of war against Turkey led to the 
Khilafat movement. The Government of India got involved in the 
Great War by Royal Declaration. Indian troops fought gallantly 
alongside of British armies in various parts of the w/rrld and much 
material support had been contributed. Indian forces hastened to 
East Africa, Egypt, to Mauritius, the Cameroons, Aden, Somaliland 
and to other theatres of war. India expected due reward for thus 
'showing her solidarity with and loyalty to the Empire. There wail a 
full-throated demand for the liberalisation of the existing political 
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institutions having as its goal full self-government on the part of the 
Indian people. 

Mf. Montague, the then Secretary of State for t India did not 
allow to grow grass under his feet. He reached India early in 
November, 1917. He toured all over India and in collaboration 
with Lord Chelmsford, the Governor General of India, drafted a 
Report on Indian constitutional Reforms. Toe Joint Report, was 
followed by the appointment of three Committees to work out those 
principles in detail. Tho committees were briefly known as the 
Franchise Committee, tho Functions Committee and the Committee 
on Home administration of Indian Affair.-,. The first two Com¬ 
mittees were presided over by Lord Southborough and the third 
Committee was presided over by Lord Crewe. “Bi iadiy speaking 
the Jt. Report, tho Reports of the three eo ninitlees. and the 
views of the Government of India, tli i Provincial Governments and 
the Imperial Government thereon Ivuamo the basis of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill which was introduced in the House of Commons 
early 'in July I9U by th > !d j, .Teftry of .State for India” and which 
only outlined "the main Features of the changes contemplated, but 
leaving the changes themselves to he worked out in detail in the 
form of rules.” The Bill was reGirel to a Joint Select Committee 
of bo!h Houses of In > p.iiM.imcid. The Comm ; ttee was presided 
over by Lord Selborno. The Bill, as it emerged from the Jt. Select 
Committee in December 1919, was pissed by the Parliament as tho 
Government of India Act 1919. Obviously technically speaking, the 
Government of India Act 1919 was only an amending Act. "Under 
Sec. 45 of the Act of 1919, the Government of India Act 1915, as 
amended by the Acts of 1910 and 1919 was known simply as the 
Government of India Act.” 

The authors of the Jt. Report were pretty convinced that “Indians 
must be enabled in so far as they attain responsibility to determine 
lor themselves what they want done.” The authors of the Joint 
Report therefore asserted that ‘‘there should be as far as possible 
complete popular control in local bodies and the largest possible 
independence for them of outside control” 3 . 

In the provincial sphere dyarchy was suggested to be introduced. 
In certain functions of Govt, transfer of responsibility was recom¬ 
mended while reserving control over* others. But no amount of 
responsibility was proposed to be introduced in the Centre. The 
Government of India in the opinion of the authors of the Jt. Report 
should remain responsible to the Parliament. It was further suggested 
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that the Control of Parliament and the Secretary of State for 
India over the Government of India and provincial Governments 
should be relaxed. These principles as advocated by the authors of 
the Joint Report formed the keystone of the edifice known as the 
Government of India Act 1919. 

Subjects for administration were classified as Provincial and 
Central. The Provincial subjects were further divided into Trans¬ 
ferred and Reserved subjects. The guiding principle of the division 
of Provincial subjects into transferred and Reserved was according 
to the authors of the Jt. Report “to include in the transferred list 
those departments which afford most opportunity for local knowledge 
and social service, those in which Indians have shown themselves to 
be keenly interested, those in which mistakes which may occur 
though serious would not be irremediable and those which stand 
most in need of development”. 

In the Centre a bicameral legislature was introduced. British 
India became divided for administrative convenience mio 9 major 
and 8 minor provinces. Burma with effect from Jan. 2, 1923 became 
a Governor’s province. The franchise system was intended to be 
broad-based. Official majority was dispensed with in the Centre. 

But despite everything, the Reforms of 1919 did not introduce 
a full responsible government in India. It is of common kn jwledge 
that in a system of responsible government each member of the 
administration is responsible for the discharge of his duties to his 
uperiors in the departments and ultimately to the Minister. The 
Minister himself remains responsible to the Legislature which may 
express disapproval of his conduct or his policy, then if the matter 
is important the Minister resigns. The Legislature itself is respon¬ 
sible to the electorate. 

. Under the Reforms of 1919, the autocratic character of the 
Government still continued so far as the Central and Provincial re¬ 
served subjects were concerned. In the Centre there was not even 
the pretence of responsibility. None of the members of the Executive 
Council of the Governor General was responsible to the Central 
Legislature constitutionally. It is upon the electorate that the frame¬ 
work of responsible Government is based. But under the Reforms 
of 1909 in a country inhabited by teeming millions only six 
million of people were given the right to vote. Dyarchy admitted a 
half-way house between autocracy and responsible government. The 
constitutional bifurcation which was brought out by Dyarchy was 
not in accordance with the spirit of responsibility. The Governor 
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had the power of certification and restoration. The elementary 
condition of Parliamentary Government demands removal of a minister 
by the vote of popular representation whose confidence he is supposed 
to possess. But this was impossible under the Reforms of 1919 as 
the executive remained irremovable However all said and done, under 
the Reforms of 1919 the provinces were given the largest measure 
of independence, legislative, administrative and financial at lc-ast in 
the sphere of transferred subjects. The Central Legislature was 
further enlarged and made more representative in character. 

The Congress under the influence of Mahatma Gandhi desired 
to work out the 1919 constitution but the subsequent changed political 
situation created bitter feelings about the Imperial power in the minds 
of the Indian people. The Jallian-walla-Bagh incident and the 
actions of Colonel O’Deyer burnt into the very hearts of the Indian 
people. 

The Indian Statutory Commission visited India in the year 1927 
and reviewed the operation of the Reforms of 1919 The Statutory 
Commission was appointed by the.British parliament with the approval 
of all the parties in (he State of Englanl. The Simon Commission 
in its Report recommended an All-India Federation. Indian opinion 
was antagonised at the decision of the Parliament to appoint 
Mr. Simon as the Chairman of the said Commission. On hist October, 
1929, His Excellency the Viceroy Lord Irwin issued a statement in 
the Parliament indicating his decision to hold a Round Tablo Con¬ 
ference to satisfy’Indian agitation. The First Session of the Round 
Table Conference concluded in January, 1931. The Congress boycotted 
the first session of the R.T. Conference. At las( an agreement was 
reached between Gandhi and Irwin and ultimately Congress participa¬ 
ted in the Conference. In the Lahore session of the National Congress 
held in 1929 Congress passed a resolution making full independence 
the goal of India. The First session of the R.T. Conference which 
met at London in 1930 was represented by 89 members. The second 
session of the Round Table Conference was held in the autumn of 1931 
and was attended by Gandhi as the only representative of Congress. 

In the year 1932 the third session of the R.T. Conference was held. 
The proposals of these conferences were duly framed and published 
in a White Paper early in 1933. These proposals outlined in the 
White Paper were again referred to a Joint Committee of both Houses 
of the Parliament over which Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy of India 
presided. The Committee presided over by Lord Linlithgow submitted 
its report towards the close of the year 1984. On the basis of the 
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Report of the Joint Select Committee a Bill known as Government of 
India Bill 1935 was introduced in the parliament and became an 
Act with little alterations and amendments on 2nd of August, 1935. 
The Government of India Act 1935 abolished Dyarchy from the pro¬ 
vincial sphere and introduced largely full responsible government in 
the provinces. It introduced dyarchy at the Centre. The Governor 
General under the said Act could exercise his ‘individual judgment’ 
in certain cases. He could also act in his discretion. In short, the 
Government of India Act 1935 partially introduced a responsible 
government at the Centre and provided for a federation and introduced 
large responsible government in the provinces. But due to the out¬ 
break of 2nd World War the constitution as envisaged under 1935 was 
practically suspended in the Centre. “The Government of India Act 
1935 could not function and the Government of India continued to 
be constituted till the 14th of August, 1947 as before 1935 under 
certain provisions of Government of India Act (otherwise repealed) 
continued in force by section 317 of the said Act of 1935 taken along 
with the 9th schedule thereto.” 

The next phase in ihe growth of Parliamentary Government in 
India was created by the Indian Independence Act 1947. On and from 
1947 full and responsible government was established both at the 
Centre and in Provinces of the Dominion of India. The Indian 
Independence Act 1947 provided for the adaptat ion from the original 
Government of India Act 1935. Into a new Government of India 
Act 1935 to meet the now requirements arising out of the transfer of 
powers from British to Indian hands. On the 26th of January, 1950 
the Republic of India was inaugurated as envisaged by the Constitution 
of India adopted on 26th November, 1949 by the Indian Constituent 
Assembly. 
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The Art of Spiritual Healing —by Joel S. Goldsmith, Published by M/s 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, London, W.C.l, 
Price 12/6 net. pp. 190. 

Mr. J. S. Goldsmith is well known as the author of The Infinite Way, 
Living the Infinite Way and The Art of Meditation in addition to tho 
work under review. This book contains an exposition of the principles of 
healing as well as a manual of practice. It has been rightly claimed by 
tho publisher that the book is comprehensive in its scope and non- 
denonmiuational in treatment. Many ministers and laymen in all religious 
groups particularly thoso in the Orient, have shown renewed interest in the 
art and practice of spiritual healing throughout the ages and this book 
throws a flood of light on the subject. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part one deals with Spiritual 
Healing and its principles. Part two discusses Spiritual Healing and the 
role of treatment. Part three deals with Spiritual Healing and it practices 
while Part four concludes with Spiritual Healing without words or thoughts. 
‘The world is not in need of a now religion, nor is the world in need of a 
new philosophy: What the world needs is healing and regeneration’so 
begins Mr Goldsmith and rightly. 

Tho book is nicely printed and the get up is excellent. We commend 
the book to the reading public. 


B. K. 
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Students and Constructive Work 

Dr. K. D. Shrimali, Union Minister for Education, said in the 
conference of Vice-Chancellors of Indian Universities which met at 
Khadakvasla (Poona) in last June that he strongly supported the 
scheme of national service for students which would make it. incum¬ 
bent on them to put in an additional year of social service to complete 
their education i i school. He said that it was not the Government's 
intention to hustle through the scheme, nor had the Government any 
ulterior political considerations behind it. He told the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors of the Universities gathered at the Poona Conference that the 
scheme should be accepted or rejected on its merits. It must be 
justified on educational grounds and in the context of our educational 
needs and requirements. Dr. Shrimali further said that an inter- 
Ministerial working group had been set up to work out the details of 
the scheme. One criticism against the scheme was that at a time 
when country uas in the process o.f rapid economic development, it 
was wasteful to add another year of national serviej. This criticism 
seemed to be based on the assumption that students leaving the school 
and the Univeisity graduates were in such demand that it would 
retard the progress of the country if their period of educational training 
was prolonged b\ a year. But the facts appeared to be otherwise. 
Surveys of unemployment at the district level indicated that a signi¬ 
ficant proportion of those registered as unemployed were educated 
youth’s. The number of such youths was increasing rapidly as educa¬ 
tion expanded in the countryside. With this situation in view, it 
may be seriously considered whether it will not be a better national 
investment to keep boys and girls engaged for another year in nation 
building activities rather than to allow.them to remain without work 
and employment with the inevitable feeling of despondency and 
frustiation. 



SIotificatiQtts 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/2614/13 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notifiod for general information that the Krisbnatb College, Berhampore 
Lae been affiliated in (a) Compulsory English, Bengali Vernacular, Sanskrit-, History, 
Civics, Logic, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistiy, Botany and Biology to the Pre-University 
standard; (b) English ^General), Bengali (Compuleory'', Alternative Bengali, Soecial 
English (Pasi and Honour)), Elective Bengali (Pass’, Economics (Pass and Honours), 
Political Science (Pass), History (Pa's & Honours), Philosophy (Pass and Honours), Sanskrit 
(Pasa) anJ Mathematics (Pass & Hons.) to the B.A. standard of the Three-Year Degree 
Course and (c) Physics (Pass A Honoirs), Chemistry (Pass & Hons.), Mathematics (Pass & 
Hons.) and Botany (Pass) to the B Sc standard of the Three-Year Degree Course, with 
effect from the session 1960-61, t.e., with permission to present candidates in the above- 
named subjects at the examinations mentioned from 1961 (Pre-University) and 1963 (3 Year 
Degree Coursee in Arte, Science and not earlier. 

Senate House, Calcutta. D. Chakravarti, 

The 24th June, I960. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/‘2587/91-A 111. 

It is hereby notified for gen tal information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Sripat Singh College, Jiuganj, lias been affiliated in (a) English (Compulsory), 
Bengali (Vern.), History, San-kiii, Logic, Civics, Commercial Geography, Commercial 
Arithmetic and Bookkeeping, Maths italics, Physics and Chemistry to the Pre-University 
standard; (6) English (Genera!), Bengali Vernacular (Compulsory), History, Sanskrit, 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Economics, and Political Science to the B.A. (Pass) standard of 
the Three-Year Degree course; (c) Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to the B.8c. (Pass) 
standard of the Three-Year Degree Course, with effect from the session 1960-61, t.e., with 
permission to present candidates in the above named subjects at the examinations men¬ 
tioned, from 1961 (Pie-University and 1963 (3 Year Degree Course in Arts & Science) 
and not earlier. 

Senate House, Calcutta. D, Chakravarti, 

The 24th June, 1960. Registrar* 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/2638/l34*Affl. 

It is hereby notified for general information that the Midnapore Women's College has 
been affiliated in (oi English (compulaoryi. Beugali Vernacular, Elective Bengali, Elements 
of Economics and Civics, Logic, History, Sanskrit, Commercial Geography, Mathematics, 
Physics and Chemistry to ths Pre-University standard; (b) English (General), Bengali 
(Compulsory), Elective Bengali, Alternative Bengali Vernacular, Economics, Political 
Science, History, Sanskrit, Philosophy and Mathematics to the B.A; Pass standard of the 
Three Year Degree Course; and (c) Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to the B So. Pass 
standard of the Three-Year Degree Course, with effect from the session 1960*31, is., with 
permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations men¬ 
tioned, front 1961 (Pre-University) and 1963 (3 Year Degree Course) and not earlier. 

Senate House, Calcutta. D. Chakravarti. 

The 28th Jane, I960, Registrar. 

ll-2O10P-Vn 
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West Bengal 


Calcutta—16 


No. C/59/38. 3rd November, 1959. 

From Sri B. Baaerjee, M.Sc., Deputy Secretary, Board of Secondary Education, 
West Bengal, 77/2, Park Street, Calcutta—16. 

To The Head? of all recoguised High Schools, West Bengal- 

A list of cindidates against whom action has been taken by the Board for adopting 
unfair means or for breach of discipline uni decorum at the School Final Examination held 
in March, 1951 and at the Compartmental School Final Examination held in August, 1969 
is given on the following pages, f >r information an I neoesssry action. 

B. Banerjee, 
Deputy Secretary. 

1959 Syllabus 

List of candidates against whom action has been taken for adopting unfaii means, or 
for breach of discipline and decorum at the School Final Examination, 1959. 

fal The examination of the following candidates for the year 1959 has been cancelled. 


Boll No. 


Name 


School 


Balur 

-18 

Balur 

61 

Balur 

97 

Balur 

111 

Basir 

321 

Bishuu (I) 

114 

Biehnu Hi 

IC1 

Dub 

84 

Egra 

40 

Icha 

150 

Jal 

191 

Jal 

192 

Jay 

25 

Kemal 

15 

Mem 

68 

Mem 

69 

Raghubari 

74 

Raghubari 

75 

Bang (8P) P 77 

SerF 

27 

Siii 

99 

Cent B 

63 


Salysnarayan Mandal, S/o. Lute Sadhu 
Charsn Mandal 

Nikbilkrisbna Majumdar, S/o. Narendra 
Nath Majumdar 

Kalidaa Sarkar S/o Minindra M jhaii Sarkar 


Bireodranath Mandal, S/o. Kisbori Kanta 
Maridal 

Pradoshkumar Mukhopadhyay, S/o. Sanksh 
Kum .r Mukhopadhyay 
Mangalchandra Beara, S/o. Late Bbim 
Chandra Beara 

Haridas Pal, S/o. Sarada Prasad Pal 
Pafitpiban Gh f ’sh, S/o. Krishuskinkar Ghosh 

Narayanchandra Sau, S/o. Nilkantba Stu 

Benimadhab Naha. S/o. Chuniial Naha 

Mukulcbandra De, S/o. Sacbinara Mohan De 

rtanjitkumar Guhaniyogi S/c. Dliirendra 
Mohan Guhaniyogi 

Jyotirmay Mandal, S/o. Late Rasoinoy 
Mandal 

Muktibrata Deb, S/o. Tarmi Kumar Deb 

Madanmohan Modak, S/o. Jagabandhu Modak 

Babipraea- na Chatidhuri, S/o. Late Jashoda- 
nandan Chaudburi 

Sabadeb Maiti, 8/o. Satjacharan Maiti 

Dipakjyoti Vfaiti, S/o. Babjndra Kumar Maiti 
Jyotirindra Pandit, S/o, Nani Gopal Pandit 
llaihaiani Lahiri, D/o. Sarnath Lahiri 

Vijaynatayan Sbukia, S/o. Baj Namyan 
Shukla 

Madanmohan Palchaudhuri, S/o. Benoy 
Kriahna Palchaudhuri 


Lalitmohan Adarsba 
Ucheha Vidyalaya 
Balurgbat 
Ditto 

Harekrishna High 
School Khaepur, tWest 
Dinajpurl 

Jaiclmidlal F.agati 
Vidyacbakra, Brim ghat 
Bitliari Kaliprasanna 
High School '21 Pgs.) 

B edua High School 
Pankura 
Ditto 

Nakraconda High 
School, Birbhum 
Mangala Academy, 
Midnapur 

Garulia Mill High School 
24 Pargauas 
Falakata High School 
Jalpaiguri 
Ditto 

T. 8 Saoatan High 
School 24 Pnrganas 
Kamalpur Govt. High 
School Tripura 
Maudalgram High 
School Burdwan 
Ditto 

Tulia Bitala Model High 
School Midnapur 
* Ditto 

Bengal Academy Rangoon 
Ramesb Chandra Girla 
High School, Berampore 
Siliguri Hindi High 
School Dt, Darjeeling 
Sadhak Rampraead ft 
Bhakta Satyachatan 
Srimani Institution 
Calcutta 
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1 & 60 J 


Roll No. 


Name 


School 


North R 164 Prabhaechandra Jana, 8/o. Satisb Chandra Sbyambazar Vidyasagar 
Jana School. Calcnita 

North R 206 Ajitkumar Goswami, S/o. Kripanath Goswaini Ditto 

South C 52 Sucbitfeumar Bandyopadbyay, S/o. Sunil Mobini Moban Uohcha 

Kumar Bandyopadhyay Vidyalaya, Calcutta 

(5) The examination of the following candidatea for the year 195!) liaa been cancelled 
and they : ave been debarred from appearing at the School Final Examination to be held 
in the year I960. 

Roll No. Name School 


Basir 

60 

Bishnn (I) 

77 

Dharm 

13 

Din 

31 

Din 

43 

Diu 

57 

Hug 

48 

Hug 

49 

Icha 

35 

Kalyani 

9 

Ka'ynni 

124 

Ranch 

188 

Rang (SP) P 35 

Sii 

87 

Cent E 

76 

Cent N 

100 

North G 

127 

North R 

157 

South ZC 

107 


Anilktmiar Mukhopa Ihyav, Shi. Provash 
Chandra Mukhopadhyay 

Sumlkumar Dnyaii, S/o. Bholanath Duyari 

Rancndrachandra Ray, S/o. Late Surendra 
Chandra Ray 

Md. Afjal Hossain Miah, S/o. Late Alcim- 
uddm Miali 

Subalchandia Saha, S/o Tustalal Saha 

Heme ndrakunrur Adhikari, 8/o. Balaram 
Adhiknri 

A;iikumar Sa.kur, S/o. Sudhir Kumar Sarkar 

Sibapruead Pramanik, 8/o. Mallick Chandra 
Pnimanik 

Rariiknabna Mandal, S/o. Pancbanan 
Mandal 

Arjunchandrft De, S/o Nibaran Chandra De 

Dtibabrata Drs, S/o Jite id r a NYh Daa 

MflDobar Das. S/o. Raim haran Das 

Ma'icndra U Ktwal S/o Umusankar M. 
fiscal 

M •hnimna I Asraf Hoss iiu S/o. Mohammad 
Hess in ’ 

Asokkumar Chakrabarli, S/o. Late Ajit 
Kuruar Chakrabarti 

Dasharath Prasad Goor, S/o. Jagmoban 
Prasad Goor 

Dilipkurnar Pal, S/o Jnanendra Natb Pal 

Ratankumar Bandyopadbyay, S/o. Radhika 
Bandyrpadhyay 

Cbittaranjan Ray, S/o. Nagendra Nath Ray 


Badurii L.M 8 High 
School 21 Parganas 
Bankisale Akshoy Kumar 
In titution Benkura 
Dharrnauagar B.B. 
Institution, Tripura 
Vivekananda Bidja 
Mandir, Coochbebar 
Ditto 

Deochari II. 8chool 
Coochbebar 

Duraurdaha Dhrubananda 
High School Hoogbly 
Ditto 

Sridbar Bansidhar High 
School 24 Parganae 
Gayeahpur Netaji 
Vidyamandir, Nadia 
Rampias8d H School 
Kanchrapara 
Sliree Mandliari High 
School, Kanchrapara 
Indian Eduiation Society 
Central School, Rangoon 
Bilwo*war II. School 
Burdwan 
Metropolitan Ins. 

Bow bazar Br., Cal, 
The Oriental Training 
Academy, Calcutta 
Manohar Academy 
Belgachia, Calcutta 
Sbyambazar Vidyasagar 
School, Calcutta 
Jadavpur Bastubara 
Vidyapith Jadavpur, 
Calcutta 


196S Syllabue 

List of Candidatea against whom action bus been taken for adopting unfair means, or 
for breach of discipline and decorum at the Sch ol Final Examination, 1959. 

fa) The examination of the following candidates for the year 1959 has been cancelled. 


Roll No, 

Name 

School 

Agar PW 

278 

Gopiraman Debbarma, S/o. Late Maugal 
Chandra Debbarma 

Private Student 

Balur F.PW 14 

Mira Ghosh, D/o. Sar&t Chandra Ghosh 

Ditto 

R&lur FP 

19 

Chapalarani Ghosh, D/o. Sudhanya Ghoah 

Ditto 

Balur PW 

16 

Sasankasckhar Ghosh, R/o. Harendrn Nath 
* Ghosh 

Ditto 

Balur PW 

sa 

Ganeshchandra Sarkar, S/o. Radhagibinda 
Nath Sarkar 

Ditto 

Balur PW 

66 

Dhirendranatb Maitra, S/o. Jogendra Nath 
Maitra 

Ditto 

Balur PW 

5B 

Dhirendranath Sarkar, S/o. Puiin Chandra 
Sarkar 

Ditto 

Balur PW 

70 

Asimchandca Bara, S/o. Abinaah Chandra 
Ban 

Ditto 
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Roll No, Name School 

Balur PW 72 Asutosh Satkar, S/o. L®te Surendra Nath Private Student 

Sarkar 

Balur PW 105 Gurupada Mandal, S/o Gopeawar Mandal Ditto 

Bainr PW 109 Farendranath Sarkar, S/o, Maheudra Noth Ditto 

Sarkar 

Balur PW 130 Tnlai Prasad, S/o. Ram Narsyan Prasad Ditto 

Balur PW 138 Sardar Gopalchaudra Mahato, S/o. Domon Ditto 

Chandra Mahata 

Balur PW 140 Gopalehandra Barman, S/o. Rasaraj Barman Ditto 

Balur PW 145 Nripendrackandra Sarkar, S/o. Late Cbaru Ditto 

Chandra Sarkar 

Balur PW 154 Dhirendianalh Chaudhuri, S/o. Late Krishna Ditto 

Lai Cbaudhnri 

Balur PW 159 Md. Jiar Uddm Ahmed, S/o. Maulavi Ditto 

Khushiruddin 

Balur P 48 Jitendranath Mandal, S/o. Jogabandhu Mandal Ditto 

Balur P 65 Abanindianath Knndu, S/o. Nanigopal Kundu Ditto 

Balur t‘ 67 Rabindranath Das, S/o, Surondranath Das Ditto 

Balur P 59 Nueudranarh Nag. S/o. Mauindranath Nag Ditto 

Balur P 66 Kannkshyadban Basak, S/o Kaabidhan Baeak Ditto 

Balur P 76 Habibar Raharonn, S/o. Ntd. Faalur Rahaman Ditto 

Bank PW 116 Sindbusekhar Mukhopadhyay, S/o. Late Motilal Ditto 

Mnkhopadbyay 

Bank PW 129 Snnibas Sarkar, S/o Late Prasannakumar Sarkar Ditto 

Bank PW 130 Nareschar dra Bandyopadhyay, S/o Narayan Ditto 

Chandra Bandyopadhyay 

Bank PW 136 Tulsidas Sarkar, S/o. Bi;oy Krishna Sarkar Ditto 

Barrack PZ 69 Sudinkumar Cbattopadhyay, S/o. Haraprasad Ditto 

Chaftopadhyay 

Basir P 8 Baukimchandta Mandal, S/o. Tarapada Mandal Ditto 

Baair P 56 Jaydeb Biswas, S/o. Satish Chandra Biswas Ditto 

Basir P 123 Sactichidanaudu Ghosh, S/o. Dlurendrauath Ghosh Ditto 

Birb PW 20 Baidyaratli Cbattopadhyay, S/o Sadanando Ditto 

Cbattopadhyay 

Bishnu (I) PW 162 Bhriguiarn Siuha, 8/o Nskill Chandra Sinha Ditto 

Bur PW 155 Nirnaip.’da Gliosh, S/o. Sitiseharidra Ghosh Ditto 

Cont P 70 Sunilkutnar B-isu S/o. Atmilya Chandra Basu Ditto 

Coo P 36 Kanailel Pal, S/o. Suresh Chandra Pal Ditto 

Dain PW 91 Sanatkumar Chakrabarti, S/o. Nandalal Ditto 

Chakrabarti 

Dban PW 20 Aruarkurnar Dan, S/o. Ajitkumar Dan Ditto 

Dhan P 1 Dilipkumar Chaudhuri, S/o. Kalinath Ditto 

Chaudhuri 

Dhan P 20 Pabitrakumar R.iy, S/a. Jitendia Nath Ray Ditto 

Dban P 25 Harisadban Hajra, S/o Giridbari Hajra Ditto 

Dha P 26 Anjaubumar Mandal, S/o. Anil Bsran Mandal Ditto 

Dbartn PW 1 Brajabasi Chaudhuri, 8/o. Late Pratapcbandra Ditto 

Chaudhuri 

Dharm*PW 17 Bbuposcbandra Haycbaudburi, S/o. Late Ditto 

SaraUjhandra Raychaudhuri 

Diam P 219 Syed Abdul Latif, S/o. Syed Ebad All Ditto 

Egra PW 107 Gokulehandra A dak, S/o. Shyamaprasad Adak Ditto 

Garh PW 39 fuhbaschandra Gborai, 8/o. Panchanan Ghorai Ditto 

Hetain PW 9 Narayancha.idra Sen, S/o. Modan Mohan Sen Ditto 

Hetaru PW 20 Syed Hanif AJi, S/o. Syed Kaaam Ali Ditto 

How FPWC 119 BaDt P.iy, D/o Late Kshetra Mohan Ray Ditto 

Jangi PW 63 Biswanath Das, S/o. Mohinimohan Das Ditto 

Ranch PW 156 Kanailal Lodh, S/o. Late Dinesh Chandra Ditto 

Lodh 

Ranch PW 157 Haripada Sarkar, S/o. Late Parsanath Sarkar Ditto 

Ranch PW 168 Binoybhusban Lodh, S/o. Late Dinesh Chandra Ditto 

Lodh 

Ranch PW 169 Bbolanatb Das, S/o. Aautosh Das Ditto 

Ranch PW 170 Rabindranath Cbattopadhyay, S/o. Upendranath Ditto 

Chattopndbyay 

Ka qo h PW 004 Mytnindracbandra Adhikari, S/o. Late Hiralal Ditto 

Adhikari 
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Roll No. 


Nome 


Ranch PW 905 

Ranch PW 

906 

Ranch PW 

909 

Ranch PW 

252 

Ranch PW 

254 

Ranch PW 

255 

Ranch PW 

256 

Ranch PW 

257 

Ranch PW 

258 

Ranch PW 

259 

Ranch PW 

260 

Ranch PW 

298 

Ranch PW 

299 

Ranch P 

14 

Rat PW 

187 

Rat PW 

171 

Rat PW 

221 

Rat P 

8 

Rat P 

4 

Rat P 

64 

Rat P 

72 

Rat P 

73 

Kat P 

74 

Kat P 

92 

Kat P 

93 

Lai PW 

27 

Lai PW 

30 

Mahi PW 

11G 

Mahi PW 

117 

Mahi PW 

118 

Mid P 

77 

Mura PW 

30 

Mura PW 

31 

Mura PW 

32 

Mura PW 

33 

Mura PW 

34 

Mure l‘W 

57 

Mura PW 

58 

Mura PW 

61 

Mura PW 

62 

Mura PW 

63 

Mura PW 

64 

Mura PW 

66 

Muia PW 

66 

Mura PW 

68 

Mura P W 

69 

Mura PW 

72 

Mura PW 

78 

Mura PW 

78 

Mura PW 

86 

Mura PW 

88 

Mura PW 

89 

Mora PW 

91 

Mura PW 

.99 


Mangalchandra Mallik, S/o. Fakircband Mallik 
Dilipkumar Sarkar, S/o. Pyarirnohan Serkar 
Badalchnndra Chaudburi, S/o Late Purnachandra 
Cbaudburi 

Ganrisankar Sau. S/o. Ajodhya Sau 
Siodayal Prasad, S/o. Indrasan Raut 
Srikrhbna Sarma, S/o. Kalika Miatri 
Rameeb Prasad. S/o. Ramsuratb Prasad 
Ramananla Sau, S/o Kalapnath Sau 
Lakshminarayaa Ray, 8/o. Ramlakban Ray 
Jagntiurenira Lai, S/o Cbandradeo Prasad 
Shantdeo Sarnia, S/o. Lite Raghunath Sarma 
Arunkumar Mitra, S/o. Suresbchandra Mitra 
Sarniikomar Milramuetapbi, S/o. Dinabandhu 
Mitramusiaphi 

Nimailal Ghosb, S/o. Gopalchandra Ghosh 
Adhirkumar Pal, 8/o. Late Bidbu Bhushan Pal 
Haridulal Sarkar, S/o Panchanan Sarkar 
Sankaracbaryya Prarnauib, S/o Late Pasupati 
P/amanik 

BimGkumar Ghosh, S/o Kurendranath Gboah 
Birendranath Chandra, S/o. Late Mahabbarafc 
Chandra 

Sukumar Konar, S/o. Atuikrishna Iiouar 
Kalikumar Ghosh, S/o. Abanibanta Ghosb 
Debaprasad Das, S/o. Late Itadhakishan Das 
Modanmohan flhoshal, S/o Jugabandhu Ghoshal 
Bimahe Bhattuchnrya, S/o Sibdas Bhattachsrya 
Gopalchandra Ghosb, S/o. IL mebandra Ghosh 
Md. Abu Bakkur Sk. S/o. Ahasnn Pandit 
Ginnani Hoeeaii). S/o. Mobarnk Mandal 
Banamali Pa!, S/o Ha*i«hc’>andra Pal 
Bhagyadbar Bliunya, S/o. Late Gangadbar 
Bhunya 

Mansranjan Pranianik, S/o. Gunadhar Chandra 
Pramunik 

Amalkumav Ghosh, S/o, Late Harish Chandra 
Ghosh * 

Ardhendukurnar Sarkar, S/o. Anindalal Sarkar 
Aeiri'ananda Majurndar, S/o Raidyanatb Majurndar 
Dayalchandra Das, S/o, Late Pauchugopal Das 
Sankarcbandra Datta, S/o. Sachchidananda Datta 
Gaurgopal Bandjopadhyay, S/o. Late Nanigopel 
Bandyopadbyay 

Sukumar Pal, S/o. Late Saktipada Pal 
Krishna Gopal Ghosb, S/o. Nunibbustian Ghosh 
Arabinda Chakrabarti, S/o Saradmdu Chakrabarti 
Santikunaar Chattopadhyay, S/o. Sibchandra 
Chattopadbyay 

Purnondu Chattopadhyay, S/o. Prabodh Chandra 
Chattopadbyay 

Sunilkumar Bhattacharya, S/o. Late Janardan 
Bbattacharya 

Manikchandra Gangopadhyay, S/o. 8haehtiram 
Gangopadhyay 

Sailendranath Sarkar, S/o. Subodhkumar Sarkar 
Sibsankar Das, S/o Late Jogea Chandra Das 
Sudhirkumar Raycbaudhuri, S/o. Sarat Chandra 
Raycbaudhuri 

Geurch&nd Majurndar, S/o. Raralal Majurndar 
Biswanath De, S/o. Late Haranchandra De 
Paresnath Datta, S/o. Habulcbandra Datta 
Binaykumar Satkar, S/o. Late Banoarylal Sarkar 
Md. Doadel Hoque, S/o. Md. Nibaran Shaikh 
Dilipkumar Bandyopadbyay, S/o. Late Pumendu 
Kumar Bandyopadbyay 

Ranendraprasad Chattopadhyay, S/o. Sbyaraprasad 
Chattopadbyay 

Tejendrakumar Ghosb, S/o. Aautoah Gboah 


School 

Private Student 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Di tto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
D tto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
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Roll No, Name School 

Mura PW 93 Atmananda Maodal, F/o Late Aswini Kumar Private Student 
Mandal 

Mura PW 94 Satyanarayan Chattopadhyay, S/o LateKaniilal Ditto 

Chattopadbyoy 

Mura PW 99 Jitendrachandra Pain F/o. Gobiuda Chandra Pain Ditto 

Mura PW 97 Sailenkumar Pal, S/o Suresh Chandra Pal Ditto 

Mura PW 98 Arunkumar Ray, S/o. Ajil Kumar Ray Ditto 

Mura PW 99 Satyendranath Biswas, S/o Jamimkanta Biswas Ditto 

Port PW 31 Kaliinet Ali, S/o. Qubad Sheikh Ditto 

Ram PW 112 Md. Nazrut H que, S/o. Md. Abdur Ribaraftn Ditto 

Ram PW 119 Adilyakumar Garai, S/o. Dhwaiadhan Garai Ditto 

Ram PW 129 Aniiyakumar Mukhopadhyay, S/o Ramraojan Ditlo 

Mukhopadhyay 


Ram PW 

145 

Pnriualal Baudyopadhyay, S/o Basanta Kumar 
Bandyopadhyay 

Ditto 

Ram PW 

147 

Jagatpati Chaudhuri, S/o. Sarat Chandra 
Chaudhuri 

Ditto 

Ram PW 

171 

Abhiram Mandal, S/o. Phanibhnshan Mandal 

Ditto 

Ram PW 

184 

Amaljyoti Moni, S/o. Rarijifcan Mom 

Ditto 

Ram PW 

185 

Prafullakumar Saba, S/o. Late Sasankasekhar 
Saha 

Ditto 

Ram PW 

359 

Md. Aynal Hoque Mian, S/o. Md. Kefatullah 
Mian 

Ditto 

Ram PW 

387 

Santipada Pal, S/o. Naniyopal Tal 

Ditto 

Ram P 

127 

Satyanarayan Biswas, S/o. Mukundalal 

Biswas 

Private Student 

Ser PW 

8 

Nepalchandra Kali, S/o. Mauoranj.in Hati 

Ditto 

Gotan Subodh Memori J 
High School, Burdwa- 

Sbyam (SP» 

1 

Monoranjan Pan, S/o Girishchaudra Pan 

Shyarn PW 

41 

Seikh Mohammad Ellias, F/o. Md. Edrie 

Private Student 

Sih PW 

36 

Nityauanda Saha, S/o. Suryakanta Saha 

Ditlo 

Sili PW 

38 

Saurendranath Ghosh, S/o. Surcudra 

Nath Ghosh 

Ditto 

t 

S.i PW 

27 

Baikunthanath Pramanik, 

S/o. Madanmoban Pramanik 

Dit o 

Sri PW 

77 

Shaikh Malakuddiu, S/o. Kasder 

Rahaman , 

Ditto 

Sri PW 

95 

Sibsankar Rano, S/o. Mukundamurari 

Rano 

Ditto 

Sri PW 

98 

Jatinath Gbosb, S/o Late Knrnarish 

Chandra Ghosh 

Ditto 

Cent PWK 

5 

Mohammed Siddique, S/o. Noor Mohammed 

Ditto 

Cent PWL 

87 

Amal Kumar Bhattacharyya, S/o. Abinash 
Chandra Bhattacharyya 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cent PWR 

67 

Pratulchandra Bhattacharyya S/o. 

Atnlcbandra rhattscharyya 

Ditto 

C nt PWZG 

6 

Mohammed Yacoob, S/o. Ayoob Hajec Yacoob 

Ditto 

South (SP) C 

3 

Arunkumar Gangopadhyay, S/o. Heramba 
Kumar Gangopadhyay 

Chetla Boys’ High 
School, Calcutta 
Ditto 

Soutb.(SP) C 

5 

Cbandrakanta Datta, S/o. Ganteb Chandra 
Datta 

South (SP) C 

85 

Ramprasad Saba, S/o. Late Kai&ram Saha 

.Ditto 

South (SP) C 

90 

Syamal Bandyopadhyay, S/o. Rameshwar 
Baudyopadhyay 

Ditto 

South PWC 

33 

Bilwadal De, S/o. Late Maniklal De 

Private Student 

South PWC 

60 

Nitiakumar Das, S/o. Surath Chandra Das 

Ditto 

South PC 

4 

Dipendranareyan Chaudhuri, S/o. Late 
Beaoybhusan Chaudhuri 

Ditto 

South PWQ 

94 

Jitendrakumar Ray, S/o Late Tirthabaai 

Ray 

Ditto 

i 

South PT 

9 

Amarendranath Sardar, 8/o. Late 
Satishcbandra Sardar 

Ditto 

South PT 

11 

Biznalkuraar Rayrhaudhuri, S/o. 

Abanimohan Raycbnudhuri 

Ditto 

South PWZE 

m 

Bukhajyoti Dhargupta, S/o. Tfikfail 

Ditto 

South PWZB 

m 

Chandra Dhargupta 

Sampadkumar Chakrabarti, S/o. Makhan 
' L»1 Cbakrabarti 

Ditto 


Ditto 
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1960 ] 


Boll No. 

Name 

School 

South PVVZE 

103 

Tapankutnar Bandyopadhyay, S/o. 

Pauchkari Bandyopadhyay 

Private Student 

South PWZE 

101 

Tarunkumar Bandyopadhyay. S/o. 

Bampada Bandyopadhyay 

Ditto 

South PZG 

42 

Rabindranath Mallik, S/o. Subodbkumar 
Mallik 

Ditto 

South PZH 

42 

Balaikumar Bhattacbaryya, S/o. Late 
Pannalal Bbattacharyy a 

Ditto 

South (SP) ZV 

10 

Salllchandro Chandra, S/o. Setyanarayan 
Chandra 

Model High Schoo 1 
Calcutta 

South FPWZB 

33 

Uina Kar, S/o. Sisir Kumar Kar 

Private Student 

North PWA 

113 

Asokkutnar Bay, S/o. Khageudra Kisliore 
Bay 

Ditto 

North PWA 

179 

Prabhatkumar Ghosh, S/o. Lahtmohan 
Gbosb 

Ditto 

North PWA 

192 

Anilchandra Das, S/o. Jadunath Das 

Ditto 

North PA 

16 

Subimal Das, S/o. Late Amulya 

Krishna Das 

Ditto 

North FPWC 

63 

Debika Majurndar, D/o. Nandakumar 

Das 

Ditto 


(6) The examination of the following candidate* far the year 1959 has been cancelled 
and they have been debarred from appearing at the School Final Examination 
to be held in 1960. 


Boll No. 


Name 


8cbool 


Bank PW 

Bank PW 

19 

369 

Bank PW 

365 

Bank PW 
Barinok PWX 

406 

107 

Bir.ack PWX 
Cttriack ISP) Z 

115 

24 

Baiir PW 

127 

Baiir P 

29 

Birb PW 

102 

Biihnu (1) FPW 12 

Biblinu (1) PW 

174 

Biehnu U) PW 
Bishnu (1) P 

272 

106 

Budge PW 

122 

Budge PW 

132 

Budge PW 

137 

Chander P 

44 

Cent PW 

120 

Cent p 

Cent, P 

Bluto PW 

Dhan p 

Chan Fp 

Diara PW 

Bum p 

Djn Fp 

67 

247 

6 

84 

4 

283 

243 

& 


Anil Mandal. S/o. Asutosh Mandal 
Tinkari Gliceb, S/o. Binojkr.abna 
Ghosh 

Budraditya Raychaudhuri, S/o. Biray 
Raycbaudhuri 

Balai Das, S/o. Late Baton Dae 
Birendranath Das, S/o. Late Prakasb 
Chandia Dae 

Dilipk'in.or Dae, S/o. Sixlhirehandra Dae 
Sa atkumar Cbaudliuri, S/o. Sudhiudra- 
nath Cbaudliuri 

Bl.adreshwar Mandal, S/o, Dinanutb 
Mandal 

Brajendranatb Sil, S/o. Saeadbarchandra 
Si! 

Harieadhau Mukhopadbyay, S/o. Sasa- 
dbar Mukbopadhyay 
Arati Biswas, D/o. Late Debendranath 
Bienne 

Dasnroth Cbaudburi, S/o. Chandra- 
mohan Chaudhuri 

Sunilkumnr Pal, S/o. Gopeshwar Pal 
Rajballabh Singbaiuahopatra, S/o. 

Sitanath Singharnahupatra 
Chittamnjan Adbikari, S/o. Late 
Radbakriebna Adbikari 
Pmmatbanath Gbceb, 8/o. Late 
Nagendmnnth Gboeb 
Proeantakumar Dcy, S/o. Adhar 
ohondra Dey 

Bijankuiuar Ghosh S/o. I ate 
t Dhireodrannth Ghoeb 
Sarbeswar Maiti, S/o. Bliogawan 
Chandra Maiti 

Srikanta Maiti. S/o. Gaurhari Maiti 
Kehitisclandro Dae S/o. Aghornath Dm 
N andadnlal Biswas, S/o. Jagaonath Biewas 
Abdul Majed, 8/o. Md. Meser Ali 
Shanti Nath, D/o. Narendm Cbaudra Nath 
Abhimenyu Paik, S/o. Late Saeibhuean Paik 
Dhirendranath Ear, S/o. Dhananjay Ear 
JyoUna Ray, D/o. Late Jogendnnath Bay 


Pri to Student 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

A. B. Model High 
School, Barrockpore 
Private Student 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

I itbo 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
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Roll No. Name. School 


Din PW 

43 Horibhajon Bhattacharya. S/o. Priyanath 
Bhattacharya 

Private 8tudent 

Din PW 

111 Mohammad Ali, S/o. Md. Dinajuddin 

Ahmed 

Dftto 

Din P 

23 Manoronjan Saha (I), S/o. Madhusudan 

Sabo 

Ditto 

Din P 

39 Gobindachandra Saho, 8/o. Kriahnagopal 

Saha 

Ditto 

Dub PW 

113 Syed Abdur Rakib, S/o. Syed Abdul Hoesain 

Ditto 

Dub PW 

201 Lalchir.d Cbattopadhyay, S/o. Late Anil 
Kumar Cbattopadhyay 

Ditto 

Dub PW 

‘202 Narayanchaudra Dliibar. S/o. Jnanchandra 

Dliibar 

Ditto 

Dub P 

45 Dwijapada Dae, S/o. Balaram’Das 

Ditto 

Dub P 

97 Guuau-ay Pandey, S/o. Sridhar Chandra 
Pandey 

Ditto 

Egra l'PW 

3 Binodini Rayi baudburi, D/o. Late Rakhal 

Cli. Kayclioudhuri 

Ditto 

Garb PW 

33 Santiraivan Ghosh, S/o, Nagendranath 

Ghosh 

Ditto 

Hug P 

35 Bhol.u alli Ds S/o. GourmoLin Di 

Ditto 

Hug P 

39 Hsiri fitava’ 1 Pal, S/o Clmiulal Pal 

Ditto 

Hug P 

105 Ramendiauaih Mukhopadiiyay, S/o, Late 

Ditto 


8i*lh“suar Mukhopadhyay 


Kelim PW 

40 Dillirain Chheiri, S/o. Hikabir Chhetri 

Ditto 

Kolim P 

4 Andrew Hatnakar Cbhetri, S/o. Jit Bbadur 
Chettri 

Ditto 

Kamat PW 

130 Suuilkumar Saha, S/o Bhajakrishna Saha 

Ditto 

Kancb <SP) 

2 Jagdisb Prasad, S/o. Late Gokul Prasad 

Sree Maudhari 
High School 
Kanchrapara 

Ranch (SP) 

3 Kunhaiya Lai. S/o. Jhagru Mistri 

Ditto 

Kancb P 

12 Surajitran’rtn Sarkar, S/o. Late Rebati- 
n'uhan Satkai 

Private Student 

Kat P 

113 Abu Toyeb, ‘ /o Abilul Hamid 

Ditto 

Kharag PW 

189 Dhirendranath Dc, S/o. Baeanti Kumar 

Do 

61 Ganeshchandra Mahalo, S/o. Gadvlhar 

Ditto 

Kbarag P 

Ditto 

Mahato 


Kharag P 

C8 Lakshina ray an Mabapatra, S/o Basudeb 
Mahapatia 

Ditto 

Kri PW 

45 Saradindneekhar Das, S/o, Jatindranaroyan 
Daa 

Ditto 

Mahi PW 

119 Kesbabchandra Barb, S/o. Kshurirain Barb 

Ditto 

Mahi P 

39 Dhananjay Pramanik, S/o. Phauibbusan 
Pramanik 

Ditto 

Mabi P 

64 Swadeahranjan Das, S/o. Anisb Chandra Das 

Ditto 

Mai PW 

78 Purnendiikiimar Das, S/o. Sadananda Das 

Ditto 

MaJPW 

127 Pasupati Goswami, S/o. Late Traitakya* atb 
Goa warn i 

Ditto 

Mid PW 

86 Lakshmaacbandra Das, S/o Kiahorim ,han 

Die 

89 Balaram Sahu, S/o. Rakhalcbandra Sahn 

Ditto 

Mid PW 

Ditto 

Mura P 

8R Kulendubikas Deb. 8/o. Jnanendra Chandra 
Deb 

367 Habibar Rabaman, S/o. Abdul Latif Shaikh 

Ditto 

Ram PW 

Ditto 

Ram P 

21 Brajashyam Datta, S/o Lakshinarayan 

Datta 

Ditto 

Ram I' 

49 Bamacharan Dasbiswas, S/o. Lolitmohan 

Dasbiswne < 

Ditto 

Rena PW 

810 As'jkkumar Biewae, S/o. Nityananda 

Biswas 

Ditto 

Rano PW 

358 BadalKuridu, S/o Aeutceh Kundu 

Ditto 

Rom P 

18 Nilyagopal Uangopadbyay, S/o. Late 
BaMyar.ath Gangopedbyay 

Ditto 

Santi PW 

10 Bimalchandra Pramanik, S/o. Amnlya 

Chandra Pramanik 

Ditto 

Santi PW 

61 Kalyanmohan Kuudn, S/o. Kiahorimohftn 
Knndu 

Ditto 
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Roll No. 

SerFP 
Bode PW' 
BriPW 

Tom (SP) 

Tam PW 

Tam PW 

Tam PW 

Dlu PW 

UlaPW 

Ulu PW 

Ulu PW 
Ulu PW 

Ulu PW 

Ulu PW 
Ulu P 

Ulu P 

CVnt PL 
Cent PL 
Cent (SP) T 

Cent PT 

Cent PWZA 

Cent PZA 
Cent PZK 

Cent PPG 

South (SP) C 

South (SP) 0 

South (SP) C 

South PWO 

South PWC 

South PWC 

South PWC 

South PWO 

South PG 

South (SP) L 

South PWQ 
South PWQ 

South PW8 

South (BP) V 


Name 


School 


48 Amita Ray, D/o. Binoykrishoa Ray 

100 Kiranaankar Ghosh, S/o. Asutoeh Ghoeh 

101 Tusharkanti Ghosh, S/o Radharaman 

Ghosh 

8 Tarapada Jana, 8/o. Late Bipraprasad 

66 Purnananda Raul, S/o. ManmatfaBnath 
Raul 

77 Ajitkumar Maiti, S/o. Late Jiban Kis- 
bore Maity 

86 Gobindakinkar Pahari, S/o. Bijaygobinda 
Pahari 

62 Arjunkumar Maudal, S/o. Jatindmnath 
Mandal 


Private Student 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Amdabad High 
School, Midnapore 
Private Student 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


810 

S28 

361 

874 

380 

401 

74 

166 

18 

80 

10 

98 


20 

49 

87 

86 

110 

146 

164 

28 

82 


Suoilkumar Manna, S/o. Late Tustupada 
Manna 

Hiranmay Ghosh, S/o Akshey Kumar 
Ghoeh 

Asfakiunar Maity, S/o. Gopalchaodra Maity 
Dineschandm Khara, S/o. Gajendranath 
Khara 

Bimalendu Chakrabarti, S/o. Gaurikanta 
Chakrabarti 

Mohammad Nurul Azitn S/o. Wadud Nazir 
Praphullokumor Duary, S/o. Late Jugol- 
kishor Duary 

KiBorinolan Chakrabarty, S/o. Late 
Parchanan Chakrabarti 
ChiUarati;an Sen, S/o. Nagendrarhandra Sen 
Phamlal Ray, S/o, Late I’annalal Ray 
Mababir Prasad 1 hunjhunwala, S/o- 
Ramswnrup Jhunjhnnwala 
Ajayknmar Das, S/o Iiate Prasanna 
Kumar Das 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Rani Rashmoni 
High School, Calcutta 
Private Student 


Gopalchaudra Datta, S/o. Late 
Jaharlal Datta 

Kasinath Das, S/o. Anilcbandra Das 

Sureswar Barus, S/o. Jatindmnath 
Bftrua 

Chitra Mandal, D/o. Abinash Chandra 
Mandal 

Samarendranath Datta, S/o. Kalipada 
Datta 

Kalyaokumar Daagupta, S/o. Sudhansu 
Kumar Dasgupta 

Syatualkuraar Ray, S/o. Late Birendranath 
Ray 

Prapbullakumar Ghosal, S/o. Kbirodkumar 
Ghosal 

Aautosh Bakshi, S/o. Surendrachandra 
Bakahi 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Cbetla Boys' High 
School, Calcutta 
Dhekuria High School 
Calcutta 

Tiljalo Brajanath 
Vidyapith, Calcutta 
Private Student 


Ditto 


66 Samarendranath Bagchi, S/o Jitendranath 
Eagchi 

74 Atanu Mukhopadhyay, S/o. Purnachandm 
Mukhopadhyay 

76 Mrinolkanti Dattaehaudhuri, S/o. Satyen¬ 
dra kumar Dattachaudhnri 

18 .Prabirkumar Gnoeh, S/o. Aavriuikuiaar 
Ghoeh 

80 Alok Dandynpadhyay, S/o. Kishorilal 
Bandopadhyay 

Si Ajitknmar De, S/o. Late Nafarohandra De 

86 Parimalkisor Sadhya, B/o Lalitmohau 

Sadhya 

2 Gobindalal Sarkar, S/o. Birapmdxs&fttb 

Barker 

* Ajhttkomar Biiwaa, S/«. Phaeibhuaan 
Ghoah 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Oriental Academy 
Calcutta 
Private Student 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Poidopofew IoHitoiion 


LL=20iep~vrr 
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Boll No. 

Name 

School 

South PWV 

39 Debdas Bhattacharya, S/o. Jaladhar 
Bhattacharya 

Private Student 

South PWV 

54 Dipakkntnar Ghosh, S/o Tripuresh 

Chandra Ghosh 

Ditto 

South PV 

2 Biswaranjan Das, S/o. Late Radhika- 
mohan Das 

Ditto 

South PV 

29 Manabendrakumar Ghosh, S/o. 

Ditto 


Dwiji'ndrakumar Ghosh 

Ditto 

South PV 

34 Santoshkumar Chakrabarti, S/o. [Jpendra- 
narayan Chakrabarti 

Ditto 

South PY 

2 Hajulal Mandal, S/o. Badal Chandra Mandal 

Ditto 

South P 7a 

46 Ranjitkuraar K ha snob is S/o. Kshirode 
Chandra IChasnobis 

Ditto 

South PZJ 

17 Kaliprosad Ray, S/o. Maniklal Ray 

Ditto 

South PZL 

3 Gautam Bhamnik, S/o. Lata Dpendranath 

Ditto 


Bbaumik 

Ditto 

South PZL 

43 Sukumar Jana, 8/o. Gobardhan Jana 

Ditto 

South PZL 

56 Mantu Orao, S/o. Jbaru Orao 

Dilto 

South PWZN 

69 Harinarayaa Kundu, S/o. Madbusndan 
Kundu 

Ditto 

South FPT 

65 Gita Bandyopadbyay, D/o. Niranjan 
Bandyopadhyay 

Ditto 

North PWA 

177 Narayancbandra Kundu, S/o Makhanlal 
Kundu 

Ditto 

North PWA 

223 Subirkumar Ghosh, S/o. Bibha^chandra 

Ghosh 

Ditto 

North PB 

91 Mrinalkanti Bhattacharya, S/o. Banainali- 
chat an Bhattacharya 

Ditto 

North PE 

25 Bamendranath Chakrabarti, S/o. Kalikrishna 
Chakrabarti 

Ditto 

North PWR 

139 Samarendranath Ghosh, S/o. Amarendranath 
GhoBh 

Ditto 

North (SP) S 

35 Haridas Saha, S/o. Srishchandra Saha 

Karnala High Scl 

Calcutta 


The examination of the following candidates / o r the year 1959 has been cancelled and 
they have been debarred from appearing at the Sthool Final Examination to bo held in 
I960 and 1961. 


Roll No. 

Baeir PW 

228 

Name 

Atindranath Basu, S/o. Surendra Nath Basu 

School 

Private Student 

Dub P 

12 

Shibakrishna Mukhopadhyay, S/o, Sudhir 

Ditto 

Mura PW 

95 

Kr. Mukhopadhyay 

Dbananjay Mukhopadhyay, S/o. Late'Nalini 

Ditto 

UIuPW 

76 

Kumar Mukhopadhyay 

Baidyanath Ghosh, S/o. Late Kishori Mohan 

Ditto 


Ghosh 

The examination of the following candidates for the year 1959 has been cancelled and 
he has been debarred from appearing at the School Final Examination, to be held in 1960, 
1961 and 1962. 

Sing PW 112 Fakir Chandra Giri, S/o. L»lit Mohan Giri Private Student 

The Compartmental examination of the following candidates held in August, 1969 has 
been cancelled and they have been debarred from appearing at the School Final Examina¬ 
tion to be held in 1960. 

Boll No. Name School 

Bnr (58) Comp. 41 Abanimohan Chaudhnri, S/o. Kashinath Private Student 

Chandhnri 

Bur (53) Comp. 295 Dulalchandra Chakrabarti, S/o. Surja- Ditto 

kanta Chakrabarti 

Bur (58) Comp 310 Sibnarayan Ghoab, 8/o. Gopendta Krishna Ptivate Student 
Ghosh 

Mai (58) Comp. 21 Puepsudranath Das, S/o. Barat Chandra Ditto 

Das 

Mai (59) Comp. 23 Padmaknmar Mandal, S/o. Badhagobinda Ditto 

Mandat 

Mid (68) Comp. 180 Basbbehari Das, S/o. Bankashyam Das Ditto 

The Compartmental examination of the following candidate held in Auguet, 1969 hoe 
been cancelled and he hoe been debarred from appearing at the School Final Examinatione 
&bf h$ld in I960 and 196J. 
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Boll No. Name. School 

Coo (58) Comp. 10 Kanailal Sarkar, S/o. Praokrishna Sarkar Private Student 

PANJAB UNIVERSITY CHANDIGARH 
Mise. Sec. No. 3629. 7. 4.60. 

In partial supersession of this Office Notification No. 451-69^/60-0 dated 8-1-60,1 am 
to inform you that the Syndicate of this University, vide paragraph 69, of its proceeding 
dated 19-8-60, has cancelled the expulsion orders of the following student: 

S. No. Regd. No. Name of the student. Father's name, Class t 
1. 50-bf-3 Amarjit Singh Sh. Balwant Singh VI Year 

Your faithfully, 

Kesar Mall 

Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 
for Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH. 

Mise. Sec. No. 1742. 15. 1. 60. 

The Principal Mahendra College, Patiala, vide his D. O. No. 19 dated 4-1.1960, has 
expelled the following students for a period of TWO ACADEMIC YEARS, with effect 
from 4.1-1960, for the reasons mentioned against them : 

S. No. Regd No. Name of Student. Father's Name. Class. Reasons. 

1. 60--bf-2 Amarjit Singh Shri Balwant Singh VI Yr. For misbehaviour 

towards the Princi¬ 
pal & members of 
the staff and creat¬ 
ing indiscipline in 
the College. 

2. 62.p-866 Sukh Dev Ram Shri Ram Narain VI Yr. Do. 

Ifbanna Khanna 

Your faithfully, 

Kesar Mall 

Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 
for Registrar 

ANDHRA UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 
Mise. Sef. No. 1732. 15. 1. CO. 

ORDER 

The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at University Examinations held in September 1969 are cancelled and they 
are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the period noted 
against each. 


81. 

Name of the Examination. 

Regd. 

Centre m which 

Period of Rusti¬ 

No. 

candidate. 


No. 

the candidate 
appeared for tho 
Examination. 

cation. 

1. 

K. S. Mani Matriculation 

361 

Hindu College 

Debarred for one 





Gunter. 

year and permitted 
to appear for the Uni¬ 






versity Examinations 
to be held in Septem¬ 
ber 1960 or there¬ 
after. 

2. 

8. Balanasarayya 

do 

425 

do 

do 

8. 

A. Balaveera Reddi 

do 

426 

do 

do 

4. 

V. Ganesan 

do 

764 

do 

Debarred for two 
years and permitted 
to appear for the Uni. 


• 




varsity Examinations 
to be held in Septem¬ 
ber 1961 or then, 
after. 

5. 

V. 8. Ganeah 

do 

766 

do 

do 

fl. 

P. Viaweawara Rao 

B.Sc. 

44 

W.G.B. College 
Bbimavaram, 

do 





K. V. GOPALA 8WAMY 


Registrar, 



andhba university 

Statement of particular^ of candidates who ware foond guilty of misconduct at the University Examinations of September, 1999. 
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NOtlSTCA'frONS 

ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 
Notification. 


The following Examinees who used unfair means at the Supplementary and Comparb- 
tnental Examinations of this University held in the month of August 1969 have been 
awarded punishment noted against their names : 


Si. Examination. Roll Enrolment Name A address of 

No. No. No. father or guardian 


Debarred upto 
A inclusive of 
the Examination 
to be held in t 


1. High School 

2. High School 
J. High School 


472 £ 2967 

528 E 4633 
458 F 2658 


Mohd. Abdul Gafoor S/a 
Mr. Mohd. Abdul Rahim, 
Syed Ali Guda House No. 
E-12 502, Hyderabad Dn. 

Hafeezur Rahman Khan, 

S/o. Mr. Habibur Rahman 
Khan, Kala Mahal, Aligarh. 

Hameed Mahmud Siddiqui, 
Quezipura, 20-7-109, 
(Teacher candidate) 
Hyderabad Do. 


4 Inter Sc 296 D 7881 

5. B-A. (Pass) 471 E 1636 

6. BA. (Hons.) 1014 E 227 

7. Diploma Engg. 251 E 4287 

Is# Year. 


Anwar Ahmad, 

S/o. Mr. Mohd. Alauddin, 

C/o. Mr. Hasan Ali Ansari, 

4, Ismailia Building, 
Shsmahad Ma-ket, Aligarh. 
Gntarn Aly 

S/o. Mr. Abdul HussaiD, 

Head Master, Saifia School, 
Bhopal, M.P 
Jagadish Prasad Gupta, 
Assistant Station Master, 
Aligarh Jn. 

Syea Mahboob Ali 
S/o. Mr. Syed Mohamad Ali, 
j Taaduque Manzil, 

Mohalla Salta, Budaun. U.P. 


1960 


1960 


Result of 1959 
cancelled and 
debarred npto 
A inclusive of 
Exam, of 1961, 
I960 


1960 

1960 

1960 


Y. D. KHAN 

The 28th November, 1959 Registrar 

BENARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
(Office of the Registrar ) 

No. B.Ac/Mtg/2777 27th January, 1960. 


The Standing Committee of tho Academic Council, at its meeting held on the 25th 
January, I960 considered yoar confidential report regarding Shri Ram Surat Rai, 1st Year 
Engineering of yonr College, ami resolved that Shri Ram Surat Rai be expelled from the 
University and that he be not re-admitted to the University in future 
The guardian of the candidate may please be informed accordingly, 


Sd. llligibl* 
Registrar 

BENARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
(Office ef the Registrar) 

(Academic) 

R.AC/Mtg/69 March 16, i960. 

The Resolution No. 808 (Cl fitted by the Standing Committee of the Academic Council 
at its meeting held on 29/9/1960, hr yonr information And necessary action. 

Cdfleilstnd the dppticttfone of Shri Bijai Bahadur Singh, VI Year English and Shri 
Ptom Chsnd Srivdsfav*, Vt Tear English, C H C., B.H.U , who were expelled from the 
University vide Standing Committee Resolution No. 261 dated 14th January, I960, and the 
recommendation of the Dean of Students and the Chief Proctor on tbo applications. 
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Resolved that in accordance with the recommendation of the Dean of StudentssnC siss 
Chief Proctor, 8hri Bijay Bahadur Singh and Shri Prem OhoDd Srivastava be permitted to 
appear at their ensuing M.A. (Final) Examinations and that they be not readmitted to the 

University thereafter. 

Sd. Uligibie 
Registrar 

BENARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
(Office of the Registrar) 

R-Ac/St/600 23rd November, 1959, 

Given below copy of resolution No. 107 (I) passed by the Standing Committee of the 
Academic Council at its meeting held on 25th September, 1959, for your information and 
necessary action. 

Copy of Resolution : 

Considered : 

'a) the application of Shri Keshwa Nand Tewari, IV Year Art»| C.H.C., B.H.U., uho 
was expelled from the Unirersi'.y vide Academic Oonncil Resolution No. 58 da*ed 30/4/59, and 

lb) the recommendation of the Dean of Students and the Chief Proctor on the 
application. 

The recomu.endalion of the Dean of Students and the Chief Proctor was read out. 

Resolved that inaccordance with the recommendation of Dean of Students and the 
Chief Proctor, the unconditional apology given by Shri Keashwanand Tewari bo accepted 
and that he be permitted to join the Central Hindu College, B.H.U. 

Resolved further that he be warned that if he violates the authority of the University 
in future, he will be severely dealt with. 

Copy forwarded to : Candidate’s Parent. 

Shri Pt. Mata Pd. Tewari 
(As above.) 


Sd. Illigible 

Dy. Registrar (Academic) 


BENARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


(Office of the Registrar) 

(Academic) 

R.AC/St/2420 September 23, I960. 


Given below copy of resolution No. 3 passed by the Academic Council at its meeting 
held on the 19th August, 1959, for your information and necessary action. 

Copy of Resolution : . 

Considered the following resolution of the Standing Committee of the Academic Council. 

Resolution No. 12 lb) dated 9/7/59 . 

“Considered the oases of Shri Raj Kumar Gupta and Sbrt V. K. Modi, who were 
rusticated for two years for usiog unfair means at their 1st Year Mining A Metallurgy 
Examination of 1959, vide Academic Council’s Resolution No. 61 dated 8/6/59. 

Resolved that it be recommended to the Acedemio Council that tbe terms of punishment 
awarded to them be modified so as to read as under : 

‘that their 1969 Examination result be cancelled and that they be rusticated for on* year 
and be not allowed to appear at, any University Examination before 1961.’ 

Resolved that the recommendation of the Standing Committee of tbe Academic Council 
bg accepted. 


Sd. Eligible 
Dy Registrar (Acadenio) 


NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY. 


No. Ex/777 of 1960. * 

[t is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who are found guilty of having 
practised unfair means at the University Examination* held in March and April 1959 sm 
declared to have failed at the itspective examinations, and to have forefeited their claims to 
exemptions, if -.uy, earned by them at the examinations held thie year and that they aw 
further debarred from appearing at the University or College Examination before the Antes 
mentioned agsinat their repppetive names i— , 
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Seat) No. Name College Date jipto which 

T, Y. B. CHBM. ENGG. debarred. 

13 Pernma), R. Christie ... University Department of 1st January 1981. 

Chemical Technology 

DIP, ED. 


37 Ejiptjf, Maria Franiisca 8t. Xavier's Institute 1st Janaary 1961, 

Marina Education 

INTERMEDIATE COMMERCE. 

247 Muraujan, Avinash ... R. A. Podar College 1st January 1962. 

Harishcbandra 

INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE 

1620 Watty, Anil Bhalchandra ... Kishinchand Chellaram 1st Janaary 1961. 

College 

1748 Kothari, Manukant Kanchanlal .. Kishinchand Chellaram 1st January 1961. 

College 

2328 Mistry, Abdul Karim . Ismail Yusuf College 1st January 1962. 

2331 Mohan Nanjuudaya ... . Kbilsa College 1st January 1%2. 

2532 Tncbur, Ramaswamy Vidyanothan Khalba College 1st January 1962. 

4432 Khara, Nirmala Jtvaraj ... Kbalsa College 1st January 1961. 

5277 Joshi, Madbusudan Bbaishankar ... Bhavan's College 1st January 1961. 

B. Sc. 

986 Shah, Chandrakant Kanaiyalal Kishinchand Chellaram 1st January 1961. 

College 


FIRST LL. B. 

390 Gupta, Naroehkumar Narendranath Govornment Daw 1st January 1961. 

College 


FIRST M.B.B.S. 

15 Kalncatb, Hucbchayya Mallayya ... 0. 8. Medical College 1st January 1961. 

F. E. EXAMINATION. 

47 Jhamnani, Narayandas V.J.T. Institute 1st January 1961. 

Ghaasbamdss 

INTERMEDIATE ARTS 

37oO Shah, Jitendra Kantilal . Kishinchand Chellaram 1st January 1961, 

College 

4966 Nalavde, Shri Krishna Daulatrao D. G. Ruparel College 1st January 1961, 
7738 Gonsalves, Richard • Siddhartb College Debarred for life. 

It is further notified that Shri Sashikant Vasant Sukhtankar who was found guilty of 
having used fraudulent means in securing admission to the Intermediate Science Class of the 
8iddharth College in the name of hie brother and subsequently in securing admission to the 
Intermediate Science Examination of the University in his own name, has been debarred for 
life from joining any College. 

Shri H. I. BanS who misrepresented that he was present at the Intermediate Arts 
Examination held in 1958 though in fact he did not appear at the said examination and 
owned as hie own the marks of another candidate whioh by mistake were entered against 
his name has been debarred for life from appearing at any Univarsity or College 
Examination. 


Bombay, Uth January I960. 


T. V. CEIDAMBABAN 
University Registrar. 
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SOME GLIMPSES OF DENMARK 

Dr. Miss Indira Sarkau 

GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION 

Denmark is a beautiful, low country with many natural sceneries. 
It has many fields covered with golden corn, green meadows with 
grazing cattle, and a deep blue sea surrouuding it almost on all sides. 
There are practically no hills in this country and the highest peak 
leaches about 172 meters above sea-level. Denmark is composed of 
the main peninsula of Jutland and North Schleswig and the two larger 
islands of Funen and Sealand. The coastline of Denmark is tremendous, 
stretching over 7,437 kilometers, with the North Sea on the West, 
the Skagerrak and the Kattegat on the north and the Baltic See on 
the east. Its temperature ranges from zero and minus zero in the 
winter to 16 degrees celcius and over in summ°r. Denmark has an area 
of 43,000 square kilometers and a population of over 4 millions. 

The small country of Denmark has two possessions, viz., the 
Faeroes islands and the Island of Greenland. The Faeroes are a group 
of islands in the Atlantic Ocean, north west of Scotland. These are 
compose ! of 18 islands, 17 of which are inhabited. These islands 
are autonomous and have their own self-government. The principal 
occupation of the inhabitants is fishing and the fishing-industry has 
been greatly developed 

Greenland, a colony of Denmark, is the biggest island in the 
world. The sea-faring Vikings of olden times colonised this island 
a3 far back as 982, when they were sailing the seas in quest for 
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plunder. King Knud, the famous Danish ruler, lauded on the shores 
of England in 1018. and conquered this country by defeating the 
valliant English fighter, Edmund Ironside. He was thus crowned 
King of England and Norway and ruled for a number of years. The 
inhabitants of Greenland are Eskimoes and are governed by the 
Danes, who look after the administration, Church-matters, educational- 
questions, commercial-relations, etc. Greenland is now coming into 
prominence on account of the numerous scientific and geological 
expeditions into the Artie Regions. Distinguished research-scholars 
are going to Greenland for study-purposes from all over the world. 
Some time back, a dispute arose over Greenland. Norway claimed 
part of the eastern portion, but the International Court of the Hague, 
finally decided to give the whole of Greenland to the Danes. 

Political Situation 

The country of Denmark has a constitutional monarchy. The 
King’s power is hereditary. The executive power is exercised by the 
Monarch. Legal matters, however, are dealt with by the competent 
Courts. The Monarch is assisted by able ministers, whom he can 
nominate and dismiss according t > his judgment. He cannot be held 
responsible for any action ; he cannot make peace or declare war. 
sign contracts or break them, give away part of the land, without 
the consent of the Parliament. The consent of the Monarch is needed 
to enact a law decreed by Parliament. The latter is composed of the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. There are several political 
parties in Denmark like the Social-Democrats, the Radical-Liberals, 
the Conservatives, the Liberal Leftist Farmers, the Communists, etc. 
The Evangelical Protestant Church is supreme in this country, although 
there is complete religious toleration and every one can carry out his 
own faith, without persecution or hindrance. 

Social Conditions 

The social conditions in the small but highly civilised country of 
Denmark are really excellent as there are very few rich men and 
similarly very few poor. Not many countries in the. world have such 
a wonderful scheme of social-welfare facilities. Denmark started to 
improve her social-welfare measures at the end of the I9th century- 
These social-reforms were perfected in 1933—when all the different laws 
were collected and coordinated. A few revisions and alterations 
were made, but nevertheless, the soical-reform measures constitute 
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the basis of Danish social politics. One of the fundamental principles 
in the Constitution is that every Dane has the right to enjoy public 
assistance, if he is not in a position to look after himself. For this 
purpose, the State has given him social-securities, in order to enable 
him to live a happy and peaceful life, free of worries and anxieties, 
in times of difficulties and need. Every Dane can enjoy sickness- 
insurance, old-age pensions, invalidity-pensions, unemployment- 
insurances, etc. 

(a) Sickness Insurance 

Every Dane can decide for himself if he wishes to become a 
member of a Sickness-Insurance or not, only it is to his advantage if 
he is, for a proof of membership will be necessary, if he wants to 
get an eventual benefit from an old-age pension or an invalidity-pension. 
The Sickness-Insurance gives him free medical treatment and free 
hospitalisation, and in many cases medicines are distributed at 
reduced rates. 

(b) Old-Age Pension 

As soon as a Dane has reached the age of 65 and a Danish woman 
has attained her COth year they are entitled to old-age pensions, 
if they can prove that they do not have an income or property 
exceeding a certain amount. The old-age pensions are higher in the 
cities than in the villages, in conformity with the rise in prices in 
rural areas as opposed to agricultural. The state is also building 
beautiful old-age homes, where old Danish people can live and where 
they are well looked after by trained nurses. 

(c) Invalidity Pension 

A person enjoying an invalidity pension must either be an active 
or passive member of a Sickness-Insurance and must have paid a small 
contribution towards this fund during the time when he was in good 
health. This insurance is a little higher than that of the old-age 
pension. 


(d) Unemployment Insurance 

This insurance is not compulsory. Factories usually have their 
own unions and these are directly connected with insurances. The 
State pays a lot of money to maintain these unemployment-insurances 
and workers get almost their whole salary for a considerable period of 
time when they are invalidated. 
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(e) Compulsory Accident Insurance 

Every Dane working in a factory is obliged to insure himself 
against accidents which may occur -during his working hours. The 
employers help the employees by paying large sums into this fund. 

({) Other Social-Welfare• Measures 

There are other social-welfare schemes too for unmarried mothers, 
children of widows and in some cases children of widowers and 
orphans. The Danish Government looks after the health of its 
children and expectant mothers, by supplying them with milk, free 
of cost. All children get free medical treatment until the Age of 7, 
when they start going to school where they get the same medical- 
facilities. Infantile-mortality has gone down in Denmark, due to 
these precautions. 


Working Conditions 

Working conditions in Denmark are good too. Factories work for 
8 hours often in shifts throghout the night. Every working man has 
the right to get vacation with pay amounting to a fortnight a ypar. 
The employers and the employees are equally well organised in this 
country. Both of them have well established organisations that fight 
for their respective rights. 


Education 

Education is compulsory in Denmark since the year 1814. All 
the children must go to school from the age of 7 to the age of 14. The 
children may be sent to public or private schools, but most of them 
attend the-former where they get free meals and free dental-services. 
About ‘15% of the pupils study up to the Matriculation Examination. 

Higher education takes place in the University. Denmark has 
only two Universities. The one in Copenhagen was established 5f0 
years ago and is the seat of learning for thousands of young Danish 
men and women. In the year 1983, the Government decided to build 
another University, in order to meet the urgent needs of the time. 
The second one is to be found in Aarhus. Many scientific institutions 
and laboratories are connected with these Universities aad we should 
mention the Institute of Psychological Research and the Institute for 
Theoretical Physics well-known in the country. There is also a 
Technical University in Copenhagen, where brilliant technicians are 
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graduating every year and getting good posts everywhere. Copenhagen 
also has Colleges for Veterinary Studies, Agriculture, Commerce, etc. 

Agriculture 

Denmark is a fertile country and more than 75'6% of the soil is 
used for agriculture. Forestry occupies 91% of the territory, 
moorlands amount to 1*2%, dunes cover 6‘9% and water-courses 
constitute 1'4%. The main-agricultural products are wheat, corn, 
barley, oats, millet, potatoes, carrots and sugar-beet. Denmark is 
also noted for its fine cattle-breeding and poultry-farming which consits 
of horses, cows, pigs, sheep and lambs on one hand, and chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys on the other. Denmark exports first-class 
food-stuffs like butter, cheese, bacon, ham and milk. All the goods 
are labelled with the state-seal, which guarantees for their quality. 

The agricultural progre°s of Denmark has made such huge strides 
during the last few years that she can now compete with all other 
agricultural countries in Europe. There are over two hundred 
thousand different agricultural units in the land These units form 
Agricultural Unions which aro connected with the Country Union of 
Danish Agricultural Associations The import and export concerns 
also have on organisation known as the Central Union of Danish 
Co-Operatives Danish agriculture flourishes since the establishment 
of all these various Co-Operatives. The first Milk Co-Operative was 
established in the year 1882,’and this proved so successful that it 
was followed by many other Co-Operatives dealing in butter, eggs, 
bacon, etc. 

Fisheries 

As Denmark is surrounded by waters along most of its frontiers, 
it is not surprising to find that the fishing-industry is well-developed. 
She is also a member of the International Association for Deep-Sea Re¬ 
search which was founded in 1902. The activities of this organisation 
are carried out by the Danish Commission for Fisheries and Deep-Sea 
Researches. More than twenty thousand Danish fishers earn their 
livelihood by fishing, Sea-fishes and sweet-water fishes are. exported 
in large numbers. The Danish ships which were destroyed 
the second world war have been partly rebuilt and some have been 
purchased from other countries. The Danish fleet has again reached 
its pre-war level. 

Industry 

Danish industry mainly deals with food-stuffs and liquors. But 
it also has a flourishing market.for tobacco, textiles, shoes, clothes. 
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wood, furniture, paper, graphic arts, leather and rubber-goods, 
chemicals, oil and coal-products, stone, glass and silver-wares, metal 
and iron articles, machinery, modern eleelrical appliances, etc. 

Denmark is the oldest country in the world which enjoys 
free-trade. Almost all the merchandise which is imported into the 
land is free of custom duty. Copenhagen is a free-port and the goods 
that are imported are readily disposed of without any custom- 
formalities or custom-difficulties. 

Great Men of Learning 

Before bringing this article on Denmark to a close, let us recall 
some of her great men of learning, in the various branches of 
intellectual life. Denmark has a galaxy of great men, but we shall 
just single out a few whose fame has spread beyond her frontiers. 
During the golden period of Danish Romanticism, we have Hans 
Christian Andersen (1805-1875), the writer of lovely fairy-tales for 
children and the famous philosopher, Sren Kierkegaard (1813-1855), 
well-known to students of comparative philosophy. In the domain of 
music there is Carl Nielsen (1865-1931). Emil Christian Hansen 
(1842-1909) was a fine artist and painter of international repute. The 
Nobel Prize was given to Dr. Niels Finsen (1860-1904) for his brilliant 
medical achievements. Mr. P. Pedersen (1874-1941) earned a 
world-wide reputation for his engineering exploits. In the sphere 
of atomic research mention can be made of Niels Bohr (1885), who is 
a first-class physicist and atomic-research scholar. Finally, who has 
not heard of Knud Rasmuseen (1879-1933), the polar-explorer, hailing 
from Greenland, whose exploits in the Artie Regions have been 
followed with great enthusiam by both young and old. 

Conclusion 

Denmark only occupies a very small place on the map of the 
world and that is why so little is known about this lovely country, 
full of natural beauties and historic greatness. The castles in 
Copenhagen and its surroundings can be compared with any others 
to be found in different countries of Europe. 

With the growth of tourism after the war, il has become 
necessary to traverse Denmark, if one wishes to visit the Scandinavian 
countries and the Regions of the Midnight Sun. It would be nice 
to make a short halt in this friendly, gay and hospitable country which 
is like an emerald-stone surrounded by acqua-marines. 



FOSHAN—CHINA’S MODEL CLEAN CITY 


Chen Hunq-tao 

If you happen to visit Kwangtung Province in South China, you’d 
better not miss seeing the remarkable Foshan city. 

Foshan was one of the four largest chen of old China (the other 
three being Hankow in Hupeh Province, Cliingtechen in Iviangsi 
Province, and Chubsiencben in Honan Province), and is now Kwaug- 
tung Province’s model clean city. Situated in the centre of the Pearl 
River Delta, the city has a history of more than 1500 years. 

Before Liberation, conditions in Foshan were truly miserable. 
Its economy was in a state of ruin, its handicraft industry on the verge 
of bankruptcy, and every street and lane laden with filth and squalor. 
But in the ten years since Liberation, the citizens of Foshan, under 
the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party and the People’s 
Government, have exeried boundless energy in building their city into 
a prosperous industrial city with the manufacture of textiles, pottery 
and agricultural machinery as the mainstay. And. as a result of the 
thorough going patriotic sanitation campaigns, Foshan has become a 
delightfully clean and spruce garden city. 

As you approach Foshan on a train from Canton, you will notice 
outside the window a beautiful lake—the Hsiuli Hu. The picturesque 
pavilions, cobblestone paths, foot bridges and rippling water will all 
fascinate you. You can hardly imagine that this charming artificial 
lake was once a cesspool. 

The broad and smooth boulevards along the Fen River are lined 
with eucalyptuses and “phoenix trees’’ on both sides. Flo.werbeds 
also lie along the boulevards, with roses sending forth their fragrance. 
The earth banks of the river are now paved with stones, and the river¬ 
side is planted with rows of beautiful flowers. The houses that line 
the Chungshan Road are neat and modern, while the sidewalks are 
spotlessly clean with no trace of rubbish or trash. 

On Sheijgping Road you find a Neighbourhood Committee for the 
Tsaoyang District, which has a number of streets under its jurisdiction. 
These streets were formerly situated on a piece of low land, wet and 
muddy all the time. But now you don’t see the old dilapidated streets 
any more.' In their place, you see a new modern street with small 
gardens and children’s playgrounds. One attraction in the neighbour- 
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hood is Chu An Li. Of the 23 households there, twenty-one have 
won the honour of being called “Homes of Cleanliness.” Here the 
“four pests” have been exterminated long ago. Every house is kept 
immaculately clean—every piece of furniture, every detail in the 
kitchen, every corner of the house. 

In the past, squalor and filth filled Foshan’s 1300 streets and 
lanes. Mosquitoes and flies bred in large swarms. Houses were old 
and broken down. But after the patriotic sanitation campaign was 
launched, in a space of only 6) days, the people of Foshan constructed 
some 8’,000 meters of sewers, filled up 11.000 cesspools and pits, and 
paved most of the city’s streets and lanes with non-clinker cement. 
Most of the dwelling houses were thoroughly repaired and renovated, 
and nearly 300 small gardens and flower-beds were built in all parts 
of the city. 

Before Liberation, outbursts of cholera, typhoid or dysentery 
were quite often in the city, taking a heavy toll of lives. Conditions 
have change! radically since Liberation. With the development of 
production, improvements of people’s living standards, expansion of 
labour protection and medical service and facilities, and effective 
control of contagious diseases, the residents of Foshan now enjoy much 
better health, with a sharp decline in the incidence of diseases As 
soon as the sanitation campaign was started in 195S the medical 
workers of the city administered preventive inoculations against 
diseases, established lied Cross First-Aid Stations, exercised super¬ 
vision on food stores, eating establishments and hotels. A* a result, 
the city’s sanitation condition was considerably improved ; people 
began to take a keen interest in public hygiene; the incidence of 
diseases was greatly reduced, and absenteeism due to sickness in indus¬ 
trial plants markedly fell off and production mounted. 

The sanitation campaign has profoundly changed the customs and 
habits of the people of Foshan. All streets are swept three times and 
washed once a day. Spitting, littering, indiscriminate pouring of 
dirty water or piling of trash in the streets are rarely seen. People 
regard sanitation work as a collective effort, and have developed the 
spirit of solidarity and co-operation. If a home lacks labour power, 
neighbours will gladly help to clean up the house. If a street is not 
clean enough, people will come out voluntarily to sweep it. If some¬ 
one violates fhe rules of hygiene, people will criticize and try to 
convince him. The age old individualist conception of “Letting each 
•One winds his own business” has been completely swept away. 



PROSPECT OF DEMOCRACY IN 
WELFARE STATE 

Prop. C. L. Chakrabortiy, M.A. 

All shades of opinion today, by and large, looks at the state as 
an institution of welfare. This, naturally, leads to the assumption 
about an impartial nature of the state. And, it is hoped, because of 
such peculiar nature, it is within the realm of practicability that the 
state is specially suited to act as a moderator among rival social, 
political and economic claims thereby discharging all-round justice to 
the people of different classes. In fact, the question of the realisation 
of justice through the machinery of the state even engaged the 
minds of Egyptian pharaos and the illustrious monarclis of ancient 
India as well. The early Greek political philosophers like Plato, 
Aristotle the Epicurians, all in their turn, dwelt on the problem and 
suggested ways and means by which justice could be realised for the 
benefit of a particular community. Therefore, the above ideal is an 
old one ; what is new is the added emphasis that the state has 
assumed as a result of accumulated experience that the progress of 
history has furnished it with. Justice, then, is the eud as well as 
the means of the state. Nonetheless, there has always been a gap 
between the ideal and the actual ; for different philosophers inter¬ 
preted it differently, different classes and groups of interests looked 
at it from their respective narrow angles. Thus, as a result of the 
impact of these multifarious, sometimes mutually exclusive rival 
theories and claims, the expression of justice, more often than not, 
had been partial at the expense of the desires of the majority members 
of the community. Yet., however, the central ideal continued td 
agitate the minds of the thinkers and also of the people through cen¬ 
turies of struggles, trials and tribulations. 

A brief survey of the relevant portions of history seems necessary 
in order to find out the factors which acted and is still acting as 
hindrances to the realisation of the above ideal. The question of 
Welfare, in all its connotations, is principally a question of realisation 
of justice for the benefit of the unprivileged who have been suffering 
through ages inspite of the growth of humanitarian ideas, inspite of 
prosperity afforded by scientific and technological progress. The 
history of the past provides us with ample evidence to show that all 
2-2016 P-VIII-IX 
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flourishing civilisations inspite of the efflorescence of finer culture, 
kept the society divided between the privileged and unprivileged. 
The archaeological finding and written records of ancient times furnish 
us with enough materials to this effect. This division, mainly on 
economic ground, thus nurtured a constant injustice. W Reade 
observed: “Wealth in all countries of the ancient woild was artifi¬ 
cially confined to a certain class. More than half of the area of the 
Cheek and Roman World was shut off by Slavery from the fertilising 
stream.* This necessarily caused a social rift and led to the struggle 
between, what Prof. Toyanbee calls, the ‘dominant minority' and 
‘unprivileged majority’.- Even in ancient Egypt we find common man 
expressing ins wrath against the landlords and government officials 
as ‘servers' ‘robbers' a and so on. Further, there exists a record in 
the form of an advice being given by a toiler to his son urging the 
latter to learn to read and write so that be might be an official scribe 
so as to enjoy wealth and power. 4 In fact, there is no dearth of 
material to prove the presence of a system of organised exploitation 
and the consequent grievances against it even in the dim past which 
at its extreraeties very often threatened the social solidarity. Un¬ 
fortunately, the state, at such critical juncture, could not prove itself 
a solid guarantor of justice. It could go far, but not further. It could 
moderate, it could temporise, but it could not solve the inherent ills 
which necessitated a change in its basic postulates. Since a particular 
state is indissolutely linked wiih a particular social system and 
economic institutions, it can hardly rise above its existing philosophy 
despite significant material changes. Its notion about the preserva¬ 
tion of order coalesced with preservation of the interest of the domi¬ 
nant class. Justice remained a prerogative of the privileged whereas 
to the masses it consisted in staying in their allotted stations. The 
state, placed as such, could not provide the community as a whole 
with welfare benefits due to the very inner logic of the system. 
Nevertheless, whatever benefits were derived by the people from time 
to time, was indirect and halting that came to them as a result of 
general improvement in the condition of the privileged class. 

The problem continued to persist through subsequent periods. 
The Renaissance liberated human mind from the mediaeval torpor. 
The individual began to breathe freely and felt his separate existence. 
The stage was thus set for a new adventure which soon set in motion 

1 of Man. 

* Civilisation on Trial. 

8 John Wilson, Before. Philosophy, p. 97. 

* V. G. Childe, Start Makes Himsolf, pp. J87-88. 
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a great schism, for the Catholic Church with all its beliefs and insti¬ 
tutions was standing between man and the realisation of his destiny. 
The religious quarrel also produced political theories on liberty and 
fieedom of the individual.’ The Middle Class, the product of the age, 
stood as the champion of these new ideas. But soon there was a 
rift in the lute as soon as the starving peasants rose in revolt in 
Germany. The question of juslice, freedom and liberty came to be 
identified with the basic interest of the Middle Class. Nonetheless 
it ensured a relative improvement in the condition of the people prin¬ 
cipally due to progress in the economic system that was introduced 
by technology and extended spheres of trade and commercial activities. 
Furthermore, the individual, inspired by the teachings of the huma¬ 
nists, was qualitatively different, comparatively more conscious and 
determined than his predecessors making hide bound absolutism a 
bit difficult task. Even though justice continued to be denied and 
freedom remained unrealised to the vast majority, yet the Renaissance 
introduced such a restlessness in the minds of the people as to hurl 
society into the throes of a senes of convulsions, reaching its peak in 
the French Revolution, 6 which, inspite of apparent failure, bequeathed 
a legacy that stirred the succeeding generations into activity again 
and again. 

In the context of our present discussion we are chiefly concerned 
with those factors in particular which helped broaden the idea of the 
function of the state as an institution of Welfare. We know that 
commercial civilisation could not solve the problem. In some countries 
of the continent it totally failed to live up to Lhe expectation of the 
ever-growing conscious masses and hence provoked revolution. The 
unprecedented revolution in the field of science and technology 
ushered in an industrial civilisation that generated new hopes and 
gigantic economic possibilities. Inspite of initial struggle between the 
capital and labour, capitalism considerably improved the lot of the 
people and carried the idea of democracy further. Thus democracy 
came to be the best acceptable ideal to the intelligeutia and to the 
people as well. Perhaps if wouid have removed all causes of social 
conflicts if capitalist system had not brought various inherent defects in 
its train and difl not inh-u-it the old evil of class antagonism. It has 
also created its own vested interests which thwarted the realisation of 
universal justice. In this background the state could not, as before, 
adored to do otherwise. The apparent social harmony which was 

8 P. Dojal, A History of Political Thought, p. 168. 

6 See bohm, The Era of Protestant Revolution, p. SSI- 
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possible in the ascending phase of capitalism broke down at the time of 
distress when “ the people began to realise.how accidental 


the union of capitalism with democracy. 7 The capitalist state 
moderated and posed as an arbitrator as long as it enjoyed prosperity, 
but when it ran into difficult weather and its fundamental presumptions 
were challenged, “ it confronts the dilemma of having to chose between 
the suppression of class relations it implies and the suppression of 
democratic institutions 

Naturally, at such posture or events, it had always chosen the 
latter course. The masses or the people, in effect, soon came to 
realise that , such a system could not hold the piomise of a steady 
improvement of their lot. It had been realised that the state of 
insecurity and the vast economic disparity at the expense of the 
community made a mockery of equality and liberty. And as a result, 
the Welfare of the people remained still a chimera. 

These defects led to rethinking giving birth to socialist ideas 
that held new hopes before the people. Socialism learned from the 
lapses of capitalism and promised to start its career by abolishing the 
basic presumption of capitalism. There of course exists big difference 
of views in the socialist thoughts turning of which is of no avail to 
our present purpose. The Marxist school with its revolutionary bias 
points at the seizer of power so as to transform the capitalist state 
iDto a proletarian state with a view to implementing socialist 
programmes, whereas the evolutionary socialists believe in the power 
of persuasion and the capture of state machineries by democratic 
method of election. But almost the majority of them agree on the 
following points ; 

(t) “ that the system of private capitalism creates economic 
differences which lead inevitably to class antagonism, (ii) that the 
ownership of capital tends, in bo far as it is not restricted by law, to 
become more concentrated and more exploitive of the workers ; 
(Hi) that the only secure remedy is a general socialisation of capital, 
to be achieved through the acquisition of political supremacy by the 
workers organised into national political parties.”* According to 
this the very nature of the capitalist state limits its functional 
flexibility to offer any stable and expanding material benefit to the 
people. Unless the basis postulates of the state is changed, it is 
difficult to understand how it can claim to be an institution of Welfare. 

v J. H. littski, Tbe 8tate id Theory end Practice, p. 272. 

* Ibid. p. 144. 

* Fraoci W. Coker, Ilf cent Political Thought, p. 141, 
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Neither the present nor the history of the past have sufficient evidence 
to its credit on the basis of which we may ascribe the epithet of its 
being a, “ moral organism 


II 

A section of the democratic opinion of the world, nonetheless, 
believes that even such a state possesses inner quality of 
self-transformation. As a matter of fact, they believe that it has 
already changed and has been changing gradually to accommodate the 
claims and aspirations of the people. For, the state, they hold, has 
been progressively interfering in the economic activities of the society 
to attain “a right order of human relations, thereby realising the 
reign of justice, by adjusting the rights of one set of its members to 
the rights of another.” 10 

Granted the above possibility it appears to be imperative now 
to examine the way in which the modern state is coping with the 
ever-growing pressure of demands of the unprivdged without restricting 
its democratic institutions. The government acts as the agent of 
the state and through the process of its functioning the claims of 
the state can also be tested, for the function of the government bears 
in the best testimony on the fundamentals of a state. 

A government is called a democratic one when it assumes power 
through election ; it discharges its function and exercises its authority 
as representative of the people. Because of this representative 
character, it is claimed, it acts for the social good with social sanction 
behind it ; its basic doctrine, the quality of opportunity, is the best 
guarantee of realising the universal rights with the sanction and 
protection of law behind. Again, a democratic government in a 
parliamentary system cannot be omnipotent as its works under the 
vigileuce of the parliament and its powers are always being curbed 
by the same. In a presidential system there is the constitution that 
guides and controls the authority of the government and also 
guarantees the rights and freedom of the individual. All is, therefore, 
satisfactory as far as theory may go, but the practice is often at 
variance with it. 

A democratic system as we know, work# through parties which 
more often than not voice the economic and ideological demands 
of contending classes and groups, arid in a capitalist society the party 
which is backed by the commercial and industrial interest enjoy 

19 E. Barker, Principle* of Social and Political Theory, p. 200. 
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superiority over, say, the labour party. Ejections involve big financial 
commitments for propaganda purposes and in this the party of the 
dominant class is better placed than that of the labour and peasantry 
in their contest for political supremacy. Further, the parties have 
cultivated strict military discipline which they enforce upon the 
members with such thoroughness as to reduce the individual, to all 
intents and purposes, as mere cogs in a big machine. It is not 
the parliament but the Cabinet, being backed by the majority party, 
that determines the basic policy while the parliament acts as the 
rubber-stamp what the Cabinet wishes to do. The opposition party 
and groups can shout and bang the desk, but remain impotent of all 
effective power. While the formal character of democracy is 
maintained, in esssnce it is nothing but an aristocracy or oligarchy 
in certain condition. As to the constitution or judicial supremacy, 
well, they can be changed and curbed as the situation may demand. 
In this situation a vast number of people ate bound to suffer from 
a sense of frustration and take apathetic views. Eventually often 
they are compelled to resort to either peaceful non-cooperation or 
direct action against the dictates of the government. The present 
day democracy is different from its 18th Century or early 19th Century 
variant in that a vast number of people are immensely conscious to-day 
of their destiny and if they don’t find the present democratic 
institutions flexible enough to accqmmodate what they think as 
their just demands, they get deterrnmded to extend its scope. 
Moreover, the introduction of economic question in political issues 
has added to this complexities. According to Prof. E. H. Carr it is 
a new phenomena and he terms it as “ Mass—Democracy 

The state, under the circumtances, can ill afford to remain detached 
or aloof ; on the contrary “the new democratic state can no longer 
be content to hold the ring in the strife of private economic 
interest, but must enter the arena at every moment and take 
initiative in urgent issues of economic policy which affect the 
daily life of ail the citizens, and especially of the least secure.” 11 
By tbis, of course, it must not be understood that the govern¬ 
ment automatically becomes an agent to serve popular interests, 
but it remains what it is and only seeks to quell more directly the 
revolutionary proclivity of the people by introducing limited welfare 
schemes. While its achievements remain insignificant, it simul- 
tamousiy creates an awe-inspiring bureaucracy and an intricate 
machinery to achieve its aim. “The spectacle of au efficient elite 
a E. H. Carr, Tlit New (Society, p. 75. 
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maintaining its authority and asserting its will over the mass by 
the rationaliy calculated use of irrational methods of persuasion 
is the mQst disturbing nightmare of mass democracy.” 14 So before 
the all powerful state the individual finds himself lost and bewildered. 
To attain a little amount of economic concession he has to make 
immense spiritual sacrifice. When his own aspirations are at 
variance with the welfare schemes of the government he finds 
little scope to ventilate his views, for almost all the means of 
effective expression and propaganda machineries are the preserves 
of the party in power. Where tlie pressure is not open it is 
secret and indirect. A heretic has got no prospect in the modern 
Leviethan—one must be either docile or hold aloof. 

Ill 

Such developments are certainly not in tune with the spirit 
of welfare schemes in the real sense of the term. It is indeed 
a parodox and full of dangerous portents. If the people are to 
sacrifice their individuality and personal right of choice and decision 
before the all-embracing claims of the state then the essence of 
human welfare melts away. It is, of course, argued that there 
is no basic contradiction between the individual and the state 
when the latter is properly arranged and when all its 
organs are inspired with a single purpose—realisation of goods 
of humanity. Man can realise his best in harmony with the 
state. This is an ideal picture so far as theory is concerned, 
but facts have not yet sufficiently substantiated such a lofty claim 
made on behalf of the state. On the contrary totalitarian forces 
have always made their headways with the help of similar verbiage. 
The state being the sole repository of power is prone to forget the logic 
of reason. Assertion and imposition in the name of order and unifor¬ 
mity very often distort the elements of consent upon which the acti¬ 
vities of the state should be based. Unless the individual enjoys the 
freedom to chose and decide iu every vital issues affecting his now life 
of the community there is every reason for apprehension that economic 
welfare alone and sacrifice of all other considerations to it, would in 
effect lead to mean mechanisation ar.d standardisation of tbe'individual. 

Nevertheless, historically speaking, even this economic aspect of 
die activities of the state cannot belittled for the success of all other 
experiments, would considerably depend on the success of these basic 
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experiments. Inepite of all sorts of dangerous possibilities the people of 
to-day are immensely conscious and armed with superior ideology. 
Freedom, the noblest heiitage of man, may suffer a temporary 
eclipse, but cannot be totally destroyed by any political authority 
howsoever gigantic appearance it may assume. It is indeed hearten- 
i ng that already the public opinion is extremely critical about the 
centrefugal tendency of the modern state. It is felt that the authority 
of the central organ of the state needs be diffused while the power and 
scope for activities of the smaller units be extended. The people at 
the base must be associated effectively in matters of every political, 
administrative and economic decision. In so far as such decisions 
relate to particular locality or region the deliberation of the people ard 
the leaders directly responsible to them should play a decisive role. In 
matters of policy for the whole country such dicisions must be res¬ 
pected, scrutinised and adopted expunging only those elements which 
conflict with one another. The central authority, in this scheme, has 
scope for acting as a moderator but not as an arbiter. How in actual 
practice and in details such a system will be arranged and worked is 
the task for social engineers. A student of history having faith in 
progress and human reason, find a trend towards ever greater decentra¬ 
lisation of authority and progressive participation by the people in 
political and economic issues of the country thereby gradually changing 
the character and basic postulates- of the state is all very necessary, 
in fact inevitable. The question of efficiency, of course,, must also be 
given due consideration under this scheme of re-arrangement, for as 
the cry for efficiency must not be a pretext for the extermination 
of democracy, so also the former should not be totally sacrificed 
to utopean schemes. A happy harmony must br established between 
efficiency and democracy. And in that event both welfare schemes and 
democratic institutions would find their best expression, and prosper 
and progress in happy harmony. 



“ AN ADVENTURE INTO UNKNOWN 
NETAJI SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


Vaman H. Tandii 1 

Backward we look and find in memory some facets of pure gemlike 
radiance and the one name that dazzles our eyes is that of Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose. 

I feel it would be most desirable to go back over the events record¬ 
ed in my diary in 1915. Significant year it was in many ways. 
Reasons too have prompted me to throw open the secret page of my 
diary. 

Firstly because the younger geneiation all aloug these eleven 
years have been kept in dark about Netaji who did contribute in no 
small a degree in hastening the dawn of independence on our horizon. 

Secondly because we have failed to give that towering personality 
his due credit of honour in the galaxy of great men of our motherland. 
So inescapable a fact in modern Indian history in achieving the libera¬ 
tion of Bharat through the generous assistance of foreign nations by 
the single efforts of one man would be like shrouding the shining suu ; 
without this war, it will be one-sided chronicle, partial, incorrect and 
far from truth. 

I am not attempting here to narrate the whole story by any means 
hut the most mysterious part of that story winch is still haunting like 
night-mare some of our unworthy brains. When Netaji arrived in 
South East Asia in the early part of first week of July, 1941, he was 
in his best element, free to wander here and there and to seek the 
needed help for his cause—the freedom of Bharat—till his departure 
from Rangoon is a brave saga of gigantic efforts unparalleled in the 
history of our country. 

From July, 1941 to Oct., 1943 wore the years of storm and stress 
for Netaji and we came to know about him when he addressed the 
Indian National Army with his heart rending cry of "‘Delhi Chalo.” 
This thundering try broke out like a wild forest-fire which then dis¬ 
mayed the powerful empire an empire winch was tottering, I mean 
the British Empire which was then engaged in a world-wide struggle 
and had suffered defeat after defeat on so many fronts. The enemies 
position was considerably weakened, therefore, the fight for liberty was 
to be intensified for it was a golden chance. 

3-ail«P—'V1IT-IX _ 
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Netaji had all Hie qualities of head and heart to be a successful 
diplomat, in fact, he was our first non-official ambassador to gain the 
sympathies of nations for the cause of liberating our motherland from 
the British yoke. And from the post of plenipotentiary within two 
years he rose to the highest post of Premier of the then provisional 
Azad Hind Government which was formed in the middle of October, 
1943. He formed his own war committee and the cabinet. 

From October, 1943 to August, 1945, Netaji conducted many cam¬ 
paigns and firmly established his bast in Burma. Some of his actions 
were so swift from Singapore to Bangkok that his colleagues were 
wonderstwck often to know that Netaji is present in person on almost 
all the fronts. He got recruits from every corner of East Asia—from 
China, Japan, Jndo-Cluna. Philippines, Java, Borneo, Celebes, 
Sumatra, Malaya, Thailand and Burma. 

I still remember vividly, as if, it is photographed on my memory, 
the huge mass rally of the Indians in Burma gathered together to 
celebrate the Netaji week, on Tuesday, July 4, 1944. Netaji delivered 
his most memorable speech. The substance of his speech was “maxi¬ 
mum of sacrifice and suffering to achieve liberty.” His two words 
“Total mobolization” echoed and re-echoed the whole war-like atmos¬ 
phere and gave a sufficient tempo to the struggle. Concluding he 
said, “Today I demand of you one thing, above all, I demand of you 
blood. It is blood alone that can avenge the blood that the enemy 
has split. It is price of freedom. Give me blood and I promise you 
freedom.” 

Azad Hind Armies’ retreat from Jmplial and Kohima did not dis¬ 
courage him at all, nor Nippon’s surrender m August, 1945. But his 
mind all the while was busy in finding out another powerful ally to 
help the cause of Tndia’ freedom. For days he pondered over the 
relative merits of the situation with his colleagues and his sixth sense 
told him to look towards North-Russia as a possible helper. While 
discussing with his committee he said, “Is this whole campaign going 
to stand or fall by the unfortunate surrender of our allies ; No”. 

It is certain, any how Netaji then desired to get out from Malaya 
and Thailand to farther east, probably, he had in his mind Manchuria. 
Some suggested a prompt dispatch of official letters. But for fully 
five or six hours his committee’s enthusiasm blew first hot, then cold 

over this problem. It was also hinted by some others that we, would 

be tekfU as prisoners and thrown into Siberian constraint. But 
Netaji had a clear vision before him. Emphatically he said to his 
colleagues, “It is an adventure into the unknown.” Wa* be a pyophet? 
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Was he a mystic? Little indeed, did he realise then that it would 
really be an “adventure into unknown.’* Was it so? 

Netaji possessed great talents and added to this was his singular 
depth of conviction. Tt was not a hasty decision. He was imbued 
with a specified mission—“Freedom of India.” I came in contact 
with him from a close and distance as a newsman very often an! what 
struck me was his marvellous personality and his profound patriotism. 
India’s freedom was a faith with him. In this great task he lived and 
moved and had his being. Robust optimism was a part and parcel of 
his mental constitution. At last he ma le up his mind for “an adven¬ 
ture into unknown” as he called it. 

He arranged with the Japanese for an air-lift and the party con¬ 
sisting of six selected officers hoarded the plane at Saigon. Netaji 
was in his full uniform. He wore a khaki drill bush-sliirf, trousers 
and shoes with I.N.A. cap and Badges. Tt was a solemn departure. 
We stood in silence for their national anthem while they stood for our 
before the plane took-off at 4 p.m. on August 18, 1945. The plane flew 
overhead, it was painted blue and silver and made a climbing turn to 
Taihoku. The plane was heading towards Tokyo. The route was 
fixed beforehand. It was as follows : Saigon—Heito-Taihoku (For¬ 
mosa)—Dairen (Manchuria) and Tokyo. 

When the plane left the ground the sky was blue clear, the forest 
rain washed green and everything in nature looked auspicious. As 
previously settled the plane dropped Netaji in the evening at Heito. 
The plane left him for his “adventure into unknown.” 

Later reports announced that this very plane titled to the left 
when it was nearing Taihoku (Taipeh) with a nose-dive to the left 
with explosive loud. It dashed on the ground with a wailing noise. 
The plane fell burning with flames. The petrol tank burst. It was 
with great difficulty the passengers got out. Most of them were ter¬ 
ribly scorched by heat beyond any identification. 

The unlucky party was rushed to the n&rby Nanmon Military 
Hospital at Taihoku and the doctors declared that some of the members 
of the party would not survive. None could definitely identify the 
members of the party. The news of this fatal air-crash was relayed 
to the world on August 23, 1945. 

It is hard to remember the rest clearly. To me, at least, it seems 
that man of Netaji’s type would ever err on the wrong side for it was 
his definite policy to achieve India’s freedom by any means. Tt is 
quite clear that he didn’t wish to go to Tokyo after the unfortunate 
surrender. Netaji was a great thinker and I always found him fully 
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absorbed with the present and the future thought about India’s libera¬ 
tion from foreign yoke, He was tactfully sensitive. Netaji’s decision 
was firm without the slightest hesitation. 

Where then Netaji has gone? He never wavered from the course 
of action when once decided, Netaji Carried it through. Finally the 
question of Netaji’s decision canuot be set aside lightly. I am too 
humble a servant of Netaji to presume the course of action which he 
must have followed—I am unable to answer it. And so I leave it with 
all of you, dear readers, ‘‘It is an adventure into unknown.” 



“SOME ASPECTS OF THE METHOD OF 
LEAST SQUARES" 

JiEKHA MlTRA 

Research Fellow, Jadavpur University. 

It is nut possible for the Scientists to obtain absolute certainty 
about the results of their investigations. The mean result makes the 
situation better, but the least is always away from us. In drawing 
a mean, according to Jevons, we come near the truth rather than 
exactly to it. Moreover, the question remains yet to be considered, 
whether or not we are sure in drawing the correct mean between two 
observations. Is it not likely that the mean result also differ from one 
scientist to another? Are we to draw another mean between these 
two apparently conflicting mean results? Where are we to stop, then? 

We have, therefore, to undertake a thorough discussion of the 
method of drawing the mean result between two conflicting reports of 
our investigation. 

By “mean” is usually understood a quotient lying among several 
quantities ; and to discover this quotient we have to add the quanti¬ 
ties and divide the result by the number of the quantities added. The 
mean of the quantities 7, 9,and 13 is 9, which we discover by adding 
the quantities and then dividing the result “27” by the number of the 
quantities added, which is 3. 

In this context Jevons introduces a significant distinction between 
“the mean” and “the average” which are usually taken as synony¬ 
mous. Jevons rejoins that a mean is that which “gives with more or 
less accuracy and probability a really existing quantity” and an average 
only “acts as a mere representative of other quantities ” ‘Mean’ 
denotes approximation to a definite existing quantity ;• whereas, 
“average” is only a “fictitious quantity used for convenience of thought 
and expression.” In short, a fictitious mean is callqd the average ; 
the mean characterises some “definite quantity” and is adopted in a 
scientific investigations ; the average refers to some “fictitious quan¬ 
tity” and is adopted for unscientific, practical purposes. 

A distinction is sometimes drawn between an arithmetic mean 
and a geometric mean. The former stands for a quotient of any two 
quantities of which the addition (plus) of the one to the other is divided 
by the number of the quantities added together. The geometric mean, 
on the other hand, stands for a quotient of any two quantities of 
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which the multiple is made the square of the quotient. There are 
two quantities,—4 and 16—The arithmetic mean of these quantities 
is 10 which is obtained by adding 4 to 16 and dividing the result, 20 
by 2 ; the geometric mean of these two quantities is 8 which is 
obtained by multiplying 4 by :6 an! then finding out the square of 
the result, 64. In other words, an arithmetic mean is the sum of 
the quantities divided by their number and a geometric mean is the 
square root of the multiple by any two quantities. 

In order that the merely probable mean result may be confirmed 
and justified, what, is necessary, is to adopt the method of Least 
Squares. This method has been discovered by Legendre and is put 
to practice by Guass in 1895. These scientists argue that “among 
a number of discrepant results of observation, that mean quantity is 
probably the best approximation to the truth which makes the sum 
of the squares of the errors as small as possible." The true signi¬ 
ficance of this method lies in the very fact that it asks us to make 
the sum of the squares of the consequent errors the least possible and 
accordingly the mean result or the sum divided by the number of the 
several observations will be the most probable. This method rests 
on the fundamental assumption that large errors are always less pro¬ 
bable and small errors are always more probable. 1 

Errors of observation, as we have already seen, are one to a consi¬ 
derable number of causes. The individual sources of error may have 
differing regularities and they together produce a uniform result. 
Accordingly, the Scientists speak of a theory of error which is based 
on the idea that “the resulting observed error is the sum of many 
small elementary errors.” Gauss argued that if this sum could by 
any means be shown to be of the least possible amount, the probabi¬ 
lity of the observation would be the greatest. He believes that for 
this purpose “square error" is a more reliable and effective concept 
that, error 1 itself or its absolute value, for by squaring the errors and 
making their nun, we can obtain what is called the smallest possible 
error. The smaller the sum of the different errors the greater the 
probability of the observation. The mean of the &um of the squares 
of the errors, will consequently be the most probable mean result of the 
said observation. In other words, “if one has a series of observations 
of a certain physical quantity, the most probable value for the quantity 


1 By tb.) term "Ism anil '*inor« tirobable" tfe menu h<>re "less frequent*' 

•tod mote frequent. * 
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la that which makes the sum of the squares of the deviations of the obser¬ 
ved values from this value* a minimum.” 1 It is understood that among 
the several values of any given series first, we have to take any one as 
the supposed actual result of measurement and the others as deviations ; 
and then we take up another and this process will go on till all the 
observational results have been tried These deviations are nothing 
but the incidental errors of observation (measurement) and are to be 
made square. That value will he the most probable the sum of the 
squares of the several deviations from which will be the minimum as 
divided by the number of the deviated observations. The minimum 
sum thus obtained is the mean square value of a measurement and is 
most probable. The formula of th s method of least squares will stand 
thus. Here “x” stands for the actual deviation from any value ; “/” 
stands for the frequency of the deviations occurred and “n” for the 
exact number of the frequencies. The symbol is that of Summation. 
In short, the square of the deviations frequently occurred are to be 
summed up and divided by the number bow frequently these occur. 

Let the several values of any measuremrnt be o, 9 and 10 respec¬ 
tively. It may be the case that none of the obtained Values is the 
most probable, but there is some unobserved value which is the most 
probable. Gauss argues that any value which makes the Bum of the 
squares of the errors of the observation the least possible, will be the 
most probable. The value may or may not be one among the observed 
many. Let the unobserved factor be ‘X’; that value of f X* will be 
the most probable assuming which we can make the suiii-^f the squares 
of the errors of the minimum possible. In other wordtfjthe value of X 
is the most probable value which we have to assume iii oWer that we 
can render the sum of of the squares of the deviations (errors) as small 
as possible. 

If X be regarded as the unobserved factor having the most pro¬ 
bable value, the observed values are all, then deviations from X and 
are consequently, errors. The sum of the squares of the errors will 
be : 


(* —5) s + (ac —9) 3 + (a - 10) 2 ; 

and now we have to determine the value of x which can make the 
sura of the squares of the errors the least possible. The sum of the 


) Foundation* of Physics— P-J.16 -by Lindsay and Morgenan. Foundations,.. 
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squares will be : 

(* 9 -10* + 25) + {** -18* + 81) + (*' - 20* +100). 

=3* a -48* + 206. 

=3(* a -16* + 64) + 14. 

= 3(*-8) a + 14. 

Now, the sum of the squares of the errors has been reduced to (sc-8) 2 
and if we assume that x has the value, ‘8’ the square will be made 
‘0*. (8-8)*, Therefore, ‘8‘ is ihe most probable value of the said 

observation of which the obtained values are 5, 9 and 10. If the 
obtained values were 5,7, and 9, the most probable values as obtained 
determined by the above method will be “7” which is one among the 
obtained. 

It will be seen that Ihe most probable value obtained by adopting 
the method of Cj.S. is nothing but arithmetic mean of the several values 
obtained. In other words, the method of mean and that of L.S. give 
rise exactly to the same value as the most probable and from the point 
of view of adequacy and accuracy Scientific considerations one cannot 
claim superiority over the other. The result obtained from the former 
can be verified and justified by the application of the latter and the 
opposite may also hold good. One is certainly more detailed, rigorous 
and complicated than the other and recourse may be had either to one 
or to the other, or to the one in addition to the other, when the investi 
gator himself is not sufficiently satisfied' by a single method. 

Jevons further holds that when we have to measure two or more 
quantities very intimately involved, the method of means is 
of no avail. Recourse, therefore, must be had t> the method of the 
Least Squares which can and in fact, does enable us to determine the 
exact magnitude of the two or more quantities at one and the same 
time. 

The result of the observation may furnish and equation like 
“ax—by=c”, and if, says Jevons, our observation is absolutely free 
from errors, then only two equations of two observations will suffice. 
We shall develop this by taking more than two equations so that 
our result will have greater degree af certainty. 

The process of employing this method according to Jevons is, (a) 
multiplying the co-efficient and adding together ail the similar co¬ 
efficients. Thus wo have a new equation with different co-efficients; 
(6) repeating this process by multiplying the co-efficients of each 
equation by the co-efficient of the second term. 

Let us suppose that the equations furnished by our observations 
are; 
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(1) x + 2y=B 

(2) 2x + 3y = 4 

(3) 3a;+ 4?/= 5 
f4) 4a? f 5y = 6 

and we have to determine the value of x + y. 

if we multiply the equations by the first co-efficient, we get, 

(1) l 2 £c + 2y = 3 

(2) 4s+ 6?/= 8 

(3) 9x+ 12y= 15 

(4) 16x+20y = 24 

We add together all these equations and we get a now equation which 
is, 

(u) 30a? + 40y = 50 

Let us repeat the process and multiply the co-efficient by each equation 
by the co-efficient of the second term and we get 

(1) 2x + 4y = 0 

(2) 6x + 9y = l2 

(3) 12x + 16y = 20 

(4) 20x+25y = 30 

We add together all these equations and we get another new equation 
which is, 

( b ) 40jc + 54?/ = 68 

The first new equation amounts to 

(а) 3* + 4y = 5, 

because it can be divided by 10 which is common to all. Similarly, 
the second new equation amounts to 20£ + 27ye=34, because it can 
be divided by 2 which is common to all. In order now to determine 
the ualue of x and y, we have must to neutralise y which will reveal 
to us the value of x. Thus these two equations 

(<i) 3x + 4y = 5 

(б) 20* + 27y = 34, 

are to be multiplied each by the opposite co-efficient of y. Then each 
equation will stand like. 

(а) 81x + 108y = 135 (multiplied by 2) 

(б) 80x + 108y = 136 (multiplied by 4) 

If we substract {b) from (a), we get, 

3=-l, since y having the same value has been neutralised. Now 
4-2016P—VTTI-TX 
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if we get the value of x to be “-1” we can get the value of y by 
applying this value of x to bota the above equations, we get 

(a) —3 + 4?/=5 

(b) -20 + 270-84; 

and these prove that y- 2, because (a) means 


Thus we get, 


(<i) 4//=«+3 

y~ 8/4 or 2; and (b) means 
(b) 272/=34+ 20 
ij = 54/27 or 2. 

x = ~ 1 
, (/ = 2 


It is quite true that when quantities are very intimately involved, 
to determine their value, we have no other way than the other for¬ 
mula. But one can hardly understand in what respect it is a method 
of Least Squares and not a method of means. Actually, no factor 
has been made square and consequently nothing of least possible 
quantity arises here. The formulation which Jevons himself speaks 
of in this connection cannot be said to be a formulation of the method 
of Least Squares in the accepted sense or in any intelligible sense 
of the term. It seems that such a method is useful more in deter¬ 
mining the specific nature of any unknown element than in deter¬ 
mining the probability of such an element. It differs widely from 
Gauss’ formulation of the method of Least Squares. 



ENGLISH PLAYS FOR RADIO 


G. V. L. N. Sarma 

Confronted with formidable rivals like the theatre, the film and 
the television, Radio Theatre at the moment is not a popular entertain¬ 
ment. At any rate it is not as popular as it used to be between 1939 
and 1946. After passing through a period of technical experimenta¬ 
tion when the radio play was the producer’s toy and the highbrow's 
hobby, it entered into the second phase by the beginning of the second 
world war. Black-out, ‘blitz’, the closing of the theatres, and trans¬ 
port difficulties kept thousands of people at home and robbed them 
of the usual theatrical entertainment. Then the B.B C. launched 
programmes of the Saturday Night Theatre and World Theatre. 
People who till then nevpr bothered to give serious attention to a radio 
play simply because they did not like to surrender their imagination 
to any play of words, began to make the necessary mental adjustment 
for want of an alternative entertainment. Gifted writers like I/oius 
MacNeice, Cecil Day Lewis, Storm Jameson, Val Gielgud, Clemence 
Dane, Dorothy L. Sayers, Peter Cheyney and Eric Linklater wrote 
radio plays and made the Radio Theatre a recognised institution. 
The radio play stimulated the listener’s imagination. It contributed 
to the recent revival of verse drama. It adapted a large number of 
stage-piays to its needs, and its repertoire contained Shakespeare, 
Shaw, Sheridan and Anoiulh, Brecht and Tbsen. It gave impetus to 
play-writing by giving an occasional try to plays that could not be 
used by the theatre. Mr. H. E. Bates’ play The Day of Glory 
was an instance in this context. In short, even in 1946 such was the 
popularity of the radio play that Val Gielgud could boast that it was 
the only organization which could fulfil the first function of any form 
of National Theatre : that of making its productions available to the 
nation as a whole. Today television alone makes its production 
available and acceptable by tne majority of people. The listener 
research people j;ell us that there are more than five million ‘gongooz- 
lers’ or persons who watch television programmes wide-mouthed and 
pop-eyed. The radio play only appeals to the educated with literary 
tastes. Hence its province has shrunk considerably. 

It is common knowledge that television is not a substitute for a 
living theatre. This becomes obvious to those who saw the televisual 
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version of the first half of Richard II presented on tne 28th April by 
the B.B.C. as an opening of its great serial programme entitled An 
Age of Kings. The small screen was a mere apology to the 
Shakespearian stage, and whenever crowds or processions were shown, 
its inadequacy was immediately obvious. Moreover, the image was 
a distraction from mind’s concentration on the verso, particularly 
that of the soliloquies. It could not be said that, the television play 
offered any definite advantage over the radio play. Perhaps Charles 
Lamb’s paradoxical statement that the Shakespearian play is not 
for acting, has more truth in this particular context than most poopie 
are prepared to admit. J. B. Priestley rightly tells us that most of 
our recent traffic, with Shakespeare is a comedy of errors and love’s 
labours lost. Most professional producers believe that poetry is 
Dot value for money. The result is too often what is wonderful and 
thrilling in Shakespeare is lost in a bewildering load of paint, wood¬ 
work, false hair, silk, satin, armour, ballet dancing, imitation lutes 
and trumpets (or strumpets !) and the players all acting their heads off. 
Wherever poetry predominates over action or becomes the soul of 
action, there the radio play scores over the television version. Who 
would imagine that Dylan Thoma’s play for voices Under Milk Wood 
would make a better television play? I heard Cleverdon’s broadcast 
of this play in January, 1954, and recently I bavv it. staged by the 
Proscenium Players. The former alone successfully brought out the 
time sequence and the poetic cycle of life—the rainbows, the tunes, 
the flights and falls, the despairs and “big seas of dreams’’ of the 
mythical town and the surrounding world. 

There are things which the television play could do and the radio 
play could not. The radioplay for example cannot show people stand¬ 
ing on their heads make funny faces or swirl their legs to an exciting 
wftltz. This does not mean that it cannot render comedy. None 
who has heard the name of Mr. H. R. Jeans is ever likely to forget 
the hilarious farce, Five Hundred Thousand Dogs Went to Town 
However, the inability to show concrete images is a serious limitation. 
Nevertheless, the radio play has its compensations, being pre-eminently 
the writer’s medium. It enables the writer to freely and sportively 
bombinate in space and time. Through the poetic idiom or poetry, 
it can sharpen the imagination and insight of the listeners. Through 
breadth, pace and balance and skilful juxtaposition of images (which 
are exploited in the film by great directors like Ingmar Bergman and 
which cannot be used adequately in television) the radio-playwright 
ip better able to compel his audience to respond emotionally as he 
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wishes, than his television-counterpart can. A few years ago in the 
comic Television ‘Handlebar* series with Jimmy Edwards, (launched 
by |he B.B.C.) it was thought that the viewer would be greatly 
impressed by a large variety of shifting scenes. The result was a 
giddying pattern of scenes in which the dramatic effect was minimum 
and the audience’s confusion was maximum. The radio play, however, 
could carry off this pattern of scenes advantageously. 

Most people imagiue that it is easy to dash off a little radio play 
in their spare time. They believe that they have only to write an 
audience whose mental age is eleven. Nothing can be far from 
truth. It is more difficult to write a good radio-play than a five-act 
play for the theatre. In the theatre there is always the audience 
reaction. The moment the curtain goes up, the audience ceases 
to be individualistic. The emotions of separate individuals fuse into 
collective emotion which exists in and out of the theatre as a hviDg 
presence. On the other hand an individual listens to the radio-play, 
sitting in his arm-chair and challenging the play-wriglit to entertain 
or enlighten him. In his case the stimulus of a collective emotion 
is absent. It is harder to please the individual than a crowd, and 
those who entertain low opinion of such a judge, are bound to fail. 
The golden rule is to imagine that your listener is an honest, 
intelligent person like you or your wife and to write to please him. 
Each individual is indeed a fulcrum of a world in the making or 
moving. Dr. J. Brownwski remarks that he lives by the skill of 
the ‘bus driver, the sewer man, the chemist, the stenographer, the 
butcher and the mill hand; over all these, he says, he lives by the 
lively minds of his readers. Perhaps he should have added his 
listeners to his readers. Ted Willis, whose television play, Woman 
in a Dressing Gown, was considered a masterpiece and was filmed 
later, tells us that he often visualises his own wife as the audience’. 
Since Bhe never knows what her husband is writing about or seldom 
reads bis plays, she is an outspoken critic of the play when it is 
read out to her in the final form. The only golden rule between 
them seems to be this : that she withholds all hostile criticism till 
the day following the play-reading as the play-wright is better able 
to take it after a good night's rest. The point here is that one’s play 
delights an.ordinary intelligent person, it is bound to make a mark. 

There are two kiDds of radio plays—the mundane and the 
‘atmospheric’. Occasionally we might find the two themes combined 
in a single play. This play keeps touch with the ordinary, but 
somehow lifts itself into a philosophical level. Dr. Bronowski’s 
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radio-play, The Face of Violence which won the Italian award in 1951, 
is such a play. Written in free rhythmic verse, it is essentially a 
work of analysis in personality dynamics and the roots of human 
conduct. But the philosophy is no mere gloss over the play; it is 
its essence. Yet it is solid drama, dealing with fictitious ex-service¬ 
man, Mark who is unable to forget the crime and violence that he 
saw as a prisoner-of-war. He leaves home and searches for Crump, 
a symbolic figure of evil, who, when found, turns out to be “an 
ordinary man” for “violence has a human face.” An example of 
the atmospheric or sentimental play is Val Gielgud's Music at Dusk. 
There are only two characters in this play—a strange lady, and an 
inn-keeper who is also the narrator. Vol Gielgud heard A. J. Alan 
narrate his celebrated stories over the air. Alan’s stories which 
exuded the human warmth of personal experience caught the 
imagination of Val Gielgud. The result is the radio-play which is a 
study in sentimeutal atmosphere. The strange lady was created 
with an accomplished actress-pianist in view. The clay begins with 
a monologue about the narrator's lonely life in a small cottage in 
Surrey and the beauty of the surrounding countryside dotted with 
gorse, heather and silver birch. Then he hears snatches of Chopin's 
Ballade m G minor. He goes in and a lush and romantic dialogue 
ensues, intercepted now and then with bars of Chopin’s Ballads. 
It is an impossible love after all between the inn-keeping and the 
strange lady who leaves him a sadder, but not a wiser man. The 
narrative technique of this play is capable of a great variety of 
adaptation. One such adaptation was the serial broadcast of The 
Man of Property with Young -Tolyon as the narrator. Another is the 
play, Under Milk Wood. Here the blind man, Captain Cat and the 
two anonymous narrators form the bridge between the eye and the 
ear of the listener. 

The mundane or realistic play has always a great appeal to the 
listener, although this is best done on the television. There is no 
hard and fast rule about the length of a radio play; but experience 
has shown that the successful plays have played between forty to fifty 
minutes. In this brief period, it is impossible to study a group. 

It is imperative to focus attention on a single person. There might 
be three or four subsidiary characters who also might be affected by 
the course of events. But the dramatist should not concern much 
yrifb them. If he does so, he digresses from the main character, 
thereby weakening dramatic tension. Yet the supporting characters 
eheuid not be ventriloquist's dummies. They must have life of their 
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own. With them, the play should get along, work up to a climax, 
and if the resolution of the crisis has a surprising twUt before the 
final curtain, the play ought to be good. 

The medium of the radio theatre is the living word. Words, 
words, words : It is through them that the characters should leap 
miraculously to life. A radio play demands intense concentration 
and economy of expression. There is absolutely no room for leisurely 
introductions and unfoldings. Each word in a dialogue must 
illuminate character or advance action. It should have the ring of 
ordinary speech; yet somehow it should be more taut and more 
expressive than ordinary conversation. The play-wright should 
never play the polite hostess to the audience and keep going a sort 
of woolly, bumbling dinner party dribble. It is safe to minimise 
words where feeling is lacking. A character can be even, allowed to 
be laconic, “provided he is up to something”; but when he is really 
swept away by emotion, he can be made eloquent. The golden rule 
however is to erase all words that emerge, not from the heart or the 
brain, but from mere social conscientiousness. In one of his recent 
lectures delivered at the Old Vic. J. B. Priestley tells us how he 
managed realistic dialogue in his plays. His play, The Linden Tree 
was a play about a middle-class English family. It was beyond his 
contrivance to create a family of highly articulate aud impassioned 
cranks. They may be good drama, but will not be typically middle- 
class family-situation. So after much thinking, he hit upon old 
Linden, a professor under the threat of compulsory retirement. So 
he expresses himself with warmth and vigour. Mrs. Linden is at 
the end of her tether and so is combustible material. The play 
begins with the return of the Linden children from three entirely 
different styles of life and thus we have intimate and passionate 
scenes where the Lindens let themselves freely go. The peculiarity 
about this play is its dialogue. From the absolutely realistic, taste¬ 
less dialogue which the audience knows too well, it moves away until 
in the last half-hour the characters use a far richer idiom, often 
making speeches that would be impossible in real life. The technique 
of sliding dialogue is of great importance to the radio-play. 

The use of ‘the magnified phrase’ is also a great help. Let us 
take, by way of an illustration, the bedroom scene in the third Act 
of Ted Willis’ Woman in a Dressing Gown. Jim has decided to 
leave' his wife, Amy, to go away with his young typist. In real life 
the scene might last for balf-an-hour; in the theatre its emotions 
must be played out in ten minutes. In a radio-play, no more than 
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two minutes are allowed for the scene. The characters in the scene 
are surcharged with emotion and each of them will take consider¬ 
able time to express himself if allowed to do do. But for want of 
time, the dialogue is cut to the bone and is made direct and' taut. 
As he closes his bag, Jim says with regret: 

You can’t throw away twenty years of your life into a bag and 
walk out with it. 

No one will speak those words in real life; but these magnified 
phrases carry a freight of poetic truth which sums up the play's 
theme, sharpening its focus with the force of sudden close-up. The 
proper use of music is of inestimable value in a radio-play. Its 
right use indicates the change of scene or sequence and intensifies 
atmosphere. We know how Wuitou, the musical conductor, used 
the music to ‘Facade’ to heighten the assonance and to bind the 
scattered images of Edith Sitwell’s poetry. A reciter, we are told, 
declaimed poems of Edith Sitwell through a megaphone which was 
placed in the mouth of a huge head painted on a curtain. Simul¬ 
taneously Walton arranged two suites for orchestra from some 
numbers of the Facade and played them reinforcing poetry with 
music to great effect. 

Writing for the microphone may not be highly remunerative and 
may be difficult; but there are no roses without thorns. No book 
comes alive as a play does when it is on the air, and to show people 
as they really are and to give the depth, force and reality of life to 
a play in forty minutes is an achievement of which one might be 
justly proud. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
TAGORE'S GITANJALI 

Dr. Dbbendra Chandra Dasgupta, M.A. (Calif.), Ed.D (Calif.) 

In this short article an attempt is made to analyse 6ome of the 
hymns of poet Tagore's GTtaiijali and express the instincts and their 
concomitant emotions through the ahgaharas, specially composed 
with the karanas of Bharata Mum in strict conformity with the inter¬ 
pretations made by me in my “Psycho-analysis of Dancing Based 
Upon Bharata’s Natyasastram", published in the Gauhati University 
Journal, 1957-59. 

Hymn No. 1 

In this hymn the votary pays his homage to God with a mind 
free from pride and eyes full of tears indicating lov - for Him. 
Under the influences of pride a person attempts to eulogize himself at 
the expense of others which ultimately brings disgrace upon him. Here 
God is solicited to favour His votary who desires to sink his pride in tears. 
Here appeal is made to God with tearful eyes to help His worshipper 
to inhibit his pride which is ah obstacle to his spiritual salvation 
Here the instincts of religiosity, self-assertion, and appeal ; and their 
concurrent emotions of love for God, pride, and grief are implied. 
Next the instincts of self-assertion and acquisition and their concomi¬ 
tant emotions of pride and joy for mundane objects are to be inhibited 
by rousing the instincts of repulsion and its emotion of disgust in the 
votary for them. Love for God is to be roused in a worshipper by 
inhibiting the aforesaid undesirable instincts and emotions in him. 
These instincts and their concurrent emotions are very strong which 
can be inhibited only through the grace of God. Hence, He is to be 
implored with tearful eyes while bowing down at His feet for the 
sublimati >n of the-e in a devotee. 

Next the subordinate personality of the votary is stressed. We 
are not the agent o f our action and we are warned against our cla m 
to be the agent of our own deeds. We are in reality the agent of 
God and His will is to be realised in our action. Here we get 
evidence of the conception of the Bhagavad Gita where Srikrapa 
tells Arjuna repeatedly that he is not the agent of his action The 
5-201AP—V1II-IX 
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latter is simply a tool in the hands of the former. Here in the third 
section of hymn No, i is stressed the subordinate personality of the 
devotee. Here repulsion and disgust for the claiming ofownerthip 
of action are evident. Next are implied the instinct of religiosity and 
love for God. 

In the fourth and last section of this hymn the votary solicits 
supreme bliss and the effulgence of the beauty of God in his heart. 
He prays to God to be present in the petals of the lotus in his heart 
and again implores Him to sink his pride in the tears of his eyes. 
Here the instincts of religiosity, self-assertion, and appeal ; and their 
concomitant emotions of love for God, pride, and grief are evident. 

Analysis of the four sections of hymn No. 1 reveals the following 
instincts and their emotions : religiosity, self-assertion, appeal, repulsion, 
acquisition, self-assertion, appeal, repulsion, and religiosity ; and love 
for God, pride, grief, disgust, love for mundane objects, pride, grief, 
disgust, and love for God. These instincts and their concomitant 
emotions can be expressed through the hna arigalura composed of the 
following karanas : lina, ardha nikutta, nupmapada, aksipta, kuncita, 
ardha-nikutta, nupurapada, aksipta, and lina. 

Hymn No. 2 

In hymn No. 2 is discussed the means of spiritual salvatiou. 
Desires for mundane pleasures are the very sources of bondage and 
are obstacles in the path of salvation. The votary here acknowledges 
his gratitude to God for inhibiting in him bis desires which are upper¬ 
most in his mind. This grace of God is undoubtedly acquired as 
a result of severe penance all through his life. Here it is evident 
that attachment for mundane desires is very active which constantly 
torments human mind. The desires can be inhibited only through 
severe penance practised all through our life and the success of the 
inhibition of moha or attachment depends upon the grace of God. 
The kindness of God is further stressed : the almighty God has created 
man and his environment. We owe Him our body, mind, and life. 
Nay, even the universe, ether, luminaries or the stars, the sun, the 
moon, and other necessary requisites of our existence are created by 
God of His own accord without our asking for them. Here identical 
thought is expressed in the Upanisads and the Bhagavad 
Gita. The kind God is preparing the votary to be 6t for His kind¬ 
ness by rescuing him from the peril of ardent desires. Moha or 
attachment for mundane desires is really a great peril which stands 
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in the path of spiritual salvation. God alone can save His votary from 
this peril through His grace. 

While traversing in the path of virtue leading to spiritual salva¬ 
tion a worshipper sometimes forgets the right path when he goes 
astray , and sometimes he traverses again in the right path leading to 
the presence of God. This path of virtue is full of obstacles and it is 
extremely difficult to overcome them without the mercy of God. 
Hence God is charged with cruelty for not helping the votary in his 
progress in the path of virtue. At the next thought wrong impression 
about God is corrected by acknowledging HiR kindness : it is really 
out of pity to the worshipper that the kind God dissuades him. The 
real motive is to make him lit in his life here aud now before accepting 
him into His grace. A votary, desiring union with Him, must have 
thorough control over his mind by inhibiting in him his'mundane 
desires. Here the worshipper realises full well that God cannot be 
realised unless he is fit for union with Him in the above manner. 
Hence he realises the real motive of God for being away from. him. 
The real purpose is to release his wavering mind by making him fit 
for an audience having rescued him from the peril of half-hearted 
desires. To see God, a worshipper seeking salvation, must have 
thorough control over his mind having released it from the influence 
of mundane desires, and undesirable instincts and emotions which 
constantly disturb it. It requires a lifelong practice for the obser¬ 
vances of religious rites to inhibit them thoroughly by rousing religious 
instincts and love for God. Mind must not be wavering: it must 
be firm and be set upon God invoking His grace. 

Analysis of hymn No. 2 reveals the following instincts and emo¬ 
tions which constantly oscillate the mind of the votary : religiosity, 
repulsion, religiosity, appeal, self-assertion, and religiosity ; and love 
for God, disgust for mundane desires, love for God, grief for g<5ing 
astray, anger for God’s remaining far away from the worshipper, and 
love for God. These instincts and emotions are expressed through 
the samanakha angahara composed of the following karanas : samana- 
kha, vivrtta, Una, suci, ardhanikutta, and svastikarecita. 

• Hymn No. 3 

In this hymn is described the utility of knowledge of self and 
the supreme soul. This knowledge dispels from our mind our narrow 
outlook of our relationship with others. As a result of our transcen¬ 
dental knowledge we know the mysteries of life and death, know the 
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strangers and the cycles of our births and deaths. We know the 
strangers to be our near friends and brothers. All human beings are 
the children of God and as such are our brothers. 

Before the achievement of transcendental knowledge wo are 
worried as to what would happen to us when we give up our old 
habitat, that is, the old mortal coil. We forget through our ignorance 
that our soul assumes a new body after our re*birth. Here it is 
implied that our soul is emanated from the creator and in our re-birth 
when we assume a new body, our soul is the same which emanated 
from the eternal supreme being in our previous birth. Hence the 
soul is old in the new organism. Knowledge of self and God removes 
the apparent barrier when it is realised that all individual souls are 
emanated from the supreme soul. It is in this sense is used how God 
removes the differences from amongst the human beings and makes 
the strangers friends and brothers. To repeat again, in the first 
section of this hymn is expressed the immortality of the soul, its 
transmigration, and its emanation from the supreme soul. 

In the third section of the hymn is claimed that God is known 
to us all through the cycles of our births and deaths and He will 
introduce us to others in our life here and now in this universe and 
hereafter when we die. The real significance here is that our know¬ 
ledge of God through transcendental.knowledge gives us a correct notion 
of our life here and now and hereafter. We realise, then, that our 
life emanates from God and as such He knows us all through the 
cycles of our births and deaths. Knowledge of self and God removes 
from our mind ignorance and gives us the correct knowledge, that all 
living beings are the offsprings of the creator and they know their 
mutual relationships with the help of transcendental knowledge. 

. In the last and fourth section of the present hymn it is clearly 
stated how knowledge of God, who is awake, removes from onr mind 
barriers and fear having united together all living beings. That is, the 
almighty God iB constantly awake and sees all that happens in the 
universe. Realisation of such a creator helps mortal beings to know 
their real relationship with each other. The supreme aim of life is 
the constant communion with God who makes a stranger a near friend 
and brother. Here is acclaimed repeatedly that God, the creator of 
all living beings, is the supreme object of worship whose realisation 
gives us a correct knowledge of life here and now and hereafter and 
removes all barriers from amongst mankind. Here is evident of the 
conception of tbe fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
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Here is evident of the influence of the Upanisads and the 
Brahma-Butras. 

Analysis of the present hymn with its four sub-divisions reveals 
the following instincts and emotions that are constantly influencing 
the mind of a worshipper at irregular intervals: social instinct, 
religiosity, self-abasement, repulsion, religiosity, social instinct, and 
religiosity; and love for fellow beings, love for God, fear from death 
and ignorance of what would happen to a parson after death, disgust 
for the forgetfulness of the presence of God after re-birth, love for 
Him for inhibiting in us our narrow outlook in life, love for fellow 
beings, and love for God. These instincts and emotions are expressed 
through the valitoru angahara composed of the following karanas : 
valitoru, lina, dundakarecita, vivrtta, lina, valitoru, and samanakha. 

Himn No. 4 

In this hymn is stressed self-help in inhibiting fear, sorrow, 
and in preserving strength—physical and mental. We are not to 
solicit the protection of God against danger. We are also not to be 
overpowered with terror in times of danger. We are to overcome 
our sorrows even though we do not receive consolation from God 
when our mind is afflicted with grief. We are not to give up our 
strength even though unaided. Let not our mind be depressed even 
if we sustain loss in this world and bo cheated. An ideal worshipper 
is not to solicit the favour of God to come to his rescue. He desires 
to possess strength to overcome the peril, to bear the burden of 
sorrows even though he is not relieved of his buxden and is not 
consoled. He desires to recognise the face of God with a bended 
head in the days of his happiness. Further, he desires not to doubt 
the existence of God even in the midst of sorrows when the whole 

d 

world cheated him. 

The significant idea underlying the two sections of hymn No. 4 
is that a typical worshipper of God is not to be moved by fear, 
sorrows, or afflictions but he is to inhibit them in him with fortitude 
and courage and to release his mind from their influences. Moreover, 
he does not; seek the help of God in his peril and he does not desire 
Him to share his burden of sorrows by way of giving him consola¬ 
tion. He simply desires strength to overcome these difficulties. The 
votary desires to see God in the days of happiness with bended head, 
and he does not desire to blame Him for hiB sufferings in this world. 
In brief, an ideal worshipper is to conrt his sorrows and miseries 
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in this world with fortitude and neither to seek the protection of God 
nor to blame Him for all these difficulties. These difficulties are the 
trials as it were to make the votary fit to achisve his spiritual salva¬ 
tion when he meets the Lord with his bended head. It is evident 
here that for our sufferings in this earth we are responsible and we 
are to reap the fruits of our actions with fortitude and courage when 
our mind will be purified as a step to achieve our spiritual salvation. 

An analysis of this hymn indicates the following instincts and 
emotions of a devout votary : repulsion, self-abasement or escape, 
appeal, self-assertion, repulsion, self-assertion, religiosity, and 
repulsion; and disgust, fear, grief, pride, disgust, love for God, 
and disgust. These instincts and emotions are to be expressed 
through the aksipta angahara composed of the following karanas: 
aksipta, dapdakarecita, nupurapada, ardhanikutta, aksipta, ardhani- 
kutta, lina, and vivrtta. 


Hymn No. 5 

Having asserted himself in the foregoing hymn, the votary in 
the present hymn solicits the favour of God to blossom forth his mind, 
to purify, kindle, beautify, to rouse, make ready, and to release it 
from fear, to bless, make it energetic, and to free it from doubt. 
Again he solicits the dear God to blossdm forth his mind. Here the 
mind can be freed from the undesirable instincts and emotions only by 
the kindness of dear God. These instincts and emotions constantly 
torment the mind and it is extremely difficult to inhibit them without 
the grace of God. 

In the third section of the hymn is solicited the favour of God 
to help the devotee’s unity with his fellow beings and to release 
the mind from bondage. In this world an ideal votary is to maintain 
a healthy relationship with the fellow citizens with a mind free from 
attachment for them as well as for mundane pleasures. He is to 
regard all to be the children of God and bis dealings with them are 
to be cordial and free from attachment. In all his works he implores 
God to permeate them with His rhythmic grace. Here is ascribed to 
God the authorship of all human works. Identical idea* is advocated 
in the Bhagavad Gita where Srikrsna the creator tells Arjuna to 
fight against the enemies as His agent and to surrender his personality 
to Him. Tu the last and fourth section of the hymn is expressed 
the idea of setting the unwavering heart of the votary on the lotus * 
like feet of God, Here is implored the blessings of God to bend 
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down the mind of the votary at His feet and to unfold it. Here is 
expressed the idea of complete surrender to God for His mercy. 
Here is evident of the conception of the subordinate personality of 
the votary to God which is repeatedly stressed in the Bhagavad Gita. 

Analysis of the four sub-sections of this hymn expresses the 
following instincts and emotions: religiosity, escape, religiosity, 
social instinct, repulsion, and religiosity; and love for God for 
invoking His favour, fear, love for God, love for fellow beings, disgust 
for attachment, and love for God. These instincts and emotions are 
to be expressed through the ardha-svastika ahgahara composed of 
the following karanas: ardhasvastika, dandakarecita, lina, valitoru, 
and nikutta, and aksiptarecita. 

Hymn Nos. 6-7 

In hymn No. 6 is sung the song of love for God. Here is sung a 
song in praise of God to indicate how His pure and nectar-like love 
having flooded the entire beaven and earth, is dripping as it were 
in love, life, song, fragrance, light, and joy. That is, God responds 
to the pure love of His votary expressed in the divine song which 
sends forth love and joy in life, emits fragrance, and kindles light. 
Beal light of learning is achieved through love for God which unlooses 
the bondage in all directions and assuming form awakes with joy when 
the votary's life becomes full of deep nectar. The devotee’s life 
is filled with the ecstasy of joy having realised God in him. Love 
for God leads us to spiritual salvation having dispelled our attach¬ 
ment for mundane pleasures. Here the instincts of repulsion and 
religiosity and the emotions of disgust for mundane pleasures and 
love for God are implied. 

In (be last section of the present hymn is described how cons¬ 
ciousness is blossomed forth with intense delight like the lotuses in 
the lake of love and bliss. Ail their boney i8 offered at the feet of 
God. Consciousness is roused in the corner of the heart where the 
light is shining silently like the brilliance of the rising sun at the 
transparent dawn when the lids of the idle eyes are removed. Love 
for God rouses not only immense bliss but also it rouses conscious¬ 
ness in the rnilid of a devout votary which is compared to the lotuses 
full of honey. Consciousness like lotuses is blossomed forth in the lake 
of love in the heart of an ardent worshipper with his mind set at the 
feet of God. As a result of consciousness, roused in the mind of 
the devotee by divine love, real light of learning is dawned in the 
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mind like the brilliance of the rising sun dispelling the lethargy of 
the eyes when an enlightened votary sees things in their reality. 
Lethargy of the eyes is caused by rnoha or attachment for mundane 
pleasures when common people devoid of transcendental knowledge 
are deeply absorbed in worldly objects. With the realization of 
transcendental knowledge a votary is awake to consciousness and 
sets his mind upon God with renewed vigour when his eyes of 
knowledge are awake to the realities of life. Here the instincts of 
repulsion and disgust for mundane pleasures, and religiosity and love 
for God are stressed. Here the blossoming of consciousness like 
lotuses in the lake of joy, full of bliss and the pouring of their honey 
at the feet of God, should be expressed with the help of rnukula 
pose. 

In hymn No. 7 Gol is accorded a hearty welcome by the votary 
to appear in his soul in a new foun. Ho is greeted to come to the 
mind with all His fragrance, colours, and muses. He is to make 
the body full of thrill by Ills touch and to rouse the ecstasy of joy in 
the mind. He is solicited to come in a new form to the soul of the 
votary when his eyes are closed in the ecstasy of joy. 

In this hymn God is worshipped by the worshipper to grace his 
bouI by His appearance in a new form. Here God is worshipped not 
in one particular form. The poet here must have in his mind the 
idea of the three principal Hindu' gods: Brahma, Visnu, and 
Mahe^vara as well as other minor deities. The three gods have 
different colours. Hence new forms are mentioned here. Here the 
conception of the individual soul to have emanated from the supreme 
soul of Brahma is implied. Hence is the prayer before God to come 
to the soul of the votary. The presence of God rouses thrill in the 
mind of the devotee and his body. The body is stirred into activity 
by its-sensory organs—senses of sight, smell, taste, touch, and sound. 
They convey the idea of the presence of God to the votary by stimu¬ 
lating the desirable instincts and emotions which in turn rouse the 
mind from its slumber resulting in the ecstasy of joy. Hence the 
body and the mind are affected by self-realisation. Here the 
instincts of religiosity and acquisition; and love for God and joy in 
the realisation of Him are evident. , 

In the second and last section of hymn No. 7 God's beauty is 
described and He is accorded a hearty welcome to appear in the 
soul of the votary in new faces under all circumstances in life here 
and now and hereafter. In the former case the presence of God is 
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solicited by the votary in his mind when he is plunged into sorrows 
or joys, or engaged in daily works or when all works cease after 
death or even in our life-time when we renounce the world and 
and realise God after severe penance. Here is evident of the influence 
of the Bhagavad Gita where Arjuna is taught by Sri Krsna to 
maintain mental equilibrium by leaving the fruit of his actions to 
Him and to work as his agent and to work out his salvation here and 
now and hereafter by self-surrender to Him. In this sub-section is 
expressed love for God and His presence in times of joys and 
sorrows. 

An analysis of hymn nos six and seven expresses the following 
instincts and emotions of the votary : repulsion, religiosity, repulsion, 
religiosity, acquisition, religiosity, appeal, acquisition, and religiosity; 
and disgust for mundane pleasures, love for God, disgust for 
mundane pleasures, love for God, joy in the realisation of God, love 
for God, grief, joy, and love for God. These instincts and emotions 
are to be expressed through the nikutta aiigahara composed of the 
following karanas: nikutta, lina, aksipta, lina, kuncita, lma, suci, 
kuncita, and svastikarecita. 


Hymn No. 8 

In hymn No. 8 is narrated the influence of environment upon 
the living beings. The floating clouds in the blue sky cast shades 
there and it seems as though the sun and the clouds are playing 
hide and seek over the paddy fields. Under the influences of such 
sports of nature even the bees forget to drink honey from flower to 
flower when they fly about being intoxicated with the sun’g rays. 
The birds also are assembled on the bank of the river.. Here nature 
is personified : she is playing hide and seek and bees and birds are 
all intoxicated with love for her. Here these playful activities of 
nature and their influence upon bees aud birds are to be interpreted 
to mean the deportment of nature under the influence of intoxicated 
love. 

In the second Bection of the hymn is narrated the influence of 
such a beautiful nature upon human beings. Thus, it is exclaimed 
that under the influence of such a beautiful atmosphere they will 
not return to their homes and that they will loot the clouds by 
breaking open the sky as it were. Upon the currents of the flood' 
tide the smiling foams are being carried away by the gentle breeze. 
Iu the midst of such a natural beauty in the sky and upon the 
C-2016P—VIII-IX 
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surface of the earth lovers of beauty refuse to work when they desire 
to spend the whole day in playing upon the flute. 

Analysis of hymn No. 8 reveals the following instincts and 
emotions: social instinct, repulsion, acquisition, self-assertion, acqui¬ 
sition, repulsion, and acquisition; and intoxicated love for sports, 
disgust for the idea of returning home, love for the clouds, pride and 
fury, love for the floating foams, disgust for works, and love for 
merry-making by playing upon the flute. These instincts and their 
concomitant emotions are expressed through the madaskhalita 
ahgahara composed of the following karanas: madaskhalita, aksipta, 
kuncita, udghattita, kuucita, aksipta, and madaskhalita. 



JANE AUSTEN AS NOVELIST: 
THREE STAGES 


8. M. Chanda 

Indian Institute of Technology, Kha/ragpur 

Jane Austen, to my mind, was intellectually still growing when 
she set to work on her last book— Persuasion —about a year before 
her death. She was still keeping a good look-out and learning to 
make better use of her medium. Studied chronologically, the novels 
from Northanger Abbey to Persuasion, a literary activity extending 
over twenty years, show Jane Austen improving in craftsmanship and 
at the same time changing in her general outlook on life The 
second aspect of the growth, a change in spirit, mainly because 
mellowed by years, was reflected in Mansfield Park and Persuasion, 
unmistakably so in the latter. This accounts for the last group of 
novels being a great deal apart in character from her other works. 
When Jane Austen was making her first literary efforts in her early 
twenties, writing letters and scribbling stories for her own entertain¬ 
ment, she found burlesque in vogue in certain circles. “A mind 
lively and at ease”, to quote .her words, she read with interest the 
burlesque pieces then in fashion books which made fun of the world 
of illusion created by the naturalistic fiction of that time. Burlesque 
was then very much in the air. In the years between the completion 
of Northanger Abbey and its publication, as her letters show, Jane 
Austen read quite a few books produced in that vein: Charlotte 
Lennox's Female Quixote (which, written in 1752, aimed at the 
fading romances), Maria Edgeworth’s Angelina (1801) Eaton Stannard 
Barrett’s The Heroine (1813), Sarah Green’s Romance Readers'and 
Romance Writers. (1810). Living in that literary atmosphere, Jane 
Austen, the daughter ol‘ a clergyman, with her movements limited to 
a small world because of rough roads, absence of telegraphs or 
uniformed postmen, naturally chose to write burlesque in keeping 
with the prevailing tradition. It was for her the spirit of the age. 
I am laying stress on the conditions then prevailing conducive to 
burlesque only to make it clear tlial. in taking to burlesque in her 
early years Jane Austen was only going along the beateu track. 
But she deserved praise, for the burlesque element in her novels 
received handling with much greater dexterity. 
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The burlesques of her time, of the most direct and obvious kind, 
followed by and large a set pattern, showing the contrast between 
the actual world and the world of illusion, mainly through the 
experiences of the heroine as her expectations, received from fiction, 
clashed with reality. They were invariably tales of people who, 
after being steeped in novels for months on and became soft headed, 
making queer conjectures about the real persons amidst whom they 
lived and naturally got into scrapes. Jane Austen went beyond 
mockery through imitation; she gave variety to the burlesque element 
and made it an integral part of her, narrative. One is struck by the 
slyness of Jane Austen’s method in her Not than ger Abbey. Catherine 
Morland, of Norlhanger Abbey , is not, held up to ridicule but shown 
as a heroine falling short of the Radclilfe tradition. She “never 
could learn or understand anything before she was taught; and some¬ 
times not even then, for she was often inattentive, and occasionally 
stupid.” 1 The hei'o dwells on the disparity between a girl’s progress 
as demanded by fiction and her actual development. When she drops 
her friend Isabella, he holds a cross examination : “You feel, I 
suppose, that, in losing Isabella, you lose half yourself: you feel a 
void in your heart which nothing else can occupy. Society is be¬ 
coming irksome; and as for the amusements in which you were 
wont to share at Bath, the very idea of them without her is abhorrent. 
You would not, for instance, now, go to a ball for the world. You 
feel that you have no longer any friend to whom you can speak with 
unreserve ; on whose regard you can place dependence; or whose 
counsel, in any difficulty, you could rely on. You feel all this? “No’,’ 
said Catherine, after a few moments’ reflection, “I do not— 
ought I?” 2 

Catherine, even when indulging in wild fancies, does not take 
leave of her senses altogether. She watches General Tilney with 
suspicion, but is not thoroughly lost to the world of illusion. One 
finds her making a correct estimate of people who have integrity 
and honesty of purpose. 

Northanger Abbey marks the first stage of her literary career. 
Sense and Sensibility, with its burlesque element, belongs to this 
phase. Pride and Prejudice, Mansfield Park and Fmma, bearing 
testimony to Jane Austen’s craft as a mature comedian, represent 
her second stage. The transition from the first to the second stage 


* Norlhanjrer Abbey, Cbap. i. 

* Nortbanger Abbey, Cb. xxv. 
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is one from the burlesque to the dramatic novels. At the second 
stage her chief aim, the burlesque element having gone to the wall, 
is to parrate, with a blending of humour and gentle irony, simple 
stories turning on personal relationships, what David Cecil prefers 
to describe as “themes with satirical relationships”. She is now 
concerned with the tiny incidents of everyday life—picnics, dinner 
parties, dances, walks in the countryside, short journeys, budding 
romance and jilted love, which though not spiritually of consequence 
reveal a great deal of human nature. It is not a world neither of 
adventures nor of mysteries, with nothing remarkable about it. 
Jane Austen’s comedy is now largely an affair of style, resting in 
the manner in which the stoiies are told, she has now mastered her 
craft. Her dialogue, polished—as her letters show—with meticulous 
care,—is now more realistic, expressive not only of speech idio- 
syncracies of different characters but of diverse moods. “My dearest 
sister”, Jane begs, when Elizabeth confesses her engagement, “now 
be be serious.Will you tell me how long you have loved him? 

“It has been coming on so gradually that I hardly know when 
it began. But I believe I must date it from my first seeing his 
beautiful grounds at Pemberley.” ‘Another intreaty that she would 
be serious, however, produced the desired effect; and she soon satisfied 
Jane by her solemn assurances of attachment.’ 3 Dialogue is Jane 
Austen’s chief artistic weapon at»her second stage. It is the typical 
talk at a dance party or conversation between girls at dinner that 
holds the reader absorbed in the plot. In its psychological effect on 
the reader, it resembles dramatic action, keeping him on tenter-hooks. 
Here is a typical passage taken from Pride and Prejudice : “Come, 
Darcy, said he, “I must have you dance, [ hate to see you standing 
about by yourself in this stupid manner. You had much better 
dance.’ *1 certainly shall not. You know how I detest it, unless 
I am particularly acquainted with my partner. At such an assembly 
as this, it would be insupportable. Your sisters are engaged, and 
there is not another woman in the room, whom it would not be a 
punishment to me to stand up with'. 

‘I would not be so fastidious as you are’, cried Bingley, ‘for a 
kingdom I Ufton my honour, I never met with so many pleasant 
girls in my life, as I have this evening ; and there are several of them 
you see uncommonly pretty.’ 


1 Pride and Prejudice, Ch. lix. 
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‘You are dancing with the only handsome girl in the room, said 
Mr. Darcy, looking at the eldest Miss Bennet. ‘Oh ! she is the most 
beautiful creature I ever beheld! But there is one of her sisters 
sitting down just behind you, who is very pretty, and I dare say, 
very agreeable. Do let me ask my partner to introduce you.’ ‘Which 
do you mean ?’ and turning round, he looked for a moment at 
Elizabeth, till caiching her eye, he withdrew his own and coldly said, 
“she is tolerable ; but not handsome enough to tempt me ; and I 
am in no humour at present to give consequence to young ladies who 
are slighted by other men. You had better return to your partner 
and enjoy her smiles, for you are wasting your time with iue’. 4 

The reader is left with the impression that the scene is only part 
of a development, that it will lead to some situation and so, naturally, 
he is all curiosity. 

Jane Austen employs dialogue skilfully to summarise characters. 
Here is a good example : “Mrs. Hurst thought the same and added, 
“She has nothing, in short, to recommend her, but being an excellent 
walker, I shall never forget her appearance this morning. She 
really looked almost wild. ‘She did indeed, Louis. I could hardly 
keep my countenance. Very nonsensical to come at all! Why must 
she be scampering about the country, because her sister had a cold? 
Her hair so untidy, so blowsy!’ ‘Yes and her petticoat; I hope 
you saw her petticoat, six inches deep in tnud, I am absolutely 
certain ; and the gown which had been let down to hide it, not doing 
its office’. 

‘Your picture may bo very exact, Louisa, said Bingley ; but 
this was all lost upon me. I thought Miss Elizabeth Bennet looked 
remarkably well, when she came into the room this morning. Her 
dirty petticoat quite escaped my notice*. 8 Satire, which was very 
much lashing in her earlier writings, appearing chiefly in the form of 
mimicry of novelists’ peculiar phraseology, finds now a sly expression 
in patches of dialogue, implicit in the turn of wit and phrasing. I 
quote two passages from Pride and Prejudice : 

Next to being married, Mr. Bennet tells Elizabeth, when he 
hears of Jane’s cross for tunes, “a girl likes to be crossed in love a 
little now and then. It is something to think of, and gives her a 
sort of distinction among her companions. When is 'your turn to 
come? You will hardly bear to be long outdone by Jane. Now is 
your time. Here are officers enough at Meryton to disappoint all 


4 Pride and Prejudice, Ch. III. 

4 Pride and Prejudice Ob. VIII. 
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the young ladies in the country. Let Wickham bo your man. He 
is a pleasant fellow and would jilt you creditably’. ‘Thank you, Sir, 
but a Jess agreeable man would satisfy me. We must not all expect 
Jane’s good fortune'.* 

Mr. Bonnet’s wit is unmistakable in—“Wickham’s a fool, if he 
takes her with a farthing less than ten thousand pounds. I should 
be sorry to think so ill of him, in the very beginning of our relation¬ 
ship”. 7 Jane Austen gave a good bit of her time at the second stage 
to her style, making her characters talk with real conversational ease, 
combining various kinds of expression—pungent and reflective, formal 
and colloquial, general and particular. 

So much about the second stage. When Jane Austen starts 
work on Persuasion, the artist in her is very much changed. She 
is still a comedian laughing at the follies and foibles of the people of 
her time, her theme still everyday reality. But, from the angle of 
technique, dialogue is no longer the staple of her story, descriptive 
passages having taken its place here and there. There is now more 
of narration than dialogue. Much of the story’s initial situation in 
Persuasion comes as an account btraight from the novelist. 

“It was so with Elizabeth—still the same handsome Miss EJliot 
that she had begun to be thirteen years ago ; and Sir Walter might 
be excused, therefore, in forgetting her age, or, at least, be deemed 
only half a fool, for thinking hinwelf and Elizabeth as blooming as 
ever, amidst the wreck of the good looks ot everybody else ; for he 
could plainly see how old all the rest of his family and acquaintance 
were growing. Anne haggard, Mary coarse, every face in the 
neighbourhood worsting ; and the rapid increase of the crow’s foot 
about Lady Russell’s temples had long been a distress to him’’. 8 
Such descriptive words as ‘haggard’, ‘coarse’, ‘crow’s foot about Lady 
Russell’s temples, ‘blooming amidst ' are a pleasant surprise for the 
reader of Jane Austen. 

It is a striking change, for in the earlier works, excepting 
Northanger Abbey, where scenic description was needed by the 
burlesque element, there was hardly any elaborate scenery. Now she 
takes pains to present detailed scenery. A fairly long passage is there 
on the Great House at Uppercross—“Uppercross was a moderate-sized 
village, which a few years back had been completely in the old 
English style ; containing only two houses superior in appearance 
to those of the yeomen and labourers,—the mansion of the squire, 

6 Pride and Prejudice, Ch. XXIV, ’ Pride and Prejudice, Ch, XLIX. 

* Persuasion* Ch. I. 
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with its high wails, great gates and old trees, substantial and 
unmodernized—and the compact, tight personage, enclosed in its own 
neat garden, with a vine and a pear-tree^trained round its casements ; 
but upon the marriage of the young scquire, it had received the 
improvement of a farm-house elevated into a cottage for his residence ; 
and Uppercross Cottage, with its vivauda, French window and other 
prettinesses, was quite as likoiy to catch the traveller’s eyes, as the 
more consistent and considerable aspect and premises of the Great 
House, about a quarter of a mile further on”. The heroine of 
Persuasion loves watching the landscape— 

Her pleasure in the walk must arise from the exercise and the 
day, from the view of the last smiles of the year upon the tawny 
leaves and withered hedges and from repeating to herself some few 
of the thousand poetical descriptions extant of autumn, that season 
of peculiar and inexhaustible influence on the mind of taste and 
tenderness...The sweet scenes of autumn were for a while put by.... 

Winthrop, however, or its environs—for young men are, some¬ 
times, to be met with, strolling about near home—was their destination; 
and after another half mile of gradual ascent through large enclosures, 
where the ploughs at work, and the fresh-made path, spoke the 
farmer counteracting the sweets of poetical dispondence, and meaning 
to have spring again, they gained the summit of the most considerable 
hill, which parted Uppercross and -Winthrop and soon commanded a 
full view of the latter, at the foot of the hill on the other side.” 9 

These descriptive passages in Persuasion, combined with the 
lyrical quality of the novel, make one feel that Jane Austen is in a 
new mood. Anne Elliot has no doubt affinity with the other heroines 
of Jane Austen sharing their observation and sense of humour, but 
she is not cast in exactly the same mould. What strikes me most 

about her is her goodness. Her heart is always in the right place. 

« 

The minor love episodes in Persuasion —the happy domestic life of 
the crafts and the inconstancy of Benwick and Lomisa Musgrove 
serve as foil, emphasizing by contrast the constancy of Anne Elliot. 
She stands out for the major part of the Book as a picture of grief and 
loneliness, being of a piece with the autumnal mood of Nature. Jane 
Austen's satire, which David Cecil finds in all her books, is very 
much subdued in Persuasion, without its usual edge. The point is 
important. Probably she was turning over a new leaf. But death 
came a short while after this and the new facet of her genius remained 
unknown. 


* persuasion, Chap." X. 



TARA SHANKAR BANERJI 

Barnic Roy 

Of all terrific misdemeanour in literary field, to discuss or 
to introduce a contemporary author to the orthodox readers imbibed 
with rotten wine of old tavern is a horrid attempt. So, with 
fear, in brief, I shall attempt to characterise Tara Shankar’s conception 
of life which is reflected conspicuously in his writings. 

Naturalistic outlook connected with the panoramic vision, unlike 
Zola’s filthy vapour, constitutes Tara Shankar’s literary mind which 
is the product of the Non-violence age stimulated by Gandhi. The 
metaphysical and hallucinated thought in mind and in cognition, at 
the same time naive and mundane feelings of ordinary life give him 
inspiration in making literature. That the contemporary author is 
prone to delineate the character of fungus, the character groped in 
metabolism and the character in waste of digestion was not for Tara 
Shankar a source of excruciating sufferings. He swaggers never in 
forming a shape of passion-perdition conflict and vortical anguish as the 
modern European and European-minded Bengali writers do. A kind 
of resentment against this analytical tendency is bitter, perhaps the 
traditional instinct of Zaminder and of his ineompleted Western 
education in college has made him cynic about the modern Western 
culture and at the same time made him distinguished by sincere 
love of Indian metaphysical philosophy. Pessimism, the product of 
the age and of the ‘Kollol’, marks a spot in his mind fora while. 
The angry furore of age, the schezopliarnic soul and continuing ennui 
perplexed him, that is why in nineteen hundred and forty-two he 
belched out pessimistic wind in his ‘Bobu- Kanua’, ‘Dumb-crying’, but 
it is transitory. The spark of the Gandhiin philosophy rescued him 
from this horror, and he retrieved bis lost horizon. 

The political apocalyptic philanthropy enhanced by love of local 
people of Birbhum has widened his- coneeptional ken. But the over¬ 
whelming influence of the regional character in his viscus has delimited 
his range which Tagore grasps with his cosmic imaginational 
faculty. His keen observation with sympathetic outlook towards 
the local people enables him to be a regional novelist or story-wright 
who with the vital and animated force of regionally makes and 
symbolises his fictitious characters real what Hardy, James Joyce and 
7—201iP—VII1-1X 
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others have accomplished in their writings. The regional frame is 
not merely a frame as background, it has its lively power which 
stamps a mark on mind of that local people. The discussion of 
topographical demarcation of Birblmm accounts for the source of 
his writings which bears a stamp of his belief, conception and instinc- 
tive faith traditionally supposed to be inherent in him. The primi¬ 
tive and aboriginal inhabitants of this locality—Kahar, Bagdi, Bouri 
Santal, Birbansi and dipsy—with their elementary ferocious passion 
live side by side with the higher castes, r.i/. Brahmans who are cultur¬ 
ally merged with them. The natural phenomena, extreme in all 
seasons, have shaped the mind of Ins character. 

Hardly we hear of the re-onance of Vaisiiava’s sweet poetic 
word. The 1\rival suavity of mind is dried up by the sultry atmos¬ 
phere, the sole heart with the depth of vast ness does not agonise, 
with humming a tune it does not whisper to ear. In a word, romantic 
fervour which is attributed with ‘strangeness added to beauty’ is 
absent in his writings due to his Bralnnanieal Tantricism which 
produces at the heart an extreme feeling; his ‘Raikamal’ is an 
exception. His principal characters scorch the softness and flaccidity 
of the heart with their robust elementalistn, just as the broiling sun 
does. Oommunalism in literature Tara Shankar first successfully intro¬ 
duces to Bengali literature with his earth-hound outlook with which he 
wanders in his physical reality that distressed him tremendously. 

His characters are not cognitive, but sensitive. With the series of 
stimuli, the characters strengthen their sensory organ and abruptly in 
their absence they bog down to the depth of nothingness. Out of 
elementary passion—love, ambition, greed, jealousy—they are excited, 
stimulated and thrilled, for this strong emotion, a few number of 
characters suffer for ever from convulsive incest bowel which produces 
the horrifying, disgusting and nauseating feeling at the readers’ mind, 
and some of his characters, due to this disease, are limpid and deformed. 
So many problems, vogue in the current time, are discussed by Tara 
Shankar, but his innate tenacity to discover and discern the horrifying 
darkness of the primitive heart gives a literary impetus to him. Nor 
can I refrain from mentioning his one short story, “ ‘Nari and Nagini', 
“woman and serpent,” in which his thought and artistic faculty has 
reached its zenith. IJdayanaga, a female snak. 1 , is the Woine of this 
story, the hero, Adai Hekh, is a sot, lame and deformed. A jealousy 
of Jobeda, Adai’s wife who envies Udayanaga due to her attractive 
power to her husband produces a fatal cataslrophy in which we find 
that Jobeda is bitten to death by Udayanaga. But the artistic 
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technicality, a reticence of words with symbolical representation have 
made it distinctively a successful story. All elements of short story 
are in rut. In some stories he instils the human and divine ecstasy 
into the demoniac heart, the slur of bestiality is obliterated with the 
touch of that elation : ‘Diani’, Witch, is an example of this. 

What interests ine is the conflicting contradiction of old feudalism 
under which he was brought up and of new democratic tendency which 
is the product of the modern industrial civilisation. This mixed 
culture what made Hardy’s life pierces his heart. Consciously he 
accepts science with its spell, but with animation he feels compassion 
for the old feudalistic. form of society. The incongruity, deep-rooted in 
his heart, bleeds his soul, intoxicated with old taboo. With a 
kinetic force the new age progresses towards the golden attainment, 
but his mind riding on the chariot of new age turns his face.aback and 
m silence sobs. Compared with the conflicting conception of Balzac 
who, with one hand, cut off the feudalistic shackle, and with the 
other, embraced the bourgeois ideas, which was gradually degrading, 
Tara Shankar also is in this conflict that leads him to accept super¬ 
natural charity cherished by Gandhian philosophy. This conflict, 
marshalled with marvellous power, gives a peculiar taste in the Bengali 
literature undoubtedly. 

Tn his later writings, Tara Shankar, with the Gandhian philo¬ 
sophy, has attempted to make a spiritual ambivalence with the 
sordid and ignoble realism. Indian trite idealistic philosophy sub¬ 
limates his characters to transcendental world in which non¬ 
entity exists. And this conceptual ideal, inchoate still now also in 
his writings, debars from enjoying a few Marxist egregious critics 
who think of bis recent writings abhorring. But to judge impartially 
lus later writings compared to earlier he has lost his vital charm of 
life by virtue ol philosophical elegant elocution, and a new 
tendency to be analytic limps his steadiness, though in the philo¬ 
sophical treatise his sincere belief works. To judge him fully his 
later writings are indispensable to the critics who may find out an 
acting mind evolved out by various stages. 

The extremity m nature of characters is simultaneously accorded 
in his form. A kind of melodramatic abeyance of the eccentric drama 
horrifies the readers' mind, unaccustomed to it. But as a short story 
writer, compared with Premendra Mitra and Manik Banerji, two 
eminent short story writers of Bengal, he lacks in tackling the mini¬ 
mum material for the maximum result. All his stories, except four 
or five, are to be included into the group of tale which can deliberately 
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be described in novel and what he has done exactly so. But his non- 
imitating tendency of the Western literary subjects and forms, unlike 
the contemporary authors stops him ahead among the Bengali authors 
now-a-days. 



HOW THE BLIND MAY READ 

Bhawani Prasad Chanda 

Principal, Blind Boys' Academy, 

Ratnakrishna Mission Ashrama, Narendrapur 

Blindness, according to popular belief, is a synonym for darkness. 
But the blind may find light in knowledge and the knowledge in 
reading of books. Is this reading possible for the blind? Yes, it is 
to-day. Bight finds its way through fingertips and sounds, and the 
sightless use these fingertips and sounds to read books. 

Through the ages preceding modern age, people could not 
imagine of a reading method for the blind who, according to many, 
were born only to be the parasites of the society. But the earth also 
witnessed with gratitude the people with vision who dreamed of a 
‘sun shine home’ for such lessfortunates and endeavoured to find out 
a reading method for them. Of all such innovators, two most 
successful persons were Dr. Moon of England and Louis Braille of 
France. Dr. Moon found out a reading method made up of angles 
and curves to be read by touch which is even to-day used by many 
of the adult blind ; and Louis Braille introduced a method which is 
well known to-day as ‘Braille system’. 

Braille method is made up of six dots and the variations in the 
position and combination of these dots constitute as many as 63 forms 
covering the symbols of punctuation and characters of different 
languages of the world. Besides, braille dots are used to indicate 
symbols of shorthand, Science, Mathematics and Geography. 

The crucial problem lies in the conversion of ink-print literature 
into braille. In many countries, of course, braille printing presses 
have been devised and at work for such conversion. But wknt of 
necessary skilled braille transcribers, gradation in the braille system 
and the huge recurring expenditure which is incurred to run a braille 
press, make braille printing a difficult task. That is why, even m 
U.K. and U.S.A. where numerous presses are at work, hand 
transcribers have to carry on the work of braille translation to supple¬ 
ment the braillfe printed books in order to meet the demand of the 
students. The problem, beyond doubt, is more complicated in those 
countries where braille presses are not at work. Here, the only way 
left for such conversion is braille translation by hand, which, needless 
to say, is very expensive. 
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In the West, to make this conversion easier, International Business 
Machine No. 704 Computer has been designed by International 
Business Machine Corporation, Department of Mathematics, & Applica¬ 
tion in collaboration with American Printing House for the Blind. 
I.B.M. cards are punched representing the ink print characters to 
make the text suitable for the machine. It has an electronic memory 
which is the storehouse of braille characters and symbols of punctuation. 
When the machine is at work, it reads the text and converts these 
into electronic impulses resulting in the automatic translation of the 
text into braille code. This machine will be able to perform the skilled 
task of braille conversion at a speed which is many times faster than 
that of the human transcribers. 

But the reading of braille by fingertips is no less a problem. 
Those who cannot develop their tactual ability properly owing to the 
sensory weakness are hardly in a position to read by touch For such 
persons talking books or books soundscribed on cither disc or tape may 
be introduced. In the West, well-known libraries like Library of 
Congress (Division of the Blind) have prepared talking books for the 
use of the blind. Needless to say, this is very expensive. 

Is it possible for the blind to read ordinary ink-print books without 
the help of sighted frieDds? Yes, it is. The experts both of U.S.A. 
and U.S.S.R. have been experimenting with the manufacture of a 
reading machine for the use of visually handicapped. The reading 
machine, designed by the Battelle Memorial Institute of Columbus, is 
of the size of a portable radio weighing nine pounds. When the 
machiue is at work it creates series of musical sound waves representing 
the ink print text. The reading machine designed by the experts of 
U.S.S.R., as described by Allan Kerwood (World Veterans, Dec., 
1958) is a combination of two machines working simultaneously. 
When the ink-print paper is set, the first machine produces sound 
signals* which actuate the other to raise dots enabling, thus, a blind 
person to read by touch. 

Thus to-day, he cannot see but he can read. Light escapes his 
eyes, but his fingertips and ears catch hold of it to his benefit. 



MARXISM-A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 
TO HUMANISM 


Prop Priyatosh Maitra 

Philosophy is nothing bat the theory of life and it had its 
origin in man’s struggle for existence. And the man’s struggle for 
existence changes both in content and in form, with the change 
of time. Every man has his philosophy, he may or may not be 
conscious of it. But he has to face the world, overcome and utilise 
the environment to his best This develop a theory of life in him, a 
philosophy. 

Thus every philosophy emerges either out of struggle of one 
class of men for existence, and their attempts to control and 
utilise environment for a better life or out of efforts of some other 
opposing class of men lo maintain existing order where this class find 
their interests are served best. Both are the products of the two views 
of struggle for existence, of a better life which are quite opposite to 
each other. History provides us with evidences of the warring of 
these opposing theories of life. 

Marxism may be defind as ■ ihe true philosophy of humanism. 
The principal basis of Marxism is freedom of man and mind. Man 
and mind has had to traverse a long path of bondage and regulations 
and that journey has not yet come to the end. Out of sincere drive and 
efforts for complete freedom of man and mind, Marxism, as a theory 
of life, emerged. Or rather, the mission of Marxist philosophy is to 
establish man as completely free individual. Establishment of the 
freedom of individuality of man is ihe principal concern of Marxism. 

During the period from the 16th century to toe industrial revolu¬ 
tion. the advancement of science and expansion of use of newer and 
better methods of production brought about a great enthusiasm 
in the subjective and objective life of man. Intellectual life began 
to throb with new theories of life. In those days, social mind was 
curbed anf crippled under the despotic reign of church, preceptor, priest 
and sastras and natura'ly freedom of thought and individuality was 
completely non-existent. That environment was not there to foster the 
longing for the freedom of man and mind. 

At this critical juncture of history, growth of science and move¬ 
ment of Renaissance ultimately culminating into industrial revolution, 
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led to the downfall of despotism of church, sastras, priests and kings. 
In the advent of Marxism, this development acted as an important 
force. In this new environment that was created by the growth of 
science culminating into industrial revolution, and the dawn of the 
age of reason, an intense desire for freedom from all sorts of obstacles 
and bondages in the way of his self-expression and progress became 
evident. Marxism results from this intense longing for freedom of man 
and mind. 

Marxism is the scientific philosophy of the emancipation of man 
and mind. The fundamental basis of Marxism is the freedom of indivi¬ 
duality and the principal aim of Marxism is that of creating the 
environment of a completely unfettered growth of man. In the class- 
divided society man is stripped off humanity and thus the objective of 
Marxism, is to restore that humanity to him. Therefore Marxism 
urges man to work for establishing that environment where man can 
enjoy his true humanity. 

But Marxist humanism is a scientific humanism. This humanism 
for its success depends upon historical environment and it is the task 
of Marxist humanism to help history in the creation of that environment. 
In other words, this Marxism is scientific and materialistic and not 
utopian and realistic. The philosophy of showing pity and kindness 
to the down-trodden has no place in the Marxist humanism. Marxist 
humanism is a philosophy of humanism which seeks to organise that 
environment where man can experience himself as a truly human and 
assert his true individuality. And hence there is great problem before 
mankind to overcome. This great problem is, as Karl Marx in his 
“The Holy Family,’’ wrote “to organise the actual world in 6uch a 
manner that man experiences in it the truly human, becomes accus¬ 
tomed to experience himself as a man, to assert hie true indivi¬ 
duality. This historical task of mankind entails a new enrichment of 
human nature. Marx in his Holy Family says that the goal is man’s 
return to his “universal nature in a universal manner—that is, a total 
human being”. 

“Marx had a profound intuition, an intuition which is to my 
eyeB the great lightning flash of truth which traverse all his work, on 
the production of heteronony and loss of freedom produced in the capi¬ 
talist world by wage salary and of determination with which the 
possessing classes and the proleteriat alike, are, thereby, simultaneous¬ 
ly stricken. And obviously a strong feeling of resentment against and 
passionate opposition to has been expressed throughout the philosophy 
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of Marxism against the conditions, laws, regulations and relations under 
which man is a humiliated, oppressed and despised creature. 

There are hints as to the trend of this scientific concept of human¬ 
ism visible in the philosophies of fore-runners. Not only in Hegelian¬ 
ism, even before, there took place a romantic movement in the world of 
philosophy, the principle theme of which was to state that nature is a 
living organisation of which man is a part ; this is an organism whose 
energy thrills throughout their being because they are connected with 
it directly through all their emotions and instincts. Man through his 
feelings and emotions is inseparately connected with the nature. In 
this romantic movement in the philosophy, an indication of a new 
trend in the subsequent philosophical movement can be easily felt. In 
this new movement in philosophy, matter has been explained as actual 
force and capable of initiative ; it has been shown that the fundamental 
source of man and nature is identical, and it has been admitted that 
Hegelian dialectical idealism and Marxian Materialism are closely inter¬ 
related. Pascal in his “The German Stum and Drang” wrote that 
this movement “foreshadows those later philosophies which defined 
reality as essentially active, energetic, which seek a single source of 
nature and of man, which recognises the interpretation of subject and 
object, mind and matter—the dialectical idealism of Hegel and dialec¬ 
tical materialism of Marx”. This is humanism and its development is 
closely associated with the new, scientific understanding of nature 
and of the growing power to control it. The ideology of life of 
seeing, understanding and controlling nature scientifically for the 
working of the humanity is inseparaby related to this Dew movement 
of philosophy. When man begins to understand and control nature 
through his rational systems of thought, then the nature begins to 
embody human purposes and ideas, ploughs, tilled land, boat, ship, 
wheel, loom, roads, port, temple, church art, literature etc. were noth¬ 
ing but external embodiment of man's mind. In other words, man is 
expressing himself in the external world. Man is externalised in 
them, Man’s mind is entering into the nature with an intense desire for 
union of man and environment so that the development of science and 
economic life, in other words cultural life can take place. Similarly, 
nature unveiled and discovered, is entering into the minds of man. 
Thus with the envelopment of science i.e. with the deeper union of 
man and nature, our ideas and thoughts are no more maintaining 
at the subjective fanciful and mythological state. They are rather 
being gradually ordered after the pattern of objective law-eoD- 
trolled world which they reflect. In other words, if we could say 
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mystically like those days it would appear that nature is gradually 
attaining to our mind and realising itself, becoming both rational and 
real in our scientific understanding. This is humanism. 

The history of this process of humanising of nature would reveal 
that human efforts to unveil and know the mystery of nature were 
the principal currents of different forms of civilisation and cultures 
in the history of the world. That is, the process of the mutual inter¬ 
penetration of man and nature, the humanising of nature and the 
naturalising of man form the very basis of the history of the different 
culture and civilisation. This process has been on since the stone age 
till today, the atomic age. That is, mutual interpenetration of man 
and nature has been going on leading to the growth of better environ¬ 
ment, greater control of nature and gradual enrichment of mind and 
man. Simultaneously, social organisation and in turn the nature and 
culture of man influenced by changed social organisation changed. 
Wherever man changes his methods of production, the relation 
between man and nature changes, his social organisation also changes 
and naturally, his nature and culture. In this way man is creating, 
created in the past and would create, himself in future. 

The journey that we began from the free co-operative social life 
in the prehistoric days has free co-operative social life as the end. 
But, however, that ancient free and co-operative social life wherefrom 
we started our voyage, had want, and, insufficiency as its basis. While 
the future free co-operative social life, towards which we would be 
moving, would have plenty which is productive, as the basis ; and 
the long course of social life in between, though, paiuful, man must 
live as it is the dictation of history. This is the fundamental basis 
of humanism in the Marxist philosophy. 

Marx said that in the prehistoric communistic society during the 
stone age there was want and shortage in the food collection, yet the 
living was co-operative and fraternal, love and affection prevailed. 
But in course of time, with the discovery of agriculture and use of 
metal in the process of production, the level of production was raised 
above that of bare subsistence of the past. But this surplus became 
the source of exploitation for the first time in the history. Private 
ownerships came into being. Thus with the initiation of the first 
step towards humanisation of nature leading to the production of surplus 
over the previous subsistence level, Bocial relations of man, became 
dehumanised yet the new ruling and organising class that came into 
being from the rise of this exploiting class proved in those days to 
be of immense importance from the point of view of economic pro- 
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gress. Karl Marx wrote in this connection that the Bystem of surfdora 
was replaced by that of feudalism and that in turn by capitalism, each 
system being appropriate to a certain technique and each system cons¬ 
tituting a different form of exploitation with a different social class 
holding the position of privilege, administration and power. 

This development, however, has not been smooth, rather, this 
has taken place through class struggles. Marxism, it should be 
pointed out never propagates class struggles, it admits its existence 
which it does not want. Marxism, however, feels that the earlier 
the class struggle and class exploitation is banished from our society 
the greater is tlie good done to the people. Marx thinks that the 
full development of capitalism makes the banishment of class struggle 
for ever from our society possible. 

Marxism is the most matured development of humanism. In 
Marxism we find direction towards way out to the contradiction 
between the progress of civilisation and the slavery of man. This 
philosophy of Marxism originated from man’s revolt against the in¬ 
human condition to which he was subjected and the restoration of 
man in his universal nature in the universal manner, that is, as a 
total human being is its 3nly aim. 

Hegel has termed dehumanisation as “alienmont” or “self- 
estrangement”. In other words, under the force of unfavourable 
environment man reaches such a condition through self-limitations 
that he falls short of his possibilities. Hegel himself lias seen the 
condition of man in his own days, where man has been dragged down 
as a man by the economic conditions and how man has sold himself 
away to the division of labour resulting from huge machine produc¬ 
tions. Long before Marx, Hegel saw how insignificant man had 
become to the demands of huge machines, economic regulations and 
systems and to the bust for money. Describing the industrial society 
Ilegel said that it was a vast system of material interdependence, a 
moving life for the dead. The system moves hither and yon in a 
blind elementary way and like a wild animal call for strong permanent 
control and curbing. 

Karl Marx too while describing the dehumanised character of the 
existing social system dealt with the process of alienment or estrange¬ 
ment which was existing in the then society, but his was a scientific 
and historical approach and he did that in the true sense of humanism. 
Marx wrote in his German Ideology “The social power, i e, the multi¬ 
plied productive force which arises through the co-operation of different 
individuals as it is determined within the division of labour, appears 
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to be these individuals, since this co-operation is not voluntary nor as 
their united power but as an alien force existing out c ide them, and 
of the origin and end of which they are ignorant and which they can¬ 
not control” (p. 24). 

The commodity produced by the labour of man is the external 
experession of man. This commodity is a part of the man, yet it 
becomes his master in the present day society. That commodity 
becomes an opposite force against him and instead of man acquiring 
mastery over the nature, becomes his slave. The instruments of 
production which are his own creation which "were nothing but in¬ 
carnation of his own ideas and thoughts are using him as his slave. 
In the selling of labour by the worker, we find the same process of 
dehumanisation and estrangement. Marx has shown that in the 
capitalistic system of society, love, courage, intellect, beauty and every¬ 
thing is measured in terms of money and thus the same process of 
dehumanising is found to be active. In the private property-based- 
social life, individuality is denied. In the higher stage of social life 
man can realise himself fully, where society is not an abstraction 
against individual rather, the source of fulness of man. 

This, however, never means that in the Marxist humanism, 
machine or division'of labour has no existence. Rather it is propoun¬ 
ded by the Marxist philosophy that efforts to humanise the nature 
throughout" age had culminated into industrialisation. But however 
these efforts to humanise nature would fail to achieve its aim until and 
unless the society is organised on the free co-operative basis keeping 
universal humanism, a total human being as the end. Hence Karl 
Marx says that the rearproblein lies in organising the world in such 
a way that man experiences in it the truly human, becomes accustomed 
to experience himself as a man, to assert his individuality. The very 
basis of this society would be the complete union of man with nature 
a complete humanising ofj nature and complete naturalising of man. 
(Marx-Holy Family), In discussing about the relation of society with 
state Marx says that we should always guard ourselves against placing 
the society as an abstruction against the individual. There indivi¬ 
duality itself is a society. Thus through the individual, society ex¬ 
presses and experiments itself. Every man has go,t a completely in¬ 
dependent individuality and because of the existence of this complete 
ly independent individuality in each man, his is a individuality and 
be is a real individual collective being. 



THOMAS PAINE—A FORGOTTEN 
FEMINIST 

Ashokb Mustafi, M.A. 

Mohsin College, Hooghly. 

Feminism, as a distinct political and social movement, is more 
or less recent, though its main ideas are perhaps as old as the 
eighteenth century or even older. A variety of factors like Chris¬ 
tianity, technological revolution, world wars and a certain development 
of culture operated to bring about a reorientation of outlook towards 
women in general. It was, however, widely believed, rightly or 
wrongly, by the early champions of womanhood that social and 
economic rights of women would follow as a matter of course, the 
attainment of political rights on the part of the weaker sex. Much 
seemed to bo made of the legal disabilities under which women 
suffered for ages. For obvious reasons, the purely social aspect of 
the question did not receive its duo emphasis at their hands. An 
improvement in their status, it was feared, might eventually upset 
the ‘social equilibrium’. Under the circumstances, men were socially 
apathetic and intellectually reluctant to make an examination of 
the fundamental problems of marriage, property and divorce. A 
fear complex seemed to govern their minds. Discussions regarding 
women’s rights which naturally touched the very fundamentals of 
social life were taken to be a little premature, highly presumptuous 
and of course, frankly revolutionary. 

But the new science and humanism of the century taught a few 
social radicals to revolt against a society which was not quite satis¬ 
factorily constructed. No social bias stood between them and their 
times. They believed that human reason alone is man's best guide 
in ethics aud politics. The tenets of their creed consisted in a demand 
that women are entitled to absolute economic and social equality 
with men. They were of course, too much under the limitations of 
their time and conditions, for a complete dissipation of the tradi¬ 
tional attitudes of condescension and derogation towards women. 
They tried to suggest in their own ways and with Flight differences of 
emphasis that women should be as free to chose their career as men. 
Thomas Paine the famous author of ‘Bights of man’ carried the 
torch of social revolution along with a few kindred spirit of the 
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times—a fact probably known to only a few. An ardent feminist, he 
agitated for larger right and opportunities of the colonial women 
(on the other side of the Atlantic), who, in the words of former 

President Eliot, “lived themselves.under the burden of a sad and 

cruel creed”. 1 * It is a little curious and unfortunate that posterity 
has nearly managed to forget this early crusader for the 'rights of 
women’ in the New World. 

Indeed, we of the present times, scarcely know that Thomas 
Paine was to some extent instrumental, in promoting radical propa¬ 
ganda for women’s rights. He suggested, with scant respect for the 
conventions, the opening of new vistas to women as a sex. As a 
republican, his credit lies in the fact that he did not readily merge the 
lesser interest of women in the ‘national’ cause of America. Con¬ 
sidering the level of contemporary thinking, Paine appeared to be 
somewhat ahead of his time in his treatment of the problem. “Charles 
Brockden Brown popularised the views of Mary Woolstone Craft and 
Thomas Paine likewise agitated for women’s rights”.* In America 
even before Holdberg, condorcet or Holbach in France moved for 
equal rights for women or John Stuart Mill in whose hands, the 
movement had its intellectual genesis, wrote his time-honoured classic 
on the subjection of women. Claims are even made that Paine was 
the first to advocate legal justice to women in America including 
(1) legal equality with men, and (2) rational ideas of divorce and 
marriage. But Crane Brinton (in the Dictionary of American 
Biography, Yol. XIII, XIV) holds the opinion that Paine cannot be 
numbered among the first defenders of women’s rights 3 —an opinion 
which was shared by Professor Clark too. Brinton suggested that 
Conway published an article of Paine from the Pennsylvania Magazine 
—a translation from the French—a language Paine could hardly read. 
But apart from the authenticity of this isolated article, there are quite 
a number a illuminating observations and subtle comments on the 
subject to his credit. As a matter of fact he evinced a remarkable 
awareness of the problems of the women folk in American Society 
when many others of his time were even dimly aware of the same. 
Thomas Jefferson, for instance, figured as an opponent of citizenship 
rights for women. If history is any guide, we need havq no hesitation 
in accepting Paine as one of the early agitators who rejected tradi¬ 
tional views of female inferiority in America in unmistakable terms. 


1 New View Points in American History, Page 127- A.M. Scbelesinger. 

* Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, page 447, vol. XV. 

3 H. H. Clark a edition of Paine’s writings- Appendix. 
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k ‘The condition in which the mass of American Women found 
themselves, gave rise to organised movements by a few courageous 
souls in the long and stormy voyage for sex equality". 4 Paine, a born 
radical, turned a feminist perhaps under the sheer compulsion of 
circumstances and his task was definitely an arduous one, as he had to 
popularise an unpopular cause—the cause of women. True to the 
rationalistic spirit of the eighteenth century, he waged a relentless 
war with social prejudices, superstitions and inhibitions. An English 
Quaker, Paine strove for the realisation of liberty in all spheres of life. 
This made him do his best for the emancipation of women at a 
time when Aristotelian doubts persisted that any improvement in their 
status might ultimately disturb family life. We should do well to 
note that “As to the position of women, most eighteenth century 
Americans did not differ fundamentally from their European con¬ 
temporaries’ V Paine’s aebievment lies in the presentation of a bold 
idea. His crashing sentences served to shake oft from the American 
mind the belief that social progress is possible without an improvement 
in the position of women. 

In 1647, Miss Margaret Brent in Maryland demanded a voice for 
women, Anne Hutchinson started the first women's club in 1650 and 
Thomas Paine published his essay, ‘Reflections on unhappy marriage’ 
in June, 1775. It is interesting to note that in 1778, Mrs. Corbin 
presented a petition for women suffrage. Writing about Mary 
Woolstoncraft’s ‘Vindication of the Rights of Women’ Roger Fulford 
significantly points out, “She derived the title and snue parts of her 
book from the revolutionary outpourings of Tom Paine called the 
‘Rights of man’ and it was this revolutionary taint which compelled 
Walpole to excommunicate it outside the pale of my library’’. 4 This 
is a singular proof of the fact that Paine was in a very real sense 
one of the pioneers in the women’s rights movement. The century 
that intervened between Margaret Brent and Paine was marked by 
a few casual newspaper protest, occasional meetings and sundry pro¬ 
posals for female education. In fact “Tom Paine cherished the 
‘unmilitant' plan of setting up in Philadelphia a seminary of polite 
learning from young ladies". 7 Paine was in the eminent company of 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, Timothy Dwight and Noah Webster, all of whom 
a few years later dealt with the status of women in relation to educa- 

1 New View points in American History—A. M. Schelesinger page 127. 

6 The Revolutionary Generation 11763-1790)—K. B. Greene, page 74. 

8 Vote for Women by Roger Fulford, page 28. 

7 Farrington—Mein Currents of American Thought—Liberalism and the constitution, 

328. 
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lion as a training for citizenship. It is relevant to point out, however, 
that “the status of women excited little attention except in relation 
t3 education” 8 and “advocacy of female education was not however, 
generally associated with ‘advanced' ideas on the status of the sex”,* 
Paine scored a point over his predecessors and contemporaries alike 
in that he related the problems of women to the larger social problem, 
instead of treating it in isolation or in a half-hearted and fragmentary 
fashion. What was most striking about his approach was a rare 
combination of imagination, daring and sympathy. It was essentially 
a difference of outlook that marked Paine off from most of bis 
contemporaries. 

Margaret Fuler m—‘Women in Nineteenth Century’—makes the 
valuable observation that feminist movement in America was essen¬ 
tially an out-growth of activity in anti-slavery agitation in which 
women like Anne Mercey, Hutchinson Warren and Abigali Adams 
figured prominently. Paine, who was wedded to the ideals of liberty 
and equality stood against ‘black slavery’ and ‘white slavery’ or 
subjection of women almost simultaneously. Man must not be made 
a property of man—was the starting point of his creed. Therefore, be 
made social and economic equality of women with men the very 
cornerstone of social progress. It is quite likely that he should fail to 
reconcile himself to a government which was, in the words of, the 
redoubtable Susan Anthony, ‘ An oligprcy of sex’’. 

There is one respect in which Paine bad occasion for intellectual 
differences with the tame feminists of his time. Unlike them, he 
believed that social and economic rights of women should better 
precede than follow their political rights. Political equality of women 
was not his main feminist project. It should not be supposed either 
that he was merely concerned with the legal disabilities of women. 
We should do him an injustice if we believe that he simply advocated 
the influence of women in spheres conventionally reserved to mew. 
In fact, he endeavoured to bring about a change in the way of looking 
at the problems of women. 

He viewed women's rights as a whole and in the spirit of a true 
social reformer, believed that the problem needed to be attacked at the 
very roots. His approach was an integrated one. Besides, be did 
not treat the problem of female rights in isolation or in abstraction; 
He looked upon it as part of the larger problem of human rights. 
He did n<A lose sight of the contemporary trend of thinking and 

* The Revolutionary Generation by E. B. Greene, pa^e 824. 

• The Revolutionary Generation by E. B. Greene, page 82S. 
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feeling in society about women. This difference in perspective which 
marks him off from most of his contemporaries can be explained by his 
passionate belief in the natural rights of man and the efficacy of 
reason. 

His fragments on women’s rights proper—all written during 
the colonial period—constitute barely a few articles, the authenticity 
of one of which was subsequently challenged. But the style and 
the content of the article in question were distinctively his. ‘An 
Occasional Letter to the Female Sex,’ (June, 1775) and an article 
on ‘Unhappy Marriges’ were both published in the Pennsylvania 
Magazine which served as a lot urn for the progressive writer 
of the day. About the letter, a noted essayist wrote, “We 
find among his writings ‘An Occassional Letter on the 

Female Sex, whose very title proclaims its affinity to' them ; 
and an imaginative paper entitled Cupid and Hymen, wherein 
the former is the champion of marriage for love, while the 

latter promotes the marriage of covenienee, would have caused Steele 
to welcome him as a contributor’’ 10 . However, the first piece of 
the abovementioned writings was social in outlook ; the second was 
predominantly sociological in approach, but both could be accepted as 
early documents of the feminist movement in America. The meagre 
quantity of his writings which were occasional and journalistic in 
nature, was more than compensated by the freshness of his approach 
:ind the novelty of his suggestions. Paine is supposed to have laid aside 
the campaign for women subsequently, because slavery and other press¬ 
ing colonial problems demanded his more urgent attention and perhaps, 
feminism itself was meanwhile making some headway. Yet consider¬ 
ing the social conditions, urges and limitations of the period, his 
feministic writings stand out as the most thoughtful observations on 
the status of women, with a prophetic touch. It would not be 
presumptuous to suggest that the feminist movement in the new 
world derived its active inspirations fro n the writings of Susan Antho¬ 
ny, Elizabeth Stanton, Harriet Stowe, as much as in the casual ones 
of Paine. 

Regarded as a champion of womanhood, Paine was in the eminent 
company of Platg, Mill and several other stalwarts. In the condem¬ 
nation of the patriarchal social organisation, militating against the real 
interests of women, Paine was second to none. Women, he believed, 
have long been mischievously regarded as adjuncts of men, not as 
distinct parts of the human species. In one of his writings, Paine perfci- 

1(1 The English Essay and Essayist—Hugh Walker, Page 136. 
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nently remarks, ‘If we have a survey of the ages—and the countries, 
we shall find the women, at all times, and in all places adored and 
oppressed’. 11 With merciless logic Paine attacked this double standard 
of morality which was accepted by the then American Society. In his 
characteristic way he observed that women needed protection ‘from the 
humiliating claims of pity or the feeble voice of gratitude’. 12 They 
were torn between sensibility and virtue ; law and custom should not 
therefore be allowed to combine to impose ’a tedious guardian¬ 
ship’ to insult their understanding and defraud their hearts. What 
he wanted was that women should be assigned in society a 
place of- honour and dignity consistent with their place in the 
family, the peculiar nature of their work and their natural consti¬ 
tution. They need to have power over themselves, not over men. 
Sheer working justice towards the fair sex was all lie asked from 
the American Society. A born humanitarian, he came to feel 
that ‘Society instead of alleviating their condition, is to them the 
source of new miseries. 13 A steady removal of social prejudices 
which stunted the development of women folk in America and 
abroad could enable them to occupy their rightful place in society. 
Traditional attitudes of condescension, over much of sympathy 
and utter callousness towauls women weie all due to a lack of 
perspective—a want of sympathy amt understanding ‘When they 
are not beloved, they are nothing ; aud when they are, they are 
tormented.' 4 That is how he summed up the dubious position 
in which women all over the world were placed. A new society could 
start functioning only by removing man-made laws which kept women 
in a continuous tutelege by denying them their personal expressions. 

The feminist campaign assumed in the hands of Paine an 
economic aspect—an aspect his contemporaries perhaps overlooked. 

A -woman should be free to chose her career as man. Besides, 
marriage for gold, found no favour with him. ‘Those who either 
marry gold without love, or love without gold should be miserable. 
Sure of each other, they no longer take any pains to be mutually 
agreeable. 15 Here perhaps he decried the materialistic craze which 
often wrecked matrimonial connections and with it perhaps the dowry 
system in any form or shape. Like a shrewd student «f psychology and 
sociology—even ihough he was supposed to have read neither, Paine 

11 ' An Occasional Letter on tbe Female Sex' ed. Conway Works of Poke, volume T. 

„ Do 

Do 

14 Do 

15 Reflections on unhappy raarriagee-Cooway Vol, J. 
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threw light on the problems of mating and divorce. Perhaps he learnt 
from his own experiences in life. A well-knit and stable family life 
is the very foundation of a sound public life. The family was regarded 
by him aS the centre of all progress, and women, he held, brought 
the family spirit, though he was not in favour of absolute equality of 
women with men (since he too was conditioned by his time). Their 
pathetic natural helplessness and silent social sufferings prompted 
him to urge a thorough revision of attitude towards the weaker sex in 
general. Ho sounded a note of warning against vague love, 
unrelated to the social position of the parties who were to be united by 
marriage. He had that much of social realism to view marriage as 
practically something .which turns out to bo very n?ar business-partner¬ 
ship. He also dwelt extensively on unhappy marriages and their social 
consequences. Matrimonial happiness determines the smooth course 
of our life. It is “neither the result of insipidity or ilf-grounded 

passion.if therefore the rash who marry inconsiderately perish 

in the storm raised by their own passions”. 16 Proper matchiug must 
be based on consideration along with a certain amount of caution. 

It is interesting, however, to observe that the miserable state 
of women in Asia and Africa engaged his attention at a time when 
there was the least interest in their affairs in his country. In his 
‘An Occasional Letter to the Female Sex’ he said, “The women 
among the Indian in America are what the Helots were among the 
Spartans, a vanquished people obliged to toil for their conquerors”. 
Here the anti-slave strain in his thinking is clear. Regarding the 
treatment of women in Asia he had no compliments to offer. “All 
Asia is covered with prison, where beauty in bondage waits the 
caprices of a master. The multitude of women there assembled have 
no will, no inclinations but his”. 1 ' The present uprising against the 
masculine dominance in Asia is only a reaction. Paine lamentingly 
referred to the tremendous exploitation and wastage of human 
materials when he referred to “another kind of despotism and 
dominion” in the East—"in Turkey, in Persia, in India, in Japan 
and over the vast empire of China—one half of the human species 
is oppressed by the other”. 18 These topical writings have a certain 
relevance for us in Tndia where a social revolution is already in pro¬ 
gress. There &re people who wish to deny Paine his due position as 
a feminist by suggesting that Paine did not pursue the subject in later 

18 On Unhappy Marriages. 

w An Occasional Letter on the Female Sex—Conway, 

u Do. Do* 
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life and that the output of his feministic tracts was loo small to merit 
his serious appraisal as a ‘women righter*. But they do not take into 
consideration the distinctive quality of his writings and the wide 
range of his interests. It is a pity that his precious comments on the 
subject were long overlooked. Perhaps he has not been fully 
rescued from the obliquy of orthodox conscience. We do not say 
that the ideas he advanced on the score of women were either original 
or startling. But the fact remains that he raised some vital issues 
relating to the position and function of the female folk in society. 
In fact he considered a wide range of matter relating to their 
rights and transmitted to posterity a host of proposals for its careful 
scrutiny. His remarks were mostly in keeping with the general spirit 
of his times as he urged a gradual and certain improvement 
in the legal and social position of the fair sex. His advocacy of 
feminine rights was indirectly concerned with the abuse of Power— 
a part of bis sustained theme. He was a firm believer in the equality 
and unity of men. He stood throughout his life for the removal of 
social distinctions, prejudices and superstitions. That is why, women, 
according to him, could retain their lank as rational beings under a 
free government. A common sense approach to life gave him a clue 
to the solution of a large number of complicated social and political 
problems of his time. The strength and cogency of his arguments 
are undeniable. In fact he combined tbc prophetic vision of Mary 
Woolston Craft and the love of justice which was characteristic of John 
Stuart Mill. He bears comparison with Mill when the latter says in the 
opening pages of ‘Subjection of Women’, “the principle which regu¬ 
lates the existing social relations between the two sexes—the legal 
subordination of one sex to the other—is wrong in itself and now one 
of the chief hindrances to human improvement’’. 1 ® Paine unlike 
Mill, however, laid more stress on existing social conditions and feel¬ 
ings rather than unlegal disabilities. Both emerged, in a way as, 
judges and pleaders in respect of women for the removal of certain 
practices which threatened “the female character with widespread 
and permanent injury”. 20 

Considering him in the light of the present developments, it 
appears that Paine stands largaly vindicated. For what he worked 
for was Bheer working justice for women. He was sensible enough 
not to carry bis ideal of sexe-quality too far. There he stands 
midway between Plato and Aristotle. Some of Paine’s suggestions 

18 Subjection cf Women by G. S. Mill. 

88 Bepohiticn of the Second National Antislaverj Convention of women, 1688, 
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which many people shared later on, have a definite appeal to the 
present generation which values sex-education and knowledge as much 
as general education. Women have indeed been dragged into the 
‘turmoil of masculine life’ as Gladstone said and with no injury 
whatsoever. The preamble of the Charter of the Frisco Conference 
reaffirmed its faith in the equal rights of men and women. With 
the acceptance of the universal declaration of the human right and 
the resolution of the U.Y. Sub-committee 1952, the movement for 
self-determination of women now seems to have reached almost a 
decisive level. In England, a royal commission reviewed the complex 
problems of marriage, divorce, family, property etc. as early as August, 
1951. Law, theory and practice are converging in the same direction. 
To date three subjects engage our utmost attention, i.e., political 
rights, nationality of married women and status of women in public 
law. Women are to-day standing on the threshold of a n'ew era in 
the history of the sex and for this, we of the present day have some 
considerable debt to Tom Paine 



DEMOCRACY AND HUMAN MIND 


Prof. Amalkumau Mdkhopadhyaya 

Doubtless, democracy, these days, is sailing in troubled waters. 
Sundry events, which have occurred of late in different parts of the 
globe, clearly reveal how democracy stands confounded in the crucible. 
Today we have even seen a locale, as recently in Turkey, where 
people merrily celebrate the dismissal of democracy and welcome the 
advent of a military rule. This dismay of democracy has become 
the gravest concern of the world. Because democracy is not an upstart 
which is backed by no good pedigree and tradition. The history of 
democracy is fairly long and quite taleful too. It contains stories of 
struggles which men of different ages have waged for achieving the 
goal. Democracy, indeed, is the age-old banian tree which has 
afforded cool shelter to millions of men. Sadly enough, its fall is 
impending. 

The talk of a tussle between democracy and totalitarianism has 
grown very trite today. Vexed by its problems democracy might 
stagger, but for that it is unwise to turn back to totalitarianism. 
Totalitarianism is too bad a nosturm to heal up democracy. Dictator¬ 
ship, even if it is clothed in the garb of a welfare state, can bring no 
good. Because, in any case, the welfare brought by totalitarianism 
is an imposed welfare where people curiously have no independent say 
of their own. But the term imposed welfare involves a weird paradox. 
Welfare, to be real, should never be imposed. People should play an 
active and independent role in shaping the substance of this welfare. 
So any shift from democracy to totalitarianism is sure to be fraught 
with dangerous consequences. 

In a number of countries, in recent times, military rule has 
appeared to arrest the evils of democracy and it is easy to find a 
circle where optimism about the efficacy of military rule is buoyant. 
But, in our opinion, this optimism rests on unreason. Ruthless 
discipline and regimentation are the necessary concomitants of mili¬ 
tarism. When military rule reigns temporarily to bring a convale¬ 
scence of democracy the relentless atmosphere around saps the free 
■will of people and public mind is gradually paralysed by a fear- 
psychosis. Thus when military rule disappears there might be a 
structural reorganisation of democracy, but by that time the spirit of 
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democracy would expire ; then a technical democracy might be in 
operation but true demooracy would elude over. Time is yet to prove 
whether real democracy in a flawless form will be stabilised in Pakis¬ 
tan, Burma, Turkey and others. We, however, have reason to doubt 
this possibility. 

It is a fashion with certain pundits of political science to make 
the party system a scapegoat for the present debacle of democracy. 
They seriously think of having a retreat to direct democracy. Party 
system, in their opinion, makes mince-meat of democracy; it begets 
fray and fraction, cackle and quarrel and thus spoils the atmosphere 
congenial for the survival of democracy. They are unwilling to set 
up democracy upon a parliamentary substructure. Their prescribed 
measures might prove effective in certain circumstances. But in view 
of the changing needs of present tiroes these are inopportune. To¬ 
day when every country possesses no small a population and the intri¬ 
cacies of geography are rapidly increasing it is vain to vindicate direct 
democracy. To cope with modern conditions democracy cannot but 
be indirect and hence naturally parliamentary system is indispensable. 
But parliamentary system, unless propped up by a party organisation 
is infeasible. Bo we might think of mending the party system, but 
its termination will be absolutely indiscreet. 

What then is to be done? Will we allow democracy to die 
uncared or try to revitalise it spending all our ellorts. The first alter¬ 
native is unsuitable because hitherto no better substitute for democracy 
has been invented. So it is to democracy that we must turn and we 
should try to set it aright. We cannot, however, deny that democracy 
in many lands has committed so many sins that people in the world 
around have started questioning its utility and efficacy. It fact, demo¬ 
cracy is gradually becoming a sheer formality where the democratic 
show is kept afloat but the spirit of democracy has sunk. .Heavily 
saddled with ill repute, democracy to-day cheerlessly winces in the way 
of decadence. 

In our opinion, the disease of democracy might be tamed if we 
rest our diagnosis on a new line of approach. So long many thinkers 
have worked hard on the surface to mend democracy. But we believe 
that this dying patient can be brought back to life if we go down the 
bottom to search out the root of the disease. Indeed, without endea¬ 
vouring any structural reorganisation we need make a psychological 
treatment. Democracy, we should remember, relies much for its 
success upon a wise regulation of the drifts of human mind. A noble 
souU.no doubt, is an important desideratum of democracy. In order 
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to prepare a groundwork for democracy people in all timed have striven 
hard to bring certain basic changes in the rules of society and thus 
to set up a new social order. But the fact that human mind needs a 
thorough purge for making democracy a success has been ignored 
altogether. Consequently democracy has been erected upon a changed 
social order, but mental proclivities of people have not been suitably 
altered to provide a stable footing to democracy. It is because of 
this egregious blunder that democracy to-day stands on the alarming 
precipice of disfame. 

The nub of the matter lies in the fundamental fact of human 
psychology that everyman inherently is an autocrat and an egoist. 
It is rather a strange truth that a sense of superiority lies in every 
heart though it is dormant in some and dominant in others. How¬ 
ever abusive it might sound, we must admit that the Hobbesian man 
of “nasty, brutish and short’’ nature is yet in existence. In the path 
of civilisation we have left back multitude of milestones ; yet we can 
hardly claim to be civilised. We are yet autocratic, intolerant and 
egoistic in our temperament. These mental leanings can be easily 
watched from the very childhood of a man. In the early days of 
boyhood dispute with the playmates is not infrequent. A careful 
scrutiny will reveal that the basic cause of each of this dispute is the 
lust for leadership and dominance in the juvenile play. Sometimes 
this dispute assumes a very nasty shape which is only a natural 
outcome of the intolerance of the disputants. It later phases of 
life in course of dealings with relatives in the family, friends and 
neighbours in the society and political warriors in the battle of 
election these disputes and controversies, these quarrel and chaos often 
recur. All these bear testimony to the fact that everyman, by nature 
is autocrat and egoist, intolerant and indignant. He scarcely sacri¬ 
fices even a slice of his self-interest, he does not know how to surren¬ 
der his own self for the greater cause of humanity. Of course there 
are exceptions, but these exceptions are there only to prove the afore¬ 
said rule of human mind. 

It is rueful that democracy has been enshrined with zeal, but 
this basic badness of man has not been sought to be eliminated. It 
is for the sake of democracy that conditions of society have been 
altered, form of government has been reshaped and many other 
surface-repairs have been wrought. But the task of revising the mind 
has not been taken up. Indeed, enough has been done for making 
democracy safe for humanity, but as yet nothing has been done to 
make humanity safe for democracy. As a result democracy, as it 
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were, has taken shelter in a collapsing cathedral where death grimaces 
ahead. 

Democracy certainly is a government for the ordinaries, but, if 
it is to retain its true spirit human mind must be rich with extra¬ 
ordinary traits. It is, no doubt, a very real phenomenon lying never 
beyond the dust of the earth. But for its success mind of man should 
avoid the earthly dust and be largely divine. Democracy is, by no 
means, an asceticism. It is never a government of the saint. Yet 
human mind ought to be saintly if democracy is to have its successful 
operation. Everyman must shake off his sense of superiority, he must 
give up his innate autocracy and his ego should be allayed outright 
by a noble spirit of collectivism. Liberty and equality have tradition¬ 
ally been regarded as the principal pillars of democracy. But, in 
our opinion, the first fundamentals of democracy are absence of 
smouldering autocracy in every mind, burial of egoism and acquisition 
of the wealth of saciifice and tolerance. In modern democracies it 
is very often a sad reality that a wall between the government and 
the governed is conspicuous. This, no doubt, is a very noxious 
denouement. But if every man is nurtured in the foregoing funda¬ 
mentals, this wall is sure to breakdown. There will then be a proper 
use of demonatic rights and duties both by the government and the 
governed and thus democracy will reach its summit of success. 

Now the question obviously arises as to how this change of mind 
can be effected. This, however, is not a one-day affair. It is foolish 
to fancy a overnight change of mind. The process of mental revision 
should go on steadily in an evolutionary way. In our opinion religion 
lias got an important role to play in forging this mental change. The 
evils of mind can be successfully sacked if people are religious in their 
temperament. This point is likely to anger those materialists who 
gibe religion as the so-called “opium”. But we do believe the efficacy 
of religion in this respect. We do not mean, however, that in 
a democracy there will be a particular religion sponsored by the state 
and obtrusive upon everybody. Wliat we mean is that in a democracy 
different communities will have an absolute freedom to carry on their 
respective religious practices. But the state will give its best effort 
to create an atmosphere for the progress of religion. It will take 
up such measures that people may regain their faith in spiritualism 
and erect in their souis a seat for religion. It will be a duty for the 
state to see that people do not turn stark irreligious. The spirit of 
leligion implies a meek submission, a sacrifice for something greater. 

10—2016P-VITI-IX 
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It infuses magnanimity, teaches tolerance and impairs egoism. Reli¬ 
gious spirit is thus an important palliative for curing the disease of 
democracy. In modern times British democracy is universally hailed 
as one of the most successful democracies of the world. This, we 
believe, has been possible only because Christianity has struck its root 
hard in the British soil. Britishers are essentially religious. Respect 
for religion lies in their very blood. It is because of this religious 
temperament that their innate spirit of autocracy has been strained to 
death, their egoism has been tempered and they have learnt well the 
lessons of tolerance. That is why events of England have shown us 
how democracy can be correctly made a government of compromise. 

In this connection, it is well to urge that while emphasising this 
strength of religion we do not put any premium ou a narrow outlook. 
We insist ou the religious temperament but not on any religion. We 
extol the essence of religion and not its penumbra of prejudice. We 
do not encourage that people of a partii ular religion will disdain 
the people of a different religion. Religion should, in any case, 
transcend the boundary of geography and it should, further, be tem¬ 
pered with humanism. 

Again for bringing the nocessary mental change the system of 
education should be thoroughly reorganised. It should be revised in 
such a manner that by means of education good qualities can develop 
in the human mind and evil tendencies can be totally trapped. Edu¬ 
cation should be made an effective tool whereby spiritualism might 
be transfused into the human mind. It should be of such an order 
that simultaneously with the improvement of the brain human soul 
might attain elevation. 

Indeed, amid the profusion of theoretical assertions on its nature 
the concept of democracy, to-day, looks dowdy countless quills have 
prodflced numerous recipes to cure the disease of democracy. But 
as yet nothing has been done to revise human mind for the sake of 
democracy. It is the mind that can be the pantheon of goodness ; 
but simultaneously it is the same that might be the deplorable dun¬ 
geon where goodness gropes in vain. Modern mind has assumed tbe 
latter shape and so naturally democracy, to-day, is taking a deathly 
gasp. The salvage for this dying champion lies in the purification of 
the human mind. 



ROLE OF THE OPPOSITION IN THE 
HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE 


Prof. Subrata Kumar Mukherjee, M.A. 

Raja Peary Mohan College, Uttarpara 

An attempt is made in this article to assess the role of the 
opposition in the House of the People (Lok Sabha) as also the 
contributions made by it in making our Parliamentary democracy 
a success. An objective evaluation of the role of opposition will 
necessarily lead to a review of the work of the House of the People. 
It is a difficult task and 1 know my own limitations in the matter. 
The period under review is from 1954 to 1959. 

Lok Sabha (House of the People)—Constitution 
and Composition 

Article 79 of the Indian Constitution provides—“There shall 
be a Parliament for the Union which shall consist of the President 
and two Houses to be known respectively as the Council of States 
and the House of the People’’. The ‘House of the People’ is the 
lower chamber of the Indian Parliament and is directly being 
elected by the people. Like the British House of Commons the 
‘Council of Ministers shall be collectively responsible to the House of 
the People’ (Art. 75 (3)). 

Sxrei gth of the Opposition 

But before proceeding any further let us examine the total 
strength of the opposition in the House. In the first General 
Election held in 1951-52 out of 489 elective seats (the maximum 
strength of the House was 459—10 nominated by the President) 
Indian National Congress secured as many as 864 seats. The rest 
125 seats were captured by the opposition parties and Independents. 
In the second General Election (1; 57) out of 506 (6 nominated) seats 
Congress secured 366 seats whereas the combined strength of the 
opposition and the Independents was 134. 

Character of the Opposition 

Obviously in the group termed as ‘Opposition and Independent’ 
not all necessarily belong to the Opposition. In the first Lok Sabha 
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the exclusive strength of the opposition parties was 84—in the second 
General Election this strength has increased to 88. Apart from 
this in both the elections there are Independents supported by the 
opposition parties. It may be further observed that the opposition 
is not a homogeneous group. It comprises left parties, communal 
parties as also parties of local affiliation. The respective strength 
of the parties as recognised by the Election Commission is given 
below for comparative study :— 

Table I 

Results by Seats 

First- General Election Second General Election 

(1951-52j <L‘J57) 


Party 

Seale 

Party 

Seats 

Congress 

304 

Congress 

366 

Communist 

16 

Communist 

27 

Socialist 

32 

P. S. P. 

20 

K. M. P. 

9 

— 

— 

Jana Saneha 

3 

Jana Sangha 

4 

Small Opposition Parties 

41 

Small Opposition Paities 

37 

Independents 

41 

Independents 

44 

Total 

489 

* 2 Seats remain vacant. 

498 


(Compiled from ‘India 1959’ on 1 ‘Parliament in India'—Morris Jones) 

An analysis of Table I will reveal that in between the two 
General Elections the total strength of the opposition has increased. 
While the representation of ‘Bmall Opposition parties’ has been 
reduced the Communist Party has incteased its strength and has 
emerged as the largest single group in the Lok Sabha. 

Thus the opposition is a heterogeneous composition. It 
represents diverse interests. As one writer points out—“There are 
three kinds of opposition now in India. One is that which attacks 
the present ruling party from the right, ?.e , it accuses the rulers of 

resorting to radical reforms in Society. The Second type of 

opposition advocates the fundamental changes in the existing society 
in agriculture as well as in industry. It demands effective measures 
for the progress of our national culture. It criticises the ruling party 
from the angle of the toiling people. 

There is a third kind of opposition which the ruling party 
themselves are opening, encouraging and supporting. This opposition, 
while condemning the ruling party in the strongest words possible, 
utilises every opportunity to support them on all basic questions." 

(A. B. Lai, The Indian Parliament, p. 80). 
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Function of the Opposition 

Opposition is an essential part of Parliamentary democaracy. 
Its main duty is to oppose and criticise Government’s policy. In 
the words of Jennings “Democratic Government thus demands not 
only a Parliamentary majority but also a Parlimentary minority. The 
minority attacks the Government because it denies the principles of 

its policy. The Opposition is at once the alternative to the 

Government, a focus to the discontent cf the people. Its function is 
almost as important as that of the Government. If there be no 
opposition there is no democracy.” 

(Jennings, Cabinet Government, p. 15-16). 

Remembering this vital role of opposition in a democracy we 
have to analyse how in iudian condition the Opposition has played 
its part. 

OrrosrnoN Devices 

Following broadly the General pattern of Parliamentary proce¬ 
dure opposition members in the Lok Sabha have utilised the following 
devices for exposing Government’s policy as a] o for ventilating the 
discontents of the people. 

The devices are :— 

(1) Questions 

(2) Adjournment Motions 

(3) Discussions on matters of urgent Public Importance 

(4) Debates and Discussion 

(5) Walk-outs 

Opposition anu Lok Sabha Question 

Questions constitute an important part in the Parliamentary 
proceedings. Since the beginning of the Lok Sabha question hour 
has become one of its most interesting and important features. 

Tn Lok Sabha questions for which an oral answer is wanted 
are ‘stirred’ by the questioner and members are each allowed a ration 
of three such stirred questions per day. The total number of ques¬ 
tions (both stirred and unstirred) in each day vary from 50 to 70. 
It may be remembered that ‘The art of questioning is part of the 

technique of the opposition.’ The question hour is used by 

the Opposition as a means of embarrassing the Governments. 

(Jennings, Parliament, p. 103). 
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In Lok Sabba Opposition members have already shown their 
tact and Parlimentary vigilance in putting uncomfortable questions 
to the Ministers. Of course, they have also been able by using this 
device to reveal facts and also to ventilate the just grievances of the 
people, A question may also be jointly raised by several members. 
An interesting question through which our previous Finance Minister 
was embarrassed is given below. On 27.11.57 as many as 62 Opposi¬ 
tion members jointly raised the following questions:— 

Finance Minister's Interview to New York Correspondent— 

Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state— 

(a) Whether the attention of Government has been drawn to 
the statement made by Sri T. T. Krishnamachari, Finance Minister, 
in an interview given to the New York Times on the eve of his depar¬ 
ture for Washington ; and 

(b) Whether this statement indicates any change in the basic 
principles of India’s foreign policy ? 

Prime Minister Nehru— 

(a) Yes 

(b> No. There has been no change in the basic principles 
of India’s foreign policy. No such change in the policy of the 
Government was suggested by the Finance Minister and this has since 
been made clear both by him and the Prime Minister. 

After the reply given by the Prime Minister several supplementary 
questions were raised by Sri A. IC. Gopalan, Prof. H. N. Muklierjee, 
Sri Tridib Chowdhury and others regarding Finance Minister’s reported 
statement that ‘India had to build her defence strength against possible 
attack from peoples of China and Soviet Union and its likely repercus¬ 
sion on the States friendly to India. Prof. H. N. Mukherjee further 
asked—‘Could I know if the Finance Minister has specifically denied 
the report, in that interview as an envisagement of hostile relationship 
of our country with countries like the Soviet Union and China and, 
if so, whether the Finance Minister would be directed to put in a 
categorical denial to that effect?’ 

The Finance Minister Sri Krishnamachari first of all explained 
in what circumstances he issued the statement. He also assured the 
members that no change in the basic principles of India’s foreign policy 
was indicated in the statement. But on being pressed he had to 
announce—‘But, in so far as it relates to any foreign power which 
is friendly to India and is likely to remain friendly in future. I must 
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say there a categorical denial can be made and should be made. 
And I am taking this opportunity of making it,” 

(Lok Sabha Debates, 2nd Series 1957, Yol. 9, p. 2434-2441) 

It may be recalled that the debate on the investment policy of 
Life Insurance Funds and the purchase of Mundhra shares by the 
L.I.C and also the subsequent resignation of the Finance Minister 
was the result of a ‘question’ in the Lok Sabha. 

Adjournment Motion 

Adjournment Motion is another important devico by which 
Opposition can draw tho attention of the Government to urgent issues 
that are developing in the country. By bringing these motions the 
Opposition also try to expose the anti-people actions of the ruling party. 
Sometimes tho motions help to bring immediate relief to the distressed 
people. Of course, ‘adjournment motions’ are also brought on trivial 
and minor issues. 

It may be re-called that such motions were quite commonly 
allowed in the Old Central Assembly. But since Independence very 
few motions have been admitted and allowed to discuss The Speaker, 
late Mr. Mavalankar, while giving an important ruling on 21.3.1950, 
observed ‘now that India had won independence and there was 
responsible Govt, at the Centro adjournment motions cannot be 
treated as a normal device for raising discussion on important matters.’ 

(Morris-Jones, Parliament in India, p. 226) 

On this point there is wide divergence of view between the Speaker 
aud that of the Opposition. From the large volume of 'adjournment 
motions’ tabled in each session it can be well understood that the 
Opposition have not accepted the aforesaid interpretation of the 
Speaker regarding these motions. The following figures from the 
Fourth Session of the Second Lok Sabha will justify our contention. 

Table II 

Fourth Session (10.2.58 to 9.5.58) 

Adjournment Motions 


Received .46 

Admitted.Nil 


Consent witheld— 
by the Speaker ... 46 

(Synopsis of Lok Sabha Debates 4th session of 2nd Lok Sabha, p. 559) 
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The first Adjournment motion permitted to be moved and 
discussed was on lBth February, 1951. It was an interesting case. 
The mover Dr. Latikasuudaram was an independent member 
belonging to the Opposition. On the 17th February two members 
of Lok Sabha, Sri FI. N. Mukherjee and Srn. Renu Chakravorti gave 
notice of an adjournment motion to discuss the situation arising out 
of the use of police and military forces while a Secondary School 
Teacher's strike was on in Calcutta. The motion was disallowed by 
the Speaker. On the same day a motion f ^r papers made by 
8rj Sundarayya. Sri B. C. Ghose and others on the same subject 
was moved in the ‘Liajya Sabha’ and the Chairman admitted it. 
Dr. Lanka Sundaram, therefore, moved an adjournment of the House 
to discuss the action of the Government m agreeing to the discussion 
in the Upper House and ignoring the L )k Sabha where they are 
ultimately responsible 'Che speaker had to admit that ‘we can 
dispassionately and coolly consider this, because the matter has a 
procedural importance apart from a Cnnstitutunal importance’. 

(Parliamentary Debates, H. P. Report, Vol I, 1934, p. .43) 

The Government was not prepared for the debate. Neither could 
they oppose the admission of the motion. It was an uncomfortable 
scene. The perplexed Piime Minister had to state—‘I cannot really 
understand what is going to bo discarded, I am prepared to discuss 
the conduct of the Government and the. opposition yesterday, because 
it all hangs together ; it cannot be separated. But if you- are of the 
opinion it should be discus.se 1, we are prepared to abide by your 
wishes in this matter completely’ (Parliamentary Debates, H. P. 
Report, Vol. J, J954, p. 210) The ‘adjournment motion’ was almost 
a censure on the Government for the way thoy acted in the Upper 
House., After the debate a Division was pressed and the motion was 
lost by 66 votes to 259. 

Discussions on Matters of Urgent Public Importance 

Apart from ‘Questions’ and ‘Adjournment Motions’ there are two 
other devices which the opposition utilise for discussion of urgent 
matters. These are ‘Half an Hour Discussion* and ‘Discussions on 
matters of urgent public importance for short duration*. While 
disscussing these procedures, Mr. Morris-Jones observes—“A procedural 
peculiarity (by House of Commons standards)' of the ‘Half an Hour 
discussion* is that there is no specific motion before the House and 
there is no decision or vote to be taken at the end. The same is also 
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true of another form of Discussion recently introduced. ... In 1953 
the Deputy Speaker held a Conference with the leaders of various 
parties and groups and an agreed procedure was arrived at for 
‘Discussions on matters of urgent public importance’. The procedure is 
similar to that for the Hall' an Hour Discussions except that no notice 
is required, no particular day is allotted and the time allowed may he up 
to two and half horns.” 

—(Morris-Jones, Parliament in India, p. 228) 
That these devices, particularly, the ‘ discussions on urgent 
matters ’ have now become almost regular features of Lok Sabha can 
be seen from the following table : 


4th Session 

(10.g.58 to 9.5.58) 

No. of Sittings = Of 

No. of matters of urgent 
public importance to which 
attention of Minister was 
called and statements were 
made or laid by Minister = 28. 


It may also he mentioned 
that 50% of these matters 
were raised by the ‘Opposi¬ 
tion and Independents’. 


7th Session 

(9.2.59 to 9.5.59)' 

No. of Sittings = 05 

No. of matters of urgent, 
public importance to which 
attention of Minister was 
called and statements were 
made or laid by Minister = 19. 


Opposition and Debates and Discussions 


Debates and discussions are other instruments through which 
the Opposition criticise Government’s policy... Debates also give 
opportunities to the opposition to place alternative programmes 
before the people. Just after the President’s address to the Joint 
Session of the Parliament and during the period of the Budget, 
the Opposition get a chance to review the whole policy of the 
Government. Every aspect of the country’s administration comes 
there under the searching fire of the Opposition. On other occasions 
members generally have to confine themselves on the specific issues 
on which the debates are held. The choice and timing of the topic, 
the array of facts at the disposal of the members and the sharpness 
of the argument and lastly the vigilance and the tact with which the 
debate is conducted make it interesting, lively and impressive. Of 
course, being minority, there is a rare occasion when a motion moved 
by an opposition member gets a chance to be accepted by the House, 
li-aoiep-ym-ix 
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Bat the ruling party cannot forthwith reject all the motions and 
suggestions moved by the opposition. That will be complete negation 
of democracy. In spite of this numerical superiority the ruling party 
have to bow down before the forceful argument of the opposition. 
They are also being forced to admit their shortcomings and mistakes. 
The following instances will show how opposition have functioned in 
this respect. 

Snow Pace of Land Deforms 

On December 19, Mr. C. Panigrahi, a Communist member, 
moved a motion that a Committee be formed from Lok Sabha members 
to review the progress of land reforms in the country. A debate 
followed thereafter. Statesman writes : “During the debate on a 
Communist member’s resolution in the Lok Sabha, Congressmen 
vied with the Opposition in expressing dissatisfaction with slow pace 
of land reforms. At the end of the discussions Mr. G. L Nauda 
announced his intention to set up soon a Planning Commission 
‘panel’ on land reforms and agreed to associate M.P.’s with it. The 
mover being satisfied with the Minister’s statement withdrew his 
resolution.’’— (Statesman, ‘20. 12. 5h.) 

Deterioration of Indian Sport 

On "February 19, 1959, the Lok Sabha debated for 2A hours an 
opposition motion on sport. The motion was tabled by Prof. Hiren 
Mukheijee, Sri T. B. Vittal Pao and Mrs. Parvati N. Krishnan all 
belonging to the Communist Group. The motion stated : “The House 
expresses its concern at the deterioration of the standard of sport in 
the country, especially of cricket, and urges the Government to take 
steps to improve the quality of Indian alhleties,” 

. During discussion “members criticised the fall in the standard of 
sport in the country, which, they said, was reflected in the defeat 
of the Indian teams in international games They particularly drew 
attention to the recent defeats sustained by India at the hands of 
the West Indies Cricket team and said there was something wrong 
with Indian Cricket.” 

The Minister of Education Dr. Srirnali had to state that none 

C 

could deny the existence of cliques in Indian sports administration, 
that public funds were being misused and that right people were not 
selected to represent India in international games. He assured the 
House that the Government would take steps to see that if any 
organisation misused public funds their grants would be stopped. He also 
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said that Government could not be indifferent to what was happening 
in sports organisations. On the Minister’s assurance the motion was 
thereafter withdrawn.—( Statesman, 21. 2. 59?) 

This debate reveals that even on a lighter subject the opposition 
can attract the attention of the Parliament and embarrass the 
Government. 

Jain blamed for Sugar Crisis 

“The Union Food and Agriculture Minister, Mr. A. P. Jain faced 
a hostile House to-day when the Lok Sabha had a three-hour debate 
on the rise in Sugar prices and widespread profiteering by millowners 
and traders.’’ 

The motion which was tabled by Mr. Khuswant Rai (P.S.P.) 
and six others expressed concern at the policy of Sugar distribution 
and urged the Government to take suitable steps to check the rise 
in prices. Members from all sections of the House, including 
Congressmen, alleged t hat there were enough stocks in the country 
and tho artificial scarcity had been created by mishandling of the 
situation. Some of them even demanded the Minister's resignation. 

Sri Jain in liis reply admitted widespread profiteering by Mill- 
owners, wholesalers and retailers. He also announced that utmost 
effort would be made by the Government to minimise export of 
sugar. After the debate an amendment asking the Government to 
take whatever steps necessary to check the rise in pricos was adopted.” 
—( Statesman , 15. 8. 59.) 

These arc some of tho instances where (he Government have 
been outweighed by the convincing arguments of the opposition and 
have to accept their suggestions, of course, in modified forms. In 
this connection we remember that two important cabinet Ministers 
Sri T. T. Ivrishnamachari and Sri A. P. Jain bad to resign due to 
widespread resentment against the policies pursued by their respective 
ministries. It has to be admitted that to a large extent the 
opposition had an important contribution in exposing the failures of 
these ministries. 

Prime Minister Nehru while replying the L I.C. debate on 
20.2.58 in the Lok Sahha admitted : “It was broadly correct to say 
that the Minister must take full responsibility for the acts of his 
subordinates. So far as the present instance was concerned, the 
Minister did take the responsibility and he was no longer a minister.” 
—(Lok Sabha Debates, Synopsis 4th. Session of 2nd Lok Sabha, 
p. 67.) 
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Opposition and Walk-outs 

Opposition sometimes stage walk-outs against the ruling of the 
Speaker which they consider unjust or against the cold and unsym¬ 
pathetic attitude of a minister who refuses to accept the minimum 
demand of the opposite party. It can be well understood that 
‘ walk-out ’ is not a routine device. It is an unusual and rare 
measure. Sometimes a walk-out reveals the vehemence with 
which the opposition fights an issue and also its aftermath, i.c. 
their helplessness to get it implemented due to the obdurate 
policy of a ruling party having absolute majority in the House. By 
adopting this procedure the opposition try to forces the entire attention 
of the counLry on the issue and the policy of the ruling party side 
by side. An important example of a walk-out is given below : — 

Opposition M.P’.s Walk-out of .Lok Sabha 

“On 3rd September, 1958, opposition members shouting ‘the 
Food Minister must resign’ walked out of the Lok Sabha when the 
Speaker refused to admit a- sheaf of adjournment motions on scarcity 
conditions in U.P. Opposition speakers argued that the Centre was 
responsible since the supply and distribution of food came under its 

jurisdiction.Mr. Jain was repeatedly heckled as he sought 

to convince the House that the Centre was not constitutionally respon¬ 
sible for food supplies. The speaker ruled that food was primarily 
a state responsibility and the motions were therefore inadmissible.” 

—(Statesman, 4th September, 1958.) 

Conclusion 

We were so long examining the role of the Opposition in the 
Indian Lok Sabha. We observed that even though numerically 
weak, the opposition utilised with tact and vigilance the different 
devices to ventilate the grievances of the people as also to expose the 
failings and misdeeds of a Government running with a mammoth party 
structure. And while making a critical estimate of the role of the 
opposition it has to be admitted that the opposition is active, vigilant 
and alert. As has been observed by Prof. A. B. Lai : “The opposition 
in the Indian Parliament is small and divided, but it is alert and 
vocal and it has done its work well. Only it cannot hold out the 
threat of an alternative Government. It cannot force a dissolution.” 

(A. B. Lai, The Indian Parliament, pp. xix-xx). 

Sii A soke Mehta, a leading member of the opposition, has assign¬ 
ed a minimum role for the opposition : ”i believe that while periodi- 
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cally alternatives have to be explored, the main function of the 
Opposition is to exercise vigilance.” (Asoke Mehta, The Opposition 
in New States: from the Indian Journal of Political Science, 
Vol. XX, No. I). 

Judging by this test it may be rightly stated that the opposition 
though not sufficiently strong and organised, has fully justified its 
existence. 

The contributions made by the opposition during these years in 
making our Parliamentary democracy a success, are not also insigni¬ 
ficant. The impressive record that has been achieved by the Lok 
Sabha as a Parliamentary institution is largely due to the co-operation 
extended by the opposition in this behalf. In this connection the 
remarks made by the Speaker is interesting While reviewing the work 
of the first Lok Sabha the Speaker observed . “The Opposition usually 
functions through criticising the opposing proposals of the majority 
party and it is normal to all Parliaments. Rut, it is given only to 
few Parliaments to rise above party considerations in dealing with 
great issues of national and foreign policy It is a matter of gratifica¬ 
tion that the parties in the first Parliament, of India have on many 
occasions subordinated their party considerations to the interest of 
Ihe nation at large, particularly while debating questions of parlia- 
mentary procedure, foreign policy and constitutional amendments.” 

(Lok Sabha Debates, Vol. I, p. 1283 ; 28. 3. 57). 

Although there is appreciation for the work done by the opposi¬ 
tion there is much scope for its improvement. The task of the hour 
is to build a strong and healthy democratic opposition—an opposition 
which is ready to assume power and challenge to the existing autho¬ 
rity. And of course such an opposition can never be built without a 
conscious and responsive public opinion. Only then a permanent 
guarantee can be secured for our democracy. 



‘MAN AND SOCIETY” 


Sm. Padma Sanyal, M.A., 

Research Student, Calcutta University 

I 

To-day we see man on his onward march of progress and civiliza¬ 
tion. He seems to dominate over earth and nature. Tn him, we see 
the superb development of intellect. He makes wonderful scientific 
devices—tries to send Sputniks to the vast and eternal emptiness, tries 
to make inter-planetary movement etc ; and on the other hand, he 
produces superb pieces of art, architecture and literature. He tries 
to bring about a revolution in the animate as well as in the inanimate 
world. We do not observe all these in the cases of lower animals 
who only eat and drink and sleep and live aimless lives as if to prove 
that they are mere animals and nothing else. But we see such 
all-round development in the case of man, who is born and nurtured 
in the lap of society. In some cases of lower animals, of course, we 
see some vague forms of social lives, but that is quite different from 
that of man. The case of man is very peculiar. He lives in constant 
co-operation and interaction with the others of his kind as well as with 
nature. He cannot live an isolated and aimless life and such a man 
without society is even inconceivable. Aristotle says that such a 
being must be “either a beast or a god”. Man and society—these two 
terms are so intertwined that it is impossible for us to think of the 
one without the other. If we imagine society as a big mansion, the 
individuals must be thought of as the units—the bricks. Hence the 
question which strikes the minds of the moral philosophers as well as 
of the sociologists, is : What exactly is the relation between man 
and his society?. 

Two well-known theories which have been particularly influential 
in the history of Western social thought are the “Social Contract*’ 
theory and “Social Organismic” theory, which try* to answer the 
question in their own peculiar ways. Tbe “Social Contract” theorists 
hold the absolute independence of man of society, while the “Social 
Organismic” theorists hold the absolute dependence of man on his 
society. 
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II 

The “Social Contract” theorists say that there is no essential 
connection between man and society. Rousseau says that “man is 
born free”, i.c.., independent of the laws, habits and customs of 
society. Heuoe in the opinions of these thinkers, man is independent 
of society—he rather creates society later on for the sake of expediency 
i.e.., in order to protect himself against his miserable and insecure 
primitive condition, which was one of constant conflict and strife and 
the consequent rational desire for peace. If we study the history of 
Western social thought, we can see how tremendously it influenced 
the minds of the Western social thinkers. 

Since at least 5th Century R. C., some philosophers regarded 
society as “a contrivance deliberately set up by men for certain ends”. 
In the 7th century, Thomas Hobbes and some other thinkers took 
society to be a means for the protection of men against the eonsquences 
of their “untrammelled nature”. Economic philosophers like Adam 
Smith and others have taken society as an artificial device for “mutual 
economy”. Again, the 18th century individualists maintained that man 
was born “free and equal” in his state of nature, but that they establi¬ 
shed a social contract in order to set up social conveniences of order 
and protection. All these views regard society is based on some con¬ 
tract between individuals. 

Ill 

The other one, the “Social Organismic” theory strikes the problem 
from entirely the opposite direction. Tt views society as a kind of 
“biological system, a greater organism, alike in its structure and its 
functions, exhibiting the same kind of unity as the individual organism 
and subject to similar laws of development, maturation, and decline. 
Society’s cells are individual person-, its organs and systenls are 
associations and institutions.”* This Organismic theory occurred 
very early to reflective minds and it finds its way into contemporary 
thinking on many levels. 

The early sociologist, Comte, holds that the unity of society and 
the participation of individuals within it can he thought of in terms 
of organism. ’ Others say that society passes through the organic 
process of births, youth, maturity, old age and death. 

In Plato’s Republic, and in the Hegelian school of Political 
Philosophy, we meet another peculiar theory that regard society not 

* Mftolvor A Page, Society, P, 43, 
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as a greater body but as an “inclusive mind”—a mind common to 
its individuals. McDougall speaks of the reality of a “group mind”. 
Thus we see that according to this theory, there is an absolute depen¬ 
dence of man on his society. 

IV 

Both these theories are very well known to us. But if we closely 
study them, we see that both of them roam in the oxtremities aud 
that what we can say best of them is that they give quite misleading 
answers. They do not take the problem in its totality. They bring 
either this side or that side of the problem to light and keep another 
side of it in complete darkness. Henco if we take either of these 
theories as a correct, answer, we do injustice to the problem itself. 

V 

If we say with the “Social Contract’’ theorists that man is 
independent of society, we do injustice to the social nature of 
man. Society is part and parcel of man’s individuality, and we 
cannot do away with society. Even if he leaves society and goes 
alone into a desert island, he takes with him a mind formed in 
society, and how can he depart from it? The development of human 
personality is a case of social suggestion, no doubt. 

It was a fancy with the older individualistic writers to liken the 
soul of the newly-born babe to a piece of blank paper, a ‘ tabula-rasa * 
as Jjocke said, upon which anything might be written by means of 
education. In his advance, man passes through different social insti¬ 
tutions and “speech, reading, writing, the elements of correct personal 
deportment in the family, in the school, in the social gathering etc., 
those are impressed upon him’’. Everyone should admit the fact 
that the child does actually begin without many acts of skill 
which he acquires later on through his intercourse with his associates 
and from his teachers, and that, he learns only those acts which are 
already possessed by society. Of course, we should not deny the 
fact that, the individual, on his part, must possess brain, he must 
have the organs of sense and other organic equipments and that he 
must be teachable. The store of accomplished activities, forms, 
patterns, organizations, etc., of society have tremendous influence 
upon the growth of human personality. “It is only through a social 
development’’, says Charles Horton Cooley, “that mankind has 
emerged from animal bondage into that organic freedom, Wonderful, 
though far from' complete, that we now enjoy.*’ The child, by 
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selecting and assimilating the great number and varieties of social 
iufluences, may become, within the vague limits set by the general 
state of his society, the best that he is vertually fitted to become. 
Hence we see that, “society is more than the necessary environ¬ 
ment . . . our relation to the social heritage is more intimate than 
that of the seed to the earth in which it grows. We are born to 
a society, the processes of which determine our heredity and parts 
of which become in time our internal mental equipment—not merely 
an external possession . . . Society both liberates and limits our 
potentialities as individuals not only by affording definite opportunities 
and stimulations, not only by placing upon us definite restraints and 
interferences but also subtly and imperceptibly by moulding our 
attitudes, our beliefs, our morals and our ideals.”* 

In every sphere of human progress, society exerts her influence. 
Even in moral sphere, man is indebted to society. As Dr. Sidgwick 
points out, ‘‘We only know the individual as a member of some 
society. What we call his virtues, are chiefly exhibited in his dealings 
with his fellows and his most prominent pleasures are derived from 
intercourse with them. Thus it is a paradox to maintain that man's 
highest good is independent of his social relations, or of the consti¬ 
tution and condition of the community of which he forms a part”. 

Again Charles Ilorton Cooley says, “A child comes into the 
world with an outfit of vague tcpdencies, for all definite unfolding 
of which he is dependent upon social condition. If cast away alone, 
on a desert island, he would, supposing he succeeded in living at all, 
never attain a real humanity, would never know speech, or social 
sentiment or any complex thought”. This point is very well justified 
by certain factual evidences of which “the famous case of Kaspar 
Hauser is peculiarly significant, because this ill-starred youth was 
in all probability bereft of all human contacts through political 
machinations and therefore his condition when found could not be 
attributed to a defect of innate mentality. When Hauser, at the age 
of seventeen wandered into the city of Nuremberg in 1828, he could 
hardly walk, had the mind of an infant, and could mutter only a 
meaningless phrase or two. S >ciologically it is noteworthy that 
Kaspar mistook inanimate objects for living beings. And when he 
was killed five years later, the post mortem revealed the brain develop¬ 
ment to be subnormal. The denial of society to Kaspar Hauser 
was a denial to him also of human nature itself." t 

* Ibid., p. 47. 

+ Ibid., pp. 44-45- 
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Hence the influence of society on individuals can never be 
denied. R. M. Maclver rejects the “Social Contract'’ theory on the 
ground that it is an erroneous assumption that human beings are 
or could become human beings apart from or outside of society. It 
can be possible only when we overlook the fact that man and society 
are inseparable. Neither has a priority in the history of human 
development. It fails to recognize the social nature of man, and 
fails in its attempt to give us the answer regarding the question of 
the relation between individual and society. 

VI 

Of course, the Organismic theory also cannot be taken as satis¬ 
factory. Of ibis theory also we can merely say that it is also led to 
the same direction—The same failure as the “Social Contract’’ theory. 
The very conception “Social Organism’’ is misleading. Because 
there are certain fundamental distinctions that lie between the 
conception of a living organism and that of a social system. 

In a physical organism, the members or organs have no in¬ 
dependent lives of their own They have no existence apart from 
the organism and that they exist only as a means and not as an 
end. An individual, on the other hand, is a self-conscious being 
having a relatively independent personal existence of his own. He is 
not only a means but an end in himself as well. We may rather 
say with J. S. Mackenzie that, “A society is a living thing in the 
sense that it is not a mere mechanical device, as the conception of 
a contract tends to suggest but rather a natural growth. But a 
natural organism cannot add a cubit to its 6tature, nor can it make 
any radical change in the disposition of its parts. A society may 
transform itself out of all knowledge, may dissolve itself and be born 
again. If it grows it does not necessarily decay. It may renew its 
youth like the eagle or rather like the fabled phoenix. It is an 
organism, it is an organism of organisms, each one of which, has a life 
of its own.”* 

Maclver and Page point out another weak point of the Organismic 
theory. They say, “The individuals do not belong to society as the 
cells ‘belong’ to the organism. The only centres (i of activity, of 
feeling, of function, of purpose that we know are individual selves. 
The only society we know is one in which these selves are bound toge¬ 
ther through time and space by the relations of each to each which 

* J. 9. Mackenzie, Outlines of Social Philosophy, p. 50. 
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they themselves create or inherit.” Herbert Spencer, who is an 
exponent of the Organismic theory of the relation between individuals 
and soeiety, shows another difference between the living organism and 
the social system when he says that society has no “common 
sensorium”, no central orgao of perception or thought. It is only 
individuals who think and feel. So it is misleading to apply the 
conception of organism in the case of social system. 

Again, it is a great mistake on the part of the Organisrnic theorists 
that they fail to do justice to the individuality of man. It is entirely 
an erroneous assumption that it is only society that lives and breathes 
in its individuals, and that the consciousness of the individuals are 
nothing but the manifestation of the social consciousness in and 
through them. It is rather better to say that the individuals themselves 
are real self-conscious beings and that it is only through them that 
society lives and thrives. 

Some thinkers like Bengamene Kidd have made a similar mistake, 
though from an opposite direction when they say that man should be 
subordinated to society, or who like tiie followers of the philosopher 
Hegel suggest that society itself has a value beyond the service which 
it renders to its members. 

It is sometimes told that common men may be the product of 
society but great men, heroes or the men of genius are independent of 
their time and society. They themselves seem to make societies and 
times in which they live instead of being made by them. As Professor 
Muirhead says, “They stand out in solitary independence of the society 
in the midst of which they are born. If they have not made them¬ 
selves, they seem to have been made by God and to owe little or 
nothing to their environment. Caesar, Charlemagne, Napoleon may 
thus be proved to have been makers of their social environment instead 
of having been made by them.”* 

This, also, is an exaggerated statement as well. Of course, the 
great men can, no doubt, be endowed by nature with potentialities 
greater than those of common individuals but we must say that they- 
also require the help of society for the unfoldment and development of 
those potentialities. They too, as Hegel says, have to suck “at the 
breast of universal ethos”. Without society, without th<* support of 
the social heritage, the individual personality does not and cannot 
come into being. 

The “Social Organismic’,’ theory overemphasises the predominance 
of society on man and does injustice to man's individuality just as the 


* Elements of Ethics, p. ISO. 
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“Social Contract" theory does injustice to the social nature of man. 
Thus we see that both of these theories are opposite and misleading 
and neither can be taken as a satisfactory answer to the basic question 
of sociology. 

We must rather say that man is man and society is society. They 
are two individual existents but are certainly inseparable and inter¬ 
connected. We can neither say that originally man was without a 
society or that he was born on a piece of land without any connection 
with tbe others around him ; without any bondage to others, which is 
quite impossible, because of the fact that even if we leave aside the 
consideration of other people around him, we must admit the fact that 
he was born as a member of some family and bears a dose relation to 
it and we all know that family forms the basis of man’s social life. 
If we study man’s morality in evolutionary series, we see that moral 
sense begins from the fellow-feelings of man and that even at the 
lowest grades of human progress there were family, clan, tribe etc. 
Hence we see that man without society is inconceivable. 

Nor again, can we say that man has no independent existence of 
his own and that he lives merely as organs of the social organism. 
This also is not the case. For he is born as an individual man—he has 
his own individuality—his own personality—but he is one who is born 
and nurtured in the lap of society, and too has to be suckled at the 
breast of universal ethos. Hence we should better say that both man 
and society are necessary factors to each other. Without the one, the 
other cannot be thought of. Neither is society a later creation of man, 
nor man mere organs of the social organism, they are individual exis¬ 
tents but are interconnected to each other. Society is dependent on 
individuals as individuals are dependent on society. “It is only in the 
light of their struggles, their interests, their aspirations, their hopes 
and their fears that we can assign any function and any goal to 
society and conversely, it is only because they are part of society that 
individuals are endowed with interest, with aspirations, with goals. 
It is only in society that human nature can thrive. The relationship 
between individuals and society is not one sided, both are essential 
for the comprehension of either." * 


* MacTver and Page, Society, p. 48, 



IMITATION IN INDIAN AESTHETICS 


Dayamay Mukhekji 
Chandernagar College. 

[In this brief note, Borne of the findings of the Indian theorists 
are restated in the light of the Greek theory of Imitation. It is 
shown that (I) Drama, Painting and Poetry were regarded in India 
as the chief modes of representative art. (2) Of these drama was 
the most popular and developed form. It was defined as a mimicry 
of the actions and conduct of people. (3) Rasa theory is not sui 
generis applicable to drama only but it takes cognizance of other 
modes of imitative arts. (4) Apprehension of rasa in imitative arts 
has been explained either as a process of mental ascription or a process 
akin to inference]. 

The Greek prophet of beauty reinforced his most formidable 
assault on poetry and the representative arts with the theory of 
Imitation—Art imitates Nature. This theory, however, remained to 
serve as the starting point of aesthetic enquiry in the West and 
subsequent writers have, as shown by Abercrombie, 1 tried to explain 
the several implications of this theory We may notice glimpses of a 
similar nature in India from the earliest times 2 and Das Gupta has 
collected some instances with an illuminating remark in bis 

cwwfc »npi tow apufro cfcre afo 
to «'sfatfo jfrro atofa i Jim 

CTOTO ft** fro ’StTOT TOl vfini 5CT I Cflfaro 
CTT&ts/fc TOftstc? 

CTOt^ltC^ mimesis C 5 ? C*S * 

Falling in almost a line with the Greek masters Bbarata defines 
drama as a ‘mimicry of actions and conduct of people, which is rich 
in various emotions, and which depicts different situations. This 
will relate to actions of men good, bad and indifferent*. It is also 
described as & ‘mimicry of the exploits of Gods, Asuras, Kings as 

* L. Abercrombie—Principles of Criticiim, Ch. IV. / 

* t.g. Om filp&ni fopaanti dovaSilp&ni, etca&m vai iilpiu&mauukrtiriha tilpamadbi- 
gamvate. Aiiareya Bifthmapa. 

* S. Da* G-upta—K&vy&loka. P. 62. De is not happy over this introspective attitude. 
Cl. "The Indian theorists have almost neglected perhaps the moat important part of their 
task tit. a definition of the nature of the subject of a poem as a pmduet of the mind of the 
^etthis problem Is the main issue of the Western Aesthetics. Inter, to Vakroktijrvjtam. 
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well aa of householders' 4 . Bharata deals with Plot, Diction and 
other allied subjects like Aristotle for the Niityasastra was composed 
for the playwrights as well as the producers of plays.* But later on 
the emphasis was shifted from vastu (object) to bhdva (emotion) and 
rasa (sentiment) and the notion of imitation, which is primarily 
based on an evaluation of vastu, did not assume the shape of a clearly 
formulated philosophical doctrine, instead Bharata’s sutra occupied the 
prime position in Indian aesthetics. 

Bharata’s enunciation of rasanispatli, how rasa arises, is indeed 
too cryptic, the Keywords samyoga and nispatti have to be properly 
explained and the concept of sthdyi bhava has to be fitted in its 
relation to bibhdva, anubhdva and Samcdri. Later on in the exposi¬ 
tion of Bharata’s sutra however traces of the notion of imitation 
again recurs. In the Basagangfidhara a ninefold exposition is offered 
but Mainmata refers to the views of four philosophers, Lollata, 
Samkuka, Bhattanayaka and Abhinavagupta, all of whom have 
explored the psychology of aesthetic experience with consummate 
skill, ingenunity and subtelity.* We are however concerned chiefly 
with the view of the first two as the chief exponents of imitation for 
the other two have gone deeper into the problem of aesthetic experi¬ 
ence apart from any notion of imitation. Both Lollata and Samkuka 
posit drama as a mode of imitation and endeavour to explain why 
imitative art is agreeable. 

In imitative art it is not the object that gives pleasure but, as 
iB well known, pleasure follows from aesthetic semblance. As we find 
stated in one of the passages from Aristotle, ‘It is not the object which 
gives pleasure, but inference takes place that ‘This is That’, so that 
an exercise of intelligence is brought about 7 . This exercise of 
intelligence is described as a process of mental ascription by Lollata 
and a process akin to inference by Samkuka (whose views iu essence 
are given below*), 

* NS i, 111-112, 120 (r. by M. Ghrsb. See Ghosh, P. XLITT-XLTV. 

s Cl. Abh on N.8. XV, 2. Vaci yatoa«tu Kartavyah-KavinS nirmSpakSle, natena 
prayogakale. 

• See V. Bhatfac&rya—Sahlty-amimUrpsa (or a clear and concise presentation of the 

different interpretations of the sutra. Ghosh translates the sutra thus—“The sentiment Is 
produced from a combination of Determinants, Consequents and Transitory states. Ghosh 
adds this note—The N.S. nowhere explains the terms aomyoga aod nispatti of this definition 
and does net include athyiibhava in it. Hence the theory of rasa has come to be interpreted 
differently in later times. N.B. P.106. , ... 

1 Rbet. <rioted by Bosanqnet. Hist, of Esthetic p. 68. 

8 C/. Iiollttta as interpreted by Pradipa—Nate tu tulyarupatanusBndhftna battd&to* 
pystn&pah s&mijikinSip cam&tk&rabetub- Samkfika’s theory ie explained os the an* fogy of 
the painted horse, ifcfop* <J*t1 CTOT <PI I (nfeTfo) Nftgerf* takes 

Ala process as vikalpa Cf. Idamava Pfttafijalanftm vikalp&tsmskarp jfianam.' Sabffajfi*®* 
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Bharata’s sutra is the pivot round which the rasa system evolves 
and the rasa theory is inextricably linked with 'dramatic representa¬ 
tion. The other modes of representation have not at all been 
focussed for discussion in connection with the exposition of the 
rasa theory. In fact rasa theory has been extended in judging 
the other arte, especially Kavya by later theorists. The question 
may, therefore, legitimately arise as to whether the rasa 
theory is applicable sin generis to drama alone, or whether 
it is applicable, because of the principles being so general and 
the arts being so akin, to all inodes of imitation. Das Gupta has 
probed into this question, and has come to the conclusion that rasa 
though primarily the province of drama has been extended to other arts 
as well 9 . As a medium for rasa delineation drama was regarded 
superior to Kavya, its appeal is more general, as it employs a visible 
medium. 10 But the other forms of art are also suitable for rasa, only 
Santa rasa according to some theoriests was not thought suitable 
drama. 

In fact the Indian theorists regarded poetry, drama and 
painting as the chief modes of representative art and of these 
drama was the most developed and popular form ; rasa has there¬ 
fore been explained with reference to dramatic representation. 
In this connection we are tempted to push our investigation furtbur to 
an oft quoted passage in the* Mahabhasyam, which in our judg¬ 
ment, fills up a lacuna in Indian aesthetic speculations, for in this 
passage we find, drama, poetry and painting clearly mentioned as the 
three modes of representative art. The passage is quoted below in 
extenso on account of its importance 11 . 


upali vastusunya vikalpa iti tat &utrftt. (Y 8 .T. 9) ud. P. 92 ‘Vikalpa’ observes Das 
Gupta‘is tbe existence of abstract imagination on the basis of language symbols ..Vikalpa, 
which is imagination pure and simple is without touch with reality, It only gives a 
fictious data, in which knowledge is ol the form ‘I imagine the blue' and not ‘I ftel the blue’. 
Y,S. p. 27. 8 *unpradayaprakasinr on K Pr. Explains the ‘anumana’ or inference bare 
involved thus ‘anyo hi anumiyama no'rthah anum&pakalid, apfirvalaya Iiiigaviviktatay&- 
parokgstaya sadhyataya ca pratiyate Ayantu bibhav&JipratTtisamakalataya purasphurattaya 
BiddhatayS ca pratiyate. (K.Pr T. 8 .S. Ed cb iv). 

* S. Das Gupta—Kiivy&Ioka P. 62 s.q. 

10 of. KSvye tu gugftlaipkS.ra , nanobara4abd3rthaiSarrre lokotfarerasaprana&pake hrdaya- 
oamvldavaiat nimagnak&rik& t&vad bhavmi ciiiavfttih. Kintu sarvasya piatyakgaeakg&t 
kara-kalpi tatra na dhlrudeti’ Abb on N.S.T, 107 . 

u As in Mafi’Uja P. 240 - 247 . Iha tu Katbam vartarnauata? Kamsarp gh&tayati 
Balim bandbayatl ti cirahate oa Karpse eirabrddha ca Balsa? Atrapi yuktaiva, Katham? 
Ye tSvadete ganbbikSr nama ete praiyaksam kamsarp gh&tayanti Bilim bandha 
yanti. Citre$u katbam? Citre?vapti udgurpanipatitSsca prahftri dfayante kaipsasya 
kffnasya ca. Granthikesu kathara? Yatra fobdagranthagadamitram lak?yate? Te'ip 
teaamutpatliprabbfty&bin&bin&s'ad fddhirvySca'ssiflab sato buddhivigay&n prakiSayanti. 

N&geda comments on the last sentence—t&ni kathayanto grsnthikah svabu IdhivigSn 
Sato vidyara&oan karps&din prakaiSayanti stroffbuddhau samarpayanti. cj. Sabopahita 
roparpstu buddhervijayat&n gal&n pratyak^amiva karps&din a&dhanatvena manyate 
Vakyapadlya cited by Kaiyate l.c. 
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In accounting for such forms as KamBam ghatayati, Balim ban- 
dhayati, he causes (represents) the slaying of Kamsa or the binding of 
Bali. Patanjali debates the use of present tense in such cases. 
'How can,’ the Bhasyakara asks, ‘the present tense be used in such 
cases as the actual slaying of Karpsa or the binding of Bali took place 
in the remote past? The Bhasyakara then spcifically and separately 
justifies the use of present tense (i) in the case of dramatic represen¬ 
tation by the Saubhikas, the actors ; (ii) in pictorial representation of 
the incidents in characteristic postures and (iii) in the recitals of the 
incidents by the profeseional reciters, the granthickas. The Bhasya¬ 
kara then observes that representations on the stage and canvas have 
the special attribute of conjuring visions of the past by a visible 
concrete medium (this is emphasised by the use of pratyaksa meva). 
But what about the art of poetry? In poetry we have no visible 
medium. Nevertheless, in the art of poetry a world of ideas is created 
by means of the words, where Kamsa and Krsna play their roles, real 
Kamsa and Krsna are resurrected in a world of ideas. 

Patanjali’s passage, as we have quoted from Manjusa is carefully 
commented on by Kaiyata and Nage&i and it is taken as an authority 
for the standpoint of the grammarians, that the import of a word is 
an ideal construction, and not an objective reality. Its metaplysical 
importance might have clouded its importance in aesthetics. 12 

5 * The writer is grateful to his esteemed colleagues Sri P. R. Bhor aod Dr. S. Chatterji 
for their having revised this note. 



NINETY-FIVE YEARS OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION UNDER THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALCUTTA 

S. K» Da, M.A. 

Calcutta University managed and controlled secondary education 
of Bengal for the last 95 years Of these 95 years, for the first 25 
years it controlled secondary education not only of the whole of 
Northern India including the North-Western Frontier Province, the 
Punjab, modern Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh but also of Bihar, Orissa and Assam and beyond the 
frontier of India—Burma and Ceylon. 

English Education Before the Establishment op the 

University 

With the establishment of the University of Calcutta in 1857, 
secondary education in a regular and systematic form began in India ; 
but it would be a mistake to think that English education in Bengal 
began with the establishment of the Calcutta University. It began 
long before that. The East India Company received Charter from 
Queen Elizabeth on the .'31st December, 1G00. This Company whose 
original object was only trade and commerce, ultimately became 
victorious in all their struggles with the Portuguese, Dutch and the 
French rivals, and with the victory in the battle of Plassey (1757) an 
empire in India was truly laid which was legalised with Emperor 
Shah Alatn's grant of the Dewany of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to 
the EaBt India Company (17G5J. In 1835 the commercial activities 
of the Company were finally closed down, and then it became a 
political power and continued to make conquests on behalf of the 
mother country. In this period and even earlier than this (1600-1765) 
the Company tried to foster some evangelical as well as educational 
activities among the natives. Dr. N. N. Law in his “Promotion of 
Learning in In^ia by Early European Settlers” mentions, how the 
Company tried to propagate the Gospel among the Indians and give 
them such education as would fit them to “carry out effectively the 
purpose for which they were enlisted,” and how an Indian youth 
was taken to England for education in Christian doctrine and con¬ 
verted there to Christianity as Peter by King James I. But whether 

18—2018P—VIII-IX „ 
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this kind of sporadic attempt of education and proselytising activities 
of the East India Company may be called educational enterprise is a 
different question. But this is true that long before the establishment 
of the Calcutta University, people of Bengal learnt English as a 
language. 

The Charter Act of the Company was renewed in 1698 and it 
directed the Company to maintain schools, wherever necessary, in 
their factories and garrisons “to instruct the gentoos that shall be the 
servants or slaves of the Company or of their agents in the Protestant 
religion’’ (cf. Sir C. Ubert : Government of India). In accordance 
with the Missionary clause of the Charter Act of 1698, Chaplains 
were appointed in all the Presidency towns to look after the education 
of the Christian as well as Anglo-Indian children of the Company’s 
servants. Chaplain Bellary of Calcutta founded a charity school 
sometime between 17*20 and 173.1. 

After 1765, when the Company be< ame a real political power and 
bad consolidated its position, it changed its educational policy. Now 
instead of keeping education confined among the Christian and Anglo- 
Indian children, the Company began to encourage education of the 
children of the soil, by establishing Madrasahs, Muktabs and Path- 
salas to p'acate both the Hindus and the Muslims. 

Missionary Enterprise 

• 

The Christian missionaries did not lag behind. They also estab¬ 
lished schools. The work of the Serampore Trio—Dr. William Carey, 
Ward, and Marshman was very commendable. They conducted 
several schools for boys and girls at Serampore, Calcutta and other 
places. The London Missionary Society also did excellent educational 
work. “The spontaneous demand for liberal education on the part 
of. the most advanced thinking members of the Hindu community’’ 
continued this way till the Charter Act of the Company came up for 
renewal in 1813. Now questions were raised (a) whether mission¬ 
aries should be allowed to go to India and run educational institu¬ 
tions in the territories of the Company for the spread of Christianity 
among the Indians in the name of the spread of Western education ; 
and ( b) whether the East India Company should accept the respon¬ 
sibility for the education of the Indian people. 

The missionaries scored a victory over the first issue. On tbe 
•23rd June, 1813 a resolution was passed permitting the missionaries 
to carry on their educational activities and on the 2Isfc July, 1813 it 
received the royal assent. The resolution in which the question of 
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desirability or propriety of the Christian missionaries to run educa¬ 
tional institutions was discussed was as follows :— 

“Eesolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee that it is the 
duty of this country to promote the interests and happiness of the 
native inhabitants of the British dominions in India, and that measures 
ought to be adopted as may tend to the introduction among them 
of the useful knowledge and moral improvement. That in furtherance 
of the above objects sufficient facilities should be afforded by law to 
persons desirous of going to, or remaining in, India for the purpose of 
accomplishing those benevolent designs.” (Vide .Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the affairs of the Bast India 
Company (1832, Appendix 1). 

As regards the second issue, stiff opposition came from the Direc¬ 
tors themselves who were unwilling to undertake the financial respon¬ 
sibility that would be required for starting educational institutions. 
But the opponents of the 'mission clause’ which was passed felt the 
necessity of counteracting the missionary influence and therefore they 
moved and carried out a i ©solution as follows :— 

“It shall be lawful for the Governor-General in Council (o direct 

that out of any surplus which may remain of the rents, revenues, and 

profits arising from the said territorial acquisitions, after defraying 

the expenses of the military, civil and commercial establishments and 

paying the interest of the. debt, .in manner hereinafter provided, a 

Bum of not less than one lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart 

and applied lo the revival and improvement of literature, .and 

for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 

among the inhabitants of the British territories in India ; and that 

any schools, public lectures, or other institutions, for the purposes 

aforesaid, which shall be founded at the presidencies of Fort William, 

Fort St. George, or Bombay.in virtue of this act shall be governed 

* 

by such regulations as may from time to time be made by the said 
Governor-General in Council.” 

The Charter Act of 1813 was, therefore, a turning point in the 
history of education in India. The education of the Indian people 
was definitely recognised as a responsibility of the Company by 
this Act. 

The success of the Hindu College (Vidyalaya) founded in 1817 
by the leading Hindus of Calcutta for the education of their children 
in western arts and science and the belief among the missionaries 
that English education would greatly help the conversion of the people 
led them to founff a large number of schools. Alexander Duff gave 
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a fresh impetus to education by this time. The Serampore mission¬ 
aries established a college in 1827. The Oriental Seminary was 
founded by Gourmohan Addy in 1829. A very good school was started 
at Taki by the local Zamindars. 

The Charter Act of the Company was again renewed in 1833. 
From this time the educational activities of the missionaries were 
intensified. 

Seeing the spread of education among the people, narrow-minded 
conservative people of England thought that England was committing 
political suicide, for, this English education would foment political 
discontent among the Indians, and some of them even accused 
Macaulay, a great advocate of Western education, of the greatest 
disservice to England. To this criticism Macaulay replied in the 
House of Commons at the time of the renewal of the Charter Act 
of 1833 .— 

“It may be that the public mind of India may expand under our 
system until it has outgrown that system, that by good government 
we may educate our subjects into a capacity for better government; 
that having become instructed in European knowledge, they may, in 
some future age, demand European institutions. Whether such a day 
will ever come I know not. But never will I attempt to avert or 
retard it. Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest day in English 
History. To have found a great people sunk in the lowest depths of 
slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to have made 
them desirous and capable of all the privileges of citizens, would 
indeed be a title to glory all our own. The sceptre may pass away 
from us. Unforeseen accidents may derange our most profound 
schemes of policy. Victory may be inconstant to our arms. But 
there are triumphs which are followed by no reverse." 

Preliminaries 

In Bengal the number of schools trebled. Six new seminaries 
were established commencing with the city of Patna and Dacca. Six 
more seminaries were established in the beginning of 1836. A network 
of vernacular schools under European supervision was established in 
Bengal. English education spread so rapidly that in 1853 a stage had 
been reached when a comprehensive survey of the whole field of 
education was necessary. The Charter Act was renewed again 
in 1853. At the time of renewal, the House of Commons held a 
thorough enquiry into the educational developments in India. On the 
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basis of this enquiry, the Court of Directors sent down the famous 
Educational Despatch on the 19th July, 1854. The Despatch 
suggested the establishment of Universities. Of course, the proposal 
for establishment of a University at Calcutta was made before this by 
the Council of Education which consisted of F. Millett, James 
Alexander, C. C. Egcrton, Rassatnay Dutt, Prosunno Cooinar Tagore, 
Dr. F, J. Mowat m 1845. “The Council was of opinion that on 
account of the ‘advanced state of education’ in Bengal it was ‘not only 
expedient and advisable’ but a matter of ‘strict justice and necessity’ 
that some mark of distinction should be conferred on the students. 
By this they would be known ‘as persons of liberal education, capable 

of holding high offices under the Government*.The members of 

the Council considered that of all British Universities, the constitution 
of the University of London was most suitable to the needs of India’’ 
(Hundred years of the University of Calcutta). But the proposal was 

negatived by the Court of Directors on the ground that it was 
then premature. 

In a petition to the House of birds in 1852. C. H Cameron, the 
then President of the Council of Education, {-leaded for the establish¬ 
ment of Universities in India with the p nver to giant degrees. A 
similar petition signed by Raja Radhakanta l)eb and others on 
behalf of the British Indian Association was submitted on the 18th 
April, 1853. Rev. Alexander Duff, John Clerk Marshman and C. H. 
Cameron in their evidence before the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords in 1853 pleaded for the immediate establishment of Universities 
in India on the exact model of the University of London. 

The Directors were now ready to reconsider their decision. They 
said : “The rapid spread of liberal education among the natives of India 
since that time, the high attainments shown by the native candidates 
for Government scholarships and by native students in private' institu¬ 
tions, the success of the Medical colleges, and the requirements of an 
increasing European and Anglo-Indian population, have led us to the 
conclusion that the time is now arrived for the establishment of 
universities in India.’’ 

Still the Government of India did not proceed with the University 
Act. It se! up a Committee with Sir James Colvile as President 
to settle the details of the scheme of the University. It was settled 
that the three Universities should resemble each other in their main 
features, and should have the same standard of learning. The 
Committee again was split op in 6 different sub-committees—each 
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with definite function. On July 0, 1855 the different sub-committees 
submitted their reports regarding ruies for examination, qualification 
of candidates, amount of fees to be paid, subjects of examinations and 
names of text books. The sub-committee in Arts recommended for 
substituting the term “Entrance” for “Matriculation” as the latter 
expression was not sufficiently descriptive. 

The University Act If of 1857, was passed by the legislative 
Council and received the Governor-General’s assent on January <4,1857. 
Viscount Canning became the first Chanced >r The first meeting of 
the Senate was held on the 3rd January, 1857 in. which the Vice- 
Chancellor and 22 fellows were present. The Syndicate of the 
University could not function before 1858 so the Provincial Committee, 
consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, Cecil Beadon, the Rev. Joseph 
Mullens, Lieutenant-Colonel Baker, A. Grant and Ramaprasad Roy- 
acted as the executive body in its place. 

Hulks and Regulations 

Rules regarding the holding of examinations were framed as 
follows :— 

The Entrance Examination was to be held in Calcutta ; there 
would be other centres also at Berhampore, Krishnagar, Dacca, 
Chittagong, Cuttack, Bhagalpore, Patna, Benares, Agra, Delhi, 
Bareilly, Ajmere, Lahore and at any other place the Syndicate might 
think proper. A candidate appearing in the Entrance Examination 
should complete his sixteenth year and pay an examination fee of 
five rupees. The subjects for examination were (1) Languages which 
included English and one of the following : Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
Persian, Hebrew, Sanskrit, Bengali, Oriya, Hindi, Urdu and Burmese; 
(2) History and Geography which included outlines of General 
History/outline of Indian History, a general knowledge of Geography, 
a knowledge of the Geography of India; (3) Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy which included Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry 
and elementary knowledge of Mechanics; (4) Natural History which 
included general knowledge of the habits and characteristics of verte- 
brated animals and general economy of vegetation and simple or 
elementary organs of plants. A candidate was to apply either to the 
Registrar at least fourteen days, or to the Secretary to the Local 
Committee of Public Instruction where he would be examined, at 
least two months before the examination, and produce testimony 
that he was sixteen years of age and of good moral character and 
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also give notice in writing of the language in which he desired to be 
examined. A candidate could answer in either of the languages he 
had taken up. On the morning of the fourth Monday, after the 
examination, the Syndicate was to publish a list of successful candi¬ 
dates in two divisions. 


Affiliation 

Immediately after the incorporation of the University, applications 
for affiliation began to come from various schools all over India. 
On the first year, the Provincial Committee granted affiliation to the 
following institutions -Bishop College, the Parental Academy and 
Dove ton College, St. Paul’s School, the Free Church Institutions, 
La Martiniere and the London Missionary Society’s Institutions at 
Bhawanipore, Hooghly College, Dacca College, Krishhagar College, 
Berbarnpore College and Serampore College. (It is to be noted here 
that there was no distinction between a secondary school and a 
college at this stage. One secondary school in Madras was known 
as a University.) 

In 1864-65 the following institutions were affiliated to the Calcutta 
University :—The Church Mission School at Amritsar, the Christ 
Mission School at Cawnpore, the Gauhati High School and Bishop’s 
School at Simla, the Government High School at Cuttack, the Sehore 
School in Central Tndia. In 1868-69, the Chittagong High School, 
the Allahabad High School and the Mussorie High School were 
affiliated. The London Mission School at Mirzapore was affiliated 
in 1872, the Maharaja's School at Patiala in L874, the Government 
High School at Rangoon in J879. 

First Entrance Examination 

The only examination in Arts conducted by the University in the 
first vear was the Entrance Examination. There were two hundred 
and forty-four candidates. Except ten, who came from Delhi College, 
they were all inhabitants of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Fifteen candi¬ 
dates were absent and sixty-seven failed to pass. One hundred and 
fifteen were placed in the first division and fifty-seven in the second. 
(Vide One hpndred years of the University of Calcutta). 

Expenditure 

In 1854-55, the amount spent on education was Rs. 999,898. In 
1855-56, it had risen to Rs. 1,725,664. In 1856-57, it again rose to 
Rs. 2,164,050. An increase from ten to twenty-one lakhs of rupees 
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for education was ‘an amazing evidence of extravagance" to Lord 
Ellenborough. He said, "It was about the cost of two regiments of 
English infantry.” But William Ritchie, the Vice-chancellor, in 
course of his convocation address in 1860 said,— 

"Of all the defences of a State, the surest, the best and the 
cheapest is the education of its people. Educate your people from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayas and a second mutiny of 1857 . . . will 
be impossible.” 

Difficulties ok holding Meetings and Examinations 

The first meeting of the Senate was held on January 3, 
1857, but the University did not have its own buildings until March 
12, 1873. The problem of providing accommodation for the Senators 
was solved very soon but the question of providing accommodation 
for the ever-increasing number of candidates for the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion could not be solved so easily. The number of candidates for 
the Entrance Examination in J857 was 244 and the next year 
the number rose to 1,114. In 1858, the Town Hall not being avail¬ 
able for the purpose of holding examination, the examination 
was held in the upper floor of the Free School Institution. But in the 
subsequent years, as the number of candidates increased, even the 
Town Hall was not sufficient for the purpose, and examinations were 
partly held in the Town Hall and partly in the improvised tents in the 
Maidan. Seeing this sad state of affairs, The Junior Board of Exa¬ 
mination in Arts observed :— 

"We trust that the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate will pardon 
us for observing on this point, that it is unbecoming of the 
dignity of a great University, at the metropolis of this empire, not to 
have a suitable building, under its own management. for the conduct of 
its affairs. The success of this University isni longer a matter of 
speculation, the applications for Entrance are increasing in a ratio that 
we believe has no parallel in the history of the world” (Vide 
Hundred Yeats of the University of Calcutta). 

The Medium of Instruction 

From the very beginning English was the mediutn of instruc¬ 
tion, and it proved a great handicap to the students. If we take 
into consideration the results of the first two years of the Entrance 
Examination, we see the English medium of instruction and examina¬ 
tion was responsible for failure of no less than 76% of the candidates. 
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Because of these poor results the standard of examination had to be 
lowered, and grace marks had to be given in order “to pass every 
student of ordinary ability who has fairly profited by the curriculum of 
the school and college study which he has passed through.” And this 
practice has continued ever since. In a meeting of the Senate of the 
Calcutta University held in .1858 it was resolved that the candidates for 
the Entrance Examination should be allowed to answer questions in 
any living language ; but in a meeting of the Senate, held in 
1861-62 it was resolved that all papers should be answered in English 
unless otherwise specified. T. N. Siqueria in his book ‘‘The Edu¬ 
cation of India” comments: “This had an immediate effect on the 
High Schools though they were still in theory free to teach in English 
or in the Vernacular—and through the High Schools even on the 
Middle English and Middle Vernacular schools ; they all became 
‘Englished* as steps leading to the inevitable University course.” 

Unilateral and Predomin\ntly Academic in Nature 

The secondary school course was too literary and bookish and “too 
exclusively directed to University studies.” An attempt to give it a 
vocational bias and bifurcation of eluv.ation at High School stage was 
recommended for the first time by the Indian Education Commission 
of 1882, but it could not bo given effect to. Certain changes, however, 
were made in (he regulations of the Entrance Examination in 
1858. Now “The provision for oral examination in the Lan¬ 
guages was omitted, and Natural History was deleted from the 
course. Mechanics too was omitted from the paper on Mathe¬ 
matics and Natural Philosophy. For each of the four subjects 
at this examination the maximum marks allotted was 100 and the 
minimum marks for passing were fixed at one-third, for the 
languages, and one-fourth for each o' the other subjects. The 
minimum number of marks for the first division was fixed at 
fifty per cent (vide Hundred years of the University of Calcutta). 

During the years 1858-59, details in the machinery of examin¬ 
ations were also worked out, c.g. in the appointment of examiners, 
general procedure of conducting examinations and the rules for the 
guidance of officers in charge of examination centres. 

In 1868 circulars were issued to the Director of Public Instruction 
and Heads of affiliated colleges requesting them to state whether 
they liked to maintain, modify or abolish altogether the rules 
regarding the age of the candidates of the Entrance Examination. 
In 1869 the Syndicate decided that “any person, wherever he 
should have been educated, might be admitted in December to 
14—2Q16P—VIII-IX _ 
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the Entrance Examination, provided he would be above the age 
of sixteen years on the 1st of March following. In 1879 it was 
decided that the age of each successful candidate for Entrance Ex¬ 
amination should be stated in the certificate issued to him. 

On the 26th January, 1867 the Syndicate expressed the desir¬ 
ability of taking steps to secure the adoption of a uniform system of 
spelling of Indian proper names in the Roman character. In 
1872 it was decided that Natural and Physical Science should be 
introduced in the school curriculum. History and Geography in 
the place of History, and Geometry and Mensuration in the place of 
Geometry were inserted. The rate of fees for the Entrance Ex¬ 
amination was raised from Rs. 5/- to Re. 10/. only. 

Decentralisation of Education 

The question of decentralisation of education which is heard so 
much now-a-days was also raised in those days. Privileges enjoyed by 
Government, schools became an eyesore to many, specially to the 
missionaries. People attracted the attention of the Government to 
that portion of the Despatch of 1854 which stated :— 

“We look forward to the time when any general system of 
education entirely provided by Government may be discontinued, 
with the gradual advance of the system of grant-in-aid, and when 
many of the existing Government institutions, specially those of 
a higher order, may be safely closed, or transferred to the manage 
ment of local bodies under the contiol of and aided by the State.” 
This Doctrine of State-withdrawal was not given effect to ; rather 
between 1858 and 1882 the officials of the Department brought a 
rapid multiplication of Government schools. 

Rev. Mr. Johnston said in this connection :— 

“ The prestige and influence of a school and college, under the 
direct management of the Government, makes competition by private 
enterprise almost impossible on the part of the natives, and extremely 
difficult for any (mission) society, specially in a country like India, 
under a system of paternal despotism ”—(Roper Lethbridge : High 
Education in India.) 

For this tirade of the missionaries fad i an Education Commission 
was appointed in 1882 which reviewed the rate of increase of secondary 
schools and pupils in the period between 1854 and 1882. The 
Commission observed :— 

“ If ever education is to be adequate, it must be national in a 
wider sense than is implied in mere State management ; and must be 
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managed in a great measure by the people themselves ; that the very 
success of (fovernment institutions is itself a bar and discouragement 
to that .local combination and self-reliance which it is primary object 
of the grant-in-aid sjstem, etc.”. The Commission, therefore, 
recommended that the secondary education should, as far as possible, 
be provided on the grant-in-aid basis. 

Sfcondahy Education Expands 


The number of secondary schools in 1853 was 281 and of their 
pupils 33,80L ; in 1882 the number of schools t ad risen to 3,916 and 
of their pupils to lly.759- Before 1882 private enterprise in the field 
of secondary education was almost monopolised by the missionaries 
but after 1882 the number of secondary schools under Indian 
management increased enormously, as these schools charged-the lowest 
fees which suited the pocket of the poor Indian guardians. Education 
expanded but quahty suffered. For, the schools under Indian 
management were mostly ill-equipped, ill-staffed and ill-managed. 
In 1881-82, the number of rchoo's under Indian Managers rose to 582 
and the number of schools under other than Indian Managers was 23 
only in Bengal alone. Other provinces also did not fare bad. 


I’routwe 


No. of schools im lor No. of .schools under other 
Indian Manager! than Indian Managere. 


N. W. Province and Oudh ' 17 
Punjab 2 

Cential Provinces 4 

Assam 25 


104 

118 

9 

45 


It will bo seen that in Bengal the number of schools managed 
directly by Indians far exceeded the number of schools managed by 
others. In Bengal 2,144 candidates appeared at the Entrance 
Examination in 1872 ; 3,000 in JS82 ; 4,317 in .1885 : 6,134 in 1882 ; 
and 6,307 in 1900 {vide T. N. Siqueira : The Education of Indial. 
The rate of expansion of secondary education was rapid undoubtedly, 
si ill a faster expansion of secondary education was felt necessary. 


Dismemberment of the University Begins 


Not only Bengal but India as a whole advanced in education. The 
number of secondary schools sprung up in a large number all over 
northern India. For an affiliating university .it became very difficult 
to supervise so many schools from such a great distance ; moreover, 
there was a great demand for a local University which Government 
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could not stave off any more. So a new University was founded at 
Lahore in 3882. This was the first dismemberment of the limb of the 
Calcutta University. If winter comes, can spring be far behind? 
Soon after North-Western Provinces (Uttar Pradesh; followed the 
suit, and another University was founded at Allahabad in 1887. 
So, many feared that the establishment of two new Universities within 
so short a space would spell disaster to the Calcutta University. 
But the fear was proved idle. Vice-Chancellor, Jones Quail) Pigot in 
his Convocation Address for lb93 said : “ We may congratulate 
ourselves that no such fear need now he felt, and that the demand for 
education in the country, and for the exercise of those powers of 
regulating and testing it which are possessed by an institution such as 
ours, seems destined to increase with every fresh opportunity that 

is afforded for satisfying it.oandidatest and gtaduates are to be 

found from Nagpore and Jubbulpore, from Rangoon and Moulmein, 
from Kandi and Colombo, from Amritsar, Lahore and Delhi, from 

Patiala and Peshwar, Rawalpindi and Indore.We may, without 

exaggeration, affirm that the influence of our University, no doubt 
as an examining body only, but still in that capacity as a regulating 
and controlling one, is real and widespread ”—(vide Hundred Years 
of the University of Calcutta). 

State Interference 

There was an unprecedented expansion of secondary education 
between 3901-02 and 1921-22. Tit* 4 number of secondary schools in 
this period was .VI93 with 022,70 m scholars and most of these schools 
were under the jurisdiction of the Calcutta University. Expenditure 
on education from public as well as private sources greatly increased. 
It was Ks. 403 lakhs only in 1901-02 but in 1921-22 it rose to Rs. 1,837 
lakhs. Prior to 1902 state played a minor role in education, and there 
was almost no interference. The Slate paid grant-in-aid to some 
private institutions and exercised some control over them, but it was 
nominal. A marked change in the State policy was observed in this 
period. Instead of the old laissez-faire policy the State now assumed an 
active role ; because the hopes and expectations of Government were 
belied. The officials in India thought that Indians would remain ever 
grateful and loyal to England for the part she played in the spread of 
education ; but instead of that a groat political consciousness was 
roused among the people. It made the officials nervous. They thought 
they took a wrong step and the awakening of the Indians was due to 
the spread of English education. Lord Curzon openly said : 
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“ There exists a powerful school of opinion which does not hide 
its conviction that the experiment (i.e. English education in India) 
was a mistake, and that its result has been disaster. When Erasmus 
was reproached with having led the egg from which came forth the 
Reformation, ‘Yes’, he replied, ‘ but I laid a hen’s egg, aDd Luther 
has hatched a fighting cock.’ This, I believe, is pretty much the 
view of a good mamy of the critics of English education in India. 
They think that it has given birth to a tone of mind and to a type of 
character that is ill-regulated, averse from discipline, discontented and 
in some cases actually disloyal” (vide Lord Curzon in India, Vol. II). 

This shows that many high officials like Lord Curzon believed 
that private institutions under Indian management were hotbed of 
sedition. So, the only remedy that they suggested was to tighten 
the official grip on those institutions by means of withholding 
recognition. But withholding recognition on flimsy ground may bring 
(lovemment in open conflict with the people. So they devised a new 
policy, and that was the question of qualitative improvement of the 
secondary education. People demanded widest possible expansion of 
secondary education hut Lord Curzon wanted to curtail the number of 
secondary schools under Indian management and improve their quality; 
consequently there was a conflict. This battle between quality and 
quanlity was fought at the University stage between 1902-05 and at 
the secondary stage between 1904-08, and even long after the 
retirement of Lord Curzon. Under Sec. 21 of the Indian University 
Act of 1904, the Department began to prescribe the conditions of 
recognition and not of grant-in-aid as had been done before. Formerly 
a secondary school had to seek recognition from the Department only ; 
henceforth in addition to tnis, secondary schools had to obtain recog¬ 
nition from the University if they desired to send pupils for the 
Entrance Examination. The University did not maintain any inspect¬ 
ing staff, consequently had to depend on the information supplied by 
the schools themselves, and as the University and the Department 
worked independently of each other in matters of recognition, 
there was open conflict sometimes. 

Recognition by the University entitled a school to send pupils 
to Matriculation' and recognition by the Department entitled a school 
to (1) receive*grant-in-aid, (2) to send up pupils for Government 
examinations or for the Entrance Examination of Government 
Technical schools, and (8) receive pupils holding Government scholar¬ 
ships. Transfer of students from unrecognised to recognised institu¬ 
tions was now prohibited. 
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Lord Curzon wanted to check the progress of secondary education 
to some extent but he tried to introduce some good reforms also at the 
same time. He wanted to introduce vocational subjects at the second¬ 
ary stage, and hold an alternative examination to the Matriculation. 


JURISDICTION OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Even after the establishment cf the Punjab University and the 
Allahabad University, the territorial jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
University remained still veiy considerable. The number of candidates 
that sat for the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University 
in March, 1906 was 7,171. Of these, only 1,883 passed, 1G4 were 
placed in the first division. From Bengal, including Bihar and 
Orissa, there appeared 4,099 candidates, Of these, 1,081 passed. 
Curzon had effected partition of Bengal and the number of candidates 
from East Bengal and Assam was 1,317. Of these G68 passed. The 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh sent up 7 candidates, Rajputaua 
9, Central Provinces 240 ; of these, 34 passed. Central Indian States 
sent up 74 ; of these, 10 passed. From Nepal appeared 9 candidates 
and 5 passed. Burma sent up 347 candidates, of which 71 passed. 
Ceylon sent up G9 boys and 12 of them passed (vide Hundred Years 
of the University of Calcutta). 

The Government Resolution of Educational Policy, dated the 2lst 
February, 1913 and the Report of the Calcutta University Commission 
1917-19 led to the creation of a large number of universities in the 
peniod 1917-22. Bihar and Orissa were severed from the Calcutta 
University and a University was established at Patna in 1917. A 
unitary, teaching and residential university was established at Dacca 
in 1920. Gradually universities were estalnshed at Nagporo, Gauhati, 
Burma* and Ceylon and the Calcutta University was shorn of its 
gigantic lirnb". 

Attempt to make Vernaculars as Medium of Instruction 

In 1921, Sir Asutoeh Mookerjee as Vice-Chancellor convened a 
Conference of headmasters of high .schools in Bengal and Assam to 
discuss the courses of studies for the Matriculation Examination of the 
Calcutta University. It was decided in the Conference that vernacu¬ 
lar (which were neglected so long) should be the medium of instruc¬ 
tion in the high schools in all subjects, other than English. Of 
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course, Gooroodass Banerjee was the first Indian Vice-Chancellor who 
raised hia voice of protest against English as the medium of instruction 
in high schools which had been the cause of failure in examinations 
that ranged between 40 and 60% He said : 

“One great reason why our University education fails to awaken 
much original thinking, is because it is imparted through the medium 
of a difficult foreign language, the genius of which is so widely different 
from that of our own. The acquisition of such a language must to a 
great extent be the work of imitation ; and the habit of imitation 
gradually becomes so deep-rooted as to influence our intellectual 
operations generally Again, the costly foreign drapery in which our 
students have to clothe their thoughts, taxes their limited mental 
resources to an extent which does not leave enough for the proper 
feeding and fostering of thought.” 

New Matriculation Regulations 

The now Matriculation Regulations as prepared by the Faculties 
of Ar's and Science were passed by the Senate on July 7, 1922 and 
were forwarded to the Government for approval. Age restrictions for 
admission to the Matriculation Examination was to be abolished. 
The Government was of opinion that a candidate must be at least 
f f> years of age on the first day of the month in which the examination 
was held. According to the draft regulations Vernaculars, English, 
Mathematics and Geography were the four compulsory subjects and 
Elementary Scientific Knowledge was also included as a subject in 
tho Matriculation course. On July, 23, 1932 it was decided that there 
should be three papers in English, and Elementary Science was to be 
reg ir led ai a compulsory subject five years after the dale on which 
the first examination was held, and in the meanwhile it could be taken 
as one of the additional subjects. Girls were given the choice to take 
Sewing and Needle-work, and Music and Domestic Science. In 
Mathematics, only Arithmetic was made compulsory for girls. The 
demand that provision should he made for physical education of the 
students was met by inclusion of a clause that headmaster should 
certify that candidates had taken a course of physical training. The 
new Matriculation Regulations received the final approval of the 
Government in June, 1935. The revolutionary proposal of Asuiosh 
Mookerjee of makiDg vernaculars as the medium of instruction and 
examination was completed and finally accepted eleven years after 
his death by his son Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. The new Regula- 
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tions took effect from the examination held in 1940. Bengali being 
the medium of instruction and examination, need of suitable text 
books in Bengali was felt. Text-books in their turn felt the necessity 
of standardisation of Bengali spelling and collection and coinage of 
Bengali synonyms for scientific and technical terms. So two commit¬ 
tees of experts, viz., Paribhasa Committee and Committee for 
Bengali Spelling were formed and they finished their stupendous work 
within a few years- 

On February 20, 1925, the Syndicate received a letter from the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal to take steps for the creation 
of an Arbitration Board as recommended by the Sadler Committee as 
a check on the arbitrary action of the Managing Committee. The 
Syndicate referred the matter to a Committee which framed rules along 
these lines and on May 1, 1925, a School Code was prepared for the 
management of non-Governrnent High Schools. These rules fixed 
the minimum salary that could be paid to teachers, and also made 
compulsory Provident Fund of teachers as a condition of recognition. 
The University also set up a School Committee to ensure a better 
management of the high schools. 


Domination of Matriculation 

In reviewing tho course of the secondary education, (he Elartog 
Committee (1929) found that the entire secondary education was domi¬ 
nated by the Matriculation Examination. It said : 

"There is nothing corresponding to the exodus from many English 
secondary schools either into practical life or into vocational institu¬ 
tions. The reason for the uniformity of the course in the middle 

English and high schools is not far to seek ; it is the influence of the 
Matriculation and all that this means to the Indian boys, both as an 
immediate qualification for service, and as a gate to a university 
course and the possession of a degree as a higher qualification for 
service. The lure of Government service through Matriculation is still 

potent.We cannot say how far this may be due to in particular cases 

to the continued insistence of Government on Matriculation as a mini¬ 
mum qualification for almost every form of public employment. But it 
is this practice, no doubt, which maintains and strengthens the belief 
in MatricuBOon as the only goal of Anglo-Vernacular education, and 
confines the courses in the high schools to the narrow path leading 
toJV* 
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The Hartog Committee was also alarmed at the huge percentage 
of failure in Matriculation. As a remedy the Committee suggested: 

“The diversion of more boys io the industrial and commercial 
careers at the end of the middle stage, for which provision should be 
made by alternative courses in that stage, preparatory to special 
instruction in technical and industrial schools.” 

The total number of secondary schools in Bengal in 1924 was 
938 with 18,423 scholars. In 1932 the number swelled to 1209 with 
19,081 scholars. The next year the number of candidates for the 
Matriculation Examination rose to 20,768 and 39,417 in 1951. 


Complete Dismemberment 


The first dismemberment of the Calcutta University, as has 
already been said began in 1882 when the Panjab University was 
established by a special Act of Incorporation, then came the turn of 
Allahabad to establish a University there. Then Bibar and Orissa 
opted cut and established a University at Patna iD 1917. Dacca 
severed connection in 1920, Nagpore in 1923. Then came the turn 
of Burma and Ceylon. Thus the territorial jurisdiction of the 
Calcuttta University contracted to a considerable extent ; and with 
it it had to lose a large number of schools. But this loss was 
nothing in comparison with the loss that it had to sustain in 1948. 
With the partition of the province about two-thirds of the high 
schools went out of the university. To add to its difficulty, Assam 
passed a University Bill and took away high schools in Assam to feed 
the University of Gauhati. The depletion may be shown by the 
following figures of 1947 :— 


Before partition 

Lost to East Pakistan 

Post to Assam 

Left to Cal. University 


Schools 

Matric. Examinees 

2,300 

62,000 

3,300 

30,000 

220 

5,000 

780 

21,000 


It would have been utterly impossible for any other University 
to survive the shock but the sap of its life was not lost, it had 
sufficient vitality to grow its lost limbs, and within a year and a half 
phoenix-like it rose again out of the ashes with renewed youth and 
vigour with two hundred new high schools. In 1951 the number of 
high schools rose to 1,126 with 39,417 examinees. % 
yiii-ix 
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The Viswa-Bharati of Santiniketan attained the status of a 
satutory University under the control of the Government of India in 
1951. Thus the dismemberment of the Calcutta University was 
complete by 1951, after which secondary schools were taken away 
from the University and given to the Board of Secondary Education. 

The Boaed of Secondary Education 

Government had been trying to establish a Board of Secondary 
Education as early as 1919. The Calcutta University Commission, 
known also as the Sadler Commission from its President Sir M. E. 
Sadler was appointed in 1917 to study and report on the problem of 
University education. The report of the Commission was published 
in 1919. Although the Commission was appointed to study the 
problems of University teaching, it made some radical recommenda¬ 
tions regarding the re-organisation of the secondary schools ; for it 
was of opinion that the improvement of the secondary education 
was pre-requisite for the improvement of University teaching. The 
Commission, therefore., recommended . “A Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education consisting of the representatives of Govern¬ 
ment, University, High Schools and Intermediate colleges should be 
established and entrusted with the administration and control of 
secondary education.” It also recommended that the majority of 
the Board should consist of non-official members but it allowed special 
representation to Hindu and Muslim interesls. There is evidence of 
communal tendency in the report where it clearly lays down, there 
should be ‘‘at least three representatives of Hindu and at least three 
of Muslim interests. ” The Board was to have a salaried President 
appointed by the Government. The Director of Public Instruction 
was to be an ex-officio member. The report contained many valuable 
suggestions for the reorganisation of secondary education, but it could 
not be given effect to as the Government wis not ready to provide 
necessary financial assistance. 

On the 13th January, 1923, Chancellor of the University, Eytton 
confidentially sent a Bill for the creation of a Board of Secondary 
Educatiju to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. In thn Bill it t was proposed to 
place the Board under tho absolute control of the Government. On 
February 24, 1923 the Senate met to consider the report on the Bill 
and their dear verdict was that the object of the Bill “was not 
educational but political”, and the proposed legislation would be 
Becure the Supremacy of the Minister of Education in the University 
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affairs” and that “it was a radically wrong ideal.” On March 24, 
1923 Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in his Convocation Address said that there 
tfas a ^determined conspiracy to bring the University into disesteem 
and discredit and the intended measures were detrimental to the 
Bpread and development of education among the people on the right 
lines.” 

The Government submitted a revised draft of the Secondary 
Education Bill in 1925 and asked the University to let the Government 
know the compensation that they would have to pay for the financial 
loss that the University might sustain for the creation of the Board 
of Secondary Education. The University replied that the loss 
entailed would amount to Re. 430,537. 

On September 2, 1925, the University sent its own counter¬ 
proposals for a Board. Government wanted to create a-Board that 
should control both Secondary and Intermediate education but the 
University pointed out the inadvisability of tagging Intermediate with 
Matriculation and proposed to establish a Board that should deal only 
v\ith Secondary Education. 

“The proposed Board was to be appointed by the Senate and 
was to be under its control It was to direct and supervise education 
in all secondary schools in Bengal except those controlled by the 
Dacca Secondary Board. It was to have no authority over the 
secondary schools of Assam or of any Indian State unless the 
Government of Assam or the State or States concerned desired to 
bring their schools under its jurisdiction. The Board was to arrange 
for inspection of schools under its jurisdiction either by Inspectors 
appointed by itself or by Inspectors placed at its disposal by the 
Government. It was to grant recognition to schools for the purpose 
of sending up candidates for the Matriculation Examination, but this 
examination was to be conducted by the University”—(Hundred 
Years of the University of Calcutta. 

Government again made some counter-suggestions and forwarded 
a revised draft of a Secondary Education Bill. On April 22, 1926 a 
conference was held between the representatives of the University 
and the Government of Bengal. Government was now ready to meet 
the stand takeh by the University to some extent. On January 25, 
1929 the Secondary Education draft Bill was again placed before the 
Senate for consideration. In the draft Bill it was proposed that 
there should be one Board in Bengal to direct, supervise and control 
Secondary Education in Bengal. 
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“It was to determine the conditions to be complied with by high 
schools in Bengal desiring recognition for the purrose of sending up 
candidates for the Matriculation Examination and to grant recognition 
to or withdraw recognition from such schools. The control over the 
Matriculation Examination, the courses of study and the text-books 
to be prescribed remained with the University as the Government 
bad agreed to in their letter to the' University in July, 1928 .... 
The University and the Government had agreed that though the Board 
was an independent body it should be closely associated with the 
University. The Bill provided for the representation of the University 
on the Board but otherwise made the Board subject to the rigid 
control of the Government. The President was to be a permanent 
salaried officer appointed by the Government. The inspecting clerical 
and subordinate staff attached to the Board were to be the employees 
of the local Government. The Government was given full financial 
control over the Board”—(Hundred Years of the University of 
Calcutta). 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bill as revised by the Senate 
was sent back to the Government. But the Government did not 
proceed further and the Bill was put in the cold storage for a few 
years until it was revived in 1937. 

In 1937, an official Bill was introduced in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly for control and organisation of secondary education. All 
the vital points, viz., whether the Board should be an independent 
body, the University should be adequately represented on it to see 
that the continuity from secondary to University education is main¬ 
tained or that the University is properly compensated were side¬ 
tracked. The Senate opposed the Bill and the people of the country 
raised their voice of protest against it and thus the evil design of the 
League Ministry was frustrated. 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committee and came back to 
the Legislative Assembly again in 1944. The revised Bill was not at 
all any improvement on the old one. 

“The financial provisions made for the Board were meagre and 
it was under the thumb of the executive. There was no provision 
for co-ordination with other levels of education. The University had 
no representation on the Board and was not assured of any compensa¬ 
tion for the loss of examination fees. There was separate communal 
representation in the constitution of the Board, the executive council 
and the committees. The Senate and the Syndicate made an empha¬ 
tic protest against this piecemeal and perverse piece of legislation. 
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The report of the Syndicate which was adopted by the Senate at its 
meeting of 11th May, 1944, condemned the Bill as “designed to 
make education the sport of party politics or communal passions”— 
(Hundred Years of the University of Calcutta, p. 402). 

In 1946 negotiations went on between the Government and the 
Vice-Chancellor to come to an agreed solution, but no agreement 
could be arrived at, so the matter was postponed again. In 1949 a 
Secondary Education Bill was again placed before the legislature of 
West Bengal. In 1951, Government found an agreed basis, and the 
West Bengal Secondary Education Act came into force. The Matricu¬ 
lation became the School Final Examination and the first examination 
was held under the Board in 1952. The Board took over the control 
of 1,126 high schools. The Act gave representation to the University 
and provided for compensation to the University for the loss sustained 
by it. Thus after 95 years, high schools were separated from the 
parent-body without any malice or rancour. With the establishment 
of the Biard of Secondary Education, the University of Calcutta 
lost its control over high schools within the State of West Bengal 
and the Matriculation Examination. 

The University managed the Matriculation Examination for the 
last 95 years with great tuccess and efficiency and there was seldom 
any cause of complaint. Examinations were scarcely postponed. 
Even in the dark days of thd World War No. II when sirens were 
hooting and bombers were flying over th8 metropolis to the consterna- 
tion of the people, University did not fail to hold examinations in 
time. But things are otherwise now-a-days. The Board was super¬ 
seded in 1954 and since then it has been working under Administrator. 



GALSWORTHY'S FIRST PLAY 


Dr. A. D. Choudhuri, D.Phil. 

Galsworthy today stands at a low ebb in the theatrical and 
academic world of England and America. It is justified, partly. 
For he did not say anything original and startling eveu in hiB 
own days. He had neither Granville-Barker’s passion, nor Shaw’s 
sense of humour—the two English playwrights who hid established 
‘social problem’ play in England. And yet he stole his way to recog¬ 
nition as a social problem playwright when his first play Silver Box 
was produced at the Court Theatre on September 25, 1906. It is 
interesting to note that fifteen years after this, at his King’s College 
lectures in 1921, an astute, student of the drama, Mr. William Archer, 
compared Galsworthy’s craftsmanship in this play with “economy of 
traits and touches suggesting the work of a great etcher”. In 
fact, Galsworthy’s want of originality and vigour often makes us 
unjustly indifferent to the fastidious craftsman—a man whose person¬ 
ality and works in early Twentieth Century exerted an influence no less 
certainly than to day his plays, crowding dusty shelves, exert none. 
To be fair, one must judge him in thq context of the contemporary 
theatrical climate, in his proper perspective. Only then the distinc¬ 
tive features of his contribution to British drama are revealed. 

The theatre appetite of the ‘nineties’ was miscellaneous. Pseudo- 
social Pinero plays jostled with adaptations of vapid French romances, 
and Tom Taylor’s melodramas were interrupted by hilarious farces. 
Public taste was not consciously cultivated. 1 Yet at the same time, seri¬ 
ous people like Shaw and Archer were propagating the cause of Ibsen. 
On the board and in the pages of Saturday Review Shaw took up cudgels 
to din into public ears the responsibility of the audience and the play¬ 
wright. But this serious dramatic enthusiasm was a specialist cult, 
an essentially minority movement. The overall scene was swamped 
with melodramas, farces and musical comedies. 9 Meanwhile the 
Irish Dramatic Movement had already added a new vigorous force to 
the dramatic tradition in Britain. While the contemporary British 
playwright was busy developing a realistic stage technique, the Irish 

1 bat we think oui readers will be with us when we affirm that too often the 

lodgement of an audience is uncertain and its favour capricious' ‘—Taite and ihe Drama in 

Bra, January 26,1670. 

» Bge Ernest Beynolds: Moi&rn English Drama, p. 10. 
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felt A supreme contempt for ‘the surface of life' and interpreted the 
spirit of his nation in a unique style. The poetic dramas of Yeats, 
Synge and Lady Gregory indirectly emphasised Ibsen’s poetic imagina¬ 
tion, the full complexity of which was inadequately appreciated by the 
British social dramatist.* To the average playgoer in Britain, how¬ 
ever, Shavian technique was only an eccentric innovation and the 
simple poetic beauty of the great Irish plaj s escaped his sophisticated 
taste. Someone, not too dangerously original in his thinking and 
technique, was needed to occupy the vacuum created by the inane 
comedies of the day. 

Galsworthy was just the man. The Silver Box was just the 
play. The British public are temperamentally reluctant to usher 
in new movements and thoughts. Understatement of strong 
passion, plea for social justice (but not in radical terms) and affir¬ 
mation of individual freedom have a peculiar appeal to their in¬ 
sular habits of life and thought. Galsworthy, more than any other 
writer of the period, was an epitome of the Anglo-Saxon ideas of a 
gentleman. Here was a play which did not call for social revolution 
(as did Shaw’s plays) nor did it display elemental human passions (aB 
did Barker’s Waste). In sober conservative tone the playwright 
narrates some incidents of a respectable middle-class British family, 
briefly sketches the living condition of a charwoman’s family, compares 
the parallel criminal activities of the charwoman’s husband (who is 
punished by law) with those of the eldest son of the other family (who 
goes on living respectably)-and then politely asks the audience if the 
situation is ideal. This essentially gentlemanly appeal to the average 
peaceloving citizen of Britain won him immediate recognition. Indeed, 
jaded London critics with startled ear caught this new tone, and unless 
we take into account the prevailing theatre-condition in Britain, their 
comments today read like eulogium. “If ever a play was earnest, 
clever in its way, desperately intent upon being close to life, and upon 
being unsensational, and realistic, and moral in its purpose, and intelli¬ 
gent, and something like the latest plays from serious Paris, and 
altogether different from the ordinary, cheap, conventional melo¬ 
drama,' The Daily Chronicle asserted, “The Silver Box is that play.’’ 
William Archer characterised it as “an indictment of society, all the 
more telling because it is studiously unempbatic and unrhetorical.’’ 

The Silver Box is important in another respect. This was the 
first work of Galsworthy that clearly vindicated his sympathies for the 

* gee Una Ellis-Permor: The IHth Dramatic Movement (Methuen ft Co., London, 
1954). 
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underdog, his concern for social justice. In the earlier works he 
focussed his attention on personal problems of aristocratic men and 
women—their passions and frustrations, ambitions and limitations. 
The Man of Property (1905) is his most popular work of this period. 
The clash and conflict of the period, its social problems, however, 
he first tackled through the medium of the drama. The Silver Box is, 
indeed, a milestone in the development of his artistic conscience. 



BebtetoS anb Notices of JSoofesf 


Nandalal Bose and Indian Painting —by Ramyausu Sekhar Das. 
Tower Publishers, Calcutta. Price Rs. 4 /- pp. 95 + 3 . 

The book is divided iuto eleven chapters and contains a number of 
reproductions and an index at the end. The introductory chapter deals 
with Nandalal Bose’s ideas about artistic technique—his views as a prac¬ 
tising artist regarding the way he made his own art. It seems that he 
places the emphasis 011 form rather than on colour in his work. Dis¬ 
tinctions are made in this chapter between oriental and occidental art, 
the latter, it is stated, 'aims at the exact imitation of a thing’; as against 

this practice, we have ‘in Indian art.the inside of a thing* rather than 

its external side.’ It is strange that the stormy controversy over the 
post-impressionihts and their complete defiance of academic tradition and 
their present almost universal vogue should have escaped our author’s 
notice. For the distinctions, valid fifty years ago, are no longer valid 
and naturalism does not form the bias of western art in the contemporary 
world. 

Mr. Das discovers an affinity between Nandalal Bose and the poet 
Tagore respecting the business of art. Both, the writer suggests, em¬ 
phasizes the visionary element. • Nandalal Bose is drawn to Chinese 
landscape painting because here he discovers the visionary quality he 
values. His own sketches, which he made with great rapidity, are in no 
way allied to European art. Nandalal Bose does not accept the view 
that his work is influenced by Assyrian art either. 

Mr. Das has expressed opinions on French art, which do not seem 
to bear on his present undertaking to write about Nandalal Bose. An 
opinion like the following does not seem to be backed by adequate know¬ 
ledge : “art in France did not have the same seriousness as Indian art 
had shown during the centuries of its growth.”- What ‘seriousness’ 
implies in the conUxt is not easy to ascertain. Perhaps, he is thinking 
of the comparative dominance of art by religion, of the subordination of 
the secular to religious art in India. But casual remarks of the kind we 
find in the discussion are not helpful and serve merely to distract the 
mind from the»object of the present study. 

The author states that Nandalal Bose has absorbed the serious philo¬ 
sophical element of traditional Indian art and has imposed upon it his 
individual outlook. It would have been interesting if the writer had 
indicated the philosophical element as well as its reorientation by Nandalal 
Bose. Stray remarks do not contribute to the understanding of a subject. 

16-2016P—Vm-IX 
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They must be part of a view, which facts and arguments should gradually 
develop. The little book fails to provide a pattern and is throughout 
casual in its approach to the most serious problems of art. The following 
statement seems to impugn modernism in art as an intruder with little 
support for its fantastic experiments: “It must be noted that a large 
section of art critics of England and U. S. A., is not kindly disposed 
towards modern art due to its isolation and ugliness and secondly because 
of its absorption of foreign elements such as Oriental and African influ¬ 
ences’’ (p. 7 ). Again on the same page: “Their objection becomes 
stronger when 20 th century Cubism, Expressionism and Surrealism reveal 
their hideousness.’’ Our writer is definitely somewhat ill-informed regard¬ 
ing the position of modern western art. He forgets and makes us forget 
that Nandalal Bose has denie western influence upon his art and that a 
discussion of western art, therefore, seems uncalled for. 

Mr. Das does not consistently denounce western art. On a later page 
he is reconciled to ‘Expressionism’ as a product of German soil and allows 
sufficient virility to the ‘forceful’ tradition of Bengal School of Painting, 
crediting it with the strength to adopt “ftom various sources, thereby 
never losing its individuality’’(p. 13 '. Mr. Bose obviously relents from 
his original position. 

In a short chapter on Abanindra Nath Tagore, the writer speaks of 
the painter's ‘Indian-ness’ as ‘purely spontaneous aud an expression of 
his cultural background’ (p. 14 ) and his later comment is that ‘the move¬ 
ment he (Abanindra Nath) set on was transformed by Nandalal Bose’ 
Ip, 15 ). Whatever virtue the statement may possess it does not seem 
to possess lucidity for the reader. Abanindra Nath’s art is an expression, 
completely spontaneous of his cultural background. This is the move¬ 
ment that Nandalal transforms. Could any one form the slightest idea 
about what happened from such statements? 

Fortunately, the writer is occasionally objective in his observations : 
‘Nandalal has something of the inherent power of Bengal palua or folk 
artist’- (p. 16 ). The word ‘inherent’is a little puzzling—is it a technique 
or a psychological state, one wonders. The remark immediately following 
seems to come from a misunderstanding : ‘The simple lines of folk 
painting have all the shortcomings of folk art in general’ (p. i 6 j. He 
should have told us about the shortcomings. That would have made an 
interesting contribution. For folk art is simple and strong, the lines of 
the patua artist have an unfaltering vigour which ha^e been justly 
admired. Jamini Roy has used folk technique in his painting with 
excellent results. We are, therefore, eager to know the flaws and weak¬ 
nesses our critic has observed. 

, , The comments on the pictures painted by Nandalal, seem to show 
some acquaintance with the artist's purpose. He has been able to see 
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quite well what they mean for him, and his statements on the subject are 
not, therefore, devoid of interest. Mr. Das has written separate chapters 
on French. Chinese, and on Indian art in other countries. His views 
are not those of a man who has access to the latest information on the 
subjects. He has also certain prejudices against western art, to which 
he returns again and again without justification. 

The book contains some facts about Nandalal Bose, which might 
help an understanding of bis work as an artist. The pictorial reproduc¬ 
tions may also prove useful from the point of view. The critic should 
have tried to indicate Nandalal’s position in the contemporary scene— 
what ideas he has himself adopted from different sources and how he 
has modified them in the interest of a need to express a personal attitude. 
We should have liked to know more about his philosophy, his craft and 
the sources of his inspiration. We can hardly get an adequate answer 
to any of the questions we sho.ild like to ask about Nandalal. The book 
does not, therefore, come up to the standard of art criticism, which 
justifies itself when presented in the book-form. 

S. S. 



©urselres 


Retirement of Dr. Sidhanta 

Dr. N. K. Sidliania is relinquishing the post of the Vice-Chancellor 
of this University on his appointment as the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Delhi. The Calcutta University is confering on him 
the Degree of D. Litt (Honoris Causa) in a special convocation to 
mark its appreciation of the very valuable services rendered by 
Dr. Sidhanta to the University during the last five years. We wish 
all success to Dr. Sidhanta in his new sphere of academic and adminis¬ 
trative activities. 


New University Appointments 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Roy,"M.A., Ph.l)., has been appointed the 
Centenary Professor of Public Administration in the University. 
Dr. Roy was, for several years, the Conlrolier of Examinations in the 
University, and he was also, for a pretty long period, the Secretary 
to the Board of Editois, Calcutta Review. We recall particularly his 
connection with this journal and we offer «>ur felicitations to him on 
his appointment as the first University Professor of Public Adminis¬ 
tration. We hope he will he able to create a tradition for this new 
11 niversity professorsh ip. 

Shri Arun Hoy, who has worked with credit and ability as the 
Deputy Controller of Examinations in the University for the last, nine 
years, has just been appointed the Controller of Examinations. This 
is certainly a recognition of his capacity for hard work, intelligent 
guidance in administration and devotion to duty. We offer our congra¬ 
tulation to Shri Roy on his new appointment. 

« 

Vice-Chancellor's Conference at Khadakvasla (Poona) 

For sometime past, the problem of students’ indiscipline has 
been a cause of grave anxiety to persons interested in education, and to 
educational authorities and institutions in the country «• The Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Ministry of Education made arrangements for 
a Vice-Chancellor’s Conference which met at Khadakvasla (Poona) 
on June 15 and 16, 1960. The Committee on student indiscipline and 
moral and rebgious education met under the chairmanship of Prof. 
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N. K. Sidhanta. The question was discussed by the Committee 
thoroughly in all its aspects, and certain broad conclusions were reached 
which are now before the Government and the country. 

In order to ensure that every student receives proper attention 
in educational institutions, it was recommended that no institution 
should have more than a prescribed number of students. It was also 
suggested that the teacher pupil ratio should be improved with a view 
to ensuring better contact between the teacher and the pupils. For 
one thing, it would help Hie teacher in giving proper guidance 
to the students in regard to academic matters ; for another, 
it would help the teacher to act as their friend, philosopher 
and guide. Better conditions of work should be provided for 
students in the colleges an.’ the Universities. Normally, there should 
be provision for stndents’ dayliomes, adequate residential accomoda¬ 
tion, better libraries and reading rooms and adequate facilities for 
recreation and extra-curricular activities. The committee regarded 
it as essentia] that right habits and correct attitudes should be built 
up from the school stage. 

Unions and societies for students were, no doubt, desirable, but 
care was to be taken to see that the organisation did not assume the 
character of trade-unions providing nothing but a bargaining counter, 
as it were, for the students. The union should not be allowed to 
become merely instruments tor voicing complaints and grievances ; 
on the other hand, their object should be to encourage indoor games, 
dramatic performances, study tours, excursions and picnics, symposia 
and debates. 

It was further recommended that suitable measures should be 
adopted for improving the status of teachers in society. 

Instruction in spiritual and moral values was to be introduced 

in all stages of education. In the 1st year of the Degree Course, 
lives of the great religious and spiritual leaders like Gautama the 

Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, Socrates, Jesus, Sankara, Bamanuja, 
Mohammad, Kabir, Nanaka and Gandhi might be taught; in the 
2nd year, some selections of a Universalist character from the 
scriptures of the world might he studied, and in the 3rd year, the 
central problems of philosophy and religion should be considered. 
The Committee in this connection welcomed the scheme launched 
by the University Grants Commission to establish Gandhi Bhavans 
in the different Universities in India. 

Finally, in the opinion of the committee^ the parents had a very 
important role to play in this behalf. There should, therefore^ be 
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constant contact and association between the teachers on the one 
hand, and the parents and guardian on the other. In one word, 
there should be greater and better understanding between the 
University and the college authorities, and the parents. 

It is to be hoped that at least the more important recommenda¬ 
tions of this committee of the conference of Vice-Chancellors will be 
implemented without delay. 




^lotifications 

UNIVER8ITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/2590/106 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that Kharagpur College has been affiliated 
to the Pre-University standard, the B.A. standard of the 3-Year Degree Course and the 
B.Coin. (Pass) standard of the 3-Year Degree Course in the subjects mentioned below with 
effect from the session 1960-61 and to the B.Sc standard of the 3-Year Degree Coarse 
in the subjects mentioned below with effect from the session 1961-62 i. e., with permission 
to present candidates m the under-named subjects at the Pre-University examination from 
1961, at the B. A. and B.Com. examinations from 1963 and at the B.Sc. examination from 
1961 and not earlier. 


Subjects 

(at English (Compulsory). Bengali Vernacular, Hindi Vernacular, Sanskrit, History, 
Logic, Civics, Commercial Geography, Commercial Arithmetic and Book-keeping, Physics 
Chemistry, Mathematics and Biology to the Pre-University standard with effect from the 
session 1960-61; 

(b) English (General), Bengali Vernacular, Elective English (Pass), History (Pass 
and Honours), Economics (Pass and Honours) and Philosophy (Pass) to the B.A. standard 
of the Three Year Degree Course with effect from the session 1960*61 ; 

(c) Physics (Pass), Chemistry (Pass) and Mathematics (Pass) to the B Sc. standard 
of the Three Year Degree Course with effeet from the session 1961-62; and 

(d) English, Bengali Vernacular, Hindi Vernacular, Economic Theory, Economic 
Problems of India, Economic Geography, Secretarial Piactice, Commercial Mathematics, 
Commercial and Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business Organisation, Advanced Accountancy 
and Auditing and Advanced Banking and Currency to the B.Com. (Pass) standard of the 
Three Year Degree Course with effect from the session 1900-61. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTT, 

Calcutta, Registrar. 

The. 4th July M0. 

UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/121/96 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Taki Govt College lias been affiliated in Elective Bengali to the Pre-University 
standard, ip Mathematics Pass) to the B.A. of the 3-Year Degree Course standard and 
in Physios. Chemistry, Mathematics to the B.Sc. of the 3-Year Degree Course standard 
with effect from the session 1960-61 i. e. with permission to paeaent candidates in the above- 
named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 (Prf-University) and 1963 (8-Year 
Degree Course) aDd not earlier. 

Senate House, 

Calcutta. 

The 15th July 1960. 

’ BIHAR UNIVERSITY 

Mise. Sec. No. 1745 16. 1. 60. 

The under-mentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University 
Examination prior to the examination noted against their names as they were found guilty 
of using unfairmeans at the Supplementary Intermediate A Bachelor Examination, 1959 in 
Arts, Science, Commerce Examinations of 1959. 


D. CHAKRAVARTY, 
Registrar 
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Punishment. 


81. 

Name of t,b'‘ 

Examination 

Name & Address of Debarred from appearing 

No. 

College. 

Roll No. & 
Registration No. 

the examinee at any University exa¬ 

mination prii r to the exa¬ 
mination named below 

1 . 

Arrah H.D. 
Join College 

I.A. Arr. 91 
14372-68 

Rang Nath Rai, At. <fc 
r.O. Dbanclichnan Dist. 
Shebabad (Arrah) 

1961 Annual 

2 

». 

I.A. Arr. 98 
11646-58 

Rajeudra Dubcv, Vill.- 
Bhutan. P.O. Cliakift 
Bazar. Dist.-Bhababad 
(Arrah) 

1960 Supplementary 

3. 


l.A. Arr. 200 
14577-58 

Ram Dhyan Rinha. 

Vill. Ghoothuan, 

P O. Hanshadih, 

Dist Patna. 

1960 Supplementary 

1 

Maharaja 

College 

I.A. Arr, 263 
25352 -oh 

Md- Nayeemuddiu, 

C/O. Md. Abul Hay at, 

Vill. Ringlu Ka'nn, 

P.O. Arrah, 

Dist. Shaba bad 

196 Supplementary 

r> 

S.P. Jain 
College, 

Rasa ram. 

l.A. Arr. 316 
1635.58 

Kisbnri Mohsn Prasad, 

C/O Sri Guru Rahay Rain, 
bladar Darwuza, Sasariim, 
(Shahabad) 

i960 Supplementary 

6. 

B hagai pur 

Marwuri 

College 

T A. Bbag. 91 
22882 58 

Ycga NandJha. 

Vill. Rworcop Cbak, 

P.P. Mushan, 

Dist. Bhagnlpur. 

1961 Annual 


A,N 8. 

College, 

Barb. 

T A Nil 182 
1892-68 

Sri Krishna T\u mr, 

Al : BibarsbarilT, 
KbaDdakpar, (Patna) 

1961 Annual 

8. 

Naiau la 
College, 
Biharshunf. 

I Sc Nat 16 

J9175.57 

Vejoy Kumar, 

Vill Bliaduii, 

P.O, Mot-Talab. 

Diet. Patna. 

i960 Supplemei tary 

9. 

Do 

B.Se. Nal. 17 
15011-53 

R.M. Khurshid Ahmad- 
Mob, Khatikah, 

P.O. Biharsharif, 

Dist Patna. 

1960 Supplementary 

10. 

Bettiah 

M.J.K. 

College 

l.A. Bet. 10 
16213-58 

Daroga Prosad. 

Vill. Gurwalia, 

P.O. Gurwalia, 

Dist. Champaran. 

1961 Annual 

11 

Do 

I Sc. Bet. 13 
14779-58 

Bishwanatb Prasad, 

At. & P.O. Bisbupur, 

Via Bettiah, 

Dist. Champaran. 

1961 Annual 

12. 

Jagdam 

College, 

Chaprn 

I.8c. Chap 161 
5374-57 

Vishwanath Prasad 
Oupta, Mob. Mifpur 
Bhual, P.O. Digbwara, 
'Reran). 

1961 Annual 

13. 

Gaya. Gaya 
College, 

l.A. Gaya. 65 
11278-58 

Mangleshwari Pd. 

Singh, Vill. Fatehpur, 
P.O. Cbakan, (Gaya). 

1980 Supplementary 

• 

14. 

Do 

l.A Gaya 09 
16385-58 

Sharfuddin Anaari, 
Sbaheed Road, Gaya. 

1961 Supplimentary 

16 

Do 

l.A. Gaya, 164 
11357-57 

Sved Md. Ali Azbar, 

<5/0 Dr. Ali Mazbar, 

Bari Read, Gaya. 

No further action 

10. 

Gaya College, 
Gaya. 

I.8c. Gaya 79 
9846*67 

An to Mabto, 

Vill* & P.O. Kenar, 

Dist. Gaya. 

1960 Supplementary 
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17. 

Gay a College, I.Sc. Gaya 83 
Gaya. 1635-65 

Keshwar Prasad, 

C/O. B. Ram Das Singh 
10, Fatebganj, 

Rama Press, Gaya. 

1960 SuppU mentary 

18. 

f)o B.Coin. Gaya 7 

Biuay Kumar Gupta 

No furthei 


7637-55 

C/O. Shri Ram Narayan 
Bhakta in side old 
godown Gaya 

action 

19. 

Jamshedpur I Sc. Jam. 6 
Co-operative 16648 58 

College. 

Kalyan Sarkar, Qr. No. 
414, Road No. 21, 

Kadma, ;Farmarea 

P.O. Kadina, 
Jamshedpur. 

1961 Annual 

20. 

J.P. College, I.A. Kat. 114 
Nurayanpur. 21981-53 

Bislinudeo Thakur, 

V'ili. k P.O Ragra, 

Diat. Bhagalpur. 

1963 Supplementary 

21. 

D S. College, I.Sc. Kat. 7 
Katihar. 20555-58 

Mohammad Sayeed, 

C/O. Sri Z. Hussain 
i£.T N.C. Train 
(tffice, Rly. Jn. 

Katihar, (Purnea) 

1960 Supplementary 

22 

Mofihari, l.Sc. Mot. 50 

M.S. College. 14983-58 

Hamos Chandra Verma, 

I960 Supplementry 


C/O. Hareudru for 

Kishoie Verma, Teacher 
Zella Sohool. Motihari. 


23. 

Do I.Sc. Mol. 78 

Siva si Bhusan Jaiswal, 

No further 


14751-58 

C/O. Sri T.al Prasad 

Sail ay, Pradhan Path, 
Motihari. 

action 

21. 

Monghyr, I.A. Mong 3s 

U.0. & 11..J 20317-58 

College. 

Ram Kishtm Salm, 
Laldarnaja, MoDghyr. 

I960 Supplementary 

25. 

Do r.A. Mong. 48 

20342-58 

Siidhir Narayan YaJav, 
C/O. Sri Dhiraj Yadav, 
Oliak, Monghyr. 

196> Supplementary 

20. 

Do I Sc. Mon? 40 

20760-58 

M.M. Khurshid Mam 
Azizi, Purah Sa’ai, 
Monghyr. 

1900 Supplementary 

27. 

Do I.Com. Mong. 31 

20713-57 

Birijeshwar Pd. 

Sliarma, Bicha Gaon, 
Monghyr. 

I960 Supplementary 

28. 

Monghyr B.Coin. Mong. 20 

R.D. & D.J. 7234-54 

Collegt. 

Deo Nandan Presiul 

C/O. Sri Sukhdeo 

Narayan Lai, At & P.O. 
Sadipnr. (Monghyr). 

1960 Supplementary 

29. 

Muzaffarpur I.Sc. Muz. 33 

L-S. College 5481-5? 

Shambhu Saran Pd., 

Qr. No. 8B. Damucbak, 
Muzaffarpur. 

1961 Annual 

30. 

R.D.S. B.Coin. Mnz. 11 

College, 1672-56 

Muzaffarpur 

Md. Shafique Alam, 
Muripur,, Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Supplementary 

31. 

B.8. College, I.A. Pat. 122 

Chandreshwar Pd. 

I960 Supplementary 


Dinapnr. 5120-59 

Vill. Deveria, 

P.O. Hausadih, 

Diet, Patna. 

k fine of 

Rs 25. 

32. 

Do I.A. rat. 137 

Ram Pyare Roy, 

No further 

’ 4775-59 

At k P.O. Purana 
Dinapur, via-Digha, 

Dist. Patna 

action 

33. 

Do I.A. Pat. 138 

5059-58 

Rameahwar Prasad, 

C/O. Sri Bhuwali Roy 

At & P.O. Purani 
Dinapur) Via. Liha. 

Dist. Patna, 
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34. 

College of I.Sc Pat. 24 
Commerco 21826-58 

Patna. 

Syed MD. Ismail, 
C/O.Prof. A.M. Bedil 
Ramna Road, Patna-4. 

No further 
action 

35- 

Do 

I.Sc. Pat. 27 
5254-57 

R.C. Pandey 

C/O. M/S. General 
Medical Hall, 

Ohawliafte, Patna-4. 

1961 Annual 

3(3. 

Do 

T.Cora. Pat,-8 
22145-58 

A-thole Kumar Srivastiva 
Vill. Yarpur 

Road, P.O.-G.P.O. 

Dist. Patna- 

1960 Suppldiueutaiy 

37. 

Do 

I.Com Far. 35 

22 L13-58 

Biahwa Nath Prasad 

C/O. Sri Gohardhan Lai 
Lnlloo Babu Lana 

P O Begampur, 

Dist. Patna 9. 

1961 Annual 

38. 

Do 

I.Com. Tat. 15: 
21166-57 

Ananda Prakash, 

Bbagwan Road, 

Mithapur, Patna 1. 

1960 Supplementary 

39. 

Do 

I.Com Pat.. 166 
5760-56 

Vinayak Bhett 

C/O. Sri Harinarayan 
Prasad, 8alimpur 

Ahra Kadam-Knan, 
Patna-3 

1960 Supplementary 

40. 

Ranchi 

College 

Ranchi 

I.Sc. Ran 27 
20925-57 

Ranpt Kumar Sarkar 
C/O. Sri M.B, Sarkar, 
Iudu Bbawan, Dorando, 
Ranchi. 

No further 
action. 

41 

• f 

Change 
Centre at 
Sahibganj. 

I.Sc. Ran. 60 
15709-58 

Bijoy Kumar Lakhaiynr, 
O/C. Sri R.P. Lakhaiyar 
Lakniyar Seeonfl Officer, 
Sahibganj fS-P.)- 

i960 Supplementary 

42. 

Sabibganj 

College, 

Sahibganj 

I.Sc. Sahib. 40 
3865-56 

Koshinath Roy, 

Sahibganj College, 
Sahibganj (8.P.) 

1960 Supplementary 

43. 

Sitamarhi. 

S.R.K.- 

Goenka 

College. 

I.Sc. Sit. 2 
3017-57 

Anant Prasad Smgh 

At A P.0 Ketvatgau.a, 
Via-Singhia 

Die*. Darbhanga. 

T960 Supplemenlary 

44. 

M.S. 

College, 

Motihari 

I.Sc. Mot. 38 
1474-58 

Manoranjan Kumar 
Srivasfava, C/O. Sri 

Man gal Pd Srivagtava, 
Miscot, Motihari 
Cbamparan. 

I960 Annual and 
also fined 

Rs. 26/- only. 

45. 

Do 

I.SC. Mot. 108 
10506-65 

Md.F.znjuddin, 

Vill. Kondhia, 

P.O. Varachakia, 

Dist. Champaren. 

1960 Supplementary 

46. 

L.S. College, I.A. Muz. 19 
Muzaffarpnr. 6605-68 

Rajondra Roy, I960 Supplementary 

C/O. Sri?Ratn Naresh Roy 

Ai & P.Q. JamaoD, Dist,.- 
Sbahabnd, Arrah. 

47- 

Samaatipnr 

College, 

I.Sc. Sain. 3 
« 6745-68 

Asharfi Lai Sabu, 

At k P.O. Palori, 

Diet. Darbhanga. 

1960 Supplementary 

4 

48. 

Do 

I.Sc. Sam. 

6816-53 

Draesh Prasad Singh 

Vill. Damodarpur 

P.O. Kosra 

Dist. Darbhanga. 

1960 Supplementary 

49. 

Do 

I.Sc. Sam. 11 
18187-57 

Md. Lattifullah 

Vill. Maniyarpur 

P.O. Muktapur, 

Dirt. Darbhanga. 

I960 Supplementary 
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R.S.P. 

College 

Jbaria. 

I.Sc. Jhar. 9 
3660-68 

Chandrika Prasad Singh i960 Supplementary 
C/O. Sri Sakaldeo Singh 

Digwadih Colliery No. 12, 

P.O. Jealgora, 

Dist. Dhanbad. 

61, 

Do 

I.9o. Jhar. 20 
3801-58 

Bhaktipado Sen Gupta I960 Supplementary 
C/O. Sri N.K. Sen Gupta 

P.O. Jbaria, Dhanbad. 

62. 

Do 

I.Sc. Jhar. 21 
2774-68 

Manobar Singb, 1960 Supplementary 

C/O. Sri Sha Narayan 

Singh, Dt & P.O.. 

Dhanbad,Dhanbad. 

63. 

Do 

I.Sc. Jhar. 22 
3648-68 

Manik Chandra Dutta 1990 Supplementary 
C/O Sri Dhakineshwar 

Dutta, Indian'Rchool 
of Mines, Dhanbad. 

64. 

Do 

T.8c. Jhar. 45 
3644-58 

Shaktipada Chakrawarty 1960 Supplementary 
C/O. Mani Bhushan ,, 

Diet. Judge’s Court, 

Dhanbad. 

65. 

Do 

I.Sc. Jhar. 36 
18232-57 

Satadeo Ram, C/O. 1960 Supplementary 

Late Sri Simrik Ram, 

Vill. Goharpur. 

P.O. Begampnr, 

Patna. 

66. 

Do 

I.Sc. Jhar. 40 
3647-68 

Snresh Kumar Sinha, 1960 Supplementary 

C/O.^Sri P.K. Sinha. 

Officc’of the Regional 

Labour Commissioner, 

Dhanbad. 

57. 

Do 

I.Sc. Jhar. 44 
3817-68 

Haridass Banerjee, 1960 Supplementary 

C/O. Sri G.D. Banerjeo, 

C.M.O., Lodna Colliery, 

P.O. Jharia, Dhanbad. 

58. 

Do 

1.8c. Jhar. 47 
18294-57 

Kapildeo Ram, I960 Annual 

C/O. Sri Dwarika Rom, 

Gandhi Nagar, 

Dhanbad. 

60. 

Do 

1.8c. Jhar.51 
14582-55 

Bishwanath Prassad 1960 Supplementary 

Mallah, 

C/O. Sri Amar Singh, 

Gowarnal & Sons, 


Tiara Colliery, 

P.O. Jbaria, Dhanbad. 

A. NARAYAN' 

Dj; 8/12/69 Controller oflExaminations, 

BiHAB UtUVRBStTT, 
Patna-1 


BIOAR UNIVERSITY 
Circular No 16 
Patna, the Oth October 1059. 

Tbe Under-mentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at fanj University 
Examination prior to the examination noted against their names as they were found guilty 
of using unfairmeans at tbe Annual Intermediate and Baobelor Examinations, 1969 in Arts, 
Science) Commerce) Engineering faculties and the M-A- Examinations of 1969. 
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Punishment. 


SI. 

Name of the 

Examination 

Name and Address of 

Debarred from 

No. 

College & 
Centre. 

Bell No. k 
Registration 
Number. 

the examinee. 

appearing at any 
University Exa¬ 
mination prior to 
the examihation 
named below. 


Arrah, H D. 

Jain College. 

I.A. Art. 714 
6704-67 

Anwar Ahmad, C/o. Md. 
Sahibuddm, Vill. Pamvari 
Matbia (Suhabad). 

1960 Annual, 

2 

do 

I.A. Arr 752 
5589-57 

Kapildon Naran Mislira, 

C/o. Sri Ragho Mishra. 

Vill. Prim, P O. Lobathan. 
Shahabad. 

19C0 Annual. 

3. 

do 

I.Sc- Arr. 26 
11878-58 ' 

Chaudhary Kama Shankar, 
C/o. GHaudbary Ram Prakash 
Singh, Mahendru, Patna6. 

1960 Annual. 

4. 

do 

I.Com. Arr 3 
14199 

Aiijam Kumer Varma, 

C/o. Sri Banwari Prasad, 

Vill. Bhairotola, 

P Q. Khangaon, (Shahahad). 

i960 Annual. 

5. 

do 

B A. Arr. 38 
3665-55 

Kristina Nand Sabav, 

C/o Sn Alma Nand Sahay, 
Mahadeva Mahalla, Arrali. 

i960 Annual. 

6. 

Aurangabad. 

S. Sjnha Coilego. 

I.A. Aur 29 
8061-58 

Gobardhan Singh, 

C/o. Balm Ilaribansh Singh, 
Vill. Babbandili, 

P.O. Amhn, Dist. Gaya. 

1660 Annual. 

7. 

Do 

1 A. Aur. 137 
8160-58 

Bichar S'ngli. C/O Sliri 

Kesha v Singh, 

I Jill. Kajhawan, 

P.O. Bhsrnwa Mandal, 

Disi- Gaya. 

1069 Annual. 


Do 

I.A Aur. 216 
21308-57 

Ainlul_Raza<juo, C/O. Shri 
Mimaki Raza, Vill. <fc P.O. 
Madaupur, Dist. Gaya. 

I960 Annual. 

9 

Do 

T.Se. Aur. 98 
21583-57 

Nare&h Chandra Karan, 

C/O Shri Nilya Nand Karan, 
Vill Kewati. 

Aurangabad, (Gaya). 

I960 Annual. 

10. 

Do 

I.Sc Aur. 114 
21033-57 

1 runuua Smgl>, C/O Shri 
Tndradeo Singh, 

I960 Annual. 


VjII. Bhishra, 
P.O. Chandanpur, 
Dist. Sbahabad. 


II, po l.Sc. Aur. 13-2 Syed Fasih Uddin Mirani, 1660 Annual. 

21619-57 C/O. S. Mohiuddin, 

Vill. Muranbigha, 

P.O. Mow, (Gaya). 

]2. Bfgnaar.ii I.A. Beg. 44 Gandhari Prasad Saha, I960 Annual. 

G-D. Cgllege 23527-58 C/O. Sri Mahabir Saba, 

Vill. llassanpur, 

P.O. Makhmainid, 

Dist- Monghyr. 

13 , Do I.A. Beg. 175 Maheah Singh, 1960 Annual. 

23833-58 C/O. Shiva Chandra Singh, ‘ 

P.O. Bhairwai. 

Diet. Monghyr. 

14 , Do I.A. Beg. 413 Nishwanath Pd. Singh, 1960 Annual. 

17008-57 C/O. Sri Shivnandan 

Pd. Singh, 

Vill. Nava Kotbi, 

P.O. Nava Kotbi, (Monghyr). 
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15. Begusarai I.Sc. Beg. 88 Yogee Sri Nandan Pd. 8ingb, 1960 Annual. 

G.D. College 28883-58 C/O. Sri Mukteswar Narain 

Sinha, Vakeel, 

Begusarai, 'Monghyr). 


16. 

Do 

I.Sc. Beg. 146 
23718-58 

Laksbmi Kant Potldar 

C/O. Sri Baij Nath Podder, 
Vill. Baissa, P.O. Peeper 
Baissa, (Monghyr). 

1960 Annual. 

17 

Do 

I.Sc. Beg. 206 
19076-57 

Jai Piaknsh Narain Singh 
C/O. Teknarain Siugb, 

Vill. & P.O. Bharar, 
(Monghyr), 

I960 Annual- 

18 

Do 

I.Sc. Beg. 241 
19:45-57 

Ram Cbaritra Singh 

C/O. Sri Sitaram Singh, 

Vill. & P.O. Ramdiri, 
(Mongliyi.) 

1960 Annual. 

19. 

Do 

I.Sc. Beg. 282 
17134-57 

Had Narain Singh 

C/O. B, I’armeshwar Singh, 
Vill. Takanpura, 

P.O. Nawkothi, (Monghyr). 

1960 Annual. 

20. 

Do 

B.A. Beg. 224 
1996-54 

Ram Narayan Choudhary, 
C/O Banarasi Choodhary, 
Vill. Muzaffara, 

P.O. Pani.opur, 

Diet. Monghyr. 

1960 Annual. 

21. 

Do 

B=A. Beg. 283 
17266 57 

Gangs Devi Brahman, 

C/O. Devendra Pd. Singh, 
'Pawan Niwaa' 

Begusarai, (Monghyrl 

1960 Annual, 

22. 

Barh A.N.S. 
College 

I.A. Barb 945 
20234 58 

Ram Sarnn Singh, 

C/O. Sri Bbagawat Singh, 
Vill. Hajipnr Fillaur, 

P.O. BhagwatipurKarmaur, 
Dist. Patna. 

1961 Annual. 

23. 

Do 

I.A. 13alb 282 
16445-58 

Sr; Ram Balak Fd. Singh, 
C/O Sri Jagdeo Singh. 

At Chauria, 

P.O. Sakaolira, (Patna), 

1960 Annual. 

24. 

Do 

I.A Barh 496 
10426-57 

Tinak Prasad Singh, 

C/O. Sri Ramdeo Pd. SiDgh, 
Vill Nadwan, 

P.O. Nadawan Tola. 

Dist Patna. 

1660 Annual- 

25. 

Do 

I.A. Baih 411 
17670-57 

Anandi Prasad, 

C/O. Sri Hem Narain Td. 
Vill. Chaklodipur, 

P.O. Ekangarsarai, (Patna). 

1960 Annual- 

26. 

Do 

I.A. Barb 413 
17409-57 

Alabh Narain Siugh 

C/O. Ram Chandra Prasad, 
Vill. Pusa. 

P.O. Mandachcb, (Patna). 

Exonerated 

27. 

Barb. A.N.S. 
College 

I.A. Barh 657 
17585-67 

Ram Nandan Pd. Sinha, 
C/O. Sri Ram Saran Pd. 
Sinha, Vill- Birampur, 

P.O. Poari, (Patna). 

1960 Annual. 

28. 

Do 

I.A. Barh 440 
11074-65 

Chandra Shekhar Azad, 

C/O. Sri Tek Narain Singh, 
Vill. Utimpur, 

P.O. Hulasganj, (Goya). 

1260 Annual. 

29. 

Do 

I.A. Barb 527 
17764-57 

Narendra Prasad, 

C/O. Sri Ram Nandan Pd. 
Vill. Badora, P.O. Narsanda, 

1960 Annual. 

» 


Via. Harnut, (Patna). 
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30. 

Barh, A.N S 
College 

l.A. Barb 59G 
17636-67 

Murari PraBad Singh, 1960 Supplementary 

C/O. Sri ltadha Piasad Singh, 

P.O. Baikatbpur, 

Dist. Patna. 

31. 

Bhagalpur, 

T N.B. College 

I.A. Bhag. 176 
3393-47 

Rajendra Pd. Lai Das, 1960 Annaal- 

C/'O. Sri Damodor Pd. 

Vill. Maheih Ram, 

P.O. Pirpanti, Bbagalpur. 

32. 

Do 

1.8c. Blag. 86 

Dhun Mandal, C/O. Late 1961 Annual. 

11am Cbaran Mandal, 

Vill. Lalooehak, 

P.O. Champanagar, 

Dist. Bbagalpur. 

33. 

Do 

B.Sc. Bhag 19 
13563-53 

1 Ch3ndru Shekhar Singb, 1960 Supplementary 

C/O. Sri Dasarath Pd. Singh, 

Vill. A P.O. Bbowa, 

Dist. Puruea. 

34. 

Bbagalpur I.A. Bhag (-'27 

Marwari College 2369 57 

Nani Lai dope, C/O. Sri 1960 Andual, 

Laclilio I’d. (lope, 

Moll Cauda Bazar, 

P.N Pmaini Hasit, 

Bbagalpur 

36. 

Barbigba, 
B.K.K. College 

I.A. Barb 2 
26660-58 

A wadbesh Kumar Singb, I960 Annual. 

C/O.Sri Saryug Ad. Singh, 

Vill. A P.O. Maldab, 

(Mongliyr). 

36. 

Do 

I.A. Barb 247 
6875.56 

Paras Nath Lai, 1960 Supplementary 

C/O. Sri Kahka Pd. 

Vill. Gangati, P.O. Eaur. 
tMonghyr). 

37. 

Do 

I.A. Barb 253 
4861-57 

Sri Baleshwar Sharma, 1960 Supplementary 

C/O. Sri Basudeo Mahto, 

Vill. Isrnailpurs 

P O. Maldah, iMonghyr). 

38. 

Bettiah, M.J.K. 

I.A. Bet. 115 
868-57 

Sri Noor Alunad. 1960 Annual. 

C/O. Md. Zabir Alain, 

Mob. K&libagh Dear Cinema, 

P.O. Bettiah, 

Diet. Champarau. 

39. 

Do 

I.A Bet. 1GO 
4929-58 

Mir Mazbar A!am, 1960 Annual. 

Mob, Kahbagh 

Cliowk Bulaki Singh. 

P O. Bettiab, 

Diet. Cbamparan. 

40. 

Do 

1.8c. Bet. 53 
1227-57 

Jvamla Kant, 1961 Annual. Not 

C/O. Shamlal Ram, to be allowed to 

Gang-J, Bettiab, appear from that 

( Champarau). centre. 

41. 

Biharaatilt 

Nalanda 

College. 

I. A. Mai. 120 
12290-58 

Md Sbafi, C/O. Md. 1960 Annual 

Tsbaque, Vill. A P.O. 

Silao, (Patna). 

42. 

Do 

I.A. Nal. 204 
17994-57 

Krishna Kant Singb, 1960 Annual. 

C/O. Sri Sushila Nand Singh, 

Station Master, 

Bibarsariff, (Patna). 

43. 

Do 

1 8c. Nal. 285 
14699-57 

Shainim Ahmad Khan I960 Annual. 

‘Maeoom’, 

C/O Dr. 8. Zama Khan, 

Vill. Biruenwan, 

P.O. Hern&at, (Patna). 

44. 

Chapra, 

Rajendra 

College. 

l.A. Chap. 62 
94861-58 

Sri Kedar Nath Pd., 1960 Annual. 

C/O. Sri Jatnuna Pd., 

P.O. Baeantpur, (Saran). 
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44A. 

Do 

I.Sc. Chap. 593 
6406-57 

Kameshwar Pd. Sharma, 
C/O. Sri J.N. Sharma, - 
8.1. of Schools, 

Maharajganj, Patna-7. 

1960 Annual. 

45. 

Do 

I.Sc. Chap. 600 
24333-58 

Kameshwar Pd. Singh, 

C/O. B.B. Pradeep Singh, 
Moh. Silhauri, 

P.O. Mirzapnr, (Saran). 

1960 Annual. 

46. 

Do 

I-Com.Chap. 74 Ram Laksban Pd., C/O. Sri 
26100*68 Chbuehuudar Pandit, 

Mob. & P.O. Arna, 

Dist. Saran. 

1960 Supplementary 

47. 

Do 

I.Com.Chap. 07 Kami a Prasad Singh, 

8601- C/O. Sri Ramayan Singh, 

Vill. Umachba, 

P.O. Fakuli, (SaraD) 

1960 Annual. 

48. 

Chaibasa, 

Tata College 

T.A. Chai. 121 
1321-67 

Gadai Soy, C/O. Sri 

Pnrek Roy Soy, Vill. Achu, 
P.O. Chaibasa, 

(Singhbhum). 

I960 Annual. 

40. 

Do 

I.Sc. Chai. 62 
1566-57 

Manindra Math Mahata, 

C/O. Sri KamalaKant 
Mahata, 

Vill. Bhaluk Bindba, 

P.O. Chakalia, 

(Singhbhum). 

1960 Annual. 

50. 

Do 

I.Sc Chai. 70 
8811-58 

Md. Basbiruddin, 

C/O Sri Naeirnddin, 

18 Wardha Road, 

P.O Golmuri, Jamshedpur. 

1960 Annual. 

51. 

Do 

I.Sc. Chai-106 
8812-58 

Harbinder SiDgh, 

C/O Sri Bishan Singh, 

T No. 206, Dept. 

Eng. Indian Cable 

Co. Ltd., P.O. Golmuri, 
(Singhbhum). 

1960 Annual. 

52. 

Do 

I.Sc. Chai. 128 
4383-66 

l3ri Jngdish Pd. Jayaswal, 
C/O Sri Kishun Lil Ram 

Hup Lall 

P.O. Bukhtiarpur, 

Dist. Patna. 

1960 Annual. 

53. 

Do 

I. So. Chai. 140 
1681-57 

Md. Alim, C/O Md. Jabir, 
Bara Bazar. 

P.O. Chaibasa, 

Dist- Singbhum. 

1960 Annual, 

54. 

B.8. College, 
Dinapur. 

I.A. Dina. 35 
4759-58 

Pradip Narain Singh, 

C/O Sti Sahpati Rai, 

Vill. Bisunpur, 

P.O. Mudhopur, (Patna). 

1960 Annual. 

56. 

Eo 

I.A. Dina 200 
3301-55 

Knsbnadeo Prasad, * 

C/O Sri Bishwa Nath Sahay, 
Vill. Sonaruh, 

P.O. Fatuah, (Patna). 

1960 Annual. 

66. 

Do 

I.So- Dina. 74 
4705-58 

Kameshwar Prasad, 

C/O Sri Jank Prasad, 

Mob. Bakergang Eajaja, 
Patna-4 

I960 Annual. 

57. 

Do 

I.Sc. Dina. 72 
4725-58 

Ram Sagar Prasad, 

C/O Sri Jugeshwar Lai, 
Chowb, Patna City. 

1960 Annual. 

68. 

Darbhanga, 
C.M. College 

I.A. Dar. 128 
192116-68 

Dipak Chandra Chakravarty 
C/O Shyama Pada 

Chakraverty, 

P.O. Laheriasaroi, 

1960 Annual. 


(Darbbanga). 
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59. 

Do 

I.Sc. Dar 119 
8624-58 

Mukund Jba, C/O Sri 
Rajcbandra Jha, 

P.O. Pntai, (Darbhanga). 


GO 

Do 

r.S^ Dar 41 
8636.68 

Krishna Chandra Jha, 

6/0 Sri Nandan Jba, 

Vill. Brahmotra, 

P.O. Pandol (Darbhaoga). 

1960 Annual, 

Cl. 

Do 

I.Coin. Dar 2 
19533-58 

Anirndh Thakur, 

C/O. Sri Ramfal Thaknr, 
Vill. Manash Kbatti, 

P.O. Sirsia Bazar, 

Dist Muzaffarpur, 

Nepal TaraL. 

I960 Annua). 

62. 

Deoghar. 

Deogbar 

College 

I.A. Deo 132 
3371-58 

Bisbwanath Jba, 

Bhairo Talab, 

Bhnfcba Bandli, 

Deoghar. 

I960 Annual. 

G3 

Do 

B A . Deo 75 

86G2-5G 

Satrugban Singh, 

C/O S-i Arjun Singh, 

Vill Kumdar, 

P.O. Gopalpur, 
Via-Lakbisarai, 

(Mongbyr). 

1960 Annual. 

64 

Daltonganj, 
G.L.A. College 

1 A. Dalt 108 
7200-56 

Kailash Dubey, 

C/O Pt. Orman Dubey 

Vill. Eerwa, 

P.O. Daltonganj, 

Dist. Palamu. 

1060 Annual. 

65. 

Gaya College, 
Gaja 

I.A. Cay 7 
1.5196-58 

Anirudh Singh, C/O Sri 
Pitambar Singb, 

Vill. Ghosta, 

P 0. War (Gaya). 

I960 Annual 

66 . 

Do 

I A. Gay 208 
15576-58 

Madan Mohan Pd. 

Chanrasia 

C/O Sri Tutsi Bam Chaurasia 
Chand Cbaura, (Gaya). 

1960 Annual. 

157. 

Do 

LA. Gav 276 
11267-58 

Baiu.i‘ nhankar I’d. 

C/O Sri Bhagwan 

Ilam Singh Yadav, 

Asst. Teacher, 

Gaya Zila School, (Gaya). 

I960 Annual. 

158. 

Do 

I.A. Gay 278 
16917-58 

Rarnesh Kumar Sinha, 

C/O Sri Guptpgbwar Pd., 

3.1. Police, Vill. Katona, 

P.O. Patna. 

19G0 Annual. 

69. 

Do 

• 

I.A. Gay 344 
16804-58 

Ham Sanebi Mishra, 

C/O Sree Sadbu Saran 

Misbra, 

Vill. Pali, P.O. Ahiapnr 
(Gaya). 

1960 Annual. 

70. 

Do 

* I.A. Gay 368 
15200-58 

Liyaquat Husain, 

C/O. Md. Abdul Gafoor, 

Mob. Bar Hueaaingacj, 

P.O. Sbergbati, (Gaya) 

1960 Annual. 

71. 

Do 

I.A. Gay 446 
15416-68 

Subrata De, 

C/O Sri Dr. Parimal De, 

At & P.O. Fatibpur, (Gaya). 

1960 Annual. 

72. 

Do 

I A. Gay 417 
16773-58 

Sri NiwaB Upadhyey, , 

C/O Sri Sukhdeo Upadhyay, 
P.O- Atimi, 

Thana Naeriganj, 

Diet. Snahabad. 

,1960 Annual. 

78. 

Do 

I-Gom.Gay 22 
15391-58 

Gopal Saren, 

C/O Sri Jagannath Sahay, 
Mob. Mababir Aetban, 

1960 Annual. 


Tilha, (Gaya). 
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73A. 

Do 

l.C.om. Gay 78 
15871-68 

Radha Raman Pd., 

C/O Jai Prakaah Narayan, 
Cband Chaura, (Gaya). 

I960 Annual. 

74. 

Lo 

A 

l.Com. Gay 165 
14217-63 

Baaudeo Singh, 

C/O Gokbul Singh, 

Vill. Dashratbpur, 

P.O. Pawapuri, (Patna). 

I960 Annual. 

75. 

Do 

B.A. Qay 140 
10139-56 

Sheo Bhanker Pd. Yadav, 
C/O Sri Mahadeo Pd Yadav, 
Vill. Bodb Gaya. 

P.O Bodb Gaya, (Gaya). 

I960 Annual- 

76. 

Do 

B.Sc. Qay 47 
13792-57 

Tara Sanker Agrawal, 

C/O Sri Purnuial Agrawal, 
Vill Lai Bazar, 

P.O. Kulli, (Burdwan). 

1960 Annual. 

77. 

Do 

B.Coin. Qay 30 
7849.55 

PariDfshwar Cbandra 
Agiawal 

C/O Sri Copal Pd., 

Kaiari Hill Road, (Gaya) 

1960 Annual 

78. 

Hazaribagh St. 
Colutuba's Col¬ 
lege. 

l.A. II iz. 203 
9329-57 

Mageslnvai Lai. C/o Sri 
Bisheshwar Lai, At. 
Mangal Razar, Hazari¬ 
bagh. 

1960 Annua 

79. 

Do 

T.A.Hnz. 339 
0489-58 

Sycd Abu Moazzam, C/o 

Sri S. A. Hakim, Gilani, 
Near .Tama Masjid, 
Hazaribagh. 

1960 Annual 

80. 

Do. 

B.Sc. Ha a. 20 
111031-55 

Balkrishna Prasad, C/o 

Sii Basudoo Rain Modi, 
Lower Badatu Bazar, 
Hazaribagh. 

1960 Annual 

hi. 

Hajipor R. N. 

I.A. Haji. 45 

Jtngohind Roy, C/o Sri 
Ajab Lai 1Toy, Vill. 
Chandput, P.O. Ragho- 
pur, (Muzaffarpur) 

1960 Annual 


College. 

23489-58 

Also fined Rs 25/ 

82. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 12 
4220-56 

Deo Raj Misra, C/o Sri 
Jairaj Mishra, P.O. 
Hajipur, Diat. Muzaffar- 
pm. 

1960 Annual 

83. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji 19 
3081-55 

Md. Aiuul Haque Ansari. 

C/o M. Ali Raza Ansari, 
Moh. Cbawhatta, P.O. 
Hajipur, (Muzaffarpur). 

I960 Annual 

84. 

Do. 

B.A, Haji. 93 
14588-56 

Dbireodra Kumar Verma, 
C/o Sri Sri Kamla Pd. 
Verma, Sitamarhi Court, 
Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

85. 

Jharia R. S. P. 
College 

I.A. Jhor, 164 
18061-57 

Bhrigunath Pandey, C/o 

Sri Awadh Marain Pan¬ 
dey, Vill. Murugia Col-. 
lieiy, P.O. Mahoda, 
(Dhanbad). 

1960 Supplementary 


Do. 

1 . 80 ^ Jhar. 36 
35111-58 

l’arun Kumar Singh, C/o 

Sri Saurindra Mohan 
Singh, Jealgora Office, 

P, O. Jealgora, Dist. 
Dhanbad. 

1960 Supplementary 

87. 

Jebanabad S. %. 
College 

I.A. Jeh. 51 
19720-58 

Girja Prasad, C/o Sri 
Rnmjatan Lai, Vill. 
Bara, P. O. Malatbi, 
(Gaya. 1 

I960 Annual 

88 

Do. 

l.A. Jeb. 86 
19772-68 

Tapeshwari Singh, C/o Sri 
Deoki Singh, Vill. Main- 
chak, P.O. Myrgaon, 
Mandal, (Patna.) 

I960 Annual 


18—-2016P—vni-ix 
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89. Jamui K. K. M. I.A. Jamui 78 Shivan Prasad, C/o Sri i960 Annual 
College 11031 56 Basudeo Pd., Vill. Jodhan 

bigha, P. 0. Shekbpura, 

(Mongbyr.) 

00. Motibari M. 8. I.Sc. Mot. 217 Rajendra Kumar Sinha, I960 Annual 

College 8787-57 C/o Raghubans Pd. 

Singb, VilJ. Barvari, 

P.O. Motipur, Dist. 

Muznffarpur. 

91. Madbubaoi R.K. I A. Mndlni 506 Sri Raj Kumar Yadav, 1960 Supplementary 

College 16218-57 C/o Sri Jaleabwar Goel, 

Vill. & P. O. Parsahi 
Sirasia, Diet. Darbbanga. 

92. Muzaffarpur L. I A. Muz. 110 Md. Mojibur Rahman I960 Supplementary 

R College 6589-58 ‘Masoom,' C/o Ifahibur 

Rahman, Vill, & P. O. 

Bharokltra, Via Tajpur 
(Darbhanga.) 

93. Do. B.A.(H)Muz. Sri Mahcndra Pd., C/o 1960 Annual 

17211 0071/59 Sri Jagdish Pd. Sahu, 

Typist lmli Chatty, 

Muzaffarpur. 

94. Muzaffarpur R.D. I.A. Muz. 971 Sri Syed Paiyaz, Haidar, 1930 Annual 

S. College 11797/57 Vill. Chainpur, P. O. 

Damodarpur, Dist. 

Muzaffarpur. 

95. Mongbyr. It. D. I.A. Mong. 12 Sri Upendra Pd. Singh, I960 Annual 

& D.J. College 26256-58 C/o Sri Eamesbwar Pd. 

Sir.gh, Vill. Jawas P 0. 

Mankatta, Mongbyr. 

96. Do. I.A. Mong. 281 Sri Krishnanaud Singh, I960 Annual 

2017 56 C/o Sri Thakur Pd. 

Singh, Mob. Rijwara. 

P. O, Kojhee, (Bhagal- 
pur). 

97. Do. I.A. Mong 215 Sri Ch.indiadeo Prasad 1960 Annual 

2u262/57 C/o Sri Diboo Ram, 

Kasiui Bezar, Mob. 

Kabira, Mongbyr. 

98. Do. I.A. Mong. 365 Sri Rama Nandan Pd. I960 Annual 

20236/57 Singh, C/o Sri Kailash 

Pati Singh, Bindwara, 

Monghyr. 

99. Do. I.So. Mong. 195 Sri Krishnadeo Poddar, 1060 Supplementary 

269/56 C/o Pf. KaBhi Pd. Also fined Rs. 25/ 

Tiwary, Chowk, Mon¬ 
ghyr. 

100* Do. I.Sc. Mong. 257 Sri Iiajeswar Pd. Sahu, I960 Annual 

20977/57 C/o Sri Asik Lai Sahu, 

P.O. Kbagaria (Mon¬ 

ghyr.) 

101. Do. I.Corn. Mong. Parmeshwar Chau- I960 Annual 

23, 26589/58 dbury, C/o Sri Mebi 

Cbaudhury, Vill. Beecha, 

P.O. Monghyr, Dist. 

Monghyr. 

102. Do. I.Com. Mong. 49 Sri Ram Gopal, C/o Sri 1960 Annual 

26550/58 Oanesh Lai, Cliboti 

Kela Bari, Mongbyr. 

108. Do, I.Com. Mong. Md. Haroon ltaabid, C/o 1060 Annual 

147, 22091/57 Md. Sayeed, Vill. Choo- 

ramba, Monghyr. P.O. 

164, Do. B.Com. Mong. Sri .Tanardan Pd. Singh, 1960 Annin I 

57,9026/68 C/o Sri Bbola Singh 

Vilf. Pancbrnkhi, P.O. 

Dbarham (Mongbyr.) 
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106. 

Do. 

B.Com. Mong. 
60, 9684/56 

Sri Bijoy Kumar Goe- 
warny, C/o Sri Sheo 
Nandan Pd. Goewamy, 
Laldarwaja, Mongbyr. 

I960 Annual 

106. 

Do. 

B.Coru. Mong. 
69, 9002/63 

Sri Bal Krishna Sharma, 
C/o Sri Sheo Charan 
Yisbwakarma, Vill. Has- 
s&nganj, P.O. Jamalpur 
(Mongbyr.) 

1960 Annual 

107. 

Narayanpur J.P. 
College 

l.A. Nar. 15L 
2848-56 

Sri Daya Nath Jha, C/o 

Sri Tirth Nnrain Jha, 
Vill. Bliart Kband, P.O. 
Bhart Kband Deorbi 
(Monghyr.) 

1960 Annual 
Also floed Rs. 26/ 

108. 

Do. 

B.A. Nara 49 
13077/56 

Sri Lakshmi Kant Jha, 
C/o Sri Jagannath Jha, 
Nagarpara, P.O. Nara- 
janpor, (BbagalpurA 

1960 Annual 

109. 

Nawada K. L. 
Saha College 

l.A. Naw. 28 
1802/58 

Sri Dhaneshwar Pd., C/o 
Sri Praaadi Pd. Vill. 
Doinawar, P.O. Nardi- 
ganj, (Gaya.) 

1960 Annual 

110. 

Patna, A. N. S. 
College Insti¬ 
tute 

B.A. Pat. 150 
5387/55 

Sri Niranjan Kaeautiyar 
C/o Sri Nityaranjan 
Kaaiiiitiyar, Mob. Boring 
Road, Patna. 

I960 Annual 

Ill, 

Patna Commerce I A. Pat. 38(1 
College 702/68 

Sri Dharam Bir Singh, 
C/o Sri Deo Lai Singh, 
Mob. Sulimpur, Ahra, 
P.O. Kadaru Kuan, Patna. 

1960 Annual 

112. 

Do. 

I Com l’at. 59 
22186-58 

Sii Gopi Nath Sharma, 
C^o Bliawan Duttji 
Sharma, New Sarak, 
Patna City. 

I960 Annual 

113. 

Do. 

I.Coin. Pa* HI 
21973/59 

Sri Jitendn Nath Mitra, 

C</o Mr. Amulya Ratan 
Mitia, Govt. House Qr., 
Patna—1. 

I960 Amnia! 

114. 

Do. 

I .Com. Pat, 113 
22142-58 

Sri Narotturn Narayan 
Agrawal, C/o Sri Suraj 
Narayan Agrawal, Kach- 
auri Gali, Patna City. 

No further action 

116. 

Do. 

I.Coni. Pat. 114 
22972-58 

Sri Nawai Kishore Ifamali 
C/o Sri Sita Rainji Kama- 
lift, Chawk, Patna City. 

1960 Annual 

116. 

Do. 

I.Com. Pat. 118 
22099-58 

Sri Parmanand Singh, 
C/o Sri Banahidhar 
Singh, Vill. Marcbi, P.O. 
Begumpur, Patna City. 

1960 Annual 

U7. 

Do. 

1.8c. Pat. 
16981-58 

Sri Alakh Kumar Sinha, 

C/o Sri Ramanaod Pd., 
Ram Janki Kuti, Patna 
—2. 

1960 Annual 

118. 

Do. 

I Com. Pat. 341 
21157/57 

Sri Krishna Thabur, C/o 

Sri Hari Tliakur, Kaima 
fibikoh, Patna—8. 

1960 Annual 

119. 

Do. 

l.A. Pat. 310 
14199-57 

* 

Sri Ram Swartb Singh 
Vill. Bellaura, P O. 
Bear, Via Aniaabad, 
(Patna.) 

1960 Annual 

120. 

Do. 

l.A. Pat. 410 
483-58 

Bhagwat Pd. Singh, C/o 

Sri Kewol Kishun Singh, 
Rampur Phulwari, Fateh- 
pur P.O., (Patna). 

I960 Annual 
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121. 

Do. 

B.A. Pat. 
613-58 

9 Sri Dibyendra Banerjee, 
C/o Sri G. N. Banerjee, 
Amrudi Lane, Patna— 4. 

1960 Annnal 

122. 

Do. 

B.A. Pat. 123 8. Jamaluddin Ahmad, Cfo 
9640-56 Sri Hakim Md. Nazir, 

Moh. Sonar Toli, P.O. 
Gurbatta, Patna City. 

1960 Annual 

123. 

Patna 

College of 
Commerce 

I.A. Pat. 280 
14195-57 

Akbilealuvar Pd. 3 Sinha, 
C/O Mathura Pd. Bani- 
ghut. Patna-6. 

1960 Annual. 

124. 

Do. 

I Com. Pat. 230 
22163-58 

Radha Kama! Basak, 
C/O Nand Lai Mehtak, 
Langar Toli, Bankipur, 
Patna-4. 

1960 Supplementary 

125. 

Do. 

I.Com. Pat. 216 
21981-58 

La la Krishna Kumar, 
C/O Sri Bindeshwari 
Pd., Vi 11. Baghi Bar- 
giha, P.O. Milki (Gaya). 

1960 Annual. 

126. 

Do. 

B.A. Pat. 125 
663-55 

Sagliir Ahmad Khan, 
C/O M.Abdul Ali Khan, 
Moh. Subjibagh, Patna. 

4 

1960 Annual. 

127. 

Do. 

B.Com. Pat. I 
15412-56 

Ambastha Mudan Pd., 
Vill. Kennono, P.O. 
Razor*, Dial. Gaya. 

1960 Annual. 

128. 

Do. 

B.Com. Pat. 9 
9194-56 

Tilakdhan I’d. C/O Sri 
Dinaabwar Pd. Roy, 
Mob. Moklitiar Toli, 

P 0. Kadam Kuan, 
Patna. 

1960 Annual. 

129. 

Do. 

B.Com. Pat. 67 
21151-57 

Zcbair Abtncd, C /O Hakim 
Abdjl Sokoor, Mob. 
Bhanwar Pokbar, 

Patna-4 

I960 Annual. 

130. 

Baucbi 

St. Xavier’s 
College 

I.Sc. Ban. 467 
7998-57 

Sri_ Chandra Mauleabwar 
li.-ijal, C/o Sri Lakehme- 
gbwar Dayal, I.R.S. 
7/144 Swarup Nagar, 
Kanpnr. 

No further 
action. 

181. 

Do. 

I.Coro. Ban. 109 
11641-53 

Sri Sambb'u Nath Dutt, 
C/o Sri Pra^ ag Chandra 
Dutt, South Sarnaj 
Street, Tharpakbna, 

Ranchi. 

1960 Annual. 

132. 

Samastipor, 

Samastipur 

College 

I.A. Sam. 318 
3642-57 

Sri Asbfaque Ahmad Khan 
C/o Sri Hadi Ali Kban, 
Vill. Noorganj, P.O, 
Sari, (Darbbanga). 

1960 Annual. 

133. 

Do. 

‘1.8c. Sam. 146 
5593-66 

Bajniti Prasad 8ingh, C/o 

Sri Dr. RamdhaDi Lai, 
Mul Cband Lane, 

Samaetipnr, Darbbanga. 

1960 Annual 
also fined 

Be. 25/- 

134. 

Siwan, 

D.A.V. 

College 

I.A. 8iw. 29 
10809-58 

Bri Tarkeshwar Noth, C/o 

Sri Viahwa Nath Prasad, 
Eagji Moballa, Siwan, 
Saran. 

1 

1960 Annual. 

135. 

Do. 

l.A. Siw. 79 
10769-68 

Sri Bamaebankar Singh, 
C/o Sri Bam Baliatar 
Singh, Vill. Remia, 
P.O. Siwan, Diet. Saran. 

1960 Annnal. 

136. 

Sobaarai, 

Hiaan 

College 

l.A Sob. 65 
6214-68 

Bri Bhola Pd. Sharroa, C/o 

Sri Baldeo Singh, Vill. 
Sajgaon, P.O. Dahpar, 
Sargaon, (Patna). 

1660 Annual 

Also fined 

Ba. 26/. 
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137. 

Do. 

I.A. Soh. 226 
11158-68 

138. 

Basarura 

S. P. Jain 
College 

I.Sc. Saan. 69 
18636-57 

139. 

Do. 

B.A.tH.) Saea. 1 
9808-58 

140. 

Sitamarbi, 

S. R. K. 
College 

I.A. Pit. 271 
2747-67 

141. 

Centre Do. 
College— 

D A.V. 
College 

Siwan 

I.Sc. Siw. 96 
8422-56 

142. 

Sahebganj. 

Bahebgaii) 

College. 

I.A. Sahib. 97 
19060-68 

143 

Sultanganj 

Murarka 

College 

T.A. Suit. 53 

144. 

Do- 

I,A Suit 59 
2603-58 

145. 

Patna 

B.V.Sc, 

College 

B.V Sc. & A II 
Final Part T 
Pat. 43 
12949-50 

146. 

Patna 
College of 
Commerce 

M A. Pat. 162 
3306-52 

147. 

Muzaffarpur 
L.S College 

M.A. Muz. 888 
4665-60 

148. 

Purnea* 

Purnea 

College 

I.A. Purn. 194 
2393-58 

149, 

Ranchi, 

Ranchi 

College 

I.Sc. Ran. 211 
10740-67 

160. 

Do. 

I.Sc. Ran. 25 
19813-68 

161. 

Arrah,' 
H.D. Jain 
College 

I.A, Arr.771 
6843-67 

m 

Do. 

t.A. Arr. 772 
6988-67 


Sri Jadu Nandan Sbarraa, 
C/o Sri Deo Saran Singh 
Vill. Marnncbi, P 0. 
Maranchi, (Patna). 

Syed Sultan Ahmed, 
Aurangabad, Baraiya. 
(Shahabad). 

Sri Akhileshwar Narayan 
C/o Sri Chaturbbnj 
Saliaya, Mob Gaurak 
Sboni, Sasaram, (Shaba- 
bad). 

Sri Itam Bahadur Singh, 
C/o Sri Ram F»l Singh, 
Vill. Basiaram, P-0. 
Sbeohar, (Mnziftarpur). 

Sri Bhola Pd., C/o Sri 
ICbakhan Saha, Mob. 
Ttwatha, I’.O Maha- 
rnjganj, (Saran). 


Sri Md. Qasirn, C/o Md. 
Kabi Baksh, Quliparma, 
Sab bganj, (S.P.) 

Sri Navin Choudhary, C/o 
Sri Jngdish Choudhary 
Vill. & r.O. Sultanganj 
(Bhagalpur i. 

Sri Pairnanai'd Singh, C/o 
Sn Bhairo Pd. Singh, 
Vill. Maugrapa, P.O. 
Aaarganj, Qlonglyr). 

Sii Dharin Nalli Pd. Roy, 
C/o Sri Kribhna Shri- 
vaatava, Laxanii Bha- 
wan, Golakpoic, Patna-6. 

Sri Bakshwar Pandey, C/o 
Sri Ganauri Pandey, 
Vill. Jaiteepur, P O. 
Telhara, (Patna). 

Sri Basiatb Narayan 
Singh, C/o Sri Kailaali 
Singh, Vill. Marhariya, 
P.O! Dhek8ha Via-Kesa- 
ria, (Champar&n). 

Sri Mohan Jha ‘Nirihar’, 
C/o Sri Kalika Nand 
Jha Vill. Kajhi, P.O. 

Kajhi, Di8t. Purnea. 

• 

Rainji Tiwari, Vill. Karan- 
pura, P.O. Bhurtapura, 
Diat. Patna. 

Krishna Gopal Banerjee, 
C/o Sri M.G. Banerjee, 
41, Peace Road, Ranchi. 

Gupteshwar Prasad Gupta, 
C/o Sri Nand Kumar 
Lai, Mo. Biehanpur, 
P.O. Bandira Chapra, 
Diet, Shahabad. 

flupteahwar Singh 0/0 Sri 
Bhagwat Singh, At. & 
P.O Ekwarii Diat. 
Shahabad. 


I960 Supple¬ 
mentary. 

1960 Annual. 

1962 Annual. 

1960 Annual. 

1960 Annual- 

I960 Annual. 

1960 Annual- 

1900 Annual 

11)60 Auuual. 

1961 M.A. 

1961 M.A. 


I960 Annual- 


1960 Annual and 
also fined 
R«. 60/- 

1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 
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153. 

Muzaffarpur 
R.D. S. 
College 

J.A. Muz. 576 
13902-58 

Mitlnlesh Kumar Sharma, 
C/o Sri Brahmdeo Tha- 
kur, Vill. Darughatpur, 
P.O. Betibaura, Diet. 
Darbliauga. 

1969 Aimual 

164. 

Do. 

I.A. Muz. 577 

Mitlnlesh Kumar Sharma, 

1960 Annual 


13475-59 C/o Sri Mukteahwar 


Roy Sharma, Vil'. Hari 
Shanker Mambari, P.O. 
Sillauf, (Muzaffarpur). 


155. 

Itanchi 

College 

B A.Ran. 85 
17672-65 

BaaaDt Kumar Lai, C/o Sri 
Raghu Cbaran Dal, 
Upper Bazar, Ranchi. 

1960 Annual 

156. 

Darbhanga 

C.M. College 

I.A. Dar. 106 
15134-67 

Jni Nsrayan Mishra C/o 
Sri Nirmal Miehra, Vill. 
Uharhan, P O. Laharia- 
sarai, Dist, Darbhanga- 

1960 Annual 

157. 

Jamshedpur 

Co-operative 

College 

I.A. Jam. 295 
890-57 

Amiya Bhattacbarya, C/o 

N. N. Bhattacbarya. 45, 
Thakur Bari Road, 
Sakchi, Jamshedpur 

1960 Annual 

158. 

Begusarai 

G.D. College 

I. Sc. Beg. 183 
23459-58 

Mrs. Urmila Sinhn, C/o 

Sri Bittan Singh, Vill. 
Ramuchalk, P O. Maka- 
ndpnr, Diet. Bhagalpur 

1960 Annual 

159. 

Barb. A.N.S. 
College 

l.Sc. Barb. 38 
2501-58 

Devendra Roy, Vill. Dlian- 
kal Raitola, P.O. Afchm- 
algola. Dial. Patna. 

1960 Annua] 

160. 

Do. 

I.Sc. Barli.5‘J 
17254 58 

Basndeo Prasad Mob. 
Talivpur, P.O. Barh, 
Patna. 

1961 Annual 

161. 

Deeghar, 

Deoghar 

College 

B.A. Deo. 27 
11204-53 

Tapeslnvar Praead Sirgh, 
C/o B. Damodar Singh, 
Vill. Lagma, P.O. Am- 
rath Via : Jamui, Diet. 
Monghyr. 

I960 Annual 

162. 

Do. 

B.A. Deo. 59 
4683-66 

Mohammad Hanif At.&P.O. 
Deoghar, Dist. S.P. 

1960 Annual 

163. 

Bhagalpur, 

T.N.B. 

College 

B.Se. Bhag. 22 
21473 58 

Janardsn Pd. Bbadani, 
C/o Sri Harihar Pra¬ 
sad, P.O. Jhumritillaya, 
Dist. Hazaribagb. 

1960 Supple¬ 
mentary 

164. 

Hajipur, 

R.N. College 

B.A- Haji. 63 
247-54 

Gena Lai Prasad Yadav, 
C/o Sri Noonu Prasad 
Yadav. Vill. & P.O. 
Chakjainab, Via. Haji¬ 
pur, Dist. Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

66. 

Biharshariff, 

Nalanda 

College. 

I.Sc. Nal. 8 
2487-58 

Awadhesh Kumar Vill, 
ft P.O. Gunzarchalk. 
Dist. Patna. 

1960 Annual 

166 

Bifaarabarif, 
Nalanda College 

l.Sc. Nal. 9 
12501 58 

Awadbesh Pd. Sinha, 
Vill. Sherpur, P.O. 
Daruera, Diet. Patna. 

1960 Annual 

167 

Do 

l.Sc. Nal. 10 
14527-57 

Anandi Singb, C/o Sri 
Harihar Singb, Vill, 
ltenipur, P.O. Telhsu, 
(PabDB.) 

1960 Annual 

168 

Do 

l.Sc. Nal. 11 
14598-67 

Ambica Pd. Sharma, At. 
ft P. O. Singhariwat, 
Diet. Patna. 

1960 Annual 

1M 

D.-> 

l.Sc. Nal. 196 Abdul Rabmen, Vill. 
1231-57 Azochalk, P.O. : 

1960 Annual 


Mahooda, (Atassrai), 
Dial. Patna. 
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170 

8amaetipur, 

Samastipur 

College 

I.So. Sam. 61 Bam Sundar Prasad, 
6818-68 Vill. Baendeopur, 

P.O. Birsinghpur, Diet. 
Darbhauga. 

I960 Annual 

171 

Do 

1.8c. Sara 106 IJpendra Singh. At. & 
4769-67 P O. Rampurramhar, 

Dist Muzaffarpur. 

I960 Annual 

172 

Muzaffarpur 
L.8. College. 

I.Sc. Muz.113 Md. Waris Hamid, Mo. 
6600-58 Cliandwara Kumara, 

Nowab Bead, Muzaffftr- 
pnr. 

1961 Annual 

178 

Bbagalpur, 

Marwari 

College. 

I.Com. Bhag. Iswar Chandra, Jhnnjhun 
13-21792-57 wala, C/o Sri Loknath 
Bishwanath, Lohapatti, 
Bbagalpur. 

1961 Annual 

174 

Katibar 

D.S. College, 

‘I.A. Eat. 227 Bikash Chandra Baha, 
6382-58 Kaserapatli Road, P.O. 

Kishanganj Bazar, Pur- 
nea. 

1060 Annual 

176 

Do 

,I.A. Kat. 229 Shashi Bhushan Singh, 
1050-63 C/o Sri Darveehwar 

Pd. Singh, Arakashi 
Nirikchan, Katihar, 

(Purnea.) 

1960 Annual 

176 

Do 

I.A. Kat. 232 Sbbapati Singh, C/o Sri 
6350-5R 8at,rughna Singh, Vill. 

Ithari, P. 0. Ekma, 
(Saran). 

I960 Annual 

177 

Madhubani, 
B.K. College. 

I.A. Madhu Sint. Aruna Prabha, C/o 
411-10532-58 Sri Raina Kant Jha, 

At. & P. 0. Dauhara, 

Via Sakri, Darbhanga. 

1960 Annual 

178 

Do 

I.A. Madhu Sint. Kiian Shashi Jha, 
412—3492 57 C/o Sri Rama Kant 
Jba, At. & P.O. : Dau¬ 
hara, Via. Sakri, (Dar- 
bhariga). 

1960 Annual 

179 

Do 

I.A. 413 Kninari Shail Kumari, 

10441-58 C/o Sri Brahmdeo N. 

Ckoudbary At. Sc P.O. : 
Madhubani, Diat. Dur- 
bhanga. 

1960 Annual 

180 

Hajipur, 

R.N. College 

I.A* Haji. 248 Devendra Roy, C/o Sri 
21801-66 Siya Prasad Roy, Vill. 

Sekhopur Deorhi, P.O. 
Bitholi, (Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

181 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 246 Deouandan Pd. Ram, C/o 
12399-67 Sri Sital Ram, -Vill. 

Pahleja, Bbinak Tola, 
P.O. Pahleja, (Saranl. 

1960 Annual 

182 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 250 Devendra Pd. Sinba, C/o Sri 
3982-56 Janak Prasad, Vill. Ran- 

daba, P.O. Lakhni, 
(Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

183 

Do* 

I.A. Haji. 251 Devendra Pd. Sinha, C/o 
14239-67 Sri Krishna Singh. At. 

& P.O, Hard!, (Muzaf¬ 
farpur. 

I960 Annual 

184 

Do 

T.A. Haji. 262 Deonath Singh, C/o Sri 
4268-66 Birja Pd. Singh. Mo. 

Pekauii, Bharopur, 

Deorhi, Diat. Muzaf¬ 
farpur. 

1960 Annual 
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185 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 263 Dwarka Nath Cbauraaia, 
20104-57 C/o Karamchand Chou* 

dhary, Vill. Rajashan. 
P.O. Bhairopurdeorhi, 
(Muzaffarpur). 

186 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 254 
3082-65 

Dineabwar PO. Sharma, 
C/o Babu Lai Sharma, 
Vill. Jarua, P.O. Haji- 
pur, (Muzaffarpur). 

187 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 256 

15056-57 

Dhaneshwar Sahni, C/o Sri 
Sagar Sahni, Vill. Bedan- 
pur, P.O. Bimallakhan 
Son, Dist. Muzaffarpur. 

188 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 257 
15002 67 

Dharmendra Kumar Sod, 
C/o Sti Dhora 8ingh. 
Vill. Bariyarpur, P.O. 
Ghauspur Bariyarpur, 
(Muzaffarpur). 

189 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 258 
12867 57 

Dhureodra Pd. Singh, C'o 
Ram 8undra SlDgh, Mo. 
Kliarika, P. O. Deabri. 
Dist. Muzaffarpur. 

190 

Do 

I A. Haji. 259 
274-55 

Nand Kiahore Singh, C/o 
Sri Deo Nandan Singh, 
Vill. Dhobauli, P. O. 
Biddupnr, Dist. Muzaf- 
farpur. 

191 

Do 

I A. Haji. 262 
14278-57 

Nand Lai Singh. C/o Sri 
Ram Naumi Singh, Vill. 
Shambhupur Kaos, P-O. 
Asoi, (Muzaffarpur). 

192 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 263 

11217-57 

Nagendra Mislira, C/o Prl 
Krishna Bihari Miehra, 
Vill. Dilabarpur, P. 0. 
Bakunrahpur, (Muzaffar¬ 
pur). 

198 

Do 

T.A. Haji. 264 
1277-56 

Naraingh 'Singh, C/o Sri 
Raghuni Singh, Mo. 
Chaharam, P.O. Saba!- 
pur, Saran. 

194 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 265 
12880-57 

Pashupati Nath Singh, C/o 
Sri Rajendra Pd. Sirgh, 
At. & P.O. Khokalia 
Buzurg, (Muzaffarpari. 

195 

Hojipur, 

R.N. College 

I.A. Haji. 266 
14266 67 

Pbuldeo Praaad Singh, C/o 
Sri Ram Taran Fd. 
Sinha, Vill. Borhn. P 0. 
Ghurhruian, (Muzaffar¬ 
pur' . 

196 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 267 
14253-57 

Banaraa Prasad Singb, C/o 
Sri Arjun Singh, Vill. 
Balwakuari, P.O. Erauli, 
Dist. Muzaffarpur. 

197 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 263 
15389-56 

Bali Ram Singh, C/o Sri 
Sbyam Krishna Singh, 
At. & P.O. Jurawarpnr 
Rampur, (Muzaffarpur). 

198 

Do 

I A. Haji. 269 i 
12767-56 

Braj Kishore Singh, C/o Sri 
Maliadeo Singh, At. & 
P.O- Subbai, (Muzaffar¬ 
pur). 

199 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 270 
J4246-67 

Baiju Praaad Sab, C/o Sri 
Cbaturi Sab, Vill. Mina- 
pur, P.O. Hajipur, Di*t. 
Muzaffarpur. 


[aug.-sbpt 

1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1060 Annual 


1960 Annual 


i960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1967 Annual 


1960 Annual 
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1960] 


200 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 271 
12765-57 

Bailyanath Singh, Sri 

Ghanehyarn ' o . 

& P.O. Deshri, (Muzaf- 
farpur). 

i960 Annual 

201 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 273 
1422*5-57 

Bharat Prasad Varma C/o 

Sri Radha Prasad 

Varma, Mo. Kanhitnal, 
P.O Hazipur, (Muzaf- 
farpur). 

1960 Annual 


Do 

I.A. Haji. 274 
142G3-57 

Bhagwat Prasad Singh. 

C/o Sri Ram Charitra 
Singh, At & O.O. Mah- 
nar, (Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

203 

Dn 

I.A Haji. 275 
20125-57 

Bluilmeshw.rr Roy, C/o Sri 
Itirn Bilas Roy, Vill. 
Hatanpnr. (Dhaonaon) 
P.O. Palbaya, (Dar- 
bhanga). 

i960 Annual 

204 

Do 

I.A. Haji, 270 

3901-50 

Bhagwat Prasad Singh, 
C/o Sri Ram Lagan 
Bmgh. Vill. Citranli, 
P.O. Singhara Mandal, 
Muzoffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

205 

Do 

I.A. Ha|i, 277 
14271-57 

Bbigwan Prasad, O/o Sri 
Raja Pd. Yadar, Vill. 
Clniputa, P.O. Sarai, 
MozalTarpuT. 

1960 Annual 

206 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 779 
20109-57 

M.i- N i vaz AkIPar, C/o Sri 

Mil. Hadi, Vill. Ladwi, 

P 0, Cbandpura. (Muzaf- 
fa’pur . 

1960 Annual 

207 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 282 
20102-37 

Ma'icnlra Prasad Singb. 

C/o Sri Ganga Pd. 
S'ngb, At. & P.O. Rone- 
pur, Dist. Saran. 

1960 Annual 

208 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 2 Q 3 
3902-56 

Milan Prasad Sinha, C/o 

Sri Rain Sugar Sinha, 
Hill.- Makhna, P. 0. 
Dhararopur, (Muzaflar- 
pur). 

1960 Annual 

209 

Do 

T.A. Haii. 281 
15006-67 

Muni Lai Roy, C/o Sri 
Rampnti Roy, At. & P.O. 
Deshri. (Mozailarpur). 

1960 Annual 

210 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 285 
12888-57 

Mahendra Pd. Singh, C/o 

Sri Rain Sundar Singh, 
Vill. Salempur Salkhani, 
P.O. Jahanglrpur Sal¬ 
khani, (Buzattarpur). 

1960 Annual 

211 

Hajipur, 

R.N. College 

I.A. Haji- 286 
15022-57 

Mohan Singh, C/o 8ri Ram 
Nandan Singh, Vill. 
Athais Diyara, P.O. 
Sabalpur, 1 Saran). 

1960 Annual 

212 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 287 
12769-56 

Mundrika Pd. Singh. C/o 

Sri Narsipgh Praead, 
Vill. Rande, P.O. Piroi, 
(Muzsffarpur). 

i960 AriUual 

213 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 288 
14259-58 

Yogeudra Prasad Singh, 

C/o Sri Deonarayan 
Singh, Vill Alawal pur 
P.O Sarai, Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

214 

Do 

I.A. Haji 289 
683-55 

Yogeudra Prasad Singh. C/o 

Sri Brahmdeo Singh, Vill. 
dc P-O. Rajapakar, (Muza- 
flarpur). 

1960 knnual 


19 —9048P—VIII-IX 
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210 

Do 

I.A. Haji.292 
3938-66 

Raghunath Pd. Singh, C/o 

Sri Dhanu Singli. Vill. 
Mainpura, P.O. Daud- 
nagar, (Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

210 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 306 
8950-56 

Rajendra Rai, C/o Sri Shoo 
Narayan Rai, Vill. 
Sabtintha. P.O. Bahtha, 
(Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

217 

Do 

T.A. Haji. 309 
14300-57 

Baghwendra Pd. Singh 
‘Eudra’ C/o Sri Bbagwat 
Singh, Vill. Biebunpura, 
P.O. Rajapani (Muzaf- 
faTpur). 

1960 Annual 

218 

Do 

I.A. Hujl. 310 
15035-57 

Ram Ekwal Singh, C/o Sri 
Parrueshwar Singh, Vill. 
Chamarharn, P.O. Mab- 
rar Road, (Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

219 

Do 

T.A. Haji. 311 
15014 57 

Ram Swarajyrt Singh. C/o 

Sri Punit Narayan 
Singh,At. & P.O. Pana- 
pnr Raghunath, Nagar, 
(Mnzaffaipnri. 

1960 Annual 

920 

Do 

I.A. FTali. 312 
12773-57 

Ram T agan Sab, C/o Sri 
Mahavir Sab, Vill. Ram- 
Mjadra, P.O. Hazipur, 
(Muzaffaapur) 

1960 Annual 

221 

Do 

T.A. Haji. 313 
14668-56 

Ram R iun Singh, C/o Sn 
Mabendra N. SiDgb, At. 

& P 0. Janoapur, (Dar- 
bbanga). 

1960 Annual 

222 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 314 
14657-56 

Ram Briksh Bov, C/o Sri 
Kami La! Roy, Vill. 
Potryur, Ruziirg. P.O. 
Pohiyar, (Muzaffarpur)- 

1960 Annual 

22S 

Do 

T.A. TTaii. 315 
15030-57 

Ham Nn(h Singh, C/o Sri 
Blio'a Singh, Vill. Har- 
pnr T-fanlas, P.O. Khnk- 
hsba Bnzurg, (Muzaffar¬ 
pur) - 

1960 Annual 

224. 

Do 

T.A. Haji. 31G 
3978-56 

Rarn Bilaa Sing, C/o Sri 
Moti Singh, At. & P-O. 
Dcshri, (Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

296 

Da 

I.A. Haji- 317 
14264-57 

Ram Chandra Pd- Sbaraie, 

C/o Sri Bodh Narayan 
Sharma, At. & P.O. 
Daudnagar Chalk “garo, 
(Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

226 

‘ Do 

T.A. Haji. 319 
. 14243-57 

Ram Nagina Singh, C/o 

Sri Baraoni Singh, Mol. 
Bakahi, P.O, Kadirpur, 
Diat. Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

227 

Hajipur, 

R.N.Cllege 

I.A, Haji. 320 
4257-56 

Rajendra Pd. Sinha, G/o 

Sir Ram Shereatha Sinha, 

At. & P.O.Dharampur, 
(Muzaffarpur). 

1960. Annual 

228 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 321 
14679-56 

Raehaw Prasad SiDgb, 

C/o Sr! Ramkrit Singh, 
Vill.Gangajal, 

P O. Sonepure (Patna). 

' 1960 Annual 

229. 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 323 
16020-57 

Rupneshwar Jba 

C/o Sri Jainandan Jha, 

At. & P.O. Dharoanr. 

Via, Mahanar (Darbhanga). 

1960 Annual 
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280 Do 


231. Do 


282. Do 


233. Do 


284. Do 


286 Do 


236 Do 


237, Hajipur, 

B.N. College. 


238 Do 


‘'19. Do 


240. Do 


241. Do 




242. Do 


I.A. Haji. 828 
20132-67 


I.A. Haji. 836 
4272-66 


I.A. Hn-i. 338 
20143-57 


I A. Haji. 342 
3077-65 


I.A. Haji. 343 
20145-67 


I A. Tl.nj], 353 
15036-57 


LA Hn-i. 354 
14265-57 


f.A. Haj>. 355 
15046-56 


I.A. Haji. 358 
5004-49 


T A. Haji. 362 
3062-57 


I,A. Haji. 868 
422-64 


I.A. Haji. 829 
4224-6G 


I.Sc. Haji. 3 

7482-68 


Lallan Prasad Sinba, 

C/o Sri Mangal Pd. Sinba, 
ViII Ghataro (Tbegadib), 
P.O. : Kartahi (Muzaffar- 
pnr). 

Sliyam Rat an Roy, 

C/o Sri Sheo Raian Roy, 
Mo. Chakdaria, 

P.O. Rabimpur, 

Sonepur Mandat 
(Saran). 

Shailendra Kumar Sliartna, 
C/o Sri Ram Parikchan 
Shnrma, Vill Sadulhpur, 
P.O. Balkaram (Muzaffar- 
T'ur). 

811 resb Chandra Singh, 

C/o Sri Moiiram Singh, 
Vill. Kashipnr, 

P.O. Biddupur R.S, 
(Muznffarpur). 

Sadanand Prasad Singh, 

C/o Sri Saryu Prasad 
Singb, 

Vill. Abriyarpur, 

P.O. Banborbn (Muzaffar- 
pur). 

HniibnHnv Hf>y. 

C/o Sri Jannu T.al liny, 

Ak ft P 0. Desbri 
(MuzalTarpur). 

IJi'eudrn 1M. Gupta, 

C/o Sri Mnhavir Prasad, 
Mabajauloli. Hajipur 
(Mnzaffarpur). 

H-trihur Sab, 

Wo c; ri Baidyanatb Sab, 

At. & P.O : Bilwat 
(Mnzaffarpur). 

Kama! Singb, 

C/o Srt Ramautar Singh, 
Vill Panppur Dilawarpnr, 
P.O. Mathura Sulttnpur, 
(Mnzaffaipnr). 

Purn Chandra Misbra. 

C/o Sri Bodb Krishna 
Misbra, 

Agricultural Research Office, 
Mitbapur, Patna—1. 

• 

Mahavir Singh, 

C/o Sii Dulii Singh, 

At. & P.O. Dighi Kalan, 
Dist. Muzaffarpur. 

Risbmi Dayal SiDgb, 

C/o Sri Dinesbwar Pd. 
Singh, 

At. & P.O. Lalganj, 
(Mozaffarpur). 

Om Prakaah, 

G/o Sri Ram Gulam 
Sharma, 

Vill. Manijrarpor, 

P.O. Chandpnran Kher, 
(Muzaffarpur). 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


I960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 AuDual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


i960 Annual 


i960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1060 Annual 
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243 

Do 

I. Sc Haji. 4 
7460-58 

ITday Pratap Singh, 

C/o Sri Bansropao Singh 
Mo. Fathehpur, 

P.O. Raghopnr, 
(Muzaffarpur) 

I960 Annnal 

244. 

Do 

I.Sc.Haji. 9 
7479-68 

Chan.Jrika Pd. Sinha, 

C/o Sri Sudist Narayan, 
At. & P.O. Mamrejpur, 
Mnzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

945 

Do 

I.Bc. Haji. 10 
7468-58 

Jagdish Mishra, 

C/o Sri Sone Lai Mishra, 
At. & P O. Lome, 
(Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

246. 

Do 

I.Sc. Haji. 17 
7436-68 

Prabbu Narayan Mishra, 

C/o Shushi Nath Mishra, 
Vill. Phulpura, 

P.O. Chalksikandar, 
(Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

247. 

Hajipur, 

B.N. College 

I.Sc. Haji. 19 
6461-58 

Prern Chandra Clmndhary 
C/o Sri Bharat Chau- 
dhary, Vill Kntra, P.O. 
Hajipur, (Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

243. 

Do. 

I.Sc.. Haji. 20 
7431-58 

Birrndra Thakur) C/o Sri 
Ram Bilas Thakur. At. 

& P.O. Panhar, Muzaff¬ 
arpur 

1960 Annual 

249. 

Do. 

I.Sc. IDji. 30 
3248-58 

Rajendia Kumar Sharma, 
C/o Sri Sheojee Sharma, 
At. & P (). Sarsai, 
Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

250. 

Do* 

I.Sc. IIoji. 31 
7464-58 

Ram Rilas Sirgh, C/o Sri 
Rhar Singh, Vill. Sin- 
dutri Govind, P 0. 
Panapur Langa, Muzaff¬ 
arpur. 

I960 Annual 

251. 

Do. 

1.3c Haji. 35 
7438-58 

Ram Sankul Thakur, C/o 

Sri Suodarpat Thakur, 
Vill. Pahctia, P.O 
Darhara Mandal, Muzaff¬ 
arpur. 

I960 Annual 

252. 

Do. 

I.Sc. Haji- 38 
7466-58 

Bindeshwar Singh, C/o 8ri 
Deo Charana Singh, At. 

& P.O. Ghataro, Muzaff¬ 
arpur. 

1960 Annual 

253. 

Do, 

B.A. Haji. 5 
267-55 

Kameshwar Prasad, C/o 

Sri Baidya Nath Pd., 

Vill Panapur Dharatn- 
pur, P.O Dharampur, 
Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

054. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 6 
3055 66 

Oanesli Pd. Bah, C/o Sri 
Ram Sewak Pd. Singh* 
Vill. Chauhatta, P.O- 
Hajipur, Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

265. 

Do# 

B.A. Haji. 7 
14655-56 

Cbaturanan Thakur, C/o 

Sri Ramdsit Thakur, 
Vill. Kanchanpur, P.O. 
Bharopur Deohn, Muzaff¬ 
arpur. 

1960 Annual 

266. 

Do. 

B.A. Hazi. 8 
4208-56 

Chandra Kant Jha. C/o 

Sri Ganri KapfcJba, Vill. 
Shahpur Mushapur, P.O. 
Lavapur, Muzaffarpur. 

1060 Annual 

357. 

Hajipur 

B.N. College 

B.A. Haji. 21 
4231-56 

Yogeshwar Pd. Chaudhaiy, 
C/o Sri Tula Chaudhury, 
Vill. Sahedullahpur, P.O. 
Hajipur, (Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annttal 
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368. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji.,29 Baghubansh Pd. Singh, C/o 
8926-56 Sri Gam Rhelawan 

Singh, Vill. Bhagwatipur, 
P.O. Poriyar, Muzaffar- 
pur. 

I960 Annual 

359 

Do 

B.A. Haji. 31 
4289-56 

Bam Chandra Thakur, C/o 
Sri Ramdeo Thakur, Vill. 
Lawapur, P.O. Lavapur 
Narainpur, Diet. Muzaff- 
arpur. 

1960 Annual 

260. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 39 
3977-56 

Rain Nath Singh, C/o Sri 
Rameshwar Singh, Vill. 
Thatham, P.O, 8arai, 
Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

*61. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji, 34 
4237-56 

Ram Vishweah Singh C/o 
Sri Ram Jyali Singh, 
Vill. Raaalpur, P.N. 
Bhagara, Dist. Dar- 
bhaDga. 

1960 Annual 

262. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 38 
428-65 

Bishnudeo Chaudhary, C/o 

Sri Ram Ashok Chou- 
dhary, At. & P.O. 
Kalyanpur, Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

263. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 39 
14639-66 

Shivkesbor Chaudhury, C/o 
Sri Mangal Chaudhary, 
At. & P.O. Jahangirpur, 
Salkhani, Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

264. 

Do. 

B.A. Haii. 40 
3976 56 

Shivjep Singh, C/o Sree 
Saryug Singli, At. & P.O. 
Deehri, Mnziffarpur. 

I960 Annual 

265. 

Do. 

B.A. H«ji, 41 
404 55 

Shiv Dayal Sinba, C/o 
Ivlshore Pd. Sinlia At. 

& P.O. Chechir, Muzaff¬ 
arpur. 

1060 Annual 

266. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 42 
48U-56 

Phivendra Mishra, C/o Sri 
Baidyanath Mishra, Vill. 
Tatkauli, P.O. Dhnram- 
pur, Diat Muzaffarpur. 

I960 Annual 

267. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 48 
4276-56 

Sri Bhagwan Pd. Yadav, 
C/o Madan Gopal Pd. 
Yadav, At. & P.O. Rus- 
tainpur, Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

268. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 46 
266-55 

Surendra Prasad, C/o Sri 
Ram Bharat Roy, Vill. 
Fatebpur Cham, P.N. 
Remgarha, Dist. Saran. 

1960 Annual 

269. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 48 
8270-66 

Sureshwar Pd. Singh, C/o 

Sri Baldeo Singh, Civil 
Court, P.O. Hajipur, 
Muzaffarpur. , 

1960 Annual 

• 

270. 

Dp. 


Akileahwar Prasad, O/o Sri 
Rajesbwar Pd. Briva- 
stava, At. & P.O. Parkh- 
anal, Muzaffarpur. 

I960 Annual 

271. 

Bo, 

B.A. Haji. 5* 
8620-54 

Krishna Nandan Pd. Siuha 
C/o Sri Yadu Pd. 8inha, 
Mo. Bagmatj, P.O* Haji¬ 
pur, Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annwl 

272. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 61 
11960-65 

Bahnanapd Sipgh, C/o Sri 
Branmdeo Sinha, At* A 

P. O. Dayalpurgarb, 

1960 Annual 

278. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 67 
1819-52 

Muzaffarpur. 

Rana Ran jit Singh, G/o 

Sri Saligram Singh, Vill. 
Fatehpur, P.O. Ragho- 
pur, (Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 
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274. 

Hajipur, 

R.N. College. 

B.A. Haji. 73 
297-55 

Bibbuti Chandra Patel, C/o 
Dr. Bachchu N. Singh, 
At. & P. O. Deshri, 
Muzaffarpur. 

I960 Annual 

275. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 86 
11095-66 

Lila Pandey, C/o Sri Madan- 
gopal Pandey, D.P. Haji¬ 
pur Court, Hajipur, 
Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

276. 

Do. 

B. A. Hazi.101 
3963-56 

Hariabchandrs Pd. Singh, 
C/o Sri Daioga Singh, 
Vill. Govinpur Devi, P.0 
Damaiacb. Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

277. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 102 
409-55 

Hari«hi Kesh Chaubey, 
C/o Sri Mahesh Cbaubey, 
Vill. Panapur Dilawar. 
P.0 Mathura, Muzaff¬ 
arpur. 

1960 Annual 

278. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 103 
476-55 

Jagnath Prasad, C(o Sri 
Baidyanath Pd. Gupta, 

At & P. 0. Sonepur. 
Saran. 

i960 Annual 

279. 

Misra Birla 
Institute of 
Technology. 

B Sc. (Eng.) 
Part II Ban. 
5818(E) 
19172-55 

Sbusil Kumar Gupta, C/o I960 B.Sc (Eng.) 

Sri S L. Agranal. Water Part II 

Taok B., Patiyala, 

Punjab. 

Illegible 

Controller of Examination*. 
Bibnr University, Patna. 


UNIVER SITY OP GAUHATI 

Orders passed by the Executive Council by R solulnu Mo. 4, 5 and 6 dated 29th 
September, 1959 with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfair means in th? 
I.A.,T.Sc. and I.Ccm. Examinations. 1959. 

The examinations of the undermentioned candidates have been cancelled and thej have 
been debarred from appearing at any University Examination until 1961. 


SI. 

No. 

1 

Roll & No. 

Names of the candidates. 

Name of the College. 

Bar 136 

Ali Ahmed * 

M.C.College, Barpeta. 

2 

Bar 193 Dbub 

Etui Chandra Deka 

Pragjyotish College, Gauhati. 

3 

Bar 4 

Atindra Nath Barman 

Bholanath College, Dhubri. 

4 

Gau 802 

Amrit Dew&n 

Pragjyotish College, Gauhati. 

5 

Imph 168 

Achurn Bhuban Chandra 

Singh 

D.M. College, Impbal. 

6 

Imph N 78 

Ningombam Mubon Singh 

Non-Collogiate. 

7 

Jor 241 

Kamal Chandra Hazarika 

J.B. College, Jorbat. 

8 

Jor 456 

Durgeswar Dutta 

Ditto 

9 

Karim 27 

Naresb Chandra Sarkar 

Karimganj College. 

10 

Karim £6 

Krishna Lai Bant r lee 

Karimganj College. 

St. Anthony's College, Shillong 

11 

Shi 188 

Nareawar Machary 


(I Sc. Examination. 


1 Dhub 71 Jittmdra Chandra Sarker Bbolanath College, Dhubri. 

2 Dib 166 Gcnesh Chandra Dutta D.H.S K. College, Dibrugarh. 

8 Gau 838 Hem Kanta Bbuyan Cotton College, Gauhati. 

4 Gan N 2 Bhupendra Kumar Kakatj Ditto 

5 Karim 130 Mano Banian Das Karimganj College. 

6 Sib 45 Padma Kanta Barpatra Sibsagar College, Sibsagar. 

Gobain 

7 Sil 20 Sunirmal Chandra Acbaryya G.C. College, Silobar, 

( l.Com Examination 1 

1 Dib N 9 N a ray an Chandra Hazarika D.H.S.K.College, Dibrugarh. 

B Imph 21 Maisnam Madhusadan Singh D. U. College, lmphal. 

P. DATTA, 

Registrar 

Qayhati University. 
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UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 

Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 7, dated 39th September, 
1959, with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfair means in the Matriculation 
Examination, 1959 

The Examination of 1959 of the following candidates have been cancelled, and all the 
candidates (except No. 151 have been debarred from appearing at any University Exami¬ 
nations until 1961 and the candidate No. 15 is debarred from appearing at any University 
Examination until 1962. 


81. No. & Roll No. 

Names of the Candidates 

Names of the School. 

1 

Bar 615 

Laksbmi Kanta Das 

Barpeta Govt. High School. 

2 

Bar P 96 

Girindra Nath Das 

Private Candidate. 

8 

Gau 122 

Bibit Chandra Das 

Kamrup Aoadomy, Gauhati. 

4 

Gau905 

Sarat Chandra Mahanla 

Soalkucbi High School. 

5 

Gau 1066 

Chitra Sen Bezbaruab 

Tibu High School 

6 

Gau P 362 

Khagen Chandra Kalita G) 

Private Candidate. 

7 

Gau P 324 

Bhubaneswar Sarmah 

Private Candidate. 

8 

Goal 42 

Md. Monowar Ali (I1U 

P, R Govt. H. E. Scho( 1, Goel- 
para. 

9 

Goal 43 

Md. Monowar Ali (IT) 

Ditto 

10 

Goal 51 

Mstilal Mairi 

Ditto 

11 

Goal P 9 

Nirad Chandra Das 

Private Candidate. 

12 

Goal P 35 

Nripnndra Narayan Sinha 
Tarak Chandra Banikya 

Private Candidate. • 

13 

Goal P 38 

Private Candidate. 

14 

Goal P 41 

Prabhat Chandra Das 

Private Candidate. 

15 

Gola T 168 

Charu Chandra Bora 

Private Candidate. 

16 

Iroph 395 

Kshatnmayuni Gokul lliugh 

Cancbipui High School. 

17 

Imph 667 

Hrangbln. KcnoAnal 

Mao Marnm Govt. High 8choo! 

18 

Imph 793 

Seram Biren Singh 

Itamlal Paul High School 

19 

Imph 1229 

Yuranam Romou Singh 

The New Girls & Adult night 
High School. 

20 

Jor 242 

N< ren Chandra Neog 

Bezborua H. E. School. 

21 

Jor P 662 

Syed Mokibor Rihman 

Private Candidate. 

22 

Jor P 591 

Nizamudtiin Borboru 

Private Candidate. 

23 

Lakhim 1 

Auiulya ltatao Goswami 

Govt. High School, N. Lakhim- 

24 

Lakbim FP 16 

Rohiui llazanka 

pur. 

Private Candidate. 

25 

Now 563 

Bipad Bhan.an Gboso 

Nowgong Bengali H. E. School. 

26 

Shi P 63 

Nriptsh Chakravorty 

Private Candidate. 

27 

Sib P 497 

Hridaya Nanda Das 

Private Candidate. 

28 

Sil P166 

Kama la Kants Deb 

Private Candidate. 


P. DATTA, 
Registrar. 
Gauhati University. 




ROLE OF THE OPPOSITION IN THE 
HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE 


Prof. Subrata Kumar Mukherjee, M.A. 

Raja Peary Mohan College, Uttarpara 

An attempt is made in this article to assess the role of the 
opposition in the House of the People (Lok Sabha) as also the 
contributions made by it in making our Parliamentary democracy 
a success. An objective evaluation of the role of opposition will 
necessarily lead to a review of the work of the House of the People. 
It is a difficult task and 1 know my own limitations in the matter. 
The period under review is from 1954 to 1959. 

Lok Sabha (House of the People)—Constitution 
and Composition 

Article 79 of the Indian Constitution provides—“There shall 
be a Parliament for the Union which shall consist of the President 
and two Houses to be known respectively as the Council of States 
and the House of the People’’. The ‘House of the People’ is the 
lower chamber of the Indian Parliament and is directly being 
elected by the people. Like the British House of Commons the 
‘Council of Ministers shall be collectively responsible to the House of 
the People’ (Art. 75 (3)). 

Sxrei gth of the Opposition 

But before proceeding any further let us examine the total 
strength of the opposition in the House. In the first General 
Election held in 1951-52 out of 489 elective seats (the maximum 
strength of the House was 459—10 nominated by the President) 
Indian National Congress secured as many as 864 seats. The rest 
125 seats were captured by the opposition parties and Independents. 
In the second General Election (1; 57) out of 506 (6 nominated) seats 
Congress secured 366 seats whereas the combined strength of the 
opposition and the Independents was 134. 

Character of the Opposition 

Obviously in the group termed as ‘Opposition and Independent’ 
not all necessarily belong to the Opposition. In the first Lok Sabha 
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the exclusive strength of the opposition parties was 84—in the second 
General Election this strength has increased to 88. Apart from 
this in both the elections there are Independents supported by the 
opposition parties. It may be further observed that the opposition 
is not a homogeneous group. It comprises left parties, communal 
parties as also parties of local affiliation. The respective strength 
of the parties as recognised by the Election Commission is given 
below for comparative study :— 

Table I 

Results by Seats 

First- General Election Second General Election 

(1951-52j <L‘J57) 


Party 

Seale 

Party 

Seats 

Congress 

304 

Congress 

366 

Communist 

16 

Communist 

27 

Socialist 

32 

P. S. P. 

20 

K. M. P. 

9 

— 

— 

Jana Saneha 

3 

Jana Sangha 

4 

Small Opposition Parties 

41 

Small Opposition Paities 

37 

Independents 

41 

Independents 

44 

Total 

489 

* 2 Seats remain vacant. 

498 


(Compiled from ‘India 1959’ on 1 ‘Parliament in India'—Morris Jones) 

An analysis of Table I will reveal that in between the two 
General Elections the total strength of the opposition has increased. 
While the representation of ‘Bmall Opposition parties’ has been 
reduced the Communist Party has incteased its strength and has 
emerged as the largest single group in the Lok Sabha. 

Thus the opposition is a heterogeneous composition. It 
represents diverse interests. As one writer points out—“There are 
three kinds of opposition now in India. One is that which attacks 
the present ruling party from the right, ?.e , it accuses the rulers of 

resorting to radical reforms in Society. The Second type of 

opposition advocates the fundamental changes in the existing society 
in agriculture as well as in industry. It demands effective measures 
for the progress of our national culture. It criticises the ruling party 
from the angle of the toiling people. 

There is a third kind of opposition which the ruling party 
themselves are opening, encouraging and supporting. This opposition, 
while condemning the ruling party in the strongest words possible, 
utilises every opportunity to support them on all basic questions." 

(A. B. Lai, The Indian Parliament, p. 80). 
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Function of the Opposition 

Opposition is an essential part of Parliamentary democaracy. 
Its main duty is to oppose and criticise Government’s policy. In 
the words of Jennings “Democratic Government thus demands not 
only a Parliamentary majority but also a Parlimentary minority. The 
minority attacks the Government because it denies the principles of 

its policy. The Opposition is at once the alternative to the 

Government, a focus to the discontent cf the people. Its function is 
almost as important as that of the Government. If there be no 
opposition there is no democracy.” 

(Jennings, Cabinet Government, p. 15-16). 

Remembering this vital role of opposition in a democracy we 
have to analyse how in iudian condition the Opposition has played 
its part. 

OrrosrnoN Devices 

Following broadly the General pattern of Parliamentary proce¬ 
dure opposition members in the Lok Sabha have utilised the following 
devices for exposing Government’s policy as a] o for ventilating the 
discontents of the people. 

The devices are :— 

(1) Questions 

(2) Adjournment Motions 

(3) Discussions on matters of urgent Public Importance 

(4) Debates and Discussion 

(5) Walk-outs 

Opposition anu Lok Sabha Question 

Questions constitute an important part in the Parliamentary 
proceedings. Since the beginning of the Lok Sabha question hour 
has become one of its most interesting and important features. 

Tn Lok Sabha questions for which an oral answer is wanted 
are ‘stirred’ by the questioner and members are each allowed a ration 
of three such stirred questions per day. The total number of ques¬ 
tions (both stirred and unstirred) in each day vary from 50 to 70. 
It may be remembered that ‘The art of questioning is part of the 

technique of the opposition.’ The question hour is used by 

the Opposition as a means of embarrassing the Governments. 

(Jennings, Parliament, p. 103). 
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In Lok Sabba Opposition members have already shown their 
tact and Parlimentary vigilance in putting uncomfortable questions 
to the Ministers. Of course, they have also been able by using this 
device to reveal facts and also to ventilate the just grievances of the 
people, A question may also be jointly raised by several members. 
An interesting question through which our previous Finance Minister 
was embarrassed is given below. On 27.11.57 as many as 62 Opposi¬ 
tion members jointly raised the following questions:— 

Finance Minister's Interview to New York Correspondent— 

Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state— 

(a) Whether the attention of Government has been drawn to 
the statement made by Sri T. T. Krishnamachari, Finance Minister, 
in an interview given to the New York Times on the eve of his depar¬ 
ture for Washington ; and 

(b) Whether this statement indicates any change in the basic 
principles of India’s foreign policy ? 

Prime Minister Nehru— 

(a) Yes 

(b> No. There has been no change in the basic principles 
of India’s foreign policy. No such change in the policy of the 
Government was suggested by the Finance Minister and this has since 
been made clear both by him and the Prime Minister. 

After the reply given by the Prime Minister several supplementary 
questions were raised by Sri A. IC. Gopalan, Prof. H. N. Muklierjee, 
Sri Tridib Chowdhury and others regarding Finance Minister’s reported 
statement that ‘India had to build her defence strength against possible 
attack from peoples of China and Soviet Union and its likely repercus¬ 
sion on the States friendly to India. Prof. H. N. Mukherjee further 
asked—‘Could I know if the Finance Minister has specifically denied 
the report, in that interview as an envisagement of hostile relationship 
of our country with countries like the Soviet Union and China and, 
if so, whether the Finance Minister would be directed to put in a 
categorical denial to that effect?’ 

The Finance Minister Sri Krishnamachari first of all explained 
in what circumstances he issued the statement. He also assured the 
members that no change in the basic principles of India’s foreign policy 
was indicated in the statement. But on being pressed he had to 
announce—‘But, in so far as it relates to any foreign power which 
is friendly to India and is likely to remain friendly in future. I must 
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say there a categorical denial can be made and should be made. 
And I am taking this opportunity of making it,” 

(Lok Sabha Debates, 2nd Series 1957, Yol. 9, p. 2434-2441) 

It may be recalled that the debate on the investment policy of 
Life Insurance Funds and the purchase of Mundhra shares by the 
L.I.C and also the subsequent resignation of the Finance Minister 
was the result of a ‘question’ in the Lok Sabha. 

Adjournment Motion 

Adjournment Motion is another important devico by which 
Opposition can draw tho attention of the Government to urgent issues 
that are developing in the country. By bringing these motions the 
Opposition also try to expose the anti-people actions of the ruling party. 
Sometimes tho motions help to bring immediate relief to the distressed 
people. Of course, ‘adjournment motions’ are also brought on trivial 
and minor issues. 

It may be re-called that such motions were quite commonly 
allowed in the Old Central Assembly. But since Independence very 
few motions have been admitted and allowed to discuss The Speaker, 
late Mr. Mavalankar, while giving an important ruling on 21.3.1950, 
observed ‘now that India had won independence and there was 
responsible Govt, at the Centro adjournment motions cannot be 
treated as a normal device for raising discussion on important matters.’ 

(Morris-Jones, Parliament in India, p. 226) 

On this point there is wide divergence of view between the Speaker 
aud that of the Opposition. From the large volume of 'adjournment 
motions’ tabled in each session it can be well understood that the 
Opposition have not accepted the aforesaid interpretation of the 
Speaker regarding these motions. The following figures from the 
Fourth Session of the Second Lok Sabha will justify our contention. 

Table II 

Fourth Session (10.2.58 to 9.5.58) 

Adjournment Motions 


Received .46 

Admitted.Nil 


Consent witheld— 
by the Speaker ... 46 

(Synopsis of Lok Sabha Debates 4th session of 2nd Lok Sabha, p. 559) 
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The first Adjournment motion permitted to be moved and 
discussed was on lBth February, 1951. It was an interesting case. 
The mover Dr. Latikasuudaram was an independent member 
belonging to the Opposition. On the 17th February two members 
of Lok Sabha, Sri FI. N. Mukherjee and Srn. Renu Chakravorti gave 
notice of an adjournment motion to discuss the situation arising out 
of the use of police and military forces while a Secondary School 
Teacher's strike was on in Calcutta. The motion was disallowed by 
the Speaker. On the same day a motion f ^r papers made by 
8rj Sundarayya. Sri B. C. Ghose and others on the same subject 
was moved in the ‘Liajya Sabha’ and the Chairman admitted it. 
Dr. Lanka Sundaram, therefore, moved an adjournment of the House 
to discuss the action of the Government m agreeing to the discussion 
in the Upper House and ignoring the L )k Sabha where they are 
ultimately responsible 'Che speaker had to admit that ‘we can 
dispassionately and coolly consider this, because the matter has a 
procedural importance apart from a Cnnstitutunal importance’. 

(Parliamentary Debates, H. P. Report, Vol I, 1934, p. .43) 

The Government was not prepared for the debate. Neither could 
they oppose the admission of the motion. It was an uncomfortable 
scene. The perplexed Piime Minister had to state—‘I cannot really 
understand what is going to bo discarded, I am prepared to discuss 
the conduct of the Government and the. opposition yesterday, because 
it all hangs together ; it cannot be separated. But if you- are of the 
opinion it should be discus.se 1, we are prepared to abide by your 
wishes in this matter completely’ (Parliamentary Debates, H. P. 
Report, Vol. J, J954, p. 210) The ‘adjournment motion’ was almost 
a censure on the Government for the way thoy acted in the Upper 
House., After the debate a Division was pressed and the motion was 
lost by 66 votes to 259. 

Discussions on Matters of Urgent Public Importance 

Apart from ‘Questions’ and ‘Adjournment Motions’ there are two 
other devices which the opposition utilise for discussion of urgent 
matters. These are ‘Half an Hour Discussion* and ‘Discussions on 
matters of urgent public importance for short duration*. While 
disscussing these procedures, Mr. Morris-Jones observes—“A procedural 
peculiarity (by House of Commons standards)' of the ‘Half an Hour 
discussion* is that there is no specific motion before the House and 
there is no decision or vote to be taken at the end. The same is also 
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true of another form of Discussion recently introduced. ... In 1953 
the Deputy Speaker held a Conference with the leaders of various 
parties and groups and an agreed procedure was arrived at for 
‘Discussions on matters of urgent public importance’. The procedure is 
similar to that for the Hall' an Hour Discussions except that no notice 
is required, no particular day is allotted and the time allowed may he up 
to two and half horns.” 

—(Morris-Jones, Parliament in India, p. 228) 
That these devices, particularly, the ‘ discussions on urgent 
matters ’ have now become almost regular features of Lok Sabha can 
be seen from the following table : 


4th Session 

(10.g.58 to 9.5.58) 

No. of Sittings = Of 

No. of matters of urgent 
public importance to which 
attention of Minister was 
called and statements were 
made or laid by Minister = 28. 


It may also he mentioned 
that 50% of these matters 
were raised by the ‘Opposi¬ 
tion and Independents’. 


7th Session 

(9.2.59 to 9.5.59)' 

No. of Sittings = 05 

No. of matters of urgent, 
public importance to which 
attention of Minister was 
called and statements were 
made or laid by Minister = 19. 


Opposition and Debates and Discussions 


Debates and discussions are other instruments through which 
the Opposition criticise Government’s policy... Debates also give 
opportunities to the opposition to place alternative programmes 
before the people. Just after the President’s address to the Joint 
Session of the Parliament and during the period of the Budget, 
the Opposition get a chance to review the whole policy of the 
Government. Every aspect of the country’s administration comes 
there under the searching fire of the Opposition. On other occasions 
members generally have to confine themselves on the specific issues 
on which the debates are held. The choice and timing of the topic, 
the array of facts at the disposal of the members and the sharpness 
of the argument and lastly the vigilance and the tact with which the 
debate is conducted make it interesting, lively and impressive. Of 
course, being minority, there is a rare occasion when a motion moved 
by an opposition member gets a chance to be accepted by the House, 
li-aoiep-ym-ix 
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Bat the ruling party cannot forthwith reject all the motions and 
suggestions moved by the opposition. That will be complete negation 
of democracy. In spite of this numerical superiority the ruling party 
have to bow down before the forceful argument of the opposition. 
They are also being forced to admit their shortcomings and mistakes. 
The following instances will show how opposition have functioned in 
this respect. 

Snow Pace of Land Deforms 

On December 19, Mr. C. Panigrahi, a Communist member, 
moved a motion that a Committee be formed from Lok Sabha members 
to review the progress of land reforms in the country. A debate 
followed thereafter. Statesman writes : “During the debate on a 
Communist member’s resolution in the Lok Sabha, Congressmen 
vied with the Opposition in expressing dissatisfaction with slow pace 
of land reforms. At the end of the discussions Mr. G. L Nauda 
announced his intention to set up soon a Planning Commission 
‘panel’ on land reforms and agreed to associate M.P.’s with it. The 
mover being satisfied with the Minister’s statement withdrew his 
resolution.’’— (Statesman, ‘20. 12. 5h.) 

Deterioration of Indian Sport 

On "February 19, 1959, the Lok Sabha debated for 2A hours an 
opposition motion on sport. The motion was tabled by Prof. Hiren 
Mukheijee, Sri T. B. Vittal Pao and Mrs. Parvati N. Krishnan all 
belonging to the Communist Group. The motion stated : “The House 
expresses its concern at the deterioration of the standard of sport in 
the country, especially of cricket, and urges the Government to take 
steps to improve the quality of Indian alhleties,” 

. During discussion “members criticised the fall in the standard of 
sport in the country, which, they said, was reflected in the defeat 
of the Indian teams in international games They particularly drew 
attention to the recent defeats sustained by India at the hands of 
the West Indies Cricket team and said there was something wrong 
with Indian Cricket.” 

The Minister of Education Dr. Srirnali had to state that none 

C 

could deny the existence of cliques in Indian sports administration, 
that public funds were being misused and that right people were not 
selected to represent India in international games. He assured the 
House that the Government would take steps to see that if any 
organisation misused public funds their grants would be stopped. He also 
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said that Government could not be indifferent to what was happening 
in sports organisations. On the Minister’s assurance the motion was 
thereafter withdrawn.—( Statesman, 21. 2. 59?) 

This debate reveals that even on a lighter subject the opposition 
can attract the attention of the Parliament and embarrass the 
Government. 

Jain blamed for Sugar Crisis 

“The Union Food and Agriculture Minister, Mr. A. P. Jain faced 
a hostile House to-day when the Lok Sabha had a three-hour debate 
on the rise in Sugar prices and widespread profiteering by millowners 
and traders.’’ 

The motion which was tabled by Mr. Khuswant Rai (P.S.P.) 
and six others expressed concern at the policy of Sugar distribution 
and urged the Government to take suitable steps to check the rise 
in prices. Members from all sections of the House, including 
Congressmen, alleged t hat there were enough stocks in the country 
and tho artificial scarcity had been created by mishandling of the 
situation. Some of them even demanded the Minister's resignation. 

Sri Jain in liis reply admitted widespread profiteering by Mill- 
owners, wholesalers and retailers. He also announced that utmost 
effort would be made by the Government to minimise export of 
sugar. After the debate an amendment asking the Government to 
take whatever steps necessary to check the rise in pricos was adopted.” 
—( Statesman , 15. 8. 59.) 

These arc some of tho instances where (he Government have 
been outweighed by the convincing arguments of the opposition and 
have to accept their suggestions, of course, in modified forms. In 
this connection we remember that two important cabinet Ministers 
Sri T. T. Ivrishnamachari and Sri A. P. Jain bad to resign due to 
widespread resentment against the policies pursued by their respective 
ministries. It has to be admitted that to a large extent the 
opposition had an important contribution in exposing the failures of 
these ministries. 

Prime Minister Nehru while replying the L I.C. debate on 
20.2.58 in the Lok Sahha admitted : “It was broadly correct to say 
that the Minister must take full responsibility for the acts of his 
subordinates. So far as the present instance was concerned, the 
Minister did take the responsibility and he was no longer a minister.” 
—(Lok Sabha Debates, Synopsis 4th. Session of 2nd Lok Sabha, 
p. 67.) 
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Opposition and Walk-outs 

Opposition sometimes stage walk-outs against the ruling of the 
Speaker which they consider unjust or against the cold and unsym¬ 
pathetic attitude of a minister who refuses to accept the minimum 
demand of the opposite party. It can be well understood that 
‘ walk-out ’ is not a routine device. It is an unusual and rare 
measure. Sometimes a walk-out reveals the vehemence with 
which the opposition fights an issue and also its aftermath, i.c. 
their helplessness to get it implemented due to the obdurate 
policy of a ruling party having absolute majority in the House. By 
adopting this procedure the opposition try to forces the entire attention 
of the counLry on the issue and the policy of the ruling party side 
by side. An important example of a walk-out is given below : — 

Opposition M.P’.s Walk-out of .Lok Sabha 

“On 3rd September, 1958, opposition members shouting ‘the 
Food Minister must resign’ walked out of the Lok Sabha when the 
Speaker refused to admit a- sheaf of adjournment motions on scarcity 
conditions in U.P. Opposition speakers argued that the Centre was 
responsible since the supply and distribution of food came under its 

jurisdiction.Mr. Jain was repeatedly heckled as he sought 

to convince the House that the Centre was not constitutionally respon¬ 
sible for food supplies. The speaker ruled that food was primarily 
a state responsibility and the motions were therefore inadmissible.” 

—(Statesman, 4th September, 1958.) 

Conclusion 

We were so long examining the role of the Opposition in the 
Indian Lok Sabha. We observed that even though numerically 
weak, the opposition utilised with tact and vigilance the different 
devices to ventilate the grievances of the people as also to expose the 
failings and misdeeds of a Government running with a mammoth party 
structure. And while making a critical estimate of the role of the 
opposition it has to be admitted that the opposition is active, vigilant 
and alert. As has been observed by Prof. A. B. Lai : “The opposition 
in the Indian Parliament is small and divided, but it is alert and 
vocal and it has done its work well. Only it cannot hold out the 
threat of an alternative Government. It cannot force a dissolution.” 

(A. B. Lai, The Indian Parliament, pp. xix-xx). 

Sii A soke Mehta, a leading member of the opposition, has assign¬ 
ed a minimum role for the opposition : ”i believe that while periodi- 
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cally alternatives have to be explored, the main function of the 
Opposition is to exercise vigilance.” (Asoke Mehta, The Opposition 
in New States: from the Indian Journal of Political Science, 
Vol. XX, No. I). 

Judging by this test it may be rightly stated that the opposition 
though not sufficiently strong and organised, has fully justified its 
existence. 

The contributions made by the opposition during these years in 
making our Parliamentary democracy a success, are not also insigni¬ 
ficant. The impressive record that has been achieved by the Lok 
Sabha as a Parliamentary institution is largely due to the co-operation 
extended by the opposition in this behalf. In this connection the 
remarks made by the Speaker is interesting While reviewing the work 
of the first Lok Sabha the Speaker observed . “The Opposition usually 
functions through criticising the opposing proposals of the majority 
party and it is normal to all Parliaments. Rut, it is given only to 
few Parliaments to rise above party considerations in dealing with 
great issues of national and foreign policy It is a matter of gratifica¬ 
tion that the parties in the first Parliament, of India have on many 
occasions subordinated their party considerations to the interest of 
Ihe nation at large, particularly while debating questions of parlia- 
mentary procedure, foreign policy and constitutional amendments.” 

(Lok Sabha Debates, Vol. I, p. 1283 ; 28. 3. 57). 

Although there is appreciation for the work done by the opposi¬ 
tion there is much scope for its improvement. The task of the hour 
is to build a strong and healthy democratic opposition—an opposition 
which is ready to assume power and challenge to the existing autho¬ 
rity. And of course such an opposition can never be built without a 
conscious and responsive public opinion. Only then a permanent 
guarantee can be secured for our democracy. 



‘MAN AND SOCIETY” 


Sm. Padma Sanyal, M.A., 

Research Student, Calcutta University 

I 

To-day we see man on his onward march of progress and civiliza¬ 
tion. He seems to dominate over earth and nature. Tn him, we see 
the superb development of intellect. He makes wonderful scientific 
devices—tries to send Sputniks to the vast and eternal emptiness, tries 
to make inter-planetary movement etc ; and on the other hand, he 
produces superb pieces of art, architecture and literature. He tries 
to bring about a revolution in the animate as well as in the inanimate 
world. We do not observe all these in the cases of lower animals 
who only eat and drink and sleep and live aimless lives as if to prove 
that they are mere animals and nothing else. But we see such 
all-round development in the case of man, who is born and nurtured 
in the lap of society. In some cases of lower animals, of course, we 
see some vague forms of social lives, but that is quite different from 
that of man. The case of man is very peculiar. He lives in constant 
co-operation and interaction with the others of his kind as well as with 
nature. He cannot live an isolated and aimless life and such a man 
without society is even inconceivable. Aristotle says that such a 
being must be “either a beast or a god”. Man and society—these two 
terms are so intertwined that it is impossible for us to think of the 
one without the other. If we imagine society as a big mansion, the 
individuals must be thought of as the units—the bricks. Hence the 
question which strikes the minds of the moral philosophers as well as 
of the sociologists, is : What exactly is the relation between man 
and his society?. 

Two well-known theories which have been particularly influential 
in the history of Western social thought are the “Social Contract*’ 
theory and “Social Organismic” theory, which try* to answer the 
question in their own peculiar ways. Tbe “Social Contract” theorists 
hold the absolute independence of man of society, while the “Social 
Organismic” theorists hold the absolute dependence of man on his 
society. 
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II 

The “Social Contract” theorists say that there is no essential 
connection between man and society. Rousseau says that “man is 
born free”, i.c.., independent of the laws, habits and customs of 
society. Heuoe in the opinions of these thinkers, man is independent 
of society—he rather creates society later on for the sake of expediency 
i.e.., in order to protect himself against his miserable and insecure 
primitive condition, which was one of constant conflict and strife and 
the consequent rational desire for peace. If we study the history of 
Western social thought, we can see how tremendously it influenced 
the minds of the Western social thinkers. 

Since at least 5th Century R. C., some philosophers regarded 
society as “a contrivance deliberately set up by men for certain ends”. 
In the 7th century, Thomas Hobbes and some other thinkers took 
society to be a means for the protection of men against the eonsquences 
of their “untrammelled nature”. Economic philosophers like Adam 
Smith and others have taken society as an artificial device for “mutual 
economy”. Again, the 18th century individualists maintained that man 
was born “free and equal” in his state of nature, but that they establi¬ 
shed a social contract in order to set up social conveniences of order 
and protection. All these views regard society is based on some con¬ 
tract between individuals. 

Ill 

The other one, the “Social Organismic” theory strikes the problem 
from entirely the opposite direction. Tt views society as a kind of 
“biological system, a greater organism, alike in its structure and its 
functions, exhibiting the same kind of unity as the individual organism 
and subject to similar laws of development, maturation, and decline. 
Society’s cells are individual person-, its organs and systenls are 
associations and institutions.”* This Organismic theory occurred 
very early to reflective minds and it finds its way into contemporary 
thinking on many levels. 

The early sociologist, Comte, holds that the unity of society and 
the participation of individuals within it can he thought of in terms 
of organism. ’ Others say that society passes through the organic 
process of births, youth, maturity, old age and death. 

In Plato’s Republic, and in the Hegelian school of Political 
Philosophy, we meet another peculiar theory that regard society not 

* Mftolvor A Page, Society, P, 43, 
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as a greater body but as an “inclusive mind”—a mind common to 
its individuals. McDougall speaks of the reality of a “group mind”. 
Thus we see that according to this theory, there is an absolute depen¬ 
dence of man on his society. 

IV 

Both these theories are very well known to us. But if we closely 
study them, we see that both of them roam in the oxtremities aud 
that what we can say best of them is that they give quite misleading 
answers. They do not take the problem in its totality. They bring 
either this side or that side of the problem to light and keep another 
side of it in complete darkness. Henco if we take either of these 
theories as a correct, answer, we do injustice to the problem itself. 

V 

If we say with the “Social Contract’’ theorists that man is 
independent of society, we do injustice to the social nature of 
man. Society is part and parcel of man’s individuality, and we 
cannot do away with society. Even if he leaves society and goes 
alone into a desert island, he takes with him a mind formed in 
society, and how can he depart from it? The development of human 
personality is a case of social suggestion, no doubt. 

It was a fancy with the older individualistic writers to liken the 
soul of the newly-born babe to a piece of blank paper, a ‘ tabula-rasa * 
as Jjocke said, upon which anything might be written by means of 
education. In his advance, man passes through different social insti¬ 
tutions and “speech, reading, writing, the elements of correct personal 
deportment in the family, in the school, in the social gathering etc., 
those are impressed upon him’’. Everyone should admit the fact 
that the child does actually begin without many acts of skill 
which he acquires later on through his intercourse with his associates 
and from his teachers, and that, he learns only those acts which are 
already possessed by society. Of course, we should not deny the 
fact that, the individual, on his part, must possess brain, he must 
have the organs of sense and other organic equipments and that he 
must be teachable. The store of accomplished activities, forms, 
patterns, organizations, etc., of society have tremendous influence 
upon the growth of human personality. “It is only through a social 
development’’, says Charles Horton Cooley, “that mankind has 
emerged from animal bondage into that organic freedom, Wonderful, 
though far from' complete, that we now enjoy.*’ The child, by 
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selecting and assimilating the great number and varieties of social 
iufluences, may become, within the vague limits set by the general 
state of his society, the best that he is vertually fitted to become. 
Hence we see that, “society is more than the necessary environ¬ 
ment . . . our relation to the social heritage is more intimate than 
that of the seed to the earth in which it grows. We are born to 
a society, the processes of which determine our heredity and parts 
of which become in time our internal mental equipment—not merely 
an external possession . . . Society both liberates and limits our 
potentialities as individuals not only by affording definite opportunities 
and stimulations, not only by placing upon us definite restraints and 
interferences but also subtly and imperceptibly by moulding our 
attitudes, our beliefs, our morals and our ideals.”* 

In every sphere of human progress, society exerts her influence. 
Even in moral sphere, man is indebted to society. As Dr. Sidgwick 
points out, ‘‘We only know the individual as a member of some 
society. What we call his virtues, are chiefly exhibited in his dealings 
with his fellows and his most prominent pleasures are derived from 
intercourse with them. Thus it is a paradox to maintain that man's 
highest good is independent of his social relations, or of the consti¬ 
tution and condition of the community of which he forms a part”. 

Again Charles Ilorton Cooley says, “A child comes into the 
world with an outfit of vague tcpdencies, for all definite unfolding 
of which he is dependent upon social condition. If cast away alone, 
on a desert island, he would, supposing he succeeded in living at all, 
never attain a real humanity, would never know speech, or social 
sentiment or any complex thought”. This point is very well justified 
by certain factual evidences of which “the famous case of Kaspar 
Hauser is peculiarly significant, because this ill-starred youth was 
in all probability bereft of all human contacts through political 
machinations and therefore his condition when found could not be 
attributed to a defect of innate mentality. When Hauser, at the age 
of seventeen wandered into the city of Nuremberg in 1828, he could 
hardly walk, had the mind of an infant, and could mutter only a 
meaningless phrase or two. S >ciologically it is noteworthy that 
Kaspar mistook inanimate objects for living beings. And when he 
was killed five years later, the post mortem revealed the brain develop¬ 
ment to be subnormal. The denial of society to Kaspar Hauser 
was a denial to him also of human nature itself." t 

* Ibid., p. 47. 

+ Ibid., pp. 44-45- 
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Hence the influence of society on individuals can never be 
denied. R. M. Maclver rejects the “Social Contract'’ theory on the 
ground that it is an erroneous assumption that human beings are 
or could become human beings apart from or outside of society. It 
can be possible only when we overlook the fact that man and society 
are inseparable. Neither has a priority in the history of human 
development. It fails to recognize the social nature of man, and 
fails in its attempt to give us the answer regarding the question of 
the relation between individual and society. 

VI 

Of course, the Organismic theory also cannot be taken as satis¬ 
factory. Of ibis theory also we can merely say that it is also led to 
the same direction—The same failure as the “Social Contract’’ theory. 
The very conception “Social Organism’’ is misleading. Because 
there are certain fundamental distinctions that lie between the 
conception of a living organism and that of a social system. 

In a physical organism, the members or organs have no in¬ 
dependent lives of their own They have no existence apart from 
the organism and that they exist only as a means and not as an 
end. An individual, on the other hand, is a self-conscious being 
having a relatively independent personal existence of his own. He is 
not only a means but an end in himself as well. We may rather 
say with J. S. Mackenzie that, “A society is a living thing in the 
sense that it is not a mere mechanical device, as the conception of 
a contract tends to suggest but rather a natural growth. But a 
natural organism cannot add a cubit to its 6tature, nor can it make 
any radical change in the disposition of its parts. A society may 
transform itself out of all knowledge, may dissolve itself and be born 
again. If it grows it does not necessarily decay. It may renew its 
youth like the eagle or rather like the fabled phoenix. It is an 
organism, it is an organism of organisms, each one of which, has a life 
of its own.”* 

Maclver and Page point out another weak point of the Organismic 
theory. They say, “The individuals do not belong to society as the 
cells ‘belong’ to the organism. The only centres (i of activity, of 
feeling, of function, of purpose that we know are individual selves. 
The only society we know is one in which these selves are bound toge¬ 
ther through time and space by the relations of each to each which 

* J. 9. Mackenzie, Outlines of Social Philosophy, p. 50. 
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they themselves create or inherit.” Herbert Spencer, who is an 
exponent of the Organismic theory of the relation between individuals 
and soeiety, shows another difference between the living organism and 
the social system when he says that society has no “common 
sensorium”, no central orgao of perception or thought. It is only 
individuals who think and feel. So it is misleading to apply the 
conception of organism in the case of social system. 

Again, it is a great mistake on the part of the Organisrnic theorists 
that they fail to do justice to the individuality of man. It is entirely 
an erroneous assumption that it is only society that lives and breathes 
in its individuals, and that the consciousness of the individuals are 
nothing but the manifestation of the social consciousness in and 
through them. It is rather better to say that the individuals themselves 
are real self-conscious beings and that it is only through them that 
society lives and thrives. 

Some thinkers like Bengamene Kidd have made a similar mistake, 
though from an opposite direction when they say that man should be 
subordinated to society, or who like tiie followers of the philosopher 
Hegel suggest that society itself has a value beyond the service which 
it renders to its members. 

It is sometimes told that common men may be the product of 
society but great men, heroes or the men of genius are independent of 
their time and society. They themselves seem to make societies and 
times in which they live instead of being made by them. As Professor 
Muirhead says, “They stand out in solitary independence of the society 
in the midst of which they are born. If they have not made them¬ 
selves, they seem to have been made by God and to owe little or 
nothing to their environment. Caesar, Charlemagne, Napoleon may 
thus be proved to have been makers of their social environment instead 
of having been made by them.”* 

This, also, is an exaggerated statement as well. Of course, the 
great men can, no doubt, be endowed by nature with potentialities 
greater than those of common individuals but we must say that they- 
also require the help of society for the unfoldment and development of 
those potentialities. They too, as Hegel says, have to suck “at the 
breast of universal ethos”. Without society, without th<* support of 
the social heritage, the individual personality does not and cannot 
come into being. 

The “Social Organismic’,’ theory overemphasises the predominance 
of society on man and does injustice to man's individuality just as the 


* Elements of Ethics, p. ISO. 
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“Social Contract" theory does injustice to the social nature of man. 
Thus we see that both of these theories are opposite and misleading 
and neither can be taken as a satisfactory answer to the basic question 
of sociology. 

We must rather say that man is man and society is society. They 
are two individual existents but are certainly inseparable and inter¬ 
connected. We can neither say that originally man was without a 
society or that he was born on a piece of land without any connection 
with tbe others around him ; without any bondage to others, which is 
quite impossible, because of the fact that even if we leave aside the 
consideration of other people around him, we must admit the fact that 
he was born as a member of some family and bears a dose relation to 
it and we all know that family forms the basis of man’s social life. 
If we study man’s morality in evolutionary series, we see that moral 
sense begins from the fellow-feelings of man and that even at the 
lowest grades of human progress there were family, clan, tribe etc. 
Hence we see that man without society is inconceivable. 

Nor again, can we say that man has no independent existence of 
his own and that he lives merely as organs of the social organism. 
This also is not the case. For he is born as an individual man—he has 
his own individuality—his own personality—but he is one who is born 
and nurtured in the lap of society, and too has to be suckled at the 
breast of universal ethos. Hence we should better say that both man 
and society are necessary factors to each other. Without the one, the 
other cannot be thought of. Neither is society a later creation of man, 
nor man mere organs of the social organism, they are individual exis¬ 
tents but are interconnected to each other. Society is dependent on 
individuals as individuals are dependent on society. “It is only in the 
light of their struggles, their interests, their aspirations, their hopes 
and their fears that we can assign any function and any goal to 
society and conversely, it is only because they are part of society that 
individuals are endowed with interest, with aspirations, with goals. 
It is only in society that human nature can thrive. The relationship 
between individuals and society is not one sided, both are essential 
for the comprehension of either." * 


* MacTver and Page, Society, p. 48, 



IMITATION IN INDIAN AESTHETICS 


Dayamay Mukhekji 
Chandernagar College. 

[In this brief note, Borne of the findings of the Indian theorists 
are restated in the light of the Greek theory of Imitation. It is 
shown that (I) Drama, Painting and Poetry were regarded in India 
as the chief modes of representative art. (2) Of these drama was 
the most popular and developed form. It was defined as a mimicry 
of the actions and conduct of people. (3) Rasa theory is not sui 
generis applicable to drama only but it takes cognizance of other 
modes of imitative arts. (4) Apprehension of rasa in imitative arts 
has been explained either as a process of mental ascription or a process 
akin to inference]. 

The Greek prophet of beauty reinforced his most formidable 
assault on poetry and the representative arts with the theory of 
Imitation—Art imitates Nature. This theory, however, remained to 
serve as the starting point of aesthetic enquiry in the West and 
subsequent writers have, as shown by Abercrombie, 1 tried to explain 
the several implications of this theory We may notice glimpses of a 
similar nature in India from the earliest times 2 and Das Gupta has 
collected some instances with an illuminating remark in bis 

cwwfc »npi tow apufro cfcre afo 
to «'sfatfo jfrro atofa i Jim 

CTOTO ft** fro ’StTOT TOl vfini 5CT I Cflfaro 
CTT&ts/fc TOftstc? 

CTOt^ltC^ mimesis C 5 ? C*S * 

Falling in almost a line with the Greek masters Bbarata defines 
drama as a ‘mimicry of actions and conduct of people, which is rich 
in various emotions, and which depicts different situations. This 
will relate to actions of men good, bad and indifferent*. It is also 
described as & ‘mimicry of the exploits of Gods, Asuras, Kings as 

* L. Abercrombie—Principles of Criticiim, Ch. IV. / 

* t.g. Om filp&ni fopaanti dovaSilp&ni, etca&m vai iilpiu&mauukrtiriha tilpamadbi- 
gamvate. Aiiareya Bifthmapa. 

* S. Da* G-upta—K&vy&loka. P. 62. De is not happy over this introspective attitude. 
Cl. "The Indian theorists have almost neglected perhaps the moat important part of their 
task tit. a definition of the nature of the subject of a poem as a pmduet of the mind of the 
^etthis problem Is the main issue of the Western Aesthetics. Inter, to Vakroktijrvjtam. 
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well aa of householders' 4 . Bharata deals with Plot, Diction and 
other allied subjects like Aristotle for the Niityasastra was composed 
for the playwrights as well as the producers of plays.* But later on 
the emphasis was shifted from vastu (object) to bhdva (emotion) and 
rasa (sentiment) and the notion of imitation, which is primarily 
based on an evaluation of vastu, did not assume the shape of a clearly 
formulated philosophical doctrine, instead Bharata’s sutra occupied the 
prime position in Indian aesthetics. 

Bharata’s enunciation of rasanispatli, how rasa arises, is indeed 
too cryptic, the Keywords samyoga and nispatti have to be properly 
explained and the concept of sthdyi bhava has to be fitted in its 
relation to bibhdva, anubhdva and Samcdri. Later on in the exposi¬ 
tion of Bharata’s sutra however traces of the notion of imitation 
again recurs. In the Basagangfidhara a ninefold exposition is offered 
but Mainmata refers to the views of four philosophers, Lollata, 
Samkuka, Bhattanayaka and Abhinavagupta, all of whom have 
explored the psychology of aesthetic experience with consummate 
skill, ingenunity and subtelity.* We are however concerned chiefly 
with the view of the first two as the chief exponents of imitation for 
the other two have gone deeper into the problem of aesthetic experi¬ 
ence apart from any notion of imitation. Both Lollata and Samkuka 
posit drama as a mode of imitation and endeavour to explain why 
imitative art is agreeable. 

In imitative art it is not the object that gives pleasure but, as 
iB well known, pleasure follows from aesthetic semblance. As we find 
stated in one of the passages from Aristotle, ‘It is not the object which 
gives pleasure, but inference takes place that ‘This is That’, so that 
an exercise of intelligence is brought about 7 . This exercise of 
intelligence is described as a process of mental ascription by Lollata 
and a process akin to inference by Samkuka (whose views iu essence 
are given below*), 

* NS i, 111-112, 120 (r. by M. Ghrsb. See Ghosh, P. XLITT-XLTV. 

s Cl. Abh on N.8. XV, 2. Vaci yatoa«tu Kartavyah-KavinS nirmSpakSle, natena 
prayogakale. 

• See V. Bhatfac&rya—Sahlty-amimUrpsa (or a clear and concise presentation of the 

different interpretations of the sutra. Ghosh translates the sutra thus—“The sentiment Is 
produced from a combination of Determinants, Consequents and Transitory states. Ghosh 
adds this note—The N.S. nowhere explains the terms aomyoga aod nispatti of this definition 
and does net include athyiibhava in it. Hence the theory of rasa has come to be interpreted 
differently in later times. N.B. P.106. , ... 

1 Rbet. <rioted by Bosanqnet. Hist, of Esthetic p. 68. 

8 C/. Iiollttta as interpreted by Pradipa—Nate tu tulyarupatanusBndhftna battd&to* 
pystn&pah s&mijikinSip cam&tk&rabetub- Samkfika’s theory ie explained os the an* fogy of 
the painted horse, ifcfop* <J*t1 CTOT <PI I (nfeTfo) Nftgerf* takes 

Ala process as vikalpa Cf. Idamava Pfttafijalanftm vikalp&tsmskarp jfianam.' Sabffajfi*®* 
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Bharata’s sutra is the pivot round which the rasa system evolves 
and the rasa theory is inextricably linked with 'dramatic representa¬ 
tion. The other modes of representation have not at all been 
focussed for discussion in connection with the exposition of the 
rasa theory. In fact rasa theory has been extended in judging 
the other arte, especially Kavya by later theorists. The question 
may, therefore, legitimately arise as to whether the rasa 
theory is applicable sin generis to drama alone, or whether 
it is applicable, because of the principles being so general and 
the arts being so akin, to all inodes of imitation. Das Gupta has 
probed into this question, and has come to the conclusion that rasa 
though primarily the province of drama has been extended to other arts 
as well 9 . As a medium for rasa delineation drama was regarded 
superior to Kavya, its appeal is more general, as it employs a visible 
medium. 10 But the other forms of art are also suitable for rasa, only 
Santa rasa according to some theoriests was not thought suitable 
drama. 

In fact the Indian theorists regarded poetry, drama and 
painting as the chief modes of representative art and of these 
drama was the most developed and popular form ; rasa has there¬ 
fore been explained with reference to dramatic representation. 
In this connection we are tempted to push our investigation furtbur to 
an oft quoted passage in the* Mahabhasyam, which in our judg¬ 
ment, fills up a lacuna in Indian aesthetic speculations, for in this 
passage we find, drama, poetry and painting clearly mentioned as the 
three modes of representative art. The passage is quoted below in 
extenso on account of its importance 11 . 


upali vastusunya vikalpa iti tat &utrftt. (Y 8 .T. 9) ud. P. 92 ‘Vikalpa’ observes Das 
Gupta‘is tbe existence of abstract imagination on the basis of language symbols ..Vikalpa, 
which is imagination pure and simple is without touch with reality, It only gives a 
fictious data, in which knowledge is ol the form ‘I imagine the blue' and not ‘I ftel the blue’. 
Y,S. p. 27. 8 *unpradayaprakasinr on K Pr. Explains the ‘anumana’ or inference bare 
involved thus ‘anyo hi anumiyama no'rthah anum&pakalid, apfirvalaya Iiiigaviviktatay&- 
parokgstaya sadhyataya ca pratiyate Ayantu bibhav&JipratTtisamakalataya purasphurattaya 
BiddhatayS ca pratiyate. (K.Pr T. 8 .S. Ed cb iv). 

* S. Das Gupta—Kiivy&Ioka P. 62 s.q. 

10 of. KSvye tu gugftlaipkS.ra , nanobara4abd3rthaiSarrre lokotfarerasaprana&pake hrdaya- 
oamvldavaiat nimagnak&rik& t&vad bhavmi ciiiavfttih. Kintu sarvasya piatyakgaeakg&t 
kara-kalpi tatra na dhlrudeti’ Abb on N.S.T, 107 . 

u As in Mafi’Uja P. 240-247. Iha tu Katbam vartarnauata? Kamsarp gh&tayati 
Balim bandbayatl ti cirahate oa Karpse eirabrddha ca Balsa? Atrapi yuktaiva, Katham? 
Ye tSvadete ganbbikSr nama ete praiyaksam kamsarp gh&tayanti Bilim bandha 
yanti. Citre$u katbam? Citre?vapti udgurpanipatitSsca prahftri dfayante kaipsasya 
kffnasya ca. Granthikesu kathara? Yatra fobdagranthagadamitram lak?yate? Te'ip 
teaamutpatliprabbfty&bin&bin&s'ad fddhirvySca'ssiflab sato buddhivigay&n prakiSayanti. 

N&geda comments on the last sentence—t&ni kathayanto grsnthikah svabu IdhivigSn 
Sato vidyara&oan karps&din prakaiSayanti stroffbuddhau samarpayanti. cj. Sabopahita 
roparpstu buddhervijayat&n gal&n pratyak^amiva karps&din a&dhanatvena manyate 
Vakyapadlya cited by Kaiyate l.c. 
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In accounting for such forms as KamBam ghatayati, Balim ban- 
dhayati, he causes (represents) the slaying of Kamsa or the binding of 
Bali. Patanjali debates the use of present tense in such cases. 
'How can,’ the Bhasyakara asks, ‘the present tense be used in such 
cases as the actual slaying of Karpsa or the binding of Bali took place 
in the remote past? The Bhasyakara then spcifically and separately 
justifies the use of present tense (i) in the case of dramatic represen¬ 
tation by the Saubhikas, the actors ; (ii) in pictorial representation of 
the incidents in characteristic postures and (iii) in the recitals of the 
incidents by the profeseional reciters, the granthickas. The Bhasya¬ 
kara then observes that representations on the stage and canvas have 
the special attribute of conjuring visions of the past by a visible 
concrete medium (this is emphasised by the use of pratyaksa meva). 
But what about the art of poetry? In poetry we have no visible 
medium. Nevertheless, in the art of poetry a world of ideas is created 
by means of the words, where Kamsa and Krsna play their roles, real 
Kamsa and Krsna are resurrected in a world of ideas. 

Patanjali’s passage, as we have quoted from Manjusa is carefully 
commented on by Kaiyata and Nage&i and it is taken as an authority 
for the standpoint of the grammarians, that the import of a word is 
an ideal construction, and not an objective reality. Its metaplysical 
importance might have clouded its importance in aesthetics. 12 

5 * The writer is grateful to his esteemed colleagues Sri P. R. Bhor aod Dr. S. Chatterji 
for their having revised this note. 



NINETY-FIVE YEARS OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION UNDER THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALCUTTA 

S. K» Da, M.A. 

Calcutta University managed and controlled secondary education 
of Bengal for the last 95 years Of these 95 years, for the first 25 
years it controlled secondary education not only of the whole of 
Northern India including the North-Western Frontier Province, the 
Punjab, modern Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh but also of Bihar, Orissa and Assam and beyond the 
frontier of India—Burma and Ceylon. 

English Education Before the Establishment op the 

University 

With the establishment of the University of Calcutta in 1857, 
secondary education in a regular and systematic form began in India ; 
but it would be a mistake to think that English education in Bengal 
began with the establishment of the Calcutta University. It began 
long before that. The East India Company received Charter from 
Queen Elizabeth on the .'31st December, 1G00. This Company whose 
original object was only trade and commerce, ultimately became 
victorious in all their struggles with the Portuguese, Dutch and the 
French rivals, and with the victory in the battle of Plassey (1757) an 
empire in India was truly laid which was legalised with Emperor 
Shah Alatn's grant of the Dewany of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to 
the EaBt India Company (17G5J. In 1835 the commercial activities 
of the Company were finally closed down, and then it became a 
political power and continued to make conquests on behalf of the 
mother country. In this period and even earlier than this (1600-1765) 
the Company tried to foster some evangelical as well as educational 
activities among the natives. Dr. N. N. Law in his “Promotion of 
Learning in In^ia by Early European Settlers” mentions, how the 
Company tried to propagate the Gospel among the Indians and give 
them such education as would fit them to “carry out effectively the 
purpose for which they were enlisted,” and how an Indian youth 
was taken to England for education in Christian doctrine and con¬ 
verted there to Christianity as Peter by King James I. But whether 

18—2018P—VIII-IX „ 
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this kind of sporadic attempt of education and proselytising activities 
of the East India Company may be called educational enterprise is a 
different question. But this is true that long before the establishment 
of the Calcutta University, people of Bengal learnt English as a 
language. 

The Charter Act of the Company was renewed in 1698 and it 
directed the Company to maintain schools, wherever necessary, in 
their factories and garrisons “to instruct the gentoos that shall be the 
servants or slaves of the Company or of their agents in the Protestant 
religion’’ (cf. Sir C. Ubert : Government of India). In accordance 
with the Missionary clause of the Charter Act of 1698, Chaplains 
were appointed in all the Presidency towns to look after the education 
of the Christian as well as Anglo-Indian children of the Company’s 
servants. Chaplain Bellary of Calcutta founded a charity school 
sometime between 17*20 and 173.1. 

After 1765, when the Company be< ame a real political power and 
bad consolidated its position, it changed its educational policy. Now 
instead of keeping education confined among the Christian and Anglo- 
Indian children, the Company began to encourage education of the 
children of the soil, by establishing Madrasahs, Muktabs and Path- 
salas to p'acate both the Hindus and the Muslims. 

Missionary Enterprise 

• 

The Christian missionaries did not lag behind. They also estab¬ 
lished schools. The work of the Serampore Trio—Dr. William Carey, 
Ward, and Marshman was very commendable. They conducted 
several schools for boys and girls at Serampore, Calcutta and other 
places. The London Missionary Society also did excellent educational 
work. “The spontaneous demand for liberal education on the part 
of. the most advanced thinking members of the Hindu community’’ 
continued this way till the Charter Act of the Company came up for 
renewal in 1813. Now questions were raised (a) whether mission¬ 
aries should be allowed to go to India and run educational institu¬ 
tions in the territories of the Company for the spread of Christianity 
among the Indians in the name of the spread of Western education ; 
and ( b) whether the East India Company should accept the respon¬ 
sibility for the education of the Indian people. 

The missionaries scored a victory over the first issue. On tbe 
•23rd June, 1813 a resolution was passed permitting the missionaries 
to carry on their educational activities and on the 2Isfc July, 1813 it 
received the royal assent. The resolution in which the question of 
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desirability or propriety of the Christian missionaries to run educa¬ 
tional institutions was discussed was as follows :— 

“Eesolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee that it is the 
duty of this country to promote the interests and happiness of the 
native inhabitants of the British dominions in India, and that measures 
ought to be adopted as may tend to the introduction among them 
of the useful knowledge and moral improvement. That in furtherance 
of the above objects sufficient facilities should be afforded by law to 
persons desirous of going to, or remaining in, India for the purpose of 
accomplishing those benevolent designs.” (Vide .Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the affairs of the Bast India 
Company (1832, Appendix 1). 

As regards the second issue, stiff opposition came from the Direc¬ 
tors themselves who were unwilling to undertake the financial respon¬ 
sibility that would be required for starting educational institutions. 
But the opponents of the 'mission clause’ which was passed felt the 
necessity of counteracting the missionary influence and therefore they 
moved and carried out a i ©solution as follows :— 

“It shall be lawful for the Governor-General in Council (o direct 

that out of any surplus which may remain of the rents, revenues, and 

profits arising from the said territorial acquisitions, after defraying 

the expenses of the military, civil and commercial establishments and 

paying the interest of the. debt, .in manner hereinafter provided, a 

Bum of not less than one lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart 

and applied lo the revival and improvement of literature, .and 

for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 

among the inhabitants of the British territories in India ; and that 

any schools, public lectures, or other institutions, for the purposes 

aforesaid, which shall be founded at the presidencies of Fort William, 

Fort St. George, or Bombay.in virtue of this act shall be governed 

* 

by such regulations as may from time to time be made by the said 
Governor-General in Council.” 

The Charter Act of 1813 was, therefore, a turning point in the 
history of education in India. The education of the Indian people 
was definitely recognised as a responsibility of the Company by 
this Act. 

The success of the Hindu College (Vidyalaya) founded in 1817 
by the leading Hindus of Calcutta for the education of their children 
in western arts and science and the belief among the missionaries 
that English education would greatly help the conversion of the people 
led them to founff a large number of schools. Alexander Duff gave 
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a fresh impetus to education by this time. The Serampore mission¬ 
aries established a college in 1827. The Oriental Seminary was 
founded by Gourmohan Addy in 1829. A very good school was started 
at Taki by the local Zamindars. 

The Charter Act of the Company was again renewed in 1833. 
From this time the educational activities of the missionaries were 
intensified. 

Seeing the spread of education among the people, narrow-minded 
conservative people of England thought that England was committing 
political suicide, for, this English education would foment political 
discontent among the Indians, and some of them even accused 
Macaulay, a great advocate of Western education, of the greatest 
disservice to England. To this criticism Macaulay replied in the 
House of Commons at the time of the renewal of the Charter Act 
of 1833 .— 

“It may be that the public mind of India may expand under our 
system until it has outgrown that system, that by good government 
we may educate our subjects into a capacity for better government; 
that having become instructed in European knowledge, they may, in 
some future age, demand European institutions. Whether such a day 
will ever come I know not. But never will I attempt to avert or 
retard it. Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest day in English 
History. To have found a great people sunk in the lowest depths of 
slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to have made 
them desirous and capable of all the privileges of citizens, would 
indeed be a title to glory all our own. The sceptre may pass away 
from us. Unforeseen accidents may derange our most profound 
schemes of policy. Victory may be inconstant to our arms. But 
there are triumphs which are followed by no reverse." 

Preliminaries 

In Bengal the number of schools trebled. Six new seminaries 
were established commencing with the city of Patna and Dacca. Six 
more seminaries were established in the beginning of 1836. A network 
of vernacular schools under European supervision was established in 
Bengal. English education spread so rapidly that in 1853 a stage had 
been reached when a comprehensive survey of the whole field of 
education was necessary. The Charter Act was renewed again 
in 1853. At the time of renewal, the House of Commons held a 
thorough enquiry into the educational developments in India. On the 
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basis of this enquiry, the Court of Directors sent down the famous 
Educational Despatch on the 19th July, 1854. The Despatch 
suggested the establishment of Universities. Of course, the proposal 
for establishment of a University at Calcutta was made before this by 
the Council of Education which consisted of F. Millett, James 
Alexander, C. C. Egcrton, Rassatnay Dutt, Prosunno Cooinar Tagore, 
Dr. F, J. Mowat m 1845. “The Council was of opinion that on 
account of the ‘advanced state of education’ in Bengal it was ‘not only 
expedient and advisable’ but a matter of ‘strict justice and necessity’ 
that some mark of distinction should be conferred on the students. 
By this they would be known ‘as persons of liberal education, capable 

of holding high offices under the Government*.The members of 

the Council considered that of all British Universities, the constitution 
of the University of London was most suitable to the needs of India’’ 
(Hundred years of the University of Calcutta). But the proposal was 

negatived by the Court of Directors on the ground that it was 
then premature. 

In a petition to the House of birds in 1852. C. H Cameron, the 
then President of the Council of Education, {-leaded for the establish¬ 
ment of Universities in India with the p nver to giant degrees. A 
similar petition signed by Raja Radhakanta l)eb and others on 
behalf of the British Indian Association was submitted on the 18th 
April, 1853. Rev. Alexander Duff, John Clerk Marshman and C. H. 
Cameron in their evidence before the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords in 1853 pleaded for the immediate establishment of Universities 
in India on the exact model of the University of London. 

The Directors were now ready to reconsider their decision. They 
said : “The rapid spread of liberal education among the natives of India 
since that time, the high attainments shown by the native candidates 
for Government scholarships and by native students in private' institu¬ 
tions, the success of the Medical colleges, and the requirements of an 
increasing European and Anglo-Indian population, have led us to the 
conclusion that the time is now arrived for the establishment of 
universities in India.’’ 

Still the Government of India did not proceed with the University 
Act. It se! up a Committee with Sir James Colvile as President 
to settle the details of the scheme of the University. It was settled 
that the three Universities should resemble each other in their main 
features, and should have the same standard of learning. The 
Committee again was split op in 6 different sub-committees—each 
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with definite function. On July 0, 1855 the different sub-committees 
submitted their reports regarding ruies for examination, qualification 
of candidates, amount of fees to be paid, subjects of examinations and 
names of text books. The sub-committee in Arts recommended for 
substituting the term “Entrance” for “Matriculation” as the latter 
expression was not sufficiently descriptive. 

The University Act If of 1857, was passed by the legislative 
Council and received the Governor-General’s assent on January <4,1857. 
Viscount Canning became the first Chanced >r The first meeting of 
the Senate was held on the 3rd January, 1857 in. which the Vice- 
Chancellor and 22 fellows were present. The Syndicate of the 
University could not function before 1858 so the Provincial Committee, 
consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, Cecil Beadon, the Rev. Joseph 
Mullens, Lieutenant-Colonel Baker, A. Grant and Ramaprasad Roy- 
acted as the executive body in its place. 

Hulks and Regulations 

Rules regarding the holding of examinations were framed as 
follows :— 

The Entrance Examination was to be held in Calcutta ; there 
would be other centres also at Berhampore, Krishnagar, Dacca, 
Chittagong, Cuttack, Bhagalpore, Patna, Benares, Agra, Delhi, 
Bareilly, Ajmere, Lahore and at any other place the Syndicate might 
think proper. A candidate appearing in the Entrance Examination 
should complete his sixteenth year and pay an examination fee of 
five rupees. The subjects for examination were (1) Languages which 
included English and one of the following : Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
Persian, Hebrew, Sanskrit, Bengali, Oriya, Hindi, Urdu and Burmese; 
(2) History and Geography which included outlines of General 
History/outline of Indian History, a general knowledge of Geography, 
a knowledge of the Geography of India; (3) Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy which included Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry 
and elementary knowledge of Mechanics; (4) Natural History which 
included general knowledge of the habits and characteristics of verte- 
brated animals and general economy of vegetation and simple or 
elementary organs of plants. A candidate was to apply either to the 
Registrar at least fourteen days, or to the Secretary to the Local 
Committee of Public Instruction where he would be examined, at 
least two months before the examination, and produce testimony 
that he was sixteen years of age and of good moral character and 
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also give notice in writing of the language in which he desired to be 
examined. A candidate could answer in either of the languages he 
had taken up. On the morning of the fourth Monday, after the 
examination, the Syndicate was to publish a list of successful candi¬ 
dates in two divisions. 


Affiliation 

Immediately after the incorporation of the University, applications 
for affiliation began to come from various schools all over India. 
On the first year, the Provincial Committee granted affiliation to the 
following institutions -Bishop College, the Parental Academy and 
Dove ton College, St. Paul’s School, the Free Church Institutions, 
La Martiniere and the London Missionary Society’s Institutions at 
Bhawanipore, Hooghly College, Dacca College, Krishhagar College, 
Berbarnpore College and Serampore College. (It is to be noted here 
that there was no distinction between a secondary school and a 
college at this stage. One secondary school in Madras was known 
as a University.) 

In 1864-65 the following institutions were affiliated to the Calcutta 
University :—The Church Mission School at Amritsar, the Christ 
Mission School at Cawnpore, the Gauhati High School and Bishop’s 
School at Simla, the Government High School at Cuttack, the Sehore 
School in Central Tndia. In 1868-69, the Chittagong High School, 
the Allahabad High School and the Mussorie High School were 
affiliated. The London Mission School at Mirzapore was affiliated 
in 1872, the Maharaja's School at Patiala in L874, the Government 
High School at Rangoon in J879. 

First Entrance Examination 

The only examination in Arts conducted by the University in the 
first vear was the Entrance Examination. There were two hundred 
and forty-four candidates. Except ten, who came from Delhi College, 
they were all inhabitants of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Fifteen candi¬ 
dates were absent and sixty-seven failed to pass. One hundred and 
fifteen were placed in the first division and fifty-seven in the second. 
(Vide One hpndred years of the University of Calcutta). 

Expenditure 

In 1854-55, the amount spent on education was Rs. 999,898. In 
1855-56, it had risen to Rs. 1,725,664. In 1856-57, it again rose to 
Rs. 2,164,050. An increase from ten to twenty-one lakhs of rupees 
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for education was ‘an amazing evidence of extravagance" to Lord 
Ellenborough. He said, "It was about the cost of two regiments of 
English infantry.” But William Ritchie, the Vice-chancellor, in 
course of his convocation address in 1860 said,— 

"Of all the defences of a State, the surest, the best and the 
cheapest is the education of its people. Educate your people from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayas and a second mutiny of 1857 . . . will 
be impossible.” 

Difficulties ok holding Meetings and Examinations 

The first meeting of the Senate was held on January 3, 
1857, but the University did not have its own buildings until March 
12, 1873. The problem of providing accommodation for the Senators 
was solved very soon but the question of providing accommodation 
for the ever-increasing number of candidates for the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion could not be solved so easily. The number of candidates for 
the Entrance Examination in J857 was 244 and the next year 
the number rose to 1,114. In 1858, the Town Hall not being avail¬ 
able for the purpose of holding examination, the examination 
was held in the upper floor of the Free School Institution. But in the 
subsequent years, as the number of candidates increased, even the 
Town Hall was not sufficient for the purpose, and examinations were 
partly held in the Town Hall and partly in the improvised tents in the 
Maidan. Seeing this sad state of affairs, The Junior Board of Exa¬ 
mination in Arts observed :— 

"We trust that the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate will pardon 
us for observing on this point, that it is unbecoming of the 
dignity of a great University, at the metropolis of this empire, not to 
have a suitable building, under its own management. for the conduct of 
its affairs. The success of this University isni longer a matter of 
speculation, the applications for Entrance are increasing in a ratio that 
we believe has no parallel in the history of the world” (Vide 
Hundred Yeats of the University of Calcutta). 

The Medium of Instruction 

From the very beginning English was the mediutn of instruc¬ 
tion, and it proved a great handicap to the students. If we take 
into consideration the results of the first two years of the Entrance 
Examination, we see the English medium of instruction and examina¬ 
tion was responsible for failure of no less than 76% of the candidates. 
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Because of these poor results the standard of examination had to be 
lowered, and grace marks had to be given in order “to pass every 
student of ordinary ability who has fairly profited by the curriculum of 
the school and college study which he has passed through.” And this 
practice has continued ever since. In a meeting of the Senate of the 
Calcutta University held in .1858 it was resolved that the candidates for 
the Entrance Examination should be allowed to answer questions in 
any living language ; but in a meeting of the Senate, held in 
1861-62 it was resolved that all papers should be answered in English 
unless otherwise specified. T. N. Siqueria in his book ‘‘The Edu¬ 
cation of India” comments: “This had an immediate effect on the 
High Schools though they were still in theory free to teach in English 
or in the Vernacular—and through the High Schools even on the 
Middle English and Middle Vernacular schools ; they all became 
‘Englished* as steps leading to the inevitable University course.” 

Unilateral and Predomin\ntly Academic in Nature 

The secondary school course was too literary and bookish and “too 
exclusively directed to University studies.” An attempt to give it a 
vocational bias and bifurcation of eluv.ation at High School stage was 
recommended for the first time by the Indian Education Commission 
of 1882, but it could not bo given effect to. Certain changes, however, 
were made in (he regulations of the Entrance Examination in 
1858. Now “The provision for oral examination in the Lan¬ 
guages was omitted, and Natural History was deleted from the 
course. Mechanics too was omitted from the paper on Mathe¬ 
matics and Natural Philosophy. For each of the four subjects 
at this examination the maximum marks allotted was 100 and the 
minimum marks for passing were fixed at one-third, for the 
languages, and one-fourth for each o' the other subjects. The 
minimum number of marks for the first division was fixed at 
fifty per cent (vide Hundred years of the University of Calcutta). 

During the years 1858-59, details in the machinery of examin¬ 
ations were also worked out, c.g. in the appointment of examiners, 
general procedure of conducting examinations and the rules for the 
guidance of officers in charge of examination centres. 

In 1868 circulars were issued to the Director of Public Instruction 
and Heads of affiliated colleges requesting them to state whether 
they liked to maintain, modify or abolish altogether the rules 
regarding the age of the candidates of the Entrance Examination. 
In 1869 the Syndicate decided that “any person, wherever he 
should have been educated, might be admitted in December to 
14—2Q16P—VIII-IX _ 
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the Entrance Examination, provided he would be above the age 
of sixteen years on the 1st of March following. In 1879 it was 
decided that the age of each successful candidate for Entrance Ex¬ 
amination should be stated in the certificate issued to him. 

On the 26th January, 1867 the Syndicate expressed the desir¬ 
ability of taking steps to secure the adoption of a uniform system of 
spelling of Indian proper names in the Roman character. In 
1872 it was decided that Natural and Physical Science should be 
introduced in the school curriculum. History and Geography in 
the place of History, and Geometry and Mensuration in the place of 
Geometry were inserted. The rate of fees for the Entrance Ex¬ 
amination was raised from Rs. 5/- to Re. 10/. only. 

Decentralisation of Education 

The question of decentralisation of education which is heard so 
much now-a-days was also raised in those days. Privileges enjoyed by 
Government, schools became an eyesore to many, specially to the 
missionaries. People attracted the attention of the Government to 
that portion of the Despatch of 1854 which stated :— 

“We look forward to the time when any general system of 
education entirely provided by Government may be discontinued, 
with the gradual advance of the system of grant-in-aid, and when 
many of the existing Government institutions, specially those of 
a higher order, may be safely closed, or transferred to the manage 
ment of local bodies under the contiol of and aided by the State.” 
This Doctrine of State-withdrawal was not given effect to ; rather 
between 1858 and 1882 the officials of the Department brought a 
rapid multiplication of Government schools. 

Rev. Mr. Johnston said in this connection :— 

“ The prestige and influence of a school and college, under the 
direct management of the Government, makes competition by private 
enterprise almost impossible on the part of the natives, and extremely 
difficult for any (mission) society, specially in a country like India, 
under a system of paternal despotism ”—(Roper Lethbridge : High 
Education in India.) 

For this tirade of the missionaries fad i an Education Commission 
was appointed in 1882 which reviewed the rate of increase of secondary 
schools and pupils in the period between 1854 and 1882. The 
Commission observed :— 

“ If ever education is to be adequate, it must be national in a 
wider sense than is implied in mere State management ; and must be 
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managed in a great measure by the people themselves ; that the very 
success of (fovernment institutions is itself a bar and discouragement 
to that .local combination and self-reliance which it is primary object 
of the grant-in-aid sjstem, etc.”. The Commission, therefore, 
recommended that the secondary education should, as far as possible, 
be provided on the grant-in-aid basis. 

Sfcondahy Education Expands 


The number of secondary schools in 1853 was 281 and of their 
pupils 33,80L ; in 1882 the number of schools t ad risen to 3,916 and 
of their pupils to lly.759- Before 1882 private enterprise in the field 
of secondary education was almost monopolised by the missionaries 
but after 1882 the number of secondary schools under Indian 
management increased enormously, as these schools charged-the lowest 
fees which suited the pocket of the poor Indian guardians. Education 
expanded but quahty suffered. For, the schools under Indian 
management were mostly ill-equipped, ill-staffed and ill-managed. 
In 1881-82, the number of rchoo's under Indian Managers rose to 582 
and the number of schools under other than Indian Managers was 23 
only in Bengal alone. Other provinces also did not fare bad. 


I’routwe 


No. of schools im lor No. of .schools under other 
Indian Manager! than Indian Managere. 


N. W. Province and Oudh ' 17 
Punjab 2 

Cential Provinces 4 

Assam 25 


104 

118 

9 

45 


It will bo seen that in Bengal the number of schools managed 
directly by Indians far exceeded the number of schools managed by 
others. In Bengal 2,144 candidates appeared at the Entrance 
Examination in 1872 ; 3,000 in JS82 ; 4,317 in .1885 : 6,134 in 1882 ; 
and 6,307 in 1900 {vide T. N. Siqueira : The Education of Indial. 
The rate of expansion of secondary education was rapid undoubtedly, 
si ill a faster expansion of secondary education was felt necessary. 


Dismemberment of the University Begins 


Not only Bengal but India as a whole advanced in education. The 
number of secondary schools sprung up in a large number all over 
northern India. For an affiliating university .it became very difficult 
to supervise so many schools from such a great distance ; moreover, 
there was a great demand for a local University which Government 
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could not stave off any more. So a new University was founded at 
Lahore in 3882. This was the first dismemberment of the limb of the 
Calcutta University. If winter comes, can spring be far behind? 
Soon after North-Western Provinces (Uttar Pradesh; followed the 
suit, and another University was founded at Allahabad in 1887. 
So, many feared that the establishment of two new Universities within 
so short a space would spell disaster to the Calcutta University. 
But the fear was proved idle. Vice-Chancellor, Jones Quail) Pigot in 
his Convocation Address for lb93 said : “ We may congratulate 
ourselves that no such fear need now he felt, and that the demand for 
education in the country, and for the exercise of those powers of 
regulating and testing it which are possessed by an institution such as 
ours, seems destined to increase with every fresh opportunity that 

is afforded for satisfying it.oandidatest and gtaduates are to be 

found from Nagpore and Jubbulpore, from Rangoon and Moulmein, 
from Kandi and Colombo, from Amritsar, Lahore and Delhi, from 

Patiala and Peshwar, Rawalpindi and Indore.We may, without 

exaggeration, affirm that the influence of our University, no doubt 
as an examining body only, but still in that capacity as a regulating 
and controlling one, is real and widespread ”—(vide Hundred Years 
of the University of Calcutta). 

State Interference 

There was an unprecedented expansion of secondary education 
between 3901-02 and 1921-22. Tit* 4 number of secondary schools in 
this period was .VI93 with 022,70 m scholars and most of these schools 
were under the jurisdiction of the Calcutta University. Expenditure 
on education from public as well as private sources greatly increased. 
It was Ks. 403 lakhs only in 1901-02 but in 1921-22 it rose to Rs. 1,837 
lakhs. Prior to 1902 state played a minor role in education, and there 
was almost no interference. The Slate paid grant-in-aid to some 
private institutions and exercised some control over them, but it was 
nominal. A marked change in the State policy was observed in this 
period. Instead of the old laissez-faire policy the State now assumed an 
active role ; because the hopes and expectations of Government were 
belied. The officials in India thought that Indians would remain ever 
grateful and loyal to England for the part she played in the spread of 
education ; but instead of that a groat political consciousness was 
roused among the people. It made the officials nervous. They thought 
they took a wrong step and the awakening of the Indians was due to 
the spread of English education. Lord Curzon openly said : 
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“ There exists a powerful school of opinion which does not hide 
its conviction that the experiment (i.e. English education in India) 
was a mistake, and that its result has been disaster. When Erasmus 
was reproached with having led the egg from which came forth the 
Reformation, ‘Yes’, he replied, ‘ but I laid a hen’s egg, aDd Luther 
has hatched a fighting cock.’ This, I believe, is pretty much the 
view of a good mamy of the critics of English education in India. 
They think that it has given birth to a tone of mind and to a type of 
character that is ill-regulated, averse from discipline, discontented and 
in some cases actually disloyal” (vide Lord Curzon in India, Vol. II). 

This shows that many high officials like Lord Curzon believed 
that private institutions under Indian management were hotbed of 
sedition. So, the only remedy that they suggested was to tighten 
the official grip on those institutions by means of withholding 
recognition. But withholding recognition on flimsy ground may bring 
(lovemment in open conflict with the people. So they devised a new 
policy, and that was the question of qualitative improvement of the 
secondary education. People demanded widest possible expansion of 
secondary education hut Lord Curzon wanted to curtail the number of 
secondary schools under Indian management and improve their quality; 
consequently there was a conflict. This battle between quality and 
quanlity was fought at the University stage between 1902-05 and at 
the secondary stage between 1904-08, and even long after the 
retirement of Lord Curzon. Under Sec. 21 of the Indian University 
Act of 1904, the Department began to prescribe the conditions of 
recognition and not of grant-in-aid as had been done before. Formerly 
a secondary school had to seek recognition from the Department only ; 
henceforth in addition to tnis, secondary schools had to obtain recog¬ 
nition from the University if they desired to send pupils for the 
Entrance Examination. The University did not maintain any inspect¬ 
ing staff, consequently had to depend on the information supplied by 
the schools themselves, and as the University and the Department 
worked independently of each other in matters of recognition, 
there was open conflict sometimes. 

Recognition by the University entitled a school to send pupils 
to Matriculation' and recognition by the Department entitled a school 
to (1) receive*grant-in-aid, (2) to send up pupils for Government 
examinations or for the Entrance Examination of Government 
Technical schools, and (8) receive pupils holding Government scholar¬ 
ships. Transfer of students from unrecognised to recognised institu¬ 
tions was now prohibited. 
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Lord Curzon wanted to check the progress of secondary education 
to some extent but he tried to introduce some good reforms also at the 
same time. He wanted to introduce vocational subjects at the second¬ 
ary stage, and hold an alternative examination to the Matriculation. 


JURISDICTION OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Even after the establishment cf the Punjab University and the 
Allahabad University, the territorial jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
University remained still veiy considerable. The number of candidates 
that sat for the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University 
in March, 1906 was 7,171. Of these, only 1,883 passed, 1G4 were 
placed in the first division. From Bengal, including Bihar and 
Orissa, there appeared 4,099 candidates, Of these, 1,081 passed. 
Curzon had effected partition of Bengal and the number of candidates 
from East Bengal and Assam was 1,317. Of these G68 passed. The 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh sent up 7 candidates, Rajputaua 
9, Central Provinces 240 ; of these, 34 passed. Central Indian States 
sent up 74 ; of these, 10 passed. From Nepal appeared 9 candidates 
and 5 passed. Burma sent up 347 candidates, of which 71 passed. 
Ceylon sent up G9 boys and 12 of them passed (vide Hundred Years 
of the University of Calcutta). 

The Government Resolution of Educational Policy, dated the 2lst 
February, 1913 and the Report of the Calcutta University Commission 
1917-19 led to the creation of a large number of universities in the 
peniod 1917-22. Bihar and Orissa were severed from the Calcutta 
University and a University was established at Patna in 1917. A 
unitary, teaching and residential university was established at Dacca 
in 1920. Gradually universities were estalnshed at Nagporo, Gauhati, 
Burma* and Ceylon and the Calcutta University was shorn of its 
gigantic lirnb". 

Attempt to make Vernaculars as Medium of Instruction 

In 1921, Sir Asutoeh Mookerjee as Vice-Chancellor convened a 
Conference of headmasters of high .schools in Bengal and Assam to 
discuss the courses of studies for the Matriculation Examination of the 
Calcutta University. It was decided in the Conference that vernacu¬ 
lar (which were neglected so long) should be the medium of instruc¬ 
tion in the high schools in all subjects, other than English. Of 
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course, Gooroodass Banerjee was the first Indian Vice-Chancellor who 
raised hia voice of protest against English as the medium of instruction 
in high schools which had been the cause of failure in examinations 
that ranged between 40 and 60% He said : 

“One great reason why our University education fails to awaken 
much original thinking, is because it is imparted through the medium 
of a difficult foreign language, the genius of which is so widely different 
from that of our own. The acquisition of such a language must to a 
great extent be the work of imitation ; and the habit of imitation 
gradually becomes so deep-rooted as to influence our intellectual 
operations generally Again, the costly foreign drapery in which our 
students have to clothe their thoughts, taxes their limited mental 
resources to an extent which does not leave enough for the proper 
feeding and fostering of thought.” 

New Matriculation Regulations 

The now Matriculation Regulations as prepared by the Faculties 
of Ar's and Science were passed by the Senate on July 7, 1922 and 
were forwarded to the Government for approval. Age restrictions for 
admission to the Matriculation Examination was to be abolished. 
The Government was of opinion that a candidate must be at least 
f f> years of age on the first day of the month in which the examination 
was held. According to the draft regulations Vernaculars, English, 
Mathematics and Geography were the four compulsory subjects and 
Elementary Scientific Knowledge was also included as a subject in 
tho Matriculation course. On July, 23, 1932 it was decided that there 
should be three papers in English, and Elementary Science was to be 
reg ir led ai a compulsory subject five years after the dale on which 
the first examination was held, and in the meanwhile it could be taken 
as one of the additional subjects. Girls were given the choice to take 
Sewing and Needle-work, and Music and Domestic Science. In 
Mathematics, only Arithmetic was made compulsory for girls. The 
demand that provision should he made for physical education of the 
students was met by inclusion of a clause that headmaster should 
certify that candidates had taken a course of physical training. The 
new Matriculation Regulations received the final approval of the 
Government in June, 1935. The revolutionary proposal of Asuiosh 
Mookerjee of makiDg vernaculars as the medium of instruction and 
examination was completed and finally accepted eleven years after 
his death by his son Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. The new Regula- 
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tions took effect from the examination held in 1940. Bengali being 
the medium of instruction and examination, need of suitable text 
books in Bengali was felt. Text-books in their turn felt the necessity 
of standardisation of Bengali spelling and collection and coinage of 
Bengali synonyms for scientific and technical terms. So two commit¬ 
tees of experts, viz., Paribhasa Committee and Committee for 
Bengali Spelling were formed and they finished their stupendous work 
within a few years- 

On February 20, 1925, the Syndicate received a letter from the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal to take steps for the creation 
of an Arbitration Board as recommended by the Sadler Committee as 
a check on the arbitrary action of the Managing Committee. The 
Syndicate referred the matter to a Committee which framed rules along 
these lines and on May 1, 1925, a School Code was prepared for the 
management of non-Governrnent High Schools. These rules fixed 
the minimum salary that could be paid to teachers, and also made 
compulsory Provident Fund of teachers as a condition of recognition. 
The University also set up a School Committee to ensure a better 
management of the high schools. 


Domination of Matriculation 

In reviewing tho course of the secondary education, (he Elartog 
Committee (1929) found that the entire secondary education was domi¬ 
nated by the Matriculation Examination. It said : 

"There is nothing corresponding to the exodus from many English 
secondary schools either into practical life or into vocational institu¬ 
tions. The reason for the uniformity of the course in the middle 

English and high schools is not far to seek ; it is the influence of the 
Matriculation and all that this means to the Indian boys, both as an 
immediate qualification for service, and as a gate to a university 
course and the possession of a degree as a higher qualification for 
service. The lure of Government service through Matriculation is still 

potent.We cannot say how far this may be due to in particular cases 

to the continued insistence of Government on Matriculation as a mini¬ 
mum qualification for almost every form of public employment. But it 
is this practice, no doubt, which maintains and strengthens the belief 
in MatricuBOon as the only goal of Anglo-Vernacular education, and 
confines the courses in the high schools to the narrow path leading 
toJV* 
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The Hartog Committee was also alarmed at the huge percentage 
of failure in Matriculation. As a remedy the Committee suggested: 

“The diversion of more boys io the industrial and commercial 
careers at the end of the middle stage, for which provision should be 
made by alternative courses in that stage, preparatory to special 
instruction in technical and industrial schools.” 

The total number of secondary schools in Bengal in 1924 was 
938 with 18,423 scholars. In 1932 the number swelled to 1209 with 
19,081 scholars. The next year the number of candidates for the 
Matriculation Examination rose to 20,768 and 39,417 in 1951. 


Complete Dismemberment 


The first dismemberment of the Calcutta University, as has 
already been said began in 1882 when the Panjab University was 
established by a special Act of Incorporation, then came the turn of 
Allahabad to establish a University there. Then Bibar and Orissa 
opted cut and established a University at Patna iD 1917. Dacca 
severed connection in 1920, Nagpore in 1923. Then came the turn 
of Burma and Ceylon. Thus the territorial jurisdiction of the 
Calcuttta University contracted to a considerable extent ; and with 
it it had to lose a large number of schools. But this loss was 
nothing in comparison with the loss that it had to sustain in 1948. 
With the partition of the province about two-thirds of the high 
schools went out of the university. To add to its difficulty, Assam 
passed a University Bill and took away high schools in Assam to feed 
the University of Gauhati. The depletion may be shown by the 
following figures of 1947 :— 


Before partition 

Lost to East Pakistan 

Post to Assam 

Left to Cal. University 


Schools 

Matric. Examinees 

2,300 

62,000 

3,300 

30,000 

220 

5,000 

780 

21,000 


It would have been utterly impossible for any other University 
to survive the shock but the sap of its life was not lost, it had 
sufficient vitality to grow its lost limbs, and within a year and a half 
phoenix-like it rose again out of the ashes with renewed youth and 
vigour with two hundred new high schools. In 1951 the number of 
high schools rose to 1,126 with 39,417 examinees. % 
yiii-ix 
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The Viswa-Bharati of Santiniketan attained the status of a 
satutory University under the control of the Government of India in 
1951. Thus the dismemberment of the Calcutta University was 
complete by 1951, after which secondary schools were taken away 
from the University and given to the Board of Secondary Education. 

The Boaed of Secondary Education 

Government had been trying to establish a Board of Secondary 
Education as early as 1919. The Calcutta University Commission, 
known also as the Sadler Commission from its President Sir M. E. 
Sadler was appointed in 1917 to study and report on the problem of 
University education. The report of the Commission was published 
in 1919. Although the Commission was appointed to study the 
problems of University teaching, it made some radical recommenda¬ 
tions regarding the re-organisation of the secondary schools ; for it 
was of opinion that the improvement of the secondary education 
was pre-requisite for the improvement of University teaching. The 
Commission, therefore., recommended . “A Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education consisting of the representatives of Govern¬ 
ment, University, High Schools and Intermediate colleges should be 
established and entrusted with the administration and control of 
secondary education.” It also recommended that the majority of 
the Board should consist of non-official members but it allowed special 
representation to Hindu and Muslim interesls. There is evidence of 
communal tendency in the report where it clearly lays down, there 
should be ‘‘at least three representatives of Hindu and at least three 
of Muslim interests. ” The Board was to have a salaried President 
appointed by the Government. The Director of Public Instruction 
was to be an ex-officio member. The report contained many valuable 
suggestions for the reorganisation of secondary education, but it could 
not be given effect to as the Government wis not ready to provide 
necessary financial assistance. 

On the 13th January, 1923, Chancellor of the University, Eytton 
confidentially sent a Bill for the creation of a Board of Secondary 
Educatiju to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. In thn Bill it t was proposed to 
place the Board under tho absolute control of the Government. On 
February 24, 1923 the Senate met to consider the report on the Bill 
and their dear verdict was that the object of the Bill “was not 
educational but political”, and the proposed legislation would be 
Becure the Supremacy of the Minister of Education in the University 
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affairs” and that “it was a radically wrong ideal.” On March 24, 
1923 Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in his Convocation Address said that there 
tfas a ^determined conspiracy to bring the University into disesteem 
and discredit and the intended measures were detrimental to the 
Bpread and development of education among the people on the right 
lines.” 

The Government submitted a revised draft of the Secondary 
Education Bill in 1925 and asked the University to let the Government 
know the compensation that they would have to pay for the financial 
loss that the University might sustain for the creation of the Board 
of Secondary Education. The University replied that the loss 
entailed would amount to Re. 430,537. 

On September 2, 1925, the University sent its own counter¬ 
proposals for a Board. Government wanted to create a-Board that 
should control both Secondary and Intermediate education but the 
University pointed out the inadvisability of tagging Intermediate with 
Matriculation and proposed to establish a Board that should deal only 
v\ith Secondary Education. 

“The proposed Board was to be appointed by the Senate and 
was to be under its control It was to direct and supervise education 
in all secondary schools in Bengal except those controlled by the 
Dacca Secondary Board. It was to have no authority over the 
secondary schools of Assam or of any Indian State unless the 
Government of Assam or the State or States concerned desired to 
bring their schools under its jurisdiction. The Board was to arrange 
for inspection of schools under its jurisdiction either by Inspectors 
appointed by itself or by Inspectors placed at its disposal by the 
Government. It was to grant recognition to schools for the purpose 
of sending up candidates for the Matriculation Examination, but this 
examination was to be conducted by the University”—(Hundred 
Years of the University of Calcutta. 

Government again made some counter-suggestions and forwarded 
a revised draft of a Secondary Education Bill. On April 22, 1926 a 
conference was held between the representatives of the University 
and the Government of Bengal. Government was now ready to meet 
the stand takeh by the University to some extent. On January 25, 
1929 the Secondary Education draft Bill was again placed before the 
Senate for consideration. In the draft Bill it was proposed that 
there should be one Board in Bengal to direct, supervise and control 
Secondary Education in Bengal. 
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“It was to determine the conditions to be complied with by high 
schools in Bengal desiring recognition for the purrose of sending up 
candidates for the Matriculation Examination and to grant recognition 
to or withdraw recognition from such schools. The control over the 
Matriculation Examination, the courses of study and the text-books 
to be prescribed remained with the University as the Government 
bad agreed to in their letter to the' University in July, 1928 .... 
The University and the Government had agreed that though the Board 
was an independent body it should be closely associated with the 
University. The Bill provided for the representation of the University 
on the Board but otherwise made the Board subject to the rigid 
control of the Government. The President was to be a permanent 
salaried officer appointed by the Government. The inspecting clerical 
and subordinate staff attached to the Board were to be the employees 
of the local Government. The Government was given full financial 
control over the Board”—(Hundred Years of the University of 
Calcutta). 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bill as revised by the Senate 
was sent back to the Government. But the Government did not 
proceed further and the Bill was put in the cold storage for a few 
years until it was revived in 1937. 

In 1937, an official Bill was introduced in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly for control and organisation of secondary education. All 
the vital points, viz., whether the Board should be an independent 
body, the University should be adequately represented on it to see 
that the continuity from secondary to University education is main¬ 
tained or that the University is properly compensated were side¬ 
tracked. The Senate opposed the Bill and the people of the country 
raised their voice of protest against it and thus the evil design of the 
League Ministry was frustrated. 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committee and came back to 
the Legislative Assembly again in 1944. The revised Bill was not at 
all any improvement on the old one. 

“The financial provisions made for the Board were meagre and 
it was under the thumb of the executive. There was no provision 
for co-ordination with other levels of education. The University had 
no representation on the Board and was not assured of any compensa¬ 
tion for the loss of examination fees. There was separate communal 
representation in the constitution of the Board, the executive council 
and the committees. The Senate and the Syndicate made an empha¬ 
tic protest against this piecemeal and perverse piece of legislation. 
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The report of the Syndicate which was adopted by the Senate at its 
meeting of 11th May, 1944, condemned the Bill as “designed to 
make education the sport of party politics or communal passions”— 
(Hundred Years of the University of Calcutta, p. 402). 

In 1946 negotiations went on between the Government and the 
Vice-Chancellor to come to an agreed solution, but no agreement 
could be arrived at, so the matter was postponed again. In 1949 a 
Secondary Education Bill was again placed before the legislature of 
West Bengal. In 1951, Government found an agreed basis, and the 
West Bengal Secondary Education Act came into force. The Matricu¬ 
lation became the School Final Examination and the first examination 
was held under the Board in 1952. The Board took over the control 
of 1,126 high schools. The Act gave representation to the University 
and provided for compensation to the University for the loss sustained 
by it. Thus after 95 years, high schools were separated from the 
parent-body without any malice or rancour. With the establishment 
of the Biard of Secondary Education, the University of Calcutta 
lost its control over high schools within the State of West Bengal 
and the Matriculation Examination. 

The University managed the Matriculation Examination for the 
last 95 years with great tuccess and efficiency and there was seldom 
any cause of complaint. Examinations were scarcely postponed. 
Even in the dark days of thd World War No. II when sirens were 
hooting and bombers were flying over th8 metropolis to the consterna- 
tion of the people, University did not fail to hold examinations in 
time. But things are otherwise now-a-days. The Board was super¬ 
seded in 1954 and since then it has been working under Administrator. 



GALSWORTHY'S FIRST PLAY 


Dr. A. D. Choudhuri, D.Phil. 

Galsworthy today stands at a low ebb in the theatrical and 
academic world of England and America. It is justified, partly. 
For he did not say anything original and startling eveu in hiB 
own days. He had neither Granville-Barker’s passion, nor Shaw’s 
sense of humour—the two English playwrights who hid established 
‘social problem’ play in England. And yet he stole his way to recog¬ 
nition as a social problem playwright when his first play Silver Box 
was produced at the Court Theatre on September 25, 1906. It is 
interesting to note that fifteen years after this, at his King’s College 
lectures in 1921, an astute, student of the drama, Mr. William Archer, 
compared Galsworthy’s craftsmanship in this play with “economy of 
traits and touches suggesting the work of a great etcher”. In 
fact, Galsworthy’s want of originality and vigour often makes us 
unjustly indifferent to the fastidious craftsman—a man whose person¬ 
ality and works in early Twentieth Century exerted an influence no less 
certainly than to day his plays, crowding dusty shelves, exert none. 
To be fair, one must judge him in thq context of the contemporary 
theatrical climate, in his proper perspective. Only then the distinc¬ 
tive features of his contribution to British drama are revealed. 

The theatre appetite of the ‘nineties’ was miscellaneous. Pseudo- 
social Pinero plays jostled with adaptations of vapid French romances, 
and Tom Taylor’s melodramas were interrupted by hilarious farces. 
Public taste was not consciously cultivated. 1 Yet at the same time, seri¬ 
ous people like Shaw and Archer were propagating the cause of Ibsen. 
On the board and in the pages of Saturday Review Shaw took up cudgels 
to din into public ears the responsibility of the audience and the play¬ 
wright. But this serious dramatic enthusiasm was a specialist cult, 
an essentially minority movement. The overall scene was swamped 
with melodramas, farces and musical comedies. 9 Meanwhile the 
Irish Dramatic Movement had already added a new vigorous force to 
the dramatic tradition in Britain. While the contemporary British 
playwright was busy developing a realistic stage technique, the Irish 

1 bat we think oui readers will be with us when we affirm that too often the 

lodgement of an audience is uncertain and its favour capricious' ‘—Taite and ihe Drama in 

Bra, January 26,1670. 

» Bge Ernest Beynolds : Moi&rn English Drama, p. 10. 
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felt A supreme contempt for ‘the surface of life' and interpreted the 
spirit of his nation in a unique style. The poetic dramas of Yeats, 
Synge and Lady Gregory indirectly emphasised Ibsen’s poetic imagina¬ 
tion, the full complexity of which was inadequately appreciated by the 
British social dramatist.* To the average playgoer in Britain, how¬ 
ever, Shavian technique was only an eccentric innovation and the 
simple poetic beauty of the great Irish plaj s escaped his sophisticated 
taste. Someone, not too dangerously original in his thinking and 
technique, was needed to occupy the vacuum created by the inane 
comedies of the day. 

Galsworthy was just the man. The Silver Box was just the 
play. The British public are temperamentally reluctant to usher 
in new movements and thoughts. Understatement of strong 
passion, plea for social justice (but not in radical terms) and affir¬ 
mation of individual freedom have a peculiar appeal to their in¬ 
sular habits of life and thought. Galsworthy, more than any other 
writer of the period, was an epitome of the Anglo-Saxon ideas of a 
gentleman. Here was a play which did not call for social revolution 
(as did Shaw’s plays) nor did it display elemental human passions (aB 
did Barker’s Waste). In sober conservative tone the playwright 
narrates some incidents of a respectable middle-class British family, 
briefly sketches the living condition of a charwoman’s family, compares 
the parallel criminal activities of the charwoman’s husband (who is 
punished by law) with those of the eldest son of the other family (who 
goes on living respectably)-and then politely asks the audience if the 
situation is ideal. This essentially gentlemanly appeal to the average 
peaceloving citizen of Britain won him immediate recognition. Indeed, 
jaded London critics with startled ear caught this new tone, and unless 
we take into account the prevailing theatre-condition in Britain, their 
comments today read like eulogium. “If ever a play was earnest, 
clever in its way, desperately intent upon being close to life, and upon 
being unsensational, and realistic, and moral in its purpose, and intelli¬ 
gent, and something like the latest plays from serious Paris, and 
altogether different from the ordinary, cheap, conventional melo¬ 
drama,' The Daily Chronicle asserted, “The Silver Box is that play.’’ 
William Archer characterised it as “an indictment of society, all the 
more telling because it is studiously unempbatic and unrhetorical.’’ 

The Silver Box is important in another respect. This was the 
first work of Galsworthy that clearly vindicated his sympathies for the 

* gee Una Ellis-Permor: The IHth Dramatic Movement (Methuen ft Co., London, 
1954). 
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underdog, his concern for social justice. In the earlier works he 
focussed his attention on personal problems of aristocratic men and 
women—their passions and frustrations, ambitions and limitations. 
The Man of Property (1905) is his most popular work of this period. 
The clash and conflict of the period, its social problems, however, 
he first tackled through the medium of the drama. The Silver Box is, 
indeed, a milestone in the development of his artistic conscience. 



BebtetoS anb Notices of JSoofesf 


Nandalal Bose and Indian Painting —by Ramyausu Sekhar Das. 
Tower Publishers, Calcutta. Price Rs. 4 /- pp. 95 + 3 . 

The book is divided iuto eleven chapters and contains a number of 
reproductions and an index at the end. The introductory chapter deals 
with Nandalal Bose’s ideas about artistic technique—his views as a prac¬ 
tising artist regarding the way he made his own art. It seems that he 
places the emphasis 011 form rather than on colour in his work. Dis¬ 
tinctions are made in this chapter between oriental and occidental art, 
the latter, it is stated, 'aims at the exact imitation of a thing’; as against 

this practice, we have ‘in Indian art.the inside of a thing* rather than 

its external side.’ It is strange that the stormy controversy over the 
post-impressionihts and their complete defiance of academic tradition and 
their present almost universal vogue should have escaped our author’s 
notice. For the distinctions, valid fifty years ago, are no longer valid 
and naturalism does not form the bias of western art in the contemporary 
world. 

Mr. Das discovers an affinity between Nandalal Bose and the poet 
Tagore respecting the business of art. Both, the writer suggests, em¬ 
phasizes the visionary element. • Nandalal Bose is drawn to Chinese 
landscape painting because here he discovers the visionary quality he 
values. His own sketches, which he made with great rapidity, are in no 
way allied to European art. Nandalal Bose does not accept the view 
that his work is influenced by Assyrian art either. 

Mr. Das has expressed opinions on French art, which do not seem 
to bear on his present undertaking to write about Nandalal Bose. An 
opinion like the following does not seem to be backed by adequate know¬ 
ledge : “art in France did not have the same seriousness as Indian art 
had shown during the centuries of its growth.”- What ‘seriousness’ 
implies in the conUxt is not easy to ascertain. Perhaps, he is thinking 
of the comparative dominance of art by religion, of the subordination of 
the secular to religious art in India. But casual remarks of the kind we 
find in the discussion are not helpful and serve merely to distract the 
mind from the»object of the present study. 

The author states that Nandalal Bose has absorbed the serious philo¬ 
sophical element of traditional Indian art and has imposed upon it his 
individual outlook. It would have been interesting if the writer had 
indicated the philosophical element as well as its reorientation by Nandalal 
Bose. Stray remarks do not contribute to the understanding of a subject. 

16-2016P—Vm-IX 
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They must be part of a view, which facts and arguments should gradually 
develop. The little book fails to provide a pattern and is throughout 
casual in its approach to the most serious problems of art. The following 
statement seems to impugn modernism in art as an intruder with little 
support for its fantastic experiments: “It must be noted that a large 
section of art critics of England and U. S. A., is not kindly disposed 
towards modern art due to its isolation and ugliness and secondly because 
of its absorption of foreign elements such as Oriental and African influ¬ 
ences’’ (p. 7). Again on the same page: “Their objection becomes 
stronger when 20th century Cubism, Expressionism and Surrealism reveal 
their hideousness.’’ Our writer is definitely somewhat ill-informed regard¬ 
ing the position of modern western art. He forgets and makes us forget 
that Nandalal Bose has denie western influence upon his art and that a 
discussion of western art, therefore, seems uncalled for. 

Mr. Das does not consistently denounce western art. On a later page 
he is reconciled to ‘Expressionism’ as a product of German soil and allows 
sufficient virility to the ‘forceful’ tradition of Bengal School of Painting, 
crediting it with the strength to adopt “ftom various sources, thereby 
never losing its individuality’’(p. 13'. Mr. Bose obviously relents from 
his original position. 

In a short chapter on Abanindra Nath Tagore, the writer speaks of 
the painter's ‘Indian-ness’ as ‘purely spontaneous aud an expression of 
his cultural background’ (p. 14) and his later comment is that ‘the move¬ 
ment he (Abanindra Nath) set on was transformed by Nandalal Bose’ 
Ip, 15). Whatever virtue the statement may possess it does not seem 
to possess lucidity for the reader. Abanindra Nath’s art is an expression, 
completely spontaneous of his cultural background. This is the move¬ 
ment that Nandalal transforms. Could any one form the slightest idea 
about what happened from such statements? 

Fortunately, the writer is occasionally objective in his observations : 
‘Nandalal has something of the inherent power of Bengal palua or folk 
artist’- (p. 16). The word ‘inherent’is a little puzzling—is it a technique 
or a psychological state, one wonders. The remark immediately following 
seems to come from a misunderstanding : ‘The simple lines of folk 
painting have all the shortcomings of folk art in general’ (p. i6j. He 
should have told us about the shortcomings. That would have made an 
interesting contribution. For folk art is simple and strong, the lines of 
the patua artist have an unfaltering vigour which ha^e been justly 
admired. Jamini Roy has used folk technique in his painting with 
excellent results. We are, therefore, eager to know the flaws and weak¬ 
nesses our critic has observed. 

, , The comments on the pictures painted by Nandalal, seem to show 
some acquaintance with the artist's purpose. He has been able to see 
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quite well what they mean for him, and his statements on the subject are 
not, therefore, devoid of interest. Mr. Das has written separate chapters 
on French. Chinese, and on Indian art in other countries. His views 
are not those of a man who has access to the latest information on the 
subjects. He has also certain prejudices against western art, to which 
he returns again and again without justification. 

The book contains some facts about Nandalal Bose, which might 
help an understanding of bis work as an artist. The pictorial reproduc¬ 
tions may also prove useful from the point of view. The critic should 
have tried to indicate Nandalal’s position in the contemporary scene— 
what ideas he has himself adopted from different sources and how he 
has modified them in the interest of a need to express a personal attitude. 
We should have liked to know more about his philosophy, his craft and 
the sources of his inspiration. We can hardly get an adequate answer 
to any of the questions we sho.ild like to ask about Nandalal. The book 
does not, therefore, come up to the standard of art criticism, which 
justifies itself when presented in the book-form. 

S. S. 



©urselres 


Retirement of Dr. Sidhanta 

Dr. N. K. Sidliania is relinquishing the post of the Vice-Chancellor 
of this University on his appointment as the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Delhi. The Calcutta University is confering on him 
the Degree of D. Litt (Honoris Causa) in a special convocation to 
mark its appreciation of the very valuable services rendered by 
Dr. Sidhanta to the University during the last five years. We wish 
all success to Dr. Sidhanta in his new sphere of academic and adminis¬ 
trative activities. 


New University Appointments 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Roy,"M.A., Ph.l)., has been appointed the 
Centenary Professor of Public Administration in the University. 
Dr. Roy was, for several years, the Conlrolier of Examinations in the 
University, and he was also, for a pretty long period, the Secretary 
to the Board of Editois, Calcutta Review. We recall particularly his 
connection with this journal and we offer «>ur felicitations to him on 
his appointment as the first University Professor of Public Adminis¬ 
tration. We hope he will he able to create a tradition for this new 
11niversity professorsh ip. 

Shri Arun Hoy, who has worked with credit and ability as the 
Deputy Controller of Examinations in the University for the last, nine 
years, has just been appointed the Controller of Examinations. This 
is certainly a recognition of his capacity for hard work, intelligent 
guidance in administration and devotion to duty. We offer our congra¬ 
tulation to Shri Roy on his new appointment. 

« 

Vice-Chancellor's Conference at Khadakvasla (Poona) 

For sometime past, the problem of students’ indiscipline has 
been a cause of grave anxiety to persons interested in education, and to 
educational authorities and institutions in the country «• The Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Ministry of Education made arrangements for 
a Vice-Chancellor’s Conference which met at Khadakvasla (Poona) 
on June 15 and 16, 1960. The Committee on student indiscipline and 
moral and rebgious education met under the chairmanship of Prof. 
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N. K. Sidhanta. The question was discussed by the Committee 
thoroughly in all its aspects, and certain broad conclusions were reached 
which are now before the Government and the country. 

In order to ensure that every student receives proper attention 
in educational institutions, it was recommended that no institution 
should have more than a prescribed number of students. It was also 
suggested that the teacher pupil ratio should be improved with a view 
to ensuring better contact between the teacher and the pupils. For 
one thing, it would help Hie teacher in giving proper guidance 
to the students in regard to academic matters ; for another, 
it would help the teacher to act as their friend, philosopher 
and guide. Better conditions of work should be provided for 
students in the colleges an.’ the Universities. Normally, there should 
be provision for stndents’ dayliomes, adequate residential accomoda¬ 
tion, better libraries and reading rooms and adequate facilities for 
recreation and extra-curricular activities. The committee regarded 
it as essentia] that right habits and correct attitudes should be built 
up from the school stage. 

Unions and societies for students were, no doubt, desirable, but 
care was to be taken to see that the organisation did not assume the 
character of trade-unions providing nothing but a bargaining counter, 
as it were, for the students. The union should not be allowed to 
become merely instruments tor voicing complaints and grievances ; 
on the other hand, their object should be to encourage indoor games, 
dramatic performances, study tours, excursions and picnics, symposia 
and debates. 

It was further recommended that suitable measures should be 
adopted for improving the status of teachers in society. 

Instruction in spiritual and moral values was to be introduced 

in all stages of education. In the 1st year of the Degree Course, 
lives of the great religious and spiritual leaders like Gautama the 

Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, Socrates, Jesus, Sankara, Bamanuja, 
Mohammad, Kabir, Nanaka and Gandhi might be taught; in the 
2nd year, some selections of a Universalist character from the 
scriptures of the world might he studied, and in the 3rd year, the 
central problems of philosophy and religion should be considered. 
The Committee in this connection welcomed the scheme launched 
by the University Grants Commission to establish Gandhi Bhavans 
in the different Universities in India. 

Finally, in the opinion of the committee^ the parents had a very 
important role to play in this behalf. There should, therefore^ be 
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constant contact and association between the teachers on the one 
hand, and the parents and guardian on the other. In one word, 
there should be greater and better understanding between the 
University and the college authorities, and the parents. 

It is to be hoped that at least the more important recommenda¬ 
tions of this committee of the conference of Vice-Chancellors will be 
implemented without delay. 




^lotifications 

UNIVER8ITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/2590/106 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that Kharagpur College has been affiliated 
to the Pre-University standard, the B.A. standard of the 3-Year Degree Course and the 
B.Coin. (Pass) standard of the 3-Year Degree Course in the subjects mentioned below with 
effect from the session 1960-61 and to the B.Sc standard of the 3-Year Degree Coarse 
in the subjects mentioned below with effect from the session 1961-62 i. e., with permission 
to present candidates m the under-named subjects at the Pre-University examination from 
1961, at the B. A. and B.Com. examinations from 1963 and at the B.Sc. examination from 
1961 and not earlier. 


Subjects 

(at English (Compulsory). Bengali Vernacular, Hindi Vernacular, Sanskrit, History, 
Logic, Civics, Commercial Geography, Commercial Arithmetic and Book-keeping, Physics 
Chemistry, Mathematics and Biology to the Pre-University standard with effect from the 
session 1960-61; 

(b) English (General), Bengali Vernacular, Elective English (Pass), History (Pass 
and Honours), Economics (Pass and Honours) and Philosophy (Pass) to the B.A. standard 
of the Three Year Degree Course with effect from the session 1960*61 ; 

(c) Physics (Pass), Chemistry (Pass) and Mathematics (Pass) to the B Sc. standard 
of the Three Year Degree Course with effeet from the session 1961-62; and 

(d) English, Bengali Vernacular, Hindi Vernacular, Economic Theory, Economic 
Problems of India, Economic Geography, Secretarial Piactice, Commercial Mathematics, 
Commercial and Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business Organisation, Advanced Accountancy 
and Auditing and Advanced Banking and Currency to the B.Com. (Pass) standard of the 
Three Year Degree Course with effect from the session 1900-61. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTT, 

Calcutta, Registrar. 

The. 4th July M0. 

UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/121/96 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Taki Govt College lias been affiliated in Elective Bengali to the Pre-University 
standard, ip Mathematics Pass) to the B.A. of the 3-Year Degree Course standard and 
in Physios. Chemistry, Mathematics to the B.Sc. of the 3-Year Degree Course standard 
with effect from the session 1960-61 i. e. with permission to paeaent candidates in the above- 
named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 (Prf-University) and 1963 (8-Year 
Degree Course) aDd not earlier. 

Senate House, 

Calcutta. 

The 15th July 1960. 

’ BIHAR UNIVERSITY 

Mise. Sec. No. 1745 16. 1. 60. 

The under-mentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University 
Examination prior to the examination noted against their names as they were found guilty 
of using unfairmeans at the Supplementary Intermediate A Bachelor Examination, 1959 in 
Arts, Science, Commerce Examinations of 1959. 


D. CHAKRAVARTY, 
Registrar 
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Punishment. 


81. 

Name of t,b'‘ 

Examination 

Name & Address of Debarred from appearing 

No. 

College. 

Roll No. & 
Registration No. 

the examinee at any University exa¬ 

mination prii r to the exa¬ 
mination named below 

1 . 

Arrah H.D. 
Join College 

I.A. Arr. 91 
14372-68 

Rang Nath Rai, At. <fc 
r.O. Dbanclichnan Dist. 
Shebabad (Arrah) 

1961 Annual 

2 

». 

I.A. Arr. 98 
11646-58 

Rajeudra Dubcv, Vill.- 
Bhutan. P.O. Cliakift 
Bazar. Dist.-Bhababad 
(Arrah) 

1960 Supplementary 

3. 


l.A. Arr. 200 
14577-58 

Ram Dhyan Rinha. 

Vill. Ghoothuan, 

P O. Hanshadih, 

Dist Patna. 

1960 Supplementary 

1 

Maharaja 

College 

I.A. Arr, 263 
25352 -oh 

Md- Nayeemuddiu, 

C/O. Md. Abul Hay at, 

Vill. Ringlu Ka'nn, 

P.O. Arrah, 

Dist. Shaba bad 

196 Supplementary 

r > 

S.P. Jain 
College, 

Rasa ram. 

l.A. Arr. 316 
1635.58 

Kisbnri Mohsn Prasad, 

C/O Sri Guru Rahay Rain, 
bladar Darwuza, Sasariim, 
(Shahabad) 

i960 Supplementary 

6. 

B hagai pur 

Marwuri 

College 

T A. Bbag. 91 
22882 58 

Ycga NandJha. 

Vill. Rworcop Cbak, 

P.P. Mushan, 

Dist. Bhagnlpur. 

1961 Annual 


A,N 8. 

College, 

Barb. 

T A Nil 182 
1892-68 

Sri Krishna T\u mr, 

Al : BibarsbarilT, 
KbaDdakpar, (Patna) 

1961 Annual 

8. 

Naiau la 
College, 
Biharshunf. 

I Sc Nat 16 

J9175.57 

Vejoy Kumar, 

Vill Bliaduii, 

P.O, Mot-Talab. 

Diet. Patna. 

i960 Supplemei tary 

9. 

Do 

B.Se. Nal. 17 
15011-53 

R.M. Khurshid Ahmad- 
Mob, Khatikah, 

P.O. Biharsharif, 

Dist Patna. 

1960 Supplementary 

10. 

Bettiah 

M.J.K. 

College 

l.A. Bet. 10 
16213-58 

Daroga Prosad. 

Vill. Gurwalia, 

P.O. Gurwalia, 

Dist. Champaran. 

1961 Annual 

11 

Do 

I Sc. Bet. 13 
14779-58 

Bishwanatb Prasad, 

At. & P.O. Bisbupur, 

Via Bettiah, 

Dist. Champaran. 

1961 Annual 

12. 

Jagdam 

College, 

Chaprn 

I.8c. Chap 161 
5374-57 

Vishwanath Prasad 
Oupta, Mob. Mifpur 
Bhual, P.O. Digbwara, 
'Reran). 

1961 Annual 

13. 

Gaya. Gaya 
College, 

l.A. Gaya. 65 
11278-58 

Mangleshwari Pd. 

Singh, Vill. Fatehpur, 
P.O. Cbakan, (Gaya). 

1980 Supplementary 

• 

14. 

Do 

l.A Gaya 09 
16385-58 

Sharfuddin Anaari, 
Sbaheed Road, Gaya. 

1961 Supplimentary 

16 

Do 

l.A. Gaya, 164 
11357-57 

Sved Md. Ali Azbar, 

<5/0 Dr. Ali Mazbar, 

Bari Read, Gaya. 

No further action 

10. 

Gaya College, 
Gaya. 

I.8c. Gaya 79 
9846*67 

An to Mabto, 

Vill* & P.O. Kenar, 

Dist. Gaya. 

1960 Supplementary 
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17. 

Gay a College, I.Sc. Gaya 83 
Gaya. 1635-65 

Keshwar Prasad, 

C/O. B. Ram Das Singh 
10, Fatebganj, 

Rama Press, Gaya. 

1960 SuppU mentary 

18. 

f)o B.Coin. Gaya 7 

Biuay Kumar Gupta 

No furthei 


7637-55 

C/O. Shri Ram Narayan 
Bhakta in side old 
godown Gaya 

action 

19. 

Jamshedpur I Sc. Jam. 6 
Co-operative 16648 58 

College. 

Kalyan Sarkar, Qr. No. 
414, Road No. 21, 

Kadma, ;Farmarea 

P.O. Kadina, 
Jamshedpur. 

1961 Annual 

20. 

J.P. College, I.A. Kat. 114 
Nurayanpur. 21981-53 

Bislinudeo Thakur, 

V'ili. k P.O Ragra, 

Diat. Bhagalpur. 

1963 Supplementary 

21. 

D S. College, I.Sc. Kat. 7 
Katihar. 20555-58 

Mohammad Sayeed, 

C/O. Sri Z. Hussain 
i£.T N.C. Train 
(tffice, Rly. Jn. 

Katihar, (Purnea) 

1960 Supplementary 

22 

Mofihari, l.Sc. Mot. 50 

M.S. College. 14983-58 

Hamos Chandra Verma, 

I960 Supplementry 


C/O. Hareudru for 

Kishoie Verma, Teacher 
Zella Sohool. Motihari. 


23. 

Do I.Sc. Mol. 78 

Siva si Bhusan Jaiswal, 

No further 


14751-58 

C/O. Sri T.al Prasad 

Sail ay, Pradhan Path, 
Motihari. 

action 

21. 

Monghyr, I.A. Mong 3s 

U.0. & 11..J 20317-58 

College. 

Ram Kishtm Salm, 
Laldarnaja, MoDghyr. 

I960 Supplementary 

25. 

Do r.A. Mong. 48 

20342-58 

Siidhir Narayan YaJav, 
C/O. Sri Dhiraj Yadav, 
Oliak, Monghyr. 

196> Supplementary 

20. 

Do I Sc. Mon? 40 

20760-58 

M.M. Khurshid Mam 
Azizi, Purah Sa’ai, 
Monghyr. 

1900 Supplementary 

27. 

Do I.Com. Mong. 31 

20713-57 

Birijeshwar Pd. 

Sliarma, Bicha Gaon, 
Monghyr. 

I960 Supplementary 

28. 

Monghyr B.Coin. Mong. 20 

R.D. & D.J. 7234-54 

Collegt. 

Deo Nandan Presiul 

C/O. Sri Sukhdeo 

Narayan Lai, At & P.O. 
Sadipnr. (Monghyr). 

1960 Supplementary 

29. 

Muzaffarpur I.Sc. Muz. 33 

L-S. College 5481-5? 

Shambhu Saran Pd., 

Qr. No. 8B. Damucbak, 
Muzaffarpur. 

1961 Annual 

30. 

R.D.S. B.Coin. Mnz. 11 

College, 1672-56 

Muzaffarpur 

Md. Shafique Alam, 
Muripur,, Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Supplementary 

31. 

B.8. College, I.A. Pat. 122 

Chandreshwar Pd. 

I960 Supplementary 


Dinapnr. 5120-59 

Vill. Deveria, 

P.O. Hausadih, 

Diet, Patna. 

k fine of 

Rs 25. 

32. 

Do I.A. rat. 137 

Ram Pyare Roy, 

No further 

’ 4775-59 

At k P.O. Purana 
Dinapur, via-Digha, 

Dist. Patna 

action 

33. 

Do I.A. Pat. 138 

5059-58 

Rameahwar Prasad, 

C/O. Sri Bhuwali Roy 

At & P.O. Purani 
Dinapur) Via. Liha. 

Dist. Patna, 
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34. 

College of I.Sc Pat. 24 
Commerco 21826-58 

Patna. 

Syed MD. Ismail, 
C/O.Prof. A.M. Bedil 
Ramna Road, Patna-4. 

No further 
action 

35- 

Do 

I.Sc. Pat. 27 
5254-57 

R.C. Pandey 

C/O. M/S. General 
Medical Hall, 

Ohawliafte, Patna-4. 

1961 Annual 

3(3. 

Do 

T.Cora. Pat,-8 
22145-58 

A-thole Kumar Srivastiva 
Vill. Yarpur 

Road, P.O.-G.P.O. 

Dist. Patna- 

1960 Suppldiueutaiy 

37. 

Do 

I.Com Far. 35 

22 L13-58 

Biahwa Nath Prasad 

C/O. Sri Gohardhan Lai 
Lnlloo Babu Lana 

P O Begampur, 

Dist. Patna 9. 

1961 Annual 

38. 

Do 

I.Com. Tat. 15: 
21166-57 

Ananda Prakash, 

Bbagwan Road, 

Mithapur, Patna 1. 

1960 Supplementary 

39. 

Do 

I.Com Pat.. 166 
5760-56 

Vinayak Bhett 

C/O. Sri Harinarayan 
Prasad, 8alimpur 

Ahra Kadam-Knan, 
Patna-3 

1960 Supplementary 

40. 

Ranchi 

College 

Ranchi 

I.Sc. Ran 27 
20925-57 

Ranpt Kumar Sarkar 
C/O. Sri M.B, Sarkar, 
Iudu Bbawan, Dorando, 
Ranchi. 

No further 
action. 

41 

• f 

Change 
Centre at 
Sahibganj. 

I.Sc. Ran. 60 
15709-58 

Bijoy Kumar Lakhaiynr, 
O/C. Sri R.P. Lakhaiyar 
Lakniyar Seeonfl Officer, 
Sahibganj fS-P.)- 

i960 Supplementary 

42. 

Sabibganj 

College, 

Sahibganj 

I.Sc. Sahib. 40 
3865-56 

Koshinath Roy, 

Sahibganj College, 
Sahibganj (8.P.) 

1960 Supplementary 

43. 

Sitamarhi. 

S.R.K.- 

Goenka 

College. 

I.Sc. Sit. 2 
3017-57 

Anant Prasad Smgh 

At A P.0 Ketvatgau.a, 
Via-Singhia 

Die*. Darbhanga. 

T960 Supplemenlary 

44. 

M.S. 

College, 

Motihari 

I.Sc. Mot. 38 
1474-58 

Manoranjan Kumar 
Srivasfava, C/O. Sri 

Man gal Pd Srivagtava, 
Miscot, Motihari 
Cbamparan. 

I960 Annual and 
also fined 

Rs. 26/- only. 

45. 

Do 

I.SC. Mot. 108 
10506-65 

Md.F.znjuddin, 

Vill. Kondhia, 

P.O. Varachakia, 

Dist. Champaren. 

1960 Supplementary 

46. 

L.S. College, I.A. Muz. 19 
Muzaffarpnr. 6605-68 

Rajondra Roy, I960 Supplementary 

C/O. Sri?Ratn Naresh Roy 

Ai & P.Q. JamaoD, Dist,.- 
Sbahabnd, Arrah. 

47- 

Samaatipnr 

College, 

I.Sc. Sain. 3 
« 6745-68 

Asharfi Lai Sabu, 

At k P.O. Palori, 

Diet. Darbhanga. 

1960 Supplementary 

4 

48. 

Do 

I.Sc. Sam. 

6816-53 

Draesh Prasad Singh 

Vill. Damodarpur 

P.O. Kosra 

Dist. Darbhanga. 

1960 Supplementary 

49. 

Do 

I.Sc. Sam. 11 
18187-57 

Md. Lattifullah 

Vill. Maniyarpur 

P.O. Muktapur, 

Dirt. Darbhanga. 

I960 Supplementary 
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60 

R.S.P. 

College 

Jbaria. 

I.Sc. Jhar. 9 
3660-68 

Chandrika Prasad Singh i960 Supplementary 
C/O. Sri Sakaldeo Singh 

Digwadih Colliery No. 12, 

P.O. Jealgora, 

Dist. Dhanbad. 

61, 

Do 

I.9o. Jhar. 20 
3801-58 

Bhaktipado Sen Gupta I960 Supplementary 
C/O. Sri N.K. Sen Gupta 

P.O. Jbaria, Dhanbad. 

62. 

Do 

I.Sc. Jhar. 21 
2774-68 

Manobar Singb, 1960 Supplementary 

C/O. Sri Sha Narayan 

Singh, Dt & P.O.. 

Dhanbad,Dhanbad. 

63. 

Do 

I.Sc. Jhar. 22 
3648-68 

Manik Chandra Dutta 1990 Supplementary 
C/O Sri Dhakineshwar 

Dutta, Indian'Rchool 
of Mines, Dhanbad. 

64. 

Do 

T.8c. Jhar. 45 
3644-58 

Shaktipada Chakrawarty 1960 Supplementary 
C/O. Mani Bhushan ,, 

Diet. Judge’s Court, 

Dhanbad. 

65. 

Do 

I.Sc. Jhar. 36 
18232-57 

Satadeo Ram, C/O. 1960 Supplementary 

Late Sri Simrik Ram, 

Vill. Goharpur. 

P.O. Begampnr, 

Patna. 

66. 

Do 

I.Sc. Jhar. 40 
3647-68 

Snresh Kumar Sinha, 1960 Supplementary 

C/O.^Sri P.K. Sinha. 

Officc’of the Regional 

Labour Commissioner, 

Dhanbad. 

57. 

Do 

I.Sc. Jhar. 44 
3817-68 

Haridass Banerjee, 1960 Supplementary 

C/O. Sri G.D. Banerjeo, 

C.M.O., Lodna Colliery, 

P.O. Jharia, Dhanbad. 

58. 

Do 

1.8c. Jhar. 47 
18294-57 

Kapildeo Ram, I960 Annual 

C/O. Sri Dwarika Rom, 

Gandhi Nagar, 

Dhanbad. 

60. 

Do 

1.8c. Jhar.51 
14582-55 

Bishwanath Prassad 1960 Supplementary 

Mallah, 

C/O. Sri Amar Singh, 

Gowarnal & Sons, 


Tiara Colliery, 

P.O. Jbaria, Dhanbad. 

A. NARAYAN' 

Dj; 8/12/69 Controller oflExaminations, 

BiHAB UtUVRBStTT, 
Patna-1 


BIOAR UNIVERSITY 
Circular No 16 
Patna, the Oth October 1059. 

Tbe Under-mentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at fanj University 
Examination prior to the examination noted against their names as they were found guilty 
of using unfairmeans at tbe Annual Intermediate and Baobelor Examinations, 1969 in Arts, 
Science) Commerce) Engineering faculties and the M-A- Examinations of 1969. 
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SI. 

Name of the 

Examination 

Name and Address of 

Debarred from 

No. 

College & 
Centre. 

Bell No. k 
Registration 
Number. 

the examinee. 

appearing at any 
University Exa¬ 
mination prior to 
the examihation 
named below. 


Arrah, H D. 

Jain College. 

I.A. Art. 714 
6704-67 

Anwar Ahmad, C/o. Md. 
Sahibuddm, Vill. Pamvari 
Matbia (Suhabad). 

1960 Annual, 

2 

do 

I.A. Arr 752 
5589-57 

Kapildon Naran Mislira, 

C/o. Sri Ragho Mishra. 

Vill. Prim, P O. Lobathan. 
Shahabad. 

19C0 Annual. 

3. 

do 

I.Sc- Arr. 26 
11878-58 ' 

Chaudhary Kama Shankar, 
C/o. GHaudbary Ram Prakash 
Singh, Mahendru, Patna6. 

1960 Annual. 

4. 

do 

I.Com. Arr 3 
14199 

Aiijam Kumer Varma, 

C/o. Sri Banwari Prasad, 

Vill. Bhairotola, 

P Q. Khangaon, (Shahahad). 

i960 Annual. 

5. 

do 

B A. Arr. 38 
3665-55 

Kristina Nand Sabav, 

C/o Sn Alma Nand Sahay, 
Mahadeva Mahalla, Arrali. 

i960 Annual. 

6. 

Aurangabad. 

S. Sjnha Coilego. 

I.A. Aur 29 
8061-58 

Gobardhan Singh, 

C/o. Balm Ilaribansh Singh, 
Vill. Babbandili, 

P.O. Amhn, Dist. Gaya. 

1660 Annual. 

7. 

Do 

1 A. Aur. 137 
8160-58 

Bichar S'ngli. C/O Sliri 

Kesha v Singh, 

I Jill. Kajhawan, 

P.O. Bhsrnwa Mandal, 

Disi- Gaya. 

1069 Annual. 


Do 

I.A Aur. 216 
21308-57 

Ainlul_Raza<juo, C/O. Shri 
Mimaki Raza, Vill. <fc P.O. 
Madaupur, Dist. Gaya. 

I960 Annual. 

9 

Do 

T.Se. Aur. 98 
21583-57 

Nare&h Chandra Karan, 

C/O Shri Nilya Nand Karan, 
Vill Kewati. 

Aurangabad, (Gaya). 

I960 Annual. 

10. 

Do 

I.Sc Aur. 114 
21033-57 

1 runuua Smgl>, C/O Shri 
Tndradeo Singh, 

I960 Annual. 


VjII. Bhishra, 
P.O. Chandanpur, 
Dist. Sbahabad. 


II, po l.Sc. Aur. 13-2 Syed Fasih Uddin Mirani, 1660 Annual. 

21619-57 C/O. S. Mohiuddin, 

Vill. Muranbigha, 

P.O. Mow, (Gaya). 

]2. Bfgnaar.ii I.A. Beg. 44 Gandhari Prasad Saha, I960 Annual. 

G-D. Cgllege 23527-58 C/O. Sri Mahabir Saba, 

Vill. llassanpur, 

P.O. Makhmainid, 

Dist- Monghyr. 

13 , Do I.A. Beg. 175 Maheah Singh, 1960 Annual. 

23833-58 C/O. Shiva Chandra Singh, ‘ 

P.O. Bhairwai. 

Diet. Monghyr. 

14 , Do I.A. Beg. 413 Nishwanath Pd. Singh, 1960 Annual. 

17008-57 C/O. Sri Shivnandan 

Pd. Singh, 

Vill. Nava Kotbi, 

P.O. Nava Kotbi, (Monghyr). 
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15. Begusarai I.Sc. Beg. 88 Yogee Sri Nandan Pd. 8ingb, 1960 Annual. 

G.D. College 28883-58 C/O. Sri Mukteswar Narain 

Sinha, Vakeel, 

Begusarai, 'Monghyr). 


16. 

Do 

I.Sc. Beg. 146 
23718-58 

Laksbmi Kant Potldar 

C/O. Sri Baij Nath Podder, 
Vill. Baissa, P.O. Peeper 
Baissa, (Monghyr). 

1960 Annual. 

17 

Do 

I.Sc. Beg. 206 
19076-57 

Jai Piaknsh Narain Singh 
C/O. Teknarain Siugb, 

Vill. & P.O. Bharar, 
(Monghyr), 

I960 Annual- 

18 

Do 

I.Sc. Beg. 241 
19:45-57 

Ram Cbaritra Singh 

C/O. Sri Sitaram Singh, 

Vill. & P.O. Ramdiri, 
(Mongliyi.) 

1960 Annual. 

19. 

Do 

I.Sc. Beg. 282 
17134-57 

Had Narain Singh 

C/O. B, I’armeshwar Singh, 
Vill. Takanpura, 

P.O. Nawkothi, (Monghyr). 

1960 Annual. 

20. 

Do 

B.A. Beg. 224 
1996-54 

Ram Narayan Choudhary, 
C/O Banarasi Choodhary, 
Vill. Muzaffara, 

P.O. Pani.opur, 

Diet. Monghyr. 

1960 Annual. 

21. 

Do 

B=A. Beg. 283 
17266 57 

Gangs Devi Brahman, 

C/O. Devendra Pd. Singh, 
'Pawan Niwaa' 

Begusarai, (Monghyrl 

1960 Annual, 

22. 

Barh A.N.S. 
College 

I.A. Barb 945 
20234 58 

Ram Sarnn Singh, 

C/O. Sri Bbagawat Singh, 
Vill. Hajipnr Fillaur, 

P.O. BhagwatipurKarmaur, 
Dist. Patna. 

1961 Annual. 

23. 

Do 

I.A. 13alb 282 
16445-58 

Sr; Ram Balak Fd. Singh, 
C/O Sri Jagdeo Singh. 

At Chauria, 

P.O. Sakaolira, (Patna), 

1960 Annual. 

24. 

Do 

I.A Barh 496 
10426-57 

Tinak Prasad Singh, 

C/O. Sri Ramdeo Pd. SiDgh, 
Vill Nadwan, 

P.O. Nadawan Tola. 

Dist Patna. 

1660 Annual- 

25. 

Do 

I.A. Baih 411 
17670-57 

Anandi Prasad, 

C/O. Sri Hem Narain Td. 
Vill. Chaklodipur, 

P.O. Ekangarsarai, (Patna). 

1960 Annual- 

26. 

Do 

I.A. Barb 413 
17409-57 

Alabh Narain Siugh 

C/O. Ram Chandra Prasad, 
Vill. Pusa. 

P.O. Mandachcb, (Patna). 

Exonerated 

27. 

Barb. A.N.S. 
College 

I.A. Barh 657 
17585-67 

Ram Nandan Pd. Sinha, 
C/O. Sri Ram Saran Pd. 
Sinha, Vill- Birampur, 

P.O. Poari, (Patna). 

1960 Annual. 

28. 

Do 

I.A. Barh 440 
11074-65 

Chandra Shekhar Azad, 

C/O. Sri Tek Narain Singh, 
Vill. Utimpur, 

P.O. Hulasganj, (Goya). 

1260 Annual. 

29. 

Do 

I.A. Barb 527 
17764-57 

Narendra Prasad, 

C/O. Sri Ram Nandan Pd. 
Vill. Badora, P.O. Narsanda, 

1960 Annual. 

» 


Via. Harnut, (Patna). 
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30. 

Barh, A.N S 
College 

l.A. Barb 59G 
17636-67 

Murari PraBad Singh, 1960 Supplementary 

C/O. Sri ltadha Piasad Singh, 

P.O. Baikatbpur, 

Dist. Patna. 

31. 

Bhagalpur, 

T N.B. College 

I.A. Bhag. 176 
3393-47 

Rajendra Pd. Lai Das, 1960 Annaal- 

C/'O. Sri Damodor Pd. 

Vill. Maheih Ram, 

P.O. Pirpanti, Bbagalpur. 

32. 

Do 

1.8c. Blag. 86 

Dhun Mandal, C/O. Late 1961 Annual. 

11am Cbaran Mandal, 

Vill. Lalooehak, 

P.O. Champanagar, 

Dist. Bbagalpur. 

33. 

Do 

B.Sc. Bhag 19 
13563-53 

1 Ch3ndru Shekhar Singb, 1960 Supplementary 

C/O. Sri Dasarath Pd. Singh, 

Vill. A P.O. Bbowa, 

Dist. Puruea. 

34. 

Bbagalpur I.A. Bhag (-'27 

Marwari College 2369 57 

Nani Lai dope, C/O. Sri 1960 Andual, 

Laclilio I’d. (lope, 

Moll Cauda Bazar, 

P.N Pmaini Hasit, 

Bbagalpur 

36. 

Barbigba, 
B.K.K. College 

I.A. Barb 2 
26660-58 

A wadbesh Kumar Singb, I960 Annual. 

C/O.Sri Saryug Ad. Singh, 

Vill. A P.O. Maldab, 

(Mongliyr). 

36. 

Do 

I.A. Barb 247 
6875.56 

Paras Nath Lai, 1960 Supplementary 

C/O. Sri Kahka Pd. 

Vill. Gangati, P.O. Eaur. 
tMonghyr). 

37. 

Do 

I.A. Barb 253 
4861-57 

Sri Baleshwar Sharma, 1960 Supplementary 

C/O. Sri Basudeo Mahto, 

Vill. Isrnailpurs 

P O. Maldah, iMonghyr). 

38. 

Bettiah, M.J.K. 

I.A. Bet. 115 
868-57 

Sri Noor Alunad. 1960 Annual. 

C/O. Md. Zabir Alain, 

Mob. K&libagh Dear Cinema, 

P.O. Bettiah, 

Diet. Champarau. 

39. 

Do 

I.A Bet. 1GO 
4929-58 

Mir Mazbar A!am, 1960 Annual. 

Mob, Kahbagh 

Cliowk Bulaki Singh. 

P O. Bettiab, 

Diet. Cbamparan. 

40. 

Do 

1.8c. Bet. 53 
1227-57 

Jvamla Kant, 1961 Annual. Not 

C/O. Shamlal Ram, to be allowed to 

Gang-J, Bettiab, appear from that 

( Champarau). centre. 

41. 

Biharaatilt 

Nalanda 

College. 

I. A. Mai. 120 
12290-58 

Md Sbafi, C/O. Md. 1960 Annual 

Tsbaque, Vill. A P.O. 

Silao, (Patna). 

42. 

Do 

I.A. Nal. 204 
17994-57 

Krishna Kant Singb, 1960 Annual. 

C/O. Sri Sushila Nand Singh, 

Station Master, 

Bibarsariff, (Patna). 

43. 

Do 

1 8c. Nal. 285 
14699-57 

Shainim Ahmad Khan I960 Annual. 

‘Maeoom’, 

C/O Dr. 8. Zama Khan, 

Vill. Biruenwan, 

P.O. Hern&at, (Patna). 

44. 

Chapra, 

Rajendra 

College. 

l.A. Chap. 62 
94861-58 

Sri Kedar Nath Pd., 1960 Annual. 

C/O. Sri Jatnuna Pd., 

P.O. Baeantpur, (Saran). 
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44A. 

Do 

I.Sc. Chap. 593 
6406-57 

Kameshwar Pd. Sharma, 
C/O. Sri J.N. Sharma, - 
8.1. of Schools, 

Maharajganj, Patna-7. 

1960 Annual. 

45. 

Do 

I.Sc. Chap. 600 
24333-58 

Kameshwar Pd. Singh, 

C/O. B.B. Pradeep Singh, 
Moh. Silhauri, 

P.O. Mirzapnr, (Saran). 

1960 Annual. 

46. 

Do 

I-Com.Chap. 74 Ram Laksban Pd., C/O. Sri 
26100*68 Chbuehuudar Pandit, 

Mob. & P.O. Arna, 

Dist. Saran. 

1960 Supplementary 

47. 

Do 

I.Com.Chap. 07 Kami a Prasad Singh, 

8601- C/O. Sri Ramayan Singh, 

Vill. Umachba, 

P.O. Fakuli, (SaraD) 

1960 Annual. 

48. 

Chaibasa, 

Tata College 

T.A. Chai. 121 
1321-67 

Gadai Soy, C/O. Sri 

Pnrek Roy Soy, Vill. Achu, 
P.O. Chaibasa, 

(Singhbhum). 

I960 Annual. 

40. 

Do 

I.Sc. Chai. 62 
1566-57 

Manindra Math Mahata, 

C/O. Sri KamalaKant 
Mahata, 

Vill. Bhaluk Bindba, 

P.O. Chakalia, 

(Singhbhum). 

1960 Annual. 

50. 

Do 

I.Sc Chai. 70 
8811-58 

Md. Basbiruddin, 

C/O Sri Naeirnddin, 

18 Wardha Road, 

P.O Golmuri, Jamshedpur. 

1960 Annual. 

51. 

Do 

I.Sc. Chai-106 
8812-58 

Harbinder SiDgh, 

C/O Sri Bishan Singh, 

T No. 206, Dept. 

Eng. Indian Cable 

Co. Ltd., P.O. Golmuri, 
(Singhbhum). 

1960 Annual. 

52. 

Do 

I.Sc. Chai. 128 
4383-66 

l3ri Jngdish Pd. Jayaswal, 
C/O Sri Kishun Lil Ram 

Hup Lall 

P.O. Bukhtiarpur, 

Dist. Patna. 

1960 Annual. 

53. 

Do 

I. So. Chai. 140 
1681-57 

Md. Alim, C/O Md. Jabir, 
Bara Bazar. 

P.O. Chaibasa, 

Dist- Singbhum. 

1960 Annual, 

54. 

B.8. College, 
Dinapur. 

I.A. Dina. 35 
4759-58 

Pradip Narain Singh, 

C/O Sti Sahpati Rai, 

Vill. Bisunpur, 

P.O. Mudhopur, (Patna). 

1960 Annual. 

56. 

Eo 

I.A. Dina 200 
3301-55 

Knsbnadeo Prasad, * 

C/O Sri Bishwa Nath Sahay, 
Vill. Sonaruh, 

P.O. Fatuah, (Patna). 

1960 Annual. 

66. 

Do 

I.So- Dina. 74 
4705-58 

Kameshwar Prasad, 

C/O Sri Jank Prasad, 

Mob. Bakergang Eajaja, 
Patna-4 

I960 Annual. 

57. 

Do 

I.Sc. Dina. 72 
4725-58 

Ram Sagar Prasad, 

C/O Sri Jugeshwar Lai, 
Chowb, Patna City. 

1960 Annual. 

68. 

Darbhanga, 
C.M. College 

I.A. Dar. 128 
192116-68 

Dipak Chandra Chakravarty 
C/O Shyama Pada 

Chakraverty, 

P.O. Laheriasaroi, 

1960 Annual. 


(Darbbanga). 
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59. 

Do 

I.Sc. Dar 119 
8624-58 

Mukund Jba, C/O Sri 
Rajcbandra Jha, 

P.O. Pntai, (Darbhanga). 


GO 

Do 

r.S^ Dar 41 
8636.68 

Krishna Chandra Jha, 

6/0 Sri Nandan Jba, 

Vill. Brahmotra, 

P.O. Pandol (Darbhaoga). 

1960 Annual, 

Cl. 

Do 

I.Coin. Dar 2 
19533-58 

Anirndh Thakur, 

C/O. Sri Ramfal Thaknr, 
Vill. Manash Kbatti, 

P.O. Sirsia Bazar, 

Dist Muzaffarpur, 

Nepal TaraL. 

I960 Annua). 

62. 

Deoghar. 

Deogbar 

College 

I.A. Deo 132 
3371-58 

Bisbwanath Jba, 

Bhairo Talab, 

Bhnfcba Bandli, 

Deoghar. 

I960 Annual. 

G3 

Do 

B A . Deo 75 

86G2-5G 

Satrugban Singh, 

C/O S-i Arjun Singh, 

Vill Kumdar, 

P.O. Gopalpur, 
Via-Lakbisarai, 

(Mongbyr). 

1960 Annual. 

64 

Daltonganj, 
G.L.A. College 

1 A. Dalt 108 
7200-56 

Kailash Dubey, 

C/O Pt. Orman Dubey 

Vill. Eerwa, 

P.O. Daltonganj, 

Dist. Palamu. 

1060 Annual. 

65. 

Gaya College, 
Gaja 

I.A. Cay 7 
1.5196-58 

Anirudh Singh, C/O Sri 
Pitambar Singb, 

Vill. Ghosta, 

P 0. War (Gaya). 

I960 Annual 

66 . 

Do 

I A. Gay 208 
15576-58 

Madan Mohan Pd. 

Chanrasia 

C/O Sri Tutsi Bam Chaurasia 
Chand Cbaura, (Gaya). 

1960 Annual. 

157. 

Do 

LA. Gav 276 
11267-58 

Baiu.i‘ nhankar I’d. 

C/O Sri Bhagwan 

Ilam Singh Yadav, 

Asst. Teacher, 

Gaya Zila School, (Gaya). 

I960 Annual. 

158. 

Do 

I.A. Gay 278 
16917-58 

Rarnesh Kumar Sinha, 

C/O Sri Guptpgbwar Pd., 

3.1. Police, Vill. Katona, 

P.O. Patna. 

19G0 Annual. 

69. 

Do 

• 

I.A. Gay 344 
16804-58 

Ham Sanebi Mishra, 

C/O Sree Sadbu Saran 

Misbra, 

Vill. Pali, P.O. Ahiapnr 
(Gaya). 

1960 Annual. 

70. 

Do 

* I.A. Gay 368 
15200-58 

Liyaquat Husain, 

C/O. Md. Abdul Gafoor, 

Mob. Bar Hueaaingacj, 

P.O. Sbergbati, (Gaya) 

1960 Annual. 

71. 

Do 

I.A. Gay 446 
15416-68 

Subrata De, 

C/O Sri Dr. Parimal De, 

At & P.O. Fatibpur, (Gaya). 

1960 Annual. 

72. 

Do 

I A. Gay 417 
16773-58 

Sri NiwaB Upadhyey, , 

C/O Sri Sukhdeo Upadhyay, 
P.O- Atimi, 

Thana Naeriganj, 

Diet. Snahabad. 

,1960 Annual. 

78. 

Do 

I-Gom.Gay 22 
15391-58 

Gopal Saren, 

C/O Sri Jagannath Sahay, 
Mob. Mababir Aetban, 

1960 Annual. 


Tilha, (Gaya). 
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73A. 

Do 

l.C.om. Gay 78 
15871-68 

Radha Raman Pd., 

C/O Jai Prakaah Narayan, 
Cband Chaura, (Gaya). 

I960 Annual. 

74. 

Lo 

A 

l.Com. Gay 165 
14217-63 

Baaudeo Singh, 

C/O Gokbul Singh, 

Vill. Dashratbpur, 

P.O. Pawapuri, (Patna). 

I960 Annual. 

75. 

Do 

B.A. Qay 140 
10139-56 

Sheo Bhanker Pd. Yadav, 
C/O Sri Mahadeo Pd Yadav, 
Vill. Bodb Gaya. 

P.O Bodb Gaya, (Gaya). 

I960 Annual- 

76. 

Do 

B.Sc. Qay 47 
13792-57 

Tara Sanker Agrawal, 

C/O Sri Purnuial Agrawal, 
Vill Lai Bazar, 

P.O. Kulli, (Burdwan). 

1960 Annual. 

77. 

Do 

B.Coin. Qay 30 
7849.55 

PariDfshwar Cbandra 
Agiawal 

C/O Sri Copal Pd., 

Kaiari Hill Road, (Gaya) 

1960 Annual 

78. 

Hazaribagh St. 
Colutuba's Col¬ 
lege. 

l.A. II iz. 203 
9329-57 

Mageslnvai Lai. C/o Sri 
Bisheshwar Lai, At. 
Mangal Razar, Hazari¬ 
bagh. 

1960 Annua 

79. 

Do 

T.A.Hnz. 339 
0489-58 

Sycd Abu Moazzam, C/o 

Sri S. A. Hakim, Gilani, 
Near .Tama Masjid, 
Hazaribagh. 

1960 Annual 

80. 

Do. 

B.Sc. Ha a. 20 
111031-55 

Balkrishna Prasad, C/o 

Sii Basudoo Rain Modi, 
Lower Badatu Bazar, 
Hazaribagh. 

1960 Annual 

hi. 

Hajipor R. N. 

I.A. Haji. 45 

Jtngohind Roy, C/o Sri 
Ajab Lai 1Toy, Vill. 
Chandput, P.O. Ragho- 
pur, (Muzaffarpur) 

1960 Annual 


College. 

23489-58 

Also fined Rs 25/ 

82. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 12 
4220-56 

Deo Raj Misra, C/o Sri 
Jairaj Mishra, P.O. 
Hajipur, Diat. Muzaffar- 
pm. 

1960 Annual 

83. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji 19 
3081-55 

Md. Aiuul Haque Ansari. 

C/o M. Ali Raza Ansari, 
Moh. Cbawhatta, P.O. 
Hajipur, (Muzaffarpur). 

I960 Annual 

84. 

Do. 

B.A, Haji. 93 
14588-56 

Dbireodra Kumar Verma, 
C/o Sri Sri Kamla Pd. 
Verma, Sitamarhi Court, 
Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

85. 

Jharia R. S. P. 
College 

I.A. Jhor, 164 
18061-57 

Bhrigunath Pandey, C/o 

Sri Awadh Marain Pan¬ 
dey, Vill. Murugia Col-. 
lieiy, P.O. Mahoda, 
(Dhanbad). 

1960 Supplementary 


Do. 

1 . 80 ^ Jhar. 36 
35111-58 

l’arun Kumar Singh, C/o 

Sri Saurindra Mohan 
Singh, Jealgora Office, 

P, O. Jealgora, Dist. 
Dhanbad. 

1960 Supplementary 

87. 

Jebanabad S. %. 
College 

I.A. Jeh. 51 
19720-58 

Girja Prasad, C/o Sri 
Rnmjatan Lai, Vill. 
Bara, P. O. Malatbi, 
(Gaya. 1 

I960 Annual 

88 

Do. 

l.A. Jeb. 86 
19772-68 

Tapeshwari Singh, C/o Sri 
Deoki Singh, Vill. Main- 
chak, P.O. Myrgaon, 
Mandal, (Patna.) 

I960 Annual 
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89. Jamui K. K. M. I.A. Jamui 78 Shivan Prasad, C/o Sri i960 Annual 
College 11031 56 Basudeo Pd., Vill. Jodhan 

bigha, P. 0. Shekbpura, 

(Mongbyr.) 

00. Motibari M. 8. I.Sc. Mot. 217 Rajendra Kumar Sinha, I960 Annual 

College 8787-57 C/o Raghubans Pd. 

Singb, VilJ. Barvari, 

P.O. Motipur, Dist. 

Muznffarpur. 

91. Madbubaoi R.K. I A. Mndlni 506 Sri Raj Kumar Yadav, 1960 Supplementary 

College 16218-57 C/o Sri Jaleabwar Goel, 

Vill. & P. O. Parsahi 
Sirasia, Diet. Darbbanga. 

92. Muzaffarpur L. I A. Muz. 110 Md. Mojibur Rahman I960 Supplementary 

R College 6589-58 ‘Masoom,' C/o Ifahibur 

Rahman, Vill, & P. O. 

Bharokltra, Via Tajpur 
(Darbhanga.) 

93. Do. B.A.(H)Muz. Sri Mahcndra Pd., C/o 1960 Annual 

17211 0071/59 Sri Jagdish Pd. Sahu, 

Typist lmli Chatty, 

Muzaffarpur. 

94. Muzaffarpur R.D. I.A. Muz. 971 Sri Syed Paiyaz, Haidar, 1930 Annual 

S. College 11797/57 Vill. Chainpur, P. O. 

Damodarpur, Dist. 

Muzaffarpur. 

95. Mongbyr. It. D. I.A. Mong. 12 Sri Upendra Pd. Singh, I960 Annual 

& D.J. College 26256-58 C/o Sri Eamesbwar Pd. 

Sir.gh, Vill. Jawas P 0. 

Mankatta, Mongbyr. 

96. Do. I.A. Mong. 281 Sri Krishnanaud Singh, I960 Annual 

2017 56 C/o Sri Thakur Pd. 

Singh, Mob. Rijwara. 

P. O, Kojhee, (Bhagal- 
pur). 

97. Do. I.A. Mong 215 Sri Ch.indiadeo Prasad 1960 Annual 

2u262/57 C/o Sri Diboo Ram, 

Kasiui Bezar, Mob. 

Kabira, Mongbyr. 

98. Do. I.A. Mong. 365 Sri Rama Nandan Pd. I960 Annual 

20236/57 Singh, C/o Sri Kailash 

Pati Singh, Bindwara, 

Monghyr. 

99. Do. I.So. Mong. 195 Sri Krishnadeo Poddar, 1060 Supplementary 

269/56 C/o Pf. KaBhi Pd. Also fined Rs. 25/ 

Tiwary, Chowk, Mon¬ 
ghyr. 

100* Do. I.Sc. Mong. 257 Sri Iiajeswar Pd. Sahu, I960 Annual 

20977/57 C/o Sri Asik Lai Sahu, 

P.O. Kbagaria (Mon¬ 

ghyr.) 

101. Do. I.Corn. Mong. Parmeshwar Chau- I960 Annual 

23, 26589/58 dbury, C/o Sri Mebi 

Cbaudhury, Vill. Beecha, 

P.O. Monghyr, Dist. 

Monghyr. 

102. Do. I.Com. Mong. 49 Sri Ram Gopal, C/o Sri 1960 Annual 

26550/58 Oanesh Lai, Cliboti 

Kela Bari, Mongbyr. 

108. Do, I.Com. Mong. Md. Haroon ltaabid, C/o 1060 Annual 

147, 22091/57 Md. Sayeed, Vill. Choo- 

ramba, Monghyr. P.O. 

164, Do. B.Com. Mong. Sri .Tanardan Pd. Singh, 1960 Annin I 

57,9026/68 C/o Sri Bbola Singh 

Vilf. Pancbrnkhi, P.O. 

Dbarham (Mongbyr.) 
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106. 

Do. 

B.Com. Mong. 
60, 9684/56 

Sri Bijoy Kumar Goe- 
warny, C/o Sri Sheo 
Nandan Pd. Goewamy, 
Laldarwaja, Mongbyr. 

I960 Annual 

106. 

Do. 

B.Coru. Mong. 
69, 9002/63 

Sri Bal Krishna Sharma, 
C/o Sri Sheo Charan 
Yisbwakarma, Vill. Has- 
s&nganj, P.O. Jamalpur 
(Mongbyr.) 

1960 Annual 

107. 

Narayanpur J.P. 
College 

l.A. Nar. 15L 
2848-56 

Sri Daya Nath Jha, C/o 

Sri Tirth Nnrain Jha, 
Vill. Bliart Kband, P.O. 
Bhart Kband Deorbi 
(Monghyr.) 

1960 Annual 
Also floed Rs. 26/ 

108. 

Do. 

B.A. Nara 49 
13077/56 

Sri Lakshmi Kant Jha, 
C/o Sri Jagannath Jha, 
Nagarpara, P.O. Nara- 
janpor, (BbagalpurA 

1960 Annual 

109. 

Nawada K. L. 
Saha College 

l.A. Naw. 28 
1802/58 

Sri Dhaneshwar Pd., C/o 
Sri Praaadi Pd. Vill. 
Doinawar, P.O. Nardi- 
ganj, (Gaya.) 

1960 Annual 

110. 

Patna, A. N. S. 
College Insti¬ 
tute 

B.A. Pat. 150 
5387/55 

Sri Niranjan Kaeautiyar 
C/o Sri Nityaranjan 
Kaaiiiitiyar, Mob. Boring 
Road, Patna. 

I960 Annual 

Ill, 

Patna Commerce I A. Pat. 38(1 
College 702/68 

Sri Dharam Bir Singh, 
C/o Sri Deo Lai Singh, 
Mob. Sulimpur, Ahra, 
P.O. Kadaru Kuan, Patna. 

1960 Annual 

112. 

Do. 

I Com l’at. 59 
22186-58 

Sii Gopi Nath Sharma, 
C^o Bliawan Duttji 
Sharma, New Sarak, 
Patna City. 

I960 Annual 

113. 

Do. 

I.Coin. Pa* HI 
21973/59 

Sri Jitendn Nath Mitra, 

C</o Mr. Amulya Ratan 
Mitia, Govt. House Qr., 
Patna—1. 

I960 Amnia! 

114. 

Do. 

I .Com. Pat, 113 
22142-58 

Sri Narotturn Narayan 
Agrawal, C/o Sri Suraj 
Narayan Agrawal, Kach- 
auri Gali, Patna City. 

No further action 

116. 

Do. 

I.Coni. Pat. 114 
22972-58 

Sri Nawai Kishore Ifamali 
C/o Sri Sita Rainji Kama- 
lift, Chawk, Patna City. 

1960 Annual 

116. 

Do. 

I.Com. Pat. 118 
22099-58 

Sri Parmanand Singh, 
C/o Sri Banahidhar 
Singh, Vill. Marcbi, P.O. 
Begumpur, Patna City. 

1960 Annual 

U7. 

Do. 

1.8c. Pat. 
16981-58 

Sri Alakh Kumar Sinha, 

C/o Sri Ramanaod Pd., 
Ram Janki Kuti, Patna 
—2. 

1960 Annual 

118. 

Do. 

I Com. Pat. 341 
21157/57 

Sri Krishna Thabur, C/o 

Sri Hari Tliakur, Kaima 
fibikoh, Patna—8. 

1960 Annual 

119. 

Do. 

l.A. Pat. 310 
14199-57 

* 

Sri Ram Swartb Singh 
Vill. Bellaura, P O. 
Bear, Via Aniaabad, 
(Patna.) 

1960 Annual 

120. 

Do. 

l.A. Pat. 410 
483-58 

Bhagwat Pd. Singh, C/o 

Sri Kewol Kishun Singh, 
Rampur Phulwari, Fateh- 
pur P.O., (Patna). 

I960 Annual 
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121. 

Do. 

B.A. Pat. 
613-58 

9 Sri Dibyendra Banerjee, 
C/o Sri G. N. Banerjee, 
Amrudi Lane, Patna— 4. 

1960 Annnal 

122. 

Do. 

B.A. Pat. 123 8. Jamaluddin Ahmad, Cfo 
9640-56 Sri Hakim Md. Nazir, 

Moh. Sonar Toli, P.O. 
Gurbatta, Patna City. 

1960 Annual 

123. 

Patna 

College of 
Commerce 

I.A. Pat. 280 
14195-57 

Akbilealuvar Pd. 3 Sinha, 
C/O Mathura Pd. Bani- 
ghut. Patna-6. 

1960 Annual. 

124. 

Do. 

I Com. Pat. 230 
22163-58 

Radha Kama! Basak, 
C/O Nand Lai Mehtak, 
Langar Toli, Bankipur, 
Patna-4. 

1960 Supplementary 

125. 

Do. 

I.Com. Pat. 216 
21981-58 

La la Krishna Kumar, 
C/O Sri Bindeshwari 
Pd., Vi 11. Baghi Bar- 
giha, P.O. Milki (Gaya). 

1960 Annual. 

126. 

Do. 

B.A. Pat. 125 
663-55 

Sagliir Ahmad Khan, 
C/O M.Abdul Ali Khan, 
Moh. Subjibagh, Patna. 

4 

1960 Annual. 

127. 

Do. 

B.Com. Pat. I 
15412-56 

Ambastha Mudan Pd., 
Vill. Kennono, P.O. 
Razor*, Dial. Gaya. 

1960 Annual. 

128. 

Do. 

B.Com. Pat. 9 
9194-56 

Tilakdhan I’d. C/O Sri 
Dinaabwar Pd. Roy, 
Mob. Moklitiar Toli, 

P 0. Kadam Kuan, 
Patna. 

1960 Annual. 

129. 

Do. 

B.Com. Pat. 67 
21151-57 

Zcbair Abtncd, C /O Hakim 
Abdjl Sokoor, Mob. 
Bhanwar Pokbar, 

Patna-4 

I960 Annual. 

130. 

Baucbi 

St. Xavier’s 
College 

I.Sc. Ban. 467 
7998-57 

Sri_ Chandra Mauleabwar 
li.-ijal, C/o Sri Lakehme- 
gbwar Dayal, I.R.S. 
7/144 Swarup Nagar, 
Kanpnr. 

No further 
action. 

181. 

Do. 

I.Coro. Ban. 109 
11641-53 

Sri Sambb'u Nath Dutt, 
C/o Sri Pra^ ag Chandra 
Dutt, South Sarnaj 
Street, Tharpakbna, 

Ranchi. 

1960 Annual. 

132. 

Samastipor, 

Samastipur 

College 

I.A. Sam. 318 
3642-57 

Sri Asbfaque Ahmad Khan 
C/o Sri Hadi Ali Kban, 
Vill. Noorganj, P.O, 
Sari, (Darbbanga). 

1960 Annual. 

133. 

Do. 

‘1.8c. Sam. 146 
5593-66 

Bajniti Prasad 8ingh, C/o 

Sri Dr. RamdhaDi Lai, 
Mul Cband Lane, 

Samaetipnr, Darbbanga. 

1960 Annual 
also fined 

Be. 25/- 

134. 

Siwan, 

D.A.V. 

College 

I.A. 8iw. 29 
10809-58 

Bri Tarkeshwar Noth, C/o 

Sri Viahwa Nath Prasad, 
Eagji Moballa, Siwan, 
Saran. 

1 

1960 Annual. 

135. 

Do. 

l.A. Siw. 79 
10769-68 

Sri Bamaebankar Singh, 
C/o Sri Bam Baliatar 
Singh, Vill. Remia, 
P.O. Siwan, Diet. Saran. 

1960 Annnal. 

136. 

Sobaarai, 

Hiaan 

College 

l.A Sob. 65 
6214-68 

Bri Bhola Pd. Sharroa, C/o 

Sri Baldeo Singh, Vill. 
Sajgaon, P.O. Dahpar, 
Sargaon, (Patna). 

1660 Annual 

Also fined 

Ba. 26/. 
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I960} 


137. 

Do. 

I.A. Soh. 226 
11158-68 

138. 

Basarura 

S. P. Jain 
College 

I.Sc. Saan. 69 
18636-57 

139. 

Do. 

B.A.tH.) Saea. 1 
9808-58 

140. 

Sitamarbi, 

S. R. K. 
College 

I.A. Pit. 271 
2747-67 

141. 

Centre Do. 
College— 

D A.V. 
College 

Siwan 

I.Sc. Siw. 96 
8422-56 

142. 

Sahebganj. 

Bahebgaii) 

College. 

I.A. Sahib. 97 
19060-68 

143 

Sultanganj 

Murarka 

College 

T.A. Suit. 53 

144. 

Do- 

I,A Suit 59 
2603-58 

145. 

Patna 

B.V.Sc, 

College 

B.V Sc. & A II 
Final Part T 
Pat. 43 
12949-50 

146. 

Patna 
College of 
Commerce 

M A. Pat. 162 
3306-52 

147. 

Muzaffarpur 
L.S College 

M.A. Muz. 888 
4665-60 

148. 

Purnea* 

Purnea 

College 

I.A. Purn. 194 
2393-58 

149, 

Ranchi, 

Ranchi 

College 

I.Sc. Ran. 211 
10740-67 

160. 

Do. 

I.Sc. Ran. 25 
19813-68 

161. 

Arrah,' 
H.D. Jain 
College 

I.A, Arr.771 
6843-67 

m 

Do. 

t.A. Arr. 772 
6988-67 


Sri Jadu Nandan Sbarraa, 
C/o Sri Deo Saran Singh 
Vill. Marnncbi, P 0. 
Maranchi, (Patna). 

Syed Sultan Ahmed, 
Aurangabad, Baraiya. 
(Shahabad). 

Sri Akhileshwar Narayan 
C/o Sri Chaturbbnj 
Saliaya, Mob Gaurak 
Sboni, Sasaram, (Shaba- 
bad). 

Sri Itam Bahadur Singh, 
C/o Sri Ram F»l Singh, 
Vill. Basiaram, P-0. 
Sbeohar, (Mnziftarpur). 

Sri Bhola Pd., C/o Sri 
ICbakhan Saha, Mob. 
Ttwatha, I’.O Maha- 
rnjganj, (Saran). 


Sri Md. Qasirn, C/o Md. 
Kabi Baksh, Quliparma, 
Sab bganj, (S.P.) 

Sri Navin Choudhary, C/o 
Sri Jngdish Choudhary 
Vill. & r.O. Sultanganj 
(Bhagalpur i. 

Sri Pairnanai'd Singh, C/o 
Sn Bhairo Pd. Singh, 
Vill. Maugrapa, P.O. 
Aaarganj, Qlonglyr). 

Sii Dharin Nalli Pd. Roy, 
C/o Sri Kribhna Shri- 
vaatava, Laxanii Bha- 
wan, Golakpoic, Patna-6. 

Sri Bakshwar Pandey, C/o 
Sri Ganauri Pandey, 
Vill. Jaiteepur, P O. 
Telhara, (Patna). 

Sri Basiatb Narayan 
Singh, C/o Sri Kailaali 
Singh, Vill. Marhariya, 
P.O! Dhek8ha Via-Kesa- 
ria, (Champar&n). 

Sri Mohan Jha ‘Nirihar’, 
C/o Sri Kalika Nand 
Jha Vill. Kajhi, P.O. 

Kajhi, Di8t. Purnea. 

• 

Rainji Tiwari, Vill. Karan- 
pura, P.O. Bhurtapura, 
Diat. Patna. 

Krishna Gopal Banerjee, 
C/o Sri M.G. Banerjee, 
41, Peace Road, Ranchi. 

Gupteshwar Prasad Gupta, 
C/o Sri Nand Kumar 
Lai, Mo. Biehanpur, 
P.O. Bandira Chapra, 
Diet, Shahabad. 

flupteahwar Singh 0/0 Sri 
Bhagwat Singh, At. & 
P.O Ekwarii Diat. 
Shahabad. 


I960 Supple¬ 
mentary. 

1960 Annual. 

1962 Annual. 

1960 Annual. 

1960 Annual- 

I960 Annual. 

1960 Annual- 

1900 Annual 

11)60 Auuual. 

1961 M.A. 

1961 M.A. 


I960 Annual- 


1960 Annual and 
also fined 
R«. 60/- 

1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 
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153. 

Muzaffarpur 
R.D. S. 
College 

J.A. Muz. 576 
13902-58 

Mitlnlesh Kumar Sharma, 
C/o Sri Brahmdeo Tha- 
kur, Vill. Darughatpur, 
P.O. Betibaura, Diet. 
Darbliauga. 

1969 Aimual 

164. 

Do. 

I.A. Muz. 577 

Mitlnlesh Kumar Sharma, 

1960 Annual 


13475-59 C/o Sri Mukteahwar 


Roy Sharma, Vil'. Hari 
Shanker Mambari, P.O. 
Sillauf, (Muzaffarpur). 


155. 

Itanchi 

College 

B A.Ran. 85 
17672-65 

BaaaDt Kumar Lai, C/o Sri 
Raghu Cbaran Dal, 
Upper Bazar, Ranchi. 

1960 Annual 

156. 

Darbhanga 

C.M. College 

I.A. Dar. 106 
15134-67 

Jni Nsrayan Mishra C/o 
Sri Nirmal Miehra, Vill. 
Uharhan, P O. Laharia- 
sarai, Dist, Darbhanga- 

1960 Annual 

157. 

Jamshedpur 

Co-operative 

College 

I.A. Jam. 295 
890-57 

Amiya Bhattacbarya, C/o 

N. N. Bhattacbarya. 45, 
Thakur Bari Road, 
Sakchi, Jamshedpur 

1960 Annual 

158. 

Begusarai 

G.D. College 

I. Sc. Beg. 183 
23459-58 

Mrs. Urmila Sinhn, C/o 

Sri Bittan Singh, Vill. 
Ramuchalk, P O. Maka- 
ndpnr, Diet. Bhagalpur 

1960 Annual 

159. 

Barb. A.N.S. 
College 

l.Sc. Barb. 38 
2501-58 

Devendra Roy, Vill. Dlian- 
kal Raitola, P.O. Afchm- 
algola. Dial. Patna. 

1960 Annua] 

160. 

Do. 

I.Sc. Barli.5‘J 
17254 58 

Basndeo Prasad Mob. 
Talivpur, P.O. Barh, 
Patna. 

1961 Annual 

161. 

Deeghar, 

Deoghar 

College 

B.A. Deo. 27 
11204-53 

Tapeslnvar Praead Sirgh, 
C/o B. Damodar Singh, 
Vill. Lagma, P.O. Am- 
rath Via : Jamui, Diet. 
Monghyr. 

I960 Annual 

162. 

Do. 

B.A. Deo. 59 
4683-66 

Mohammad Hanif At.&P.O. 
Deoghar, Dist. S.P. 

1960 Annual 

163. 

Bhagalpur, 

T.N.B. 

College 

B.Se. Bhag. 22 
21473 58 

Janardsn Pd. Bbadani, 
C/o Sri Harihar Pra¬ 
sad, P.O. Jhumritillaya, 
Dist. Hazaribagb. 

1960 Supple¬ 
mentary 

164. 

Hajipur, 

R.N. College 

B.A- Haji. 63 
247-54 

Gena Lai Prasad Yadav, 
C/o Sri Noonu Prasad 
Yadav. Vill. & P.O. 
Chakjainab, Via. Haji¬ 
pur, Dist. Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

66. 

Biharshariff, 

Nalanda 

College. 

I.Sc. Nal. 8 
2487-58 

Awadhesh Kumar Vill, 
ft P.O. Gunzarchalk. 
Dist. Patna. 

1960 Annual 

166 

Bifaarabarif, 
Nalanda College 

l.Sc. Nal. 9 
12501 58 

Awadbesh Pd. Sinha, 
Vill. Sherpur, P.O. 
Daruera, Diet. Patna. 

1960 Annual 

167 

Do 

l.Sc. Nal. 10 
14527-57 

Anandi Singb, C/o Sri 
Harihar Singb, Vill, 
ltenipur, P.O. Telhsu, 
(PabDB.) 

1960 Annual 

168 

Do 

l.Sc. Nal. 11 
14598-67 

Ambica Pd. Sharma, At. 
ft P. O. Singhariwat, 
Diet. Patna. 

1960 Annual 

1M 

D.-> 

l.Sc. Nal. 196 Abdul Rabmen, Vill. 
1231-57 Azochalk, P.O. : 

1960 Annual 


Mahooda, (Atassrai), 
Dial. Patna. 
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170 

8amaetipur, 

Samastipur 

College 

I.So. Sam. 61 Bam Sundar Prasad, 
6818-68 Vill. Baendeopur, 

P.O. Birsinghpur, Diet. 
Darbhauga. 

I960 Annual 

171 

Do 

1.8c. Sara 106 IJpendra Singh. At. & 
4769-67 P O. Rampurramhar, 

Dist Muzaffarpur. 

I960 Annual 

172 

Muzaffarpur 
L.8. College. 

I.Sc. Muz.113 Md. Waris Hamid, Mo. 
6600-58 Cliandwara Kumara, 

Nowab Bead, Muzaffftr- 
pnr. 

1961 Annual 

178 

Bbagalpur, 

Marwari 

College. 

I.Com. Bhag. Iswar Chandra, Jhnnjhun 
13-21792-57 wala, C/o Sri Loknath 
Bishwanath, Lohapatti, 
Bbagalpur. 

1961 Annual 

174 

Katibar 

D.S. College, 

‘I.A. Eat. 227 Bikash Chandra Baha, 
6382-58 Kaserapatli Road, P.O. 

Kishanganj Bazar, Pur- 
nea. 

1060 Annual 

176 

Do 

,I.A. Kat. 229 Shashi Bhushan Singh, 
1050-63 C/o Sri Darveehwar 

Pd. Singh, Arakashi 
Nirikchan, Katihar, 

(Purnea.) 

1960 Annual 

176 

Do 

I.A. Kat. 232 Sbbapati Singh, C/o Sri 
6350-5R 8at,rughna Singh, Vill. 

Ithari, P. 0. Ekma, 
(Saran). 

I960 Annual 

177 

Madhubani, 
B.K. College. 

I.A. Madhu Sint. Aruna Prabha, C/o 
411-10532-58 Sri Raina Kant Jha, 

At. & P. 0. Dauhara, 

Via Sakri, Darbhanga. 

1960 Annual 

178 

Do 

I.A. Madhu Sint. Kiian Shashi Jha, 
412—3492 57 C/o Sri Rama Kant 
Jba, At. & P.O. : Dau¬ 
hara, Via. Sakri, (Dar- 
bhariga). 

1960 Annual 

179 

Do 

I.A. 413 Kninari Shail Kumari, 

10441-58 C/o Sri Brahmdeo N. 

Ckoudbary At. Sc P.O. : 
Madhubani, Diat. Dur- 
bhanga. 

1960 Annual 

180 

Hajipur, 

R.N. College 

I.A* Haji. 248 Devendra Roy, C/o Sri 
21801-66 Siya Prasad Roy, Vill. 

Sekhopur Deorhi, P.O. 
Bitholi, (Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

181 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 246 Deouandan Pd. Ram, C/o 
12399-67 Sri Sital Ram, -Vill. 

Pahleja, Bbinak Tola, 
P.O. Pahleja, (Saranl. 

1960 Annual 

182 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 250 Devendra Pd. Sinba, C/o Sri 
3982-56 Janak Prasad, Vill. Ran- 

daba, P.O. Lakhni, 
(Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

183 

Do* 

I.A. Haji. 251 Devendra Pd. Sinha, C/o 
14239-67 Sri Krishna Singh. At. 

& P.O, Hard!, (Muzaf¬ 
farpur. 

I960 Annual 

184 

Do 

T.A. Haji. 262 Deonath Singh, C/o Sri 
4268-66 Birja Pd. Singh. Mo. 

Pekauii, Bharopur, 

Deorhi, Diat. Muzaf¬ 
farpur. 

1960 Annual 
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185 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 263 Dwarka Nath Cbauraaia, 
20104-57 C/o Karamchand Chou* 

dhary, Vill. Rajashan. 
P.O. Bhairopurdeorhi, 
(Muzaffarpur). 

186 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 254 
3082-65 

Dineabwar PO. Sharma, 
C/o Babu Lai Sharma, 
Vill. Jarua, P.O. Haji- 
pur, (Muzaffarpur). 

187 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 256 

15056-57 

Dhaneshwar Sahni, C/o Sri 
Sagar Sahni, Vill. Bedan- 
pur, P.O. Bimallakhan 
Son, Dist. Muzaffarpur. 

188 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 257 
15002 67 

Dharmendra Kumar Sod, 
C/o Sti Dhora 8ingh. 
Vill. Bariyarpur, P.O. 
Ghauspur Bariyarpur, 
(Muzaffarpur). 

189 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 258 
12867 57 

Dhureodra Pd. Singh, C'o 
Ram 8undra SlDgh, Mo. 
Kliarika, P. O. Deabri. 
Dist. Muzaffarpur. 

190 

Do 

I A. Haji. 259 
274-55 

Nand Kiahore Singh, C/o 
Sri Deo Nandan Singh, 
Vill. Dhobauli, P. O. 
Biddupnr, Dist. Muzaf- 
farpur. 

191 

Do 

I A. Haji. 262 
14278-57 

Nand Lai Singh. C/o Sri 
Ram Naumi Singh, Vill. 
Shambhupur Kaos, P-O. 
Asoi, (Muzaffarpur). 

192 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 263 

11217-57 

Nagendra Mislira, C/o Prl 
Krishna Bihari Miehra, 
Vill. Dilabarpur, P. 0. 
Bakunrahpur, (Muzaffar¬ 
pur). 

198 

Do 

T.A. Haji. 264 
1277-56 

Naraingh 'Singh, C/o Sri 
Raghuni Singh, Mo. 
Chaharam, P.O. Saba!- 
pur, Saran. 

194 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 265 
12880-57 

Pashupati Nath Singh, C/o 
Sri Rajendra Pd. Sirgh, 
At. & P.O. Khokalia 
Buzurg, (Muzaffarpari. 

195 

Hojipur, 

R.N. College 

I.A. Haji. 266 
14266 67 

Pbuldeo Praaad Singh, C/o 
Sri Ram Taran Fd. 
Sinha, Vill. Borhn. P 0. 
Ghurhruian, (Muzaffar¬ 
pur' . 

196 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 267 
14253-57 

Banaraa Prasad Singb, C/o 
Sri Arjun Singh, Vill. 
Balwakuari, P.O. Erauli, 
Dist. Muzaffarpur. 

197 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 263 
15389-56 

Bali Ram Singh, C/o Sri 
Sbyam Krishna Singh, 
At. & P.O. Jurawarpnr 
Rampur, (Muzaffarpur). 

198 

Do 

I A. Haji. 269 i 
12767-56 

Braj Kishore Singh, C/o Sri 
Maliadeo Singh, At. & 
P.O- Subbai, (Muzaffar¬ 
pur). 

199 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 270 
J4246-67 

Baiju Praaad Sab, C/o Sri 
Cbaturi Sab, Vill. Mina- 
pur, P.O. Hajipur, Di*t. 
Muzaffarpur. 


[aug.-sbpt 

1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1060 Annual 


1960 Annual 


i960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1967 Annual 


1960 Annual 
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1960] 


200 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 271 
12765-57 

Bailyanath Singh, Sri 

Ghanehyarn ' o . 

& P.O. Deshri, (Muzaf- 
farpur). 

i960 Annual 

201 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 273 
1422*5-57 

Bharat Prasad Varma C/o 

Sri Radha Prasad 

Varma, Mo. Kanhitnal, 
P.O Hazipur, (Muzaf- 
farpur). 

1960 Annual 


Do 

I.A. Haji. 274 
142G3-57 

Bhagwat Prasad Singh. 

C/o Sri Ram Charitra 
Singh, At & O.O. Mah- 
nar, (Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

203 

Dn 

I.A Haji. 275 
20125-57 

Bluilmeshw.rr Roy, C/o Sri 
Itirn Bilas Roy, Vill. 
Hatanpnr. (Dhaonaon) 
P.O. Palbaya, (Dar- 
bhanga). 

i960 Annual 

204 

Do 

I.A. Haji, 270 

3901-50 

Bhagwat Prasad Singh, 
C/o Sri Ram Lagan 
Bmgh. Vill. Citranli, 
P.O. Singhara Mandal, 
Muzoffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

205 

Do 

I.A. Ha|i, 277 
14271-57 

Bbigwan Prasad, O/o Sri 
Raja Pd. Yadar, Vill. 
Clniputa, P.O. Sarai, 
MozalTarpuT. 

1960 Annual 

206 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 779 
20109-57 

M.i- N i vaz AkIPar, C/o Sri 

Mil. Hadi, Vill. Ladwi, 

P 0, Cbandpura. (Muzaf- 
fa’pur . 

1960 Annual 

207 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 282 
20102-37 

Ma'icnlra Prasad Singb. 

C/o Sri Ganga Pd. 
S'ngb, At. & P.O. Rone- 
pur, Dist. Saran. 

1960 Annual 

208 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 2 Q 3 
3902-56 

Milan Prasad Sinha, C/o 

Sri Rain Sugar Sinha, 
Hill.- Makhna, P. 0. 
Dhararopur, (Muzaflar- 
pur). 

1960 Annual 

209 

Do 

T.A. Haii. 281 
15006-67 

Muni Lai Roy, C/o Sri 
Rampnti Roy, At. & P.O. 
Deshri. (Mozailarpur). 

1960 Annual 

210 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 285 
12888-57 

Mahendra Pd. Singh, C/o 

Sri Rain Sundar Singh, 
Vill. Salempur Salkhani, 
P.O. Jahanglrpur Sal¬ 
khani, (Buzattarpur). 

1960 Annual 

211 

Hajipur, 

R.N. College 

I.A. Haji- 286 
15022-57 

Mohan Singh, C/o 8ri Ram 
Nandan Singh, Vill. 
Athais Diyara, P.O. 
Sabalpur, 1 Saran). 

1960 Annual 

212 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 287 
12769-56 

Mundrika Pd. Singh. C/o 

Sri Narsipgh Praead, 
Vill. Rande, P.O. Piroi, 
(Muzsffarpur). 

i960 AriUual 

213 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 288 
14259-58 

Yogeudra Prasad Singh, 

C/o Sri Deonarayan 
Singh, Vill Alawal pur 
P.O Sarai, Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

214 

Do 

I.A. Haji 289 
683-55 

Yogeudra Prasad Singh. C/o 

Sri Brahmdeo Singh, Vill. 
dc P-O. Rajapakar, (Muza- 
flarpur). 

1960 knnual 
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210 

Do 

I.A. Haji.292 
3938-66 

Raghunath Pd. Singh, C/o 

Sri Dhanu Singli. Vill. 
Mainpura, P.O. Daud- 
nagar, (Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

210 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 306 
8950-56 

Rajendra Rai, C/o Sri Shoo 
Narayan Rai, Vill. 
Sabtintha. P.O. Bahtha, 
(Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

217 

Do 

T.A. Haji. 309 
14300-57 

Baghwendra Pd. Singh 
‘Eudra’ C/o Sri Bbagwat 
Singh, Vill. Biebunpura, 
P.O. Rajapani (Muzaf- 
faTpur). 

1960 Annual 

218 

Do 

I.A. Hujl. 310 
15035-57 

Ram Ekwal Singh, C/o Sri 
Parrueshwar Singh, Vill. 
Chamarharn, P.O. Mab- 
rar Road, (Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

219 

Do 

T.A. Haji. 311 
15014 57 

Ram Swarajyrt Singh. C/o 

Sri Punit Narayan 
Singh,At. & P.O. Pana- 
pnr Raghunath, Nagar, 
(Mnzaffaipnri. 

1960 Annual 

920 

Do 

I.A. FTali. 312 
12773-57 

Ram T agan Sab, C/o Sri 
Mahavir Sab, Vill. Ram- 
Mjadra, P.O. Hazipur, 
(Muzaffaapur) 

1960 Annual 

221 

Do 

T.A. Haji. 313 
14668-56 

Ram R iun Singh, C/o Sn 
Mabendra N. SiDgb, At. 

& P 0. Janoapur, (Dar- 
bbanga). 

1960 Annual 

222 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 314 
14657-56 

Ram Briksh Bov, C/o Sri 
Kami La! Roy, Vill. 
Potryur, Ruziirg. P.O. 
Pohiyar, (Muzaffarpur)- 

1960 Annual 

22S 

Do 

T.A. TTaii. 315 
15030-57 

Ham Nn(h Singh, C/o Sri 
Blio'a Singh, Vill. Har- 
pnr T-fanlas, P.O. Khnk- 
hsba Bnzurg, (Muzaffar¬ 
pur) - 

1960 Annual 

224. 

Do 

T.A. Haji. 31G 
3978-56 

Rarn Bilaa Sing, C/o Sri 
Moti Singh, At. & P-O. 
Dcshri, (Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

296 

Da 

I.A. Haji- 317 
14264-57 

Ram Chandra Pd- Sbaraie, 

C/o Sri Bodh Narayan 
Sharma, At. & P.O. 
Daudnagar Chalk “garo, 
(Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

226 

‘ Do 

T.A. Haji. 319 
. 14243-57 

Ram Nagina Singh, C/o 

Sri Baraoni Singh, Mol. 
Bakahi, P.O, Kadirpur, 
Diat. Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

227 

Hajipur, 

R.N.Cllege 

I.A, Haji. 320 
4257-56 

Rajendra Pd. Sinha, G/o 

Sir Ram Shereatha Sinha, 

At. & P.O.Dharampur, 
(Muzaffarpur). 

1960. Annual 

228 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 321 
14679-56 

Raehaw Prasad SiDgb, 

C/o Sr! Ramkrit Singh, 
Vill.Gangajal, 

P O. Sonepure (Patna). 

' 1960 Annual 

229. 

Do 

I.A. Haji. 323 
16020-57 

Rupneshwar Jba 

C/o Sri Jainandan Jha, 

At. & P.O. Dharoanr. 

Via, Mahanar (Darbhanga). 

1960 Annual 
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280 Do 


231. Do 


282. Do 


233. Do 


284. Do 


286 Do 


236 Do 


237, Hajipur, 

B.N. College. 


238 Do 


‘'19. Do 


240. Do 


241. Do 




242. Do 


I.A. Haji. 828 
20132-67 


I.A. Haji. 836 
4272-66 


I.A. Hn-i. 338 
20143-57 


I A. Haji. 342 
3077-65 


I.A. Haji. 343 
20145-67 


I A. Tl.nj], 353 
15036-57 


LA Hn-i. 354 
14265-57 


f.A. Haj>. 355 
15046-56 


I.A. Haji. 358 
5004-49 


T A. Haji. 362 
3062-57 


I,A. Haji. 868 
422-64 


I.A. Haji. 829 
4224-6G 


I.Sc. Haji. 3 

7482-68 


Lallan Prasad Sinba, 

C/o Sri Mangal Pd. Sinba, 
ViII Ghataro (Tbegadib), 
P.O. : Kartahi (Muzaffar- 
pnr). 

Sliyam Rat an Roy, 

C/o Sri Sheo Raian Roy, 
Mo. Chakdaria, 

P.O. Rabimpur, 

Sonepur Mandat 
(Saran). 

Shailendra Kumar Sliartna, 
C/o Sri Ram Parikchan 
Shnrma, Vill Sadulhpur, 
P.O. Balkaram (Muzaffar- 
T'ur). 

811 resb Chandra Singh, 

C/o Sri Moiiram Singh, 
Vill. Kashipnr, 

P.O. Biddupur R.S, 
(Muznffarpur). 

Sadanand Prasad Singh, 

C/o Sri Saryu Prasad 
Singb, 

Vill. Abriyarpur, 

P.O. Banborbn (Muzaffar- 
pur). 

HniibnHnv Hf>y. 

C/o Sri Jannu T.al liny, 

Ak ft P 0. Desbri 
(MuzalTarpur). 

IJi'eudrn 1M. Gupta, 

C/o Sri Mnhavir Prasad, 
Mabajauloli. Hajipur 
(Mnzaffarpur). 

H-trihur Sab, 

Wo c; ri Baidyanatb Sab, 

At. & P.O : Bilwat 
(Mnzaffarpur). 

Kama! Singb, 

C/o Srt Ramautar Singh, 
Vill Panppur Dilawarpnr, 
P.O. Mathura Sulttnpur, 
(Mnzaffaipnr). 

Purn Chandra Misbra. 

C/o Sri Bodb Krishna 
Misbra, 

Agricultural Research Office, 
Mitbapur, Patna—1. 

• 

Mahavir Singh, 

C/o Sii Dulii Singh, 

At. & P.O. Dighi Kalan, 
Dist. Muzaffarpur. 

Risbmi Dayal SiDgb, 

C/o Sri Dinesbwar Pd. 
Singh, 

At. & P.O. Lalganj, 
(Mozaffarpur). 

Om Prakaah, 

G/o Sri Ram Gulam 
Sharma, 

Vill. Manijrarpor, 

P.O. Chandpnran Kher, 
(Muzaffarpur). 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


I960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 AuDual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


i960 Annual 


i960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1060 Annual 
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Do 

I. Sc Haji. 4 
7460-58 

ITday Pratap Singh, 

C/o Sri Bansropao Singh 
Mo. Fathehpur, 

P.O. Raghopnr, 
(Muzaffarpur) 

I960 Annnal 

244. 

Do 

I.Sc.Haji. 9 
7479-68 

Chan.Jrika Pd. Sinha, 

C/o Sri Sudist Narayan, 
At. & P.O. Mamrejpur, 
Mnzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

945 

Do 

I.Bc. Haji. 10 
7468-58 

Jagdish Mishra, 

C/o Sri Sone Lai Mishra, 
At. & P O. Lome, 
(Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

246. 

Do 

I.Sc. Haji. 17 
7436-68 

Prabbu Narayan Mishra, 

C/o Shushi Nath Mishra, 
Vill. Phulpura, 

P.O. Chalksikandar, 
(Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

247. 

Hajipur, 

B.N. College 

I.Sc. Haji. 19 
6461-58 

Prern Chandra Clmndhary 
C/o Sri Bharat Chau- 
dhary, Vill Kntra, P.O. 
Hajipur, (Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 

243. 

Do. 

I.Sc.. Haji. 20 
7431-58 

Birrndra Thakur) C/o Sri 
Ram Bilas Thakur. At. 

& P.O. Panhar, Muzaff¬ 
arpur 

1960 Annual 

249. 

Do. 

I.Sc. IDji. 30 
3248-58 

Rajendia Kumar Sharma, 
C/o Sri Sheojee Sharma, 
At. & P (). Sarsai, 
Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

250. 

Do* 

I.Sc. IIoji. 31 
7464-58 

Ram Rilas Sirgh, C/o Sri 
Rhar Singh, Vill. Sin- 
dutri Govind, P 0. 
Panapur Langa, Muzaff¬ 
arpur. 

I960 Annual 

251. 

Do. 

1.3c Haji. 35 
7438-58 

Ram Sankul Thakur, C/o 

Sri Suodarpat Thakur, 
Vill. Pahctia, P.O 
Darhara Mandal, Muzaff¬ 
arpur. 

I960 Annual 

252. 

Do. 

I.Sc. Haji- 38 
7466-58 

Bindeshwar Singh, C/o 8ri 
Deo Charana Singh, At. 

& P.O. Ghataro, Muzaff¬ 
arpur. 

1960 Annual 

253. 

Do, 

B.A. Haji. 5 
267-55 

Kameshwar Prasad, C/o 

Sri Baidya Nath Pd., 

Vill Panapur Dharatn- 
pur, P.O Dharampur, 
Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

054. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 6 
3055 66 

Oanesli Pd. Bah, C/o Sri 
Ram Sewak Pd. Singh* 
Vill. Chauhatta, P.O- 
Hajipur, Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

265. 

Do# 

B.A. Haji. 7 
14655-56 

Cbaturanan Thakur, C/o 

Sri Ramdsit Thakur, 
Vill. Kanchanpur, P.O. 
Bharopur Deohn, Muzaff¬ 
arpur. 

1960 Annual 

266. 

Do. 

B.A. Hazi. 8 
4208-56 

Chandra Kant Jha. C/o 

Sri Ganri KapfcJba, Vill. 
Shahpur Mushapur, P.O. 
Lavapur, Muzaffarpur. 

1060 Annual 

357. 

Hajipur 

B.N. College 

B.A. Haji. 21 
4231-56 

Yogeshwar Pd. Chaudhaiy, 
C/o Sri Tula Chaudhury, 
Vill. Sahedullahpur, P.O. 
Hajipur, (Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annttal 
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368. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji.,29 Baghubansh Pd. Singh, C/o 
8926-56 Sri Gam Rhelawan 

Singh, Vill. Bhagwatipur, 
P.O. Poriyar, Muzaffar- 
pur. 

I960 Annual 

359 

Do 

B.A. Haji. 31 
4289-56 

Bam Chandra Thakur, C/o 
Sri Ramdeo Thakur, Vill. 
Lawapur, P.O. Lavapur 
Narainpur, Diet. Muzaff- 
arpur. 

1960 Annual 

260. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 39 
3977-56 

Rain Nath Singh, C/o Sri 
Rameshwar Singh, Vill. 
Thatham, P.O, 8arai, 
Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

*61. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji, 34 
4237-56 

Ram Vishweah Singh C/o 
Sri Ram Jyali Singh, 
Vill. Raaalpur, P.N. 
Bhagara, Dist. Dar- 
bhaDga. 

1960 Annual 

262. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 38 
428-65 

Bishnudeo Chaudhary, C/o 

Sri Ram Ashok Chou- 
dhary, At. & P.O. 
Kalyanpur, Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

263. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 39 
14639-66 

Shivkesbor Chaudhury, C/o 
Sri Mangal Chaudhary, 
At. & P.O. Jahangirpur, 
Salkhani, Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

264. 

Do. 

B.A. Haii. 40 
3976 56 

Shivjep Singh, C/o Sree 
Saryug Singli, At. & P.O. 
Deehri, Mnziffarpur. 

I960 Annual 

265. 

Do. 

B.A. H«ji, 41 
404 55 

Shiv Dayal Sinba, C/o 
Ivlshore Pd. Sinlia At. 

& P.O. Chechir, Muzaff¬ 
arpur. 

1060 Annual 

266. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 42 
48U-56 

Phivendra Mishra, C/o Sri 
Baidyanath Mishra, Vill. 
Tatkauli, P.O. Dhnram- 
pur, Diat Muzaffarpur. 

I960 Annual 

267. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 48 
4276-56 

Sri Bhagwan Pd. Yadav, 
C/o Madan Gopal Pd. 
Yadav, At. & P.O. Rus- 
tainpur, Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

268. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 46 
266-55 

Surendra Prasad, C/o Sri 
Ram Bharat Roy, Vill. 
Fatebpur Cham, P.N. 
Remgarha, Dist. Saran. 

1960 Annual 

269. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 48 
8270-66 

Sureshwar Pd. Singh, C/o 

Sri Baldeo Singh, Civil 
Court, P.O. Hajipur, 
Muzaffarpur. , 

1960 Annual 

• 

270. 

Dp. 


Akileahwar Prasad, O/o Sri 
Rajesbwar Pd. Briva- 
stava, At. & P.O. Parkh- 
anal, Muzaffarpur. 

I960 Annual 

271. 

Bo, 

B.A. Haji. 5* 
8620-54 

Krishna Nandan Pd. Siuha 
C/o Sri Yadu Pd. 8inha, 
Mo. Bagmatj, P.O* Haji¬ 
pur, Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annwl 

272. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 61 
11960-65 

Bahnanapd Sipgh, C/o Sri 
Branmdeo Sinha, At* A 

P. O. Dayalpurgarb, 

1960 Annual 

278. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 67 
1819-52 

Muzaffarpur. 

Rana Ran jit Singh, G/o 

Sri Saligram Singh, Vill. 
Fatehpur, P.O. Ragho- 
pur, (Muzaffarpur). 

1960 Annual 
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274. 

Hajipur, 

R.N. College. 

B.A. Haji. 73 
297-55 

Bibbuti Chandra Patel, C/o 
Dr. Bachchu N. Singh, 
At. & P. O. Deshri, 
Muzaffarpur. 

I960 Annual 

275. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 86 
11095-66 

Lila Pandey, C/o Sri Madan- 
gopal Pandey, D.P. Haji¬ 
pur Court, Hajipur, 
Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

276. 

Do. 

B. A. Hazi.101 
3963-56 

Hariabchandrs Pd. Singh, 
C/o Sri Daioga Singh, 
Vill. Govinpur Devi, P.0 
Damaiacb. Muzaffarpur. 

1960 Annual 

277. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 102 
409-55 

Hari«hi Kesh Chaubey, 
C/o Sri Mahesh Cbaubey, 
Vill. Panapur Dilawar. 
P.0 Mathura, Muzaff¬ 
arpur. 

1960 Annual 

278. 

Do. 

B.A. Haji. 103 
476-55 

Jagnath Prasad, C(o Sri 
Baidyanath Pd. Gupta, 

At & P. 0. Sonepur. 
Saran. 

i960 Annual 

279. 

Misra Birla 
Institute of 
Technology. 

B Sc. (Eng.) 
Part II Ban. 
5818(E) 
19172-55 

Sbusil Kumar Gupta, C/o I960 B.Sc (Eng.) 

Sri S L. Agranal. Water Part II 

Taok B., Patiyala, 

Punjab. 

Illegible 

Controller of Examination*. 
Bibnr University, Patna. 


UNIVER SITY OP GAUHATI 

Orders passed by the Executive Council by R solulnu Mo. 4, 5 and 6 dated 29th 
September, 1959 with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfair means in th? 
I.A.,T.Sc. and I.Ccm. Examinations. 1959. 

The examinations of the undermentioned candidates have been cancelled and thej have 
been debarred from appearing at any University Examination until 1961. 


SI. 

No. 

1 

Roll & No. 

Names of the candidates. 

Name of the College. 

Bar 136 

Ali Ahmed * 

M.C.College, Barpeta. 

2 

Bar 193 Dbub 

Etui Chandra Deka 

Pragjyotish College, Gauhati. 

3 

Bar 4 

Atindra Nath Barman 

Bholanath College, Dhubri. 

4 

Gau 802 

Amrit Dew&n 

Pragjyotish College, Gauhati. 

5 

Imph 168 

Achurn Bhuban Chandra 

Singh 

D.M. College, Impbal. 

6 

Imph N 78 

Ningombam Mubon Singh 

Non-Collogiate. 

7 

Jor 241 

Kamal Chandra Hazarika 

J.B. College, Jorbat. 

8 

Jor 456 

Durgeswar Dutta 

Ditto 

9 

Karim 27 

Naresb Chandra Sarkar 

Karimganj College. 

10 

Karim £6 

Krishna Lai Bant r lee 

Karimganj College. 

St. Anthony's College, Shillong 

11 

Shi 188 

Nareawar Machary 


(I Sc. Examination. 


1 Dhub 71 Jittmdra Chandra Sarker Bbolanath College, Dhubri. 

2 Dib 166 Gcnesh Chandra Dutta D.H.S K. College, Dibrugarh. 

8 Gau 838 Hem Kanta Bbuyan Cotton College, Gauhati. 

4 Gan N 2 Bhupendra Kumar Kakatj Ditto 

5 Karim 130 Mano Banian Das Karimganj College. 

6 Sib 45 Padma Kanta Barpatra Sibsagar College, Sibsagar. 

Gobain 

7 Sil 20 Sunirmal Chandra Acbaryya G.C. College, Silobar, 

( l.Com Examination 1 

1 Dib N 9 N a ray an Chandra Hazarika D.H.S.K.College, Dibrugarh. 

B Imph 21 Maisnam Madhusadan Singh D. U. College, lmphal. 

P. DATTA, 

Registrar 

Qayhati University. 
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UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 

Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 7, dated 39th September, 
1959, with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfair means in the Matriculation 
Examination, 1959 

The Examination of 1959 of the following candidates have been cancelled, and all the 
candidates (except No. 151 have been debarred from appearing at any University Exami¬ 
nations until 1961 and the candidate No. 15 is debarred from appearing at any University 
Examination until 1962. 


81. No. & Roll No. 

Names of the Candidates 

Names of the School. 

1 

Bar 615 

Laksbmi Kanta Das 

Barpeta Govt. High School. 

2 

Bar P 96 

Girindra Nath Das 

Private Candidate. 

8 

Gau 122 

Bibit Chandra Das 

Kamrup Aoadomy, Gauhati. 

4 

Gau905 

Sarat Chandra Mahanla 

Soalkucbi High School. 

5 

Gau 1066 

Chitra Sen Bezbaruab 

Tibu High School 

6 

Gau P 362 

Khagen Chandra Kalita G) 

Private Candidate. 

7 

Gau P 324 

Bhubaneswar Sarmah 

Private Candidate. 

8 

Goal 42 

Md. Monowar Ali (I1U 

P, R Govt. H. E. Scho( 1, Goel- 
para. 

9 

Goal 43 

Md. Monowar Ali (IT) 

Ditto 

10 

Goal 51 

Mstilal Mairi 

Ditto 

11 

Goal P 9 

Nirad Chandra Das 

Private Candidate. 

12 

Goal P 35 

Nripnndra Narayan Sinha 
Tarak Chandra Banikya 

Private Candidate. • 

13 

Goal P 38 

Private Candidate. 

14 

Goal P 41 

Prabhat Chandra Das 

Private Candidate. 

15 

Gola T 168 

Charu Chandra Bora 

Private Candidate. 

16 

Iroph 395 

Kshatnmayuni Gokul lliugh 

Cancbipui High School. 

17 

Imph 667 

Hrangbln. KcnoAnal 

Mao Marnm Govt. High 8choo! 

18 

Imph 793 

Seram Biren Singh 

Itamlal Paul High School 

19 

Imph 1229 

Yuranam Romou Singh 

The New Girls & Adult night 
High School. 

20 

Jor 242 

N< ren Chandra Neog 

Bezborua H. E. School. 

21 

Jor P 662 

Syed Mokibor Rihman 

Private Candidate. 

22 

Jor P 591 

Nizamudtiin Borboru 

Private Candidate. 

23 

Lakhim 1 

Auiulya ltatao Goswami 

Govt. High School, N. Lakhim- 

24 

Lakbim FP 16 

Rohiui llazanka 

pur. 

Private Candidate. 

25 

Now 563 

Bipad Bhan.an Gboso 

Nowgong Bengali H. E. School. 

26 

Shi P 63 

Nriptsh Chakravorty 

Private Candidate. 

27 

Sib P 497 

Hridaya Nanda Das 

Private Candidate. 

28 

Sil P166 

Kama la Kants Deb 

Private Candidate. 


P. DATTA, 
Registrar. 
Gauhati University. 
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THE THEMES OF NABIN SEN’S POETRY 

Dr. Miss Indira Sarkar 

The first noticeable feature about the works of Nabin Sen ifi 
their origin in places away from Calcutta. He had to move from 
district headquarters to district headquarters or even to stations of 
lower administrative importance. In any case these were places 
untouched by modern industries of any sort. Railway lines and 
steamers were virtually the only embodiments of steam-directed 
technocracy. Indeed, from 1868 to 1904,—the period of Government 
service and literary creativity,—even Calcutta, the most modern or 
up-to-date of Indian cities was rather modest in industrialism and 
capitalistic activities, so far at any rate, as Bengali or other Indian 
business enterprise was concerned. For all practical purposes, then, 
Nabin Sen’s works are the literary creations of an essentially rural 
and agricultural milieu. And yet his reactions—not quite favourable as 
they were—to the traces of the new economy,---technocracy and 
industrialism,—are somewhat in evidence. 

In the second place, it is the period of Government service and 
administrative experience that was almost synchronous with Nabin 
Sen’s literary career. The entourage of the author was furnished 
mostly by the colleagues in service as well as the personnel in clerical 
staff. 

These were the representatives of culture as created by the 
University and constituted the intellectual bourgeoisie, upper as well 
as lower. The rural folk, the domestic t servants, the artisans, the 
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bazar people and so forth constituted the general society to be vaguely 
described as Bengal or India. 

Among them there were no industrial workers, used to new tools 
and implements or now techniques of production. Cultivators or 
craftsmen were mostly illiterate but not necessarily uncultivated or 
uneducated. The masses of Bengali population in the sub-divisional 
centres or headquarters of the districts, Hindu and Muslim, knew 
their folk-tales and derived inspiration for their lives and careers 
from the legends and stories floating iu the atmosphere. 

Iu any case, it is obvious that the readers for whom he wrote 
were not to be found among the masses or the folk. He wrote, we 
should be precise, virtually and exclusively for the intellectual middle- 
class more or less associated with the Government offices in a direct 
or indirect way. His poetry was written for the select few. 

The contents of the first published work, Avakasha-Ranjini 
(Leisure-Entertainer), Yol I, (1871), are as follows :—A Fatherless 
Youth; A Woman Deserted by Her Husband; To a Certain Widow; 
The Good Luck of Chittagong; A Sojourner in Disappointment; 
A Gift of Friendship; The Immersion of the Image; Who Can Say? 
Disappointed Love; Evening Thought; A Bengali Youth at Death- 
Bed; The Moon Messenger; To the Second Son of the Empress; 
The Duke of Edinburgh; The Heart’s Enthusiasm; The Salutation 
of the Aged; What to Write? 

The second volume of the same book (1877) has the following 
contents :—Invocation; One Day; The Life of the Jumiyas; The 
Philosophy of the Aryas; The Rose of Fancy; The Late Michael 
Madhusudan Datta; The Swallowing of Poison by Bengalis; Dejection 
Lotus; The Friend of Women; Eternal Grief; The Covenanted 
Friend; Reply; My Music; Unreal Dream; The Mad Woman; The 
Eternal Bed; Picture; Raja Kalinarayan Roy Bahadur; Sita in Asoka 
Forest; The Woman Mad in Love; Who are You? Offering of Love; 
This Time I; Love’s Effusion; Why have I seen?; The Genius of the 
World-Charming Lady; The Steady Blitz; Shall I see Once more?; 
Why do I Love?; Dream-Frenzy; What to do?; Contemplating on 
the Corpse: Welcoming the Arrival; The Extraordinary Sight! Why 
do I Love?; Farewell. ' 

The edition of 1888 have a few more contents, viz., Cleopatra; 
India’s Enthusiasm; Friendship and Separation; Rejection; The 
Kirtinasha; The Meghna; One Year; Picture; The Gift of a Poet; 
New Life; Th&Song of Nature. 
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THE THEMES OP NABIN SEN^S POETRY 


The title, Avakasha-Ranjini (Leisure-Entertainer), is reminiscent, 
as critics have observed of Byron’s Hours of Idleness. Very many 
of these -.disconnected lyrics are just strings of emotions and im¬ 
passioned thoughts, without unity. They offer glimpses into the 
soul of the author and its reactions to nature, society, friends, parents, 
relatives, civilisation, primitive tribes, fatherland, slavery, poverty, 
misery. As in Lamartine’s Meditations Poitiques (1822)—(Poetical 
Meditations) or Harmonies Poctiques (1830)—(Poetical Harmonies), 
Musset’s Poesies nouvelles (1835-37)—(New Poetry) and Hugo’s 
Contemplations (1853-55)—(contemplations), so also in Nabin Sen, 
we encounter the author in his personal loves and hatreds, enthusiasms 
and depressions. It is interesting that Byron waB the common 
inspirer of the French romanticists as well as of Nabin Sen. The 
lyrics of these English, French and Bengali books may be Btudied 
together as expressions of the human soul. The love-lyrics of Bihari 
Chakravarti (1836-94), Nabin Sen’s senior contemporary, as we find 
in Bandhu-Biyoga (1858)—(Death of Friend), Banga-Sundari (1869)— 
(Beauty of Bengal), Prem Pravahini >1870)—(River of Love) and 
Saradamangala (1874-79)—(Happiness for Ever) are Shelleyan and 
Byronic in inspiration and influence. 

The subject-matter of Sen’s first great work, the dramatic ballad, 
Palashir Juddha (1875)—(The Battle of Plas a ey>, is the war by which 
the Bengali people lost their independence and became politically a 
subject race. A theme like this had not, been attempted by any 
previous Bengali author. And it is a powerful index to the freedom¬ 
conscious mentality of the author. And yet it is a fact that he had 
already put in seven years of service in the British administration. It is 
in the milieu of subjection that this poetry of freedom was composed. 

In 1875, Bankim Chatterjee made some comments on Palashir 
Juddha (The Battle of Plassey) in the monthly journal entitled, 
Bangadarshan (The Philosophy of Bengal). He says:—“In descrip¬ 
tions and lyrics, Nabin Sen is a past-master. There is a special 
similarity between his style and Byron’s in these respects. Neither 
one nor the other has demonstrated strength in the portrayal of 
attitudes and relations, but both are capable of analysing the character¬ 
istics of individuals. In neither do we come across the real soul of a 
drama, «k, the’ actions and reactions between hearts. But on the 
other band, both of them are very powerful in other directions. 
In English, Byron’s poetry is fierce, spirited, flaming, firelrke. In 
Bengali, Nabin Ben’s poetry is similarly fierce, spirited, flaming, 
fbttlike. The feelings of these two poets enclosed within their hearts 
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are like the flames of fire enclosed within volcanoes —when they flow— 
their force is unbearable... When the stream of patriotism surges 
in Nabin Sen, he too does not know how to speak with reserve and 
restraint. It is like a flow from a hill. If loud and wild lamenta¬ 
tions, sincere heart-renderings and piteous words, fearless and fiery 
truthfulness and the wrath desired by Sage Durbasha be the marks 

of patriotism, then that is the patriotism of Nabin Sen. Like 

Byron, Nabin Sen is exceedingly powerful in descriptions. Like 
Byron, he too possesses the ability to call up excellent pictures, in a 
word or two. Whatever it may be, whether we offer Nabin Sen a 
higher place among Bengali poets or not, it is right to introduce him 
as the Byrbn of Bengal. And this appreciation is not a very small 
praise.” 

In nationalistic poetry Rangalal’a Padmini (1858) is the pioneer 
of Bengali literature. He started the tradition of arousing patriotism 
by describing the exploits of heroes, in the milieu of Muslim inva¬ 
sions, in the manner of Scott. The atmosphere was Rajput and 
medieval. But a new turn was given to patriotic poetry by Nabin 
Sen. It was he who conceived a new theme, for the first time, in 
which Hindus and Muslims could feel a common interest. The subject 
was the battle which rendered them both subjects of a non-Indian 
power. It was thus a 'Bengali' theme and a modern theme, with 
which Nabin enriched the nationalist literature of Bengal. 

Very interesting is the choice ol Nabin Sen for a personage like 
Cleopatra (1877) as the theme of one of his poems, if he was artistic 
enough later on to consider the Gospel of Matthew as a fit subject 
for his inspiration, he was equally alive to the creations of Shakes, 
peare for new ideas. His contemporaries too like Hem Banerji and 
Girish Ghosh were also taking inspiration from Shakespeare for their 
works. Cleopatra was in Nabin Sen’s eye j , the typical woman in 
love. 'And it is love rather than womanhood that forms the theme of 
thiB lengthy poem. " 

Kusumika, the herione of Rancjamati (1880)—(Coloured-Earth) 
is another Cleopatra, if seen from the standpoint of love, as a soul¬ 
consuming and life-encompassing passion. Kusumika, however, is 
an imaginary character, whereas Cleopatra is a historic personality. 
The experiences and activities of the two women are as* poles asunder. 
But both are martyrs (o love as the ‘be-all and the end-all’, of 
existence. 

South-East Bengal or rather Chittagong hills, forests, rivers,and 
sea-waves may be said to constitute tbo dominant feature in the nature? 
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poetry of Rangamati (1880). It is quite a lengthy narrative of an 
imaginary youth of modern Bengal. Its hero, Birendra, represents 
the Stutm und Drang (Storm and Stress) of the nineteenth century 
Bengali intelligentsia, both in love and war, although placed in the 
Moghul-Maratba milieu of the seventeenth century. Just like in 
Palashir Juddha, in Rangamati too, Nabin Sen is a modernist and 
has exhibited his creativity by shaping characters taken fiom con¬ 
temporary life. This modernism is also manifest, as we shall notice, 
in the Krishna-trilogy, which although dealing with the Maha’tharata 
stories is nothing but a saga of modern Indian problems and possi¬ 
bilities. The creation of Birendra as a hero from the Bengali middle- 
class is Byronic in conception. Like Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, 
Nabin Sen’s Birendra represents some of the hopes and aspirations 
of Young Bengal in his struggles and sorrows. 

Rangamati belongs to the same class as Bankim’s novel Ananda- 
Math (1882)—(Hermitage of Bliss) which has succeeded in furnishing 
Bengali youths with ideas for social energism and scopes for ambitious 
careers. It is worth while to note that Rangamati was dedicated to 
Bankim Chatterji. In July, 1880, Bankirn wrote to Nabin and told 
him that be had been working on a new novel which “follows exactly 
on the lines of your Rangamati” . This was his Ananda-Math. 
Nabin Sen’s Birendra and Bankim's Santans (Sons of the Motherland) 
are the literary prototypes of the young heroes and martyrs of the 
Bengali Revolution of 1905. 

The great French novelist of early romanticism, Chateaubriand 
(1768-1848) comes to our mind when we watch the lengthy descrip¬ 
tions of the sights and sounds of wild nature in Rangamati. The 
exploits of Birendra take place in diverse situations, alike on the sea, 
in forests, hills, away from Bengal and the Bengalis. They occur among 
the Marathas of Southwest India and among the Jumiya hill-tribes 
of the Burma border. They appear very romantic to Bengali readers 
just as those of Chateaubriand’s Rene (1801), in the midst of American- 
Indian landscapes and races, for the French public. Rangamati is 
indeed a romantic novel in verse. 

Equally, if not more famous than Palashir Juddha is the trilogy, 
Raivataka (1886), Kurukshetra (1889) and Prabhas (1893). These 
three works deal with the life and achievements of Krishna. Osten¬ 
sibly a theme of the Mahabharata and therefore mythological or 
religious in character, it is no more religious in the hands of Nabin 
Sen than are the exploits of Homeric and ancient Greek mythological 
legends in the hands of, say, Corneille or Racine. The treatment is 
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thoroughly secular, humanistic and artistic. We may recall also the 
themes of some of Vigny’s poems taken from the Bible, as they are, 
but not treated as commentaries or preachings for the Christian 
religion. To Vigny these are but themes of art calculated to point to 
hie own world-view or ‘criticism of life*. Nabin Sen’s Krishna- 
trilogy is likewise his encyclopaedia of social philosophy, in which the 
politics of Palashir Juddha too has its proper place. 

It should be observed that during the fourth quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century the Krishna-legend, myth, history or philosophy was 
one of the most popular and almost national themes of research and 
mass education. Bankim Cbatterji (1838-93) also had his Krishna 
Charitra (Life of Krishna, 1886), published in the Rame year as 
Raivataka. 

Nabin Sen was deriving his themes from past legends or myths in 
order to endow them with new values. The classics were being re¬ 
interpreted and modernised as much by himself as by Hera Banerji 
(183S-1903) and Girish Ghosh (1844-1912). The past was thus being 
re-born. It was a veritable renaissance at which these thiee poets 
were working each in his own line. It is worth while to note that 
Sen’s trilogy was described as the Mahabharata of the nineteenth 
century by Bankim. 

As romanticist, Nabin Sen differs from Madhu and Hem in 
substantial items. According to Prof. Biswapati Chaudhuri, it is the 
fortunes of ancient or mythical heroic personalities in which Madhu 
with his Meghanad-Vadh (The Destruction of Meghnad) and Hein 
with his Vritrasura- Vadh (The Destruction of the Demon Vritra) 
are interested. But Nabin’s interest is to give shape to the current 
problems and questions of his own time. He has, therefore, sought 
an ancient personality, for the hero of his trilogy, who enjoys cele¬ 
brity not so much for prowess and military exploits but for 

achievements of a colnplicated and life-embracing character. Such a 
hero of the classic tradition is Krishna. One may not be shocked to 

hear that in the international context of Nabin Sen’s times, his 

Krishna was a German Bismarck or an Italian Cavour. 

All the three of them have tried to revive classical 

personalities. They all worked in the domain of a renaissance of 
past tradition. It is, however, the military heroes that have been re¬ 
born in the works of Madhu and Hem, whereas in Nabin, the re-born 
hero is anAlJ-round personality, a remakes: of men and institutions and 
a transformer ofsocial relatione. , 
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Khrishto (1890) is a poem of some 1800 lines in lo chapters. The 
verses are lucid, dignified and precise. The sententious sayings have 
been brought out in a thoroughly expressive manner. The entire 
story from birth to crucifixion has been narrated without exaggeration 
or without criticism, on the basis of Matthew. 

This is perhaps the only poetic treatment in Bengali of the life of 
Jesus Christ on the part of a great Bengali poet. The author's appre¬ 
ciations are genuine and sincere. No Bengali can read this poem with¬ 
out being moved by the devotional atmosphere. In the prose preface 
Nabin describes Krishna, Buddha, Khrishto, Mohammed and Chaitanya 
as "worthy of adoration, as avataras (Gods in human form) to the 
adherents of Arya faith,” He wanted to write separate poetical 
narrations about all of them. 

Nabin Sen's eclecticism in regard to the fundamentals of religion 
and spirituality has to be seen in the context of Itamkriehna Parama- 
hamsa’t (1830-86) teachings which were the dominant socio-cultural 
forces among the Bengali intelligentsia during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. The sarvadharma-samanvayo (harmonization or 
synthesis of all religions) became the creed and life-blood of Viveka- 
nauda (1863-1902) and other co-disciples of Ramkrishna. It is worth 
while to note that Keshab Sen (1838-84), whose Brahmoism is 
protestant in regard to traditional Hinduism or Borne of the practices 
and sentiments of the Ramkrishna-Vivekananda movement, esta¬ 
blished the New Dispensation in 1881, in order to propagate the unity 
of all scriptures and the harmony of prophets and saints. In 
1893, Yivekananda’s lecture-tour in the U.S.A., served to awaken Eur- 
America to the same message as embodied in Nabin Sen’s poetry. 

Direct translations of the Sanskrit classics were also under¬ 
taken by Nabin Sen. On the one hand, he rendered into Bengali 
verse the philosophy Of the Gita (1889) with .which the career of 
Krishna is bound up in one of its phases, being of considerable 
use to him for his trilogy. On the other hand, he Bengalicized 
the Chandi (1894) consecrated to the Mother Goddess. This is 
a work which, denominationally speaking, belongs to the sections 
of the people with whom Krishna, Gita and Yaishnava lore 
are not likely to be popular. But Nabin Sen was eclectic or 
liberal enough to bestow his attention as much on Krishna, the 
Leader, as on Kali, the Mother. Indeed, he considers the essen¬ 
tial teachings of the Gita and the Chandi to be identical. In 
this liberalism, again, we find something of Vigny’s appreciation 
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of the Christian in Le Mont des Oliviers (The Mount of Olives) as of 
the Jewish in Moise (Moses). 

The universahsm of Nabin Sen’s literary tastes is in evidence 
likewise in the choice of Buddha’s career as the theme for hiB 
Amitabha (1895). His posthumous work, Amitabha (1909) exhibits 
the same liberalism because here he takes up the personality of 
Chaitanya, the sixteenth century Vaishnava reformer-saint of Bengal. 
Nay, his choice of Jesus Christ as the subject-matter of one of 
his larger poems embodies, as we have indicated, his catholicity 
and world-encompassing liberalism in the most expressive manner. 
This eclectic approach to religious heroes, avatars, saviours, or 
Messiahs was an index to the International milieu of the Bengali 
intelligentsia. 

In the paper contributed to the Nabin Sen centenary publications, 
edited by Prof. Jatin Chaudhuri (1947), Nanda Lai Sengupta draws 
attention to the fact that Nabin Sen is the pioneer of the messages of 
universal brotherhod and world-wide humanism in Bengali thought. 
These ideologies have been current, as we are aware, in the works of 
Tagore in recent years. But the beginnings of this inter-racial 
amity and human universality are to be found in Nabin’s Prabhas 
(1896). 

It is very interesting that Nabin Sen is” interested in persona or 
individuals. Krishna, Buddha, Chaitanya, Jesus—these are his themes. 
His artistic imagination is inspired by creative personalities, heroic 
men, persons such as were known'to be re-makers of human beings 
and re-creators or transformers of societies. Evidently, he was 
furnishing his readers with Carlylean heroes and Comte’s ‘great men' 
or servants of mankind. We wanted for his country a real leader of 
men. Every Bengali reader visualizes the unification of Germany 
and Italy (1870) under the dynamic personalities of Bismarok and 
Cavour while reading the Krishna-trilogy of Nabin Sen (1886-93) or his 
works on other heroes. 

Finally, as a maker of modern Bengali thought and life, Nabin Sen 
is to be signalised because of his being a man of the East and 
especially of South-East Bengal. It is a most significant fact, that 
virtually all the great poets, dramatists and novelists, nay, essay¬ 
ists of Bengali literature since 1757 have been persons born in 
South-East and South-Central Bengal. And it so happen* that 
most of his works were composed in the physical and 'social 
surroundings of the East Bengal regions. Like Alphonse Daudet, 
Abb story:wrifcer bf the Midi (Southern France) or Thomas Hardy, 
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the ‘regionalist’ of Wessex, Nabin Sen is worth singling out as a 
‘ Bengal ' poet. Only his works are not expressions of regional¬ 
ism in the same manner as Daudet’s and Hardy’s. In his charac¬ 
ters and situations we are not presented exclusively with Bangal types, 
i a., heroes and heroines and physical features of East Bengal. 

Be it observed that in Nabin Sen's times, as even to-day, 
*BangaV is a derogatory term indicating rural inferiority or village- 
backwardness in dialect, pronunciation, mores, etiquette and what not. 
Nabin found, as a student at Calcutta, that the people of South-West 
and South-Central Bengal, especially of Calcutta, used to look down 
upon the Bengalies of Dacca, Mymensingh and of course Chittagong, 
as persons lower in human and cultural level. His Amar Jiban (My 
Life) describes, in very many contexts, the diverse forms of disparage¬ 
ment experiences by the “Bangals." East Bengal, both North and 
South, the land of Bangals, Hindu as well as Muslim, belongs to-day 
to Eastern Pakistan by the award of the 15th August, 191“. 

This gives us, in short, an idea of the various themes utilised by 
Nabin Sen in his poetic creations. 
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THOMAS PAINE—A REVALUATION 


Abhokb Kumar Mustafi 

Mohtin College, Hooghly 

It might not be known to many that Thomas Paine (1737- 
1803) was a remarkable English thinker of the 18th century. He 
happened to imbibe in the fullest measure the rational liberalism and 
humanism of his times. Me proved himself a typical product of the 
18th century in his sincere attempt to rediscover the moral 
harmony of the universe which had been distorted by centuries 
of clerical misinterpretation and bad government. In his unshaken 
belief in the regularity of nature and the will to freedom, Paine was 
very much close to the cultivated minds of the Enlightenment. 
Spiritually he was in the eminent company of Yoltairs Dederot, 
Bonsseau and Locke and he figured as an unusual combination of a 
philosopher and a man of action. He wrote volumes with a rar@ 
freshness and candour. He was wedded all his life in words and in 
deeds to the cause of the ‘universality and inalienability of human 
rights’, associating himself wholeheartedly with three major revolutions 
in the world. He made every countryhls home and became the heir 
to a tremendous amount of ill-will for hiB outspokenness and straight 
forwardness. He himself said, “If to promote universal peace, 
civilisation and commerce—and to break the chains of political supers- 
tition...if these things be libellous, let me live the life of a libeller . 
(Page 10, Introduction to the Bights of Man by George Jacob 
Holyake.) Elsewhere Paine expressed a similar sentiment, “The right 
will always become the popular if it has the courage to show itself aud 
the shortest way is always the straight line.” (Page 400, \ol. 3, 
Writings, Conway*.) He was uncompromising in his loyalty to 
principles and this became most evident when he flatly refused ten 
thousand pounds offered by the British Government for the suppression 
of Rights of Man. In fact, he gave America the copyrights of his 
eighteen pamphlets and hardly drew any reward from his important 
publications—possibly because he was chiefly concerned with the 
dissemination of progressive views in the world. Paine bad a lower 
middle class origin with a troubled family background and he tried a 
host of occupations through which he actually came into contact with a 
great cross-section of humanity. Paine was a quaker and a diest and 
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was largely self-educated. He could, therefore, start with an open 
mind in the'discussion of human problems. 

Radical individualist, republican, internationalist, advocating a 
league of states, Paine had the uousul courage of living his ideal. He 
first came to celebrity on account of his significant part in the 
American Revolution in the capacity of a soldier, publicist and 
popularises His American writings,—The Crisis and Common 
Sense (1776) had an enormous influence in forming public opinion in 
America on the side of independence of an emerging democratic state. 
In 1792, Washington, Robert Moris and Livingston arranged for him 
a salary of eight hundred dollars a year in recognition of his services 
to the cause of liberty in America. 

Paine was really less of an agitator and more of an acute political 
thinker on the democratic side. In his emphasis on the -spread of 
commerce and strengthening of the central government, Paine evinced, 
like the hard-headed conservatives of his times, a great practicality of 
outlook. He had a profound faith in the virtues of a representative 
government, based on fullest democratic equality as a means of solving 
the basic problems of social relations. At the same time he believed 
that the coercive government was a necessary evil and should be held 
in check only when it interfered with our natural rights. He looked 
forward to a gradual disappearance of governmental coercion as men 
grew in capacity for voluntary rational conduct. As the title of his 
most famous book suggests, he was a firm believer in the rights of man 
and regarded their claims as prior to legal enactments. His Rights 
of Man (1791) vindicated the Revolution and formulated his own 
conception of democracy in its political and economic aspects. He 
went on, from his forthright assertion of man’s political rights, to claim 
for him economic rights as well. Tn part IT of the R'ghts of Man 
(1792), Paine presented the outline of an economic and social policy 
which he considered lobe requisite and just for a democratically ordered 
society. He insisted on the principle of original equality to which in 
the economic field, he gave the name of Agrarian Justice. In his 
Agrarian Justice (1797), ho emphasised the natural community of 
rights in his land with suitable methods of protecting the propertied 
classes from depredation. Here Paine generally spoke for the social 
rights of all. 

It is a pity that Paine was slandered for having used the same 
freedom of thought, speech and conscience which he had advocated for 
others, when in 1794 he published ‘The Age of Reason*, subtitled 
'An Investigation of True and of Fabulous Theology*. The pamphlet 
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was anti-cbriBtian but not certainly anti-religious. It attacked institu¬ 
tionalised religion and urged for a personal and a natural one. More¬ 
over, it was written for the masses, not for an intellectual elite, and 
besides, his object was to stem the tide of irreligion in France. In it 
be figured as a great free thinker who stood solidly for the liberty of 
the conscience. A diest and a quaker, Paine sought, in all his religious 
writings, to strike a balance between rationalism and traditionalism. 
In a way, he represented the religious views that were prevalent 
among the better educated men of the 18th century, men familiar 
with the natural science and political theory of their age. He enabled 
Englishmen to breathe, through the corresponding society and his 
famous appeal as an Exciseman, the spirit of the French Revolution. 
He was a shining star of British Radicalism. A man of no direct 
political allegiance to a country or to a party, Paine developed an 
intensely human and commonsense attitude towards the social 
problems. He died battling for the cause of freedom, reason and 
equality. Much of our misunderstanding regarding Paiue has been 
the result of changes in the environment, and a tacit reluctance on our 
part to assess his real contribution to humanity. 



POPULATION PROBLEM-A SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL QUESTION 

Dinabandhu Mishra 

0. M. College, Sambalpur 

Now-a-days rapid population growth is regarded as a social and 
political problem of world-wide magnitude. The pressure created by 
population growth is never a merely physical problem of natural le- 
sources and people. It is one of the most primary and ominous pro¬ 
blem that has confronted many a scientist engaged in population 
control. It is that problem which will determine whether there 
will prevail war or peace in this world. The great majority-of conflict 
between nations and the remote hope for world peace can mainly be 
attributed for the rapid growth in population. 

Enemies of Population Growth 

“Humanity has but three great enemies ; fever, famine and war” 
thus said Sir William Osier. So a check to over-population can be 
brought about by these natural enemies, like fever or disease, famine 
and war. From the earliest, times man had an innate desire to find 
means to fight against diseases and as a result the control of this 
factor on population growth has been to some extent eliminated and 
spectacular progress has been made in modern times in reducing the 
toll it take upon human life. Attempts have been made to expel 
famine or starvation from the world and some positive results have 
been achieved. But mankind has never become successful to abolish 
war in spite of repeated appeals for peace from the different corners 
of the world. Though war has never been abolished yet the loss of 
human life in the war, and particularly in the two great world wars 
is not too much compared with the total population of the countries 
that participated in war. So we can well infer the three factors 
which act as natural checks to population growth have practically 
little influence in restraining the increase in population or, in other 
words, the th^ee natural controls upon population increase have been 
largely removed. 

Slowest Breeder on Earth 

If human life is compared with any other form of life then it 
can be well inferred that man’s capacity to reproduce is very low* with 
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the exception of a few higher mammals. It is really very strange 
to note that the slowest breeder on earth has now a problem of rapid 
breeding. 

Population Increase 


The accelerated and the unprecedented rate of increase in popula¬ 
tion during the last century is a noticeable feature of the world to-day. 
This late of increase in population can be judged from the given 
data. During the last one hundred years the world population has 
increased from 1200 to 2400 million, i.e., on an average of 12 million 
per year or nearly 80,000 each day. At present near about 10,00,000 
births are recorded in each day. In India the 195 L census showed 
that we have a population of 357 million and in 1956 it was estimated 
to be about 384 million and it is expected that 1961 census will reveal 
a population more than 400 million people. 

Interest in Population Problem 

The seriousness of the situation has been realised in recent times. 
Measures to population control and specific actions in that respect 
have been taken by different governments. The United Nations has 
organised a World Population Conference. Besides all these many 
books, articles and other features have' appeared during the last few 
years, which clearly indicated the importance and seriousness of the 
problem that has aroueed interest among the people. 


Opinions concerning Population Problem 

There are mainly two schools of thought concerning the popula¬ 
tion problem. According to one school of thought the accelerated 
and rapid increase in growth of population cannot be avoided or, in 
other words, it is, an inevitable phenomenon and we must be well 
prej ared to face th ; s ever-increasing problem. This school envisages 
to provide for the food supply of such greatly increased population 
largely through technological means. They consider the problem in 
its social and political aspects. 

The other school of thought considers that unless population 
growth is checked, and if this rapid rate of increase in the growth 
of population continues, then the entire humanity will be in danger 
and it will enter into a mounting series of social and political crisis. 
Social scientists, political scientists and biologists seem to support 
tfcisview. 

1 • U ji 1 * 
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Government Polios 

Positive action to control the zooming population growth has 
been started by several governments of the world. In India an 
allocation of nearly five erores of rupees is made in the Second Five- 
Year Plan for family planning. It has been stated in the Plan “The 
problem of regulating India’s population from the dual standpoint 
of size and quality is of the utmost importance to national welfare 
and national planning.” 300 urban and 2,000 rural clinics have been 
estimated to be established during the plan period to encourage birth 
control. 

In China there exists a basic conflict between Marxism, which 
holds that “the Malthusian theory of population is the most reaction¬ 
ary among' the theories of the social sciences in capitalist society”, 
versus the cold reality that a population of 600 million people, in¬ 
creasing at 2 per cent per year, places an insuperable obstacle to 
the Government’s effort to industrialize, to advance consumption, 
levels, and to raise educational standards. In this country stresses 
on planned parenthood are regarded as a legitimate function. In 
Japan clinics for the guidance of parents have heen established and 
abortion is legalised. 

Political Aspects 

i * 

The pressure of population is ane of the principal factors in bring¬ 
ing about war. In recent times the examples to which population 
pressure has contributed to international tensions and even war are 
not uncommon. Aldous Huxley in his essay “Tomorrow and To¬ 
morrow and Tomorrow” writes with understandable irony, “In the 
index at the end of the sixth volume of Toynbee’s ‘A Study of 
History’, popilius Laenas gets five mentions and Porphyra of 
BatamaeE, two ; but the word you would expect to find .between 
these names Population, is conspicuous by its absence. In his second 
volume, Toynbee has written at length on ‘the stimulation of pres- 

sures’_but without ever mentioning the most important pressure of 

them all, the pressure of population on available resources.” 

The learned and eminent historian Arnold Toynbee has realised 
the importance of the situation of population problem which is clearly 
revealed from his statement: “The abolition of war, working in 
combination with the lowering of the death rate through our recent 
vast improvements in public hygiene, is going to raise, in an acute 
form, the problem of population . . . Is mankind going to rid itself 
of two of its three traditional scourages—war and pestilence—only 
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to be done to death by the third scourge, famine? Surely we are 
not going to be so stupid as that. Yet, when we have done all that 
science can do to increase the world's food supply, the only way left 
open to us for coping with the continuing increase in population 
through the reduction of the death rate will be to offset this increase 
by a corresponding reduction in the birth rates.’' 

We should keep in mind that the question of population growth 
and the pressure created by it is not merely a physical problem 
of resources and people, but it is a political problem of great magni¬ 
tude, as it may lead the world to war or peace. 

SocrAL Aspects 

It is difficult for men with empty stomachs to know right from 
wrong. There will be no more starvation or hunger for the people if 
scientific knowledge of Agriculture is applied and growth of popula¬ 
tion decreased. The present excess of births over deaths, increased 
the world population by several millions annually. So food production 
must be more thau the present needs to feed the additional mouths. 
The social aspects of population growth is that increase in population 
exerts a pressure on the social status of the nation, and in case of 
India it has been rightly said "An average Indian is very badly nouri¬ 
shed, inadequately clothed, unhygienically housed, poorly doctored 
and scarcely educated and all this'because we suffer from torrents of 
unwanted babies.” So for better social status and living, population 
control is inevitable. It is expected that with the spread of techno¬ 
logy and education, birth rates in fact will fall off until populations 
reach approximate equilibrium in size. The increased desire for 
planned parenthood plus greater and safer knowledge of birth control 
techniques may in time largely solve the quantitative problem of popu¬ 
lation growth. Voluntary and individual family control shows some 
happy sign to change population composition. The great biological 
problem—a race between production and reproduction—can be solved 
by a rapid increase in production and decrease of reproduction. 

Lastly, human fertility has become the most important social 
dilemma. It is really an unpleasant task to control the inner urge of 
human beings, but for the wider interest of humanity^ societies may 
eventually be forced to face this unpleasant problem more realistically 
than they so far have. Population changes is of the greatest signi¬ 
ficance to man’s future, and on it depends his capacity of attaining 
freights far greater than his most magnificient cultural achievements of 
$10 past. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF. 
TAGORE’S GITANJALI (CONTINUED) 

Dr. D. C. Dasgupta, M.A. (California), 

Ed.D. (California) 

In this hymn is narrated how the flood-tide coming from 

the ocean of joy is to sublimate sorrows. Joy is compared to an 

ocean sending forth flood tide of love, and sorrow is compared to 
a boat which is to be loaded with the heaps of sorrows and is 

to be propelled with the help of oars across the ocean of joy 

after its waves subside. The oarsmen are to disregard their life’s 
safety. The real significance heie is the inhibition of sorrows of life 
by rousing love in an ideal citizen. He is to love humanity and 
to maintain proper balance of his mind and not to be affected 
by grief or fear from death. Love for humanity, inhibition of 
grief, fear for life in the discharge of duties to society, and to 
fellow citizens are expressed in this hymn. 

In the second section of the hymn is described how fear 
crops up in the mind and stands in the way cf a citizen’s 
discharging his moral obligation? to society. Fear is to be subli¬ 
mated with the firmness of mind by rousing in him disgust for 
the desire of residing upon the bank of peace, that is, leading a secure 
and selfish life. Further, emotions to fear arising from ilie discharge 
of civic duties and love for the leading of selfish and pleasant 
life should be inhibited by rousing in the mind of an ideal citizen 
his love for heroism when he is 10 catch hold of the cords of 
sails with firmness and steer his boat of life with songs accross 
the ocean of joy. Here is advocated how an idoal citizen or a 
philanthropist is not to look after his happiness. He is to look to 
the interests of his fellow citizens and in the discharge of hiB 
duties to them to court risks with firm control over his mind so that it 
may not be upset by fear. The real significance underlying the 
two sections of this hymn is that an ideal citizen or a philanthro¬ 
pist should inhibit fear and greed in him by rousing love for God 
and fellow citizens and he is constantly to be on his guard against the 
cropping up of fear, 

Analysis of this hymn indicates the following instincts and emo¬ 
tions : acquisition, appeal, social instinct, appeal, eelf-absement or 

8—2O10P—X, 
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escape, repulsion, self-absement, social instinct, self-assertion, and 
religiosity ; and joy, grief, love, sadness, fear, disgust for selfish 
motive, fear, love, heroism, and love for God. These instincts and 
emotions are to be expressed through the kuficita angahara com¬ 
posed of the following karanas : kuficita, suci, valitoru, nupurapada, 
dandaka-recita, aksipta, dandakarecita, valitoru, ardhanikutta, and 
lina. 


Hymn No. 10 

In this hymn the goddess of autumn is worshipped with 
tearful eyes to evoke her favour. She is to be worshipped with the 
torrents of tears, filled in her gold-dish and pearl-necklace is to be 
stitched together for her even though the sun and the moon formed 
into a garland at her feet. Ornament formed of sorrows will decorate 
the breasts of the goddess. In this hymn is worshipped the goddess 
of autumn with tears to evoke her pity. Next the votary, out of love 
for her, volunteers to make pearl-necklace for her decoration. Next he 
extols her glory by saying that the luminaries are serving her by 
forming garlands as it were at her feet. That is, in the autumn 
season the sky is clear and the sun is visible in the sky at day and the 
moon in the sky at night. In the Upanisads nature is personified as 
Brahma. Here she is personified as the goddess of autumn who is 
worshipped in the aforesaid manner. ' • 

In the second half of the hymn the goddess is acclaimed to 
be the possessor of riches and padies, that is, autumn crops. 
She is the sole disposer of her wealth and she may give or 
refuse her wealth to her worshippers. Autumn crops are here 
wealth and the goddess purchases pure gem by the sale of these pro¬ 
ducts. Here Tagore voices the sentiment of the poor peasants of 
India who are absolutely dependent upon the seasonal conditions 
for their crops. Poverty is perpetual in the family of peasants 
in India. The farmers are absolutely dependent upon the grace 
of nature, here the goddess of autumn, when crops, particularly 
paddies are in the process of ripening. Here pride is expressed, 
though sublimated by mental equipoise, when leaving it to the 
sweet will of the goddess either to grant or refuse wealth, for, the 
poor peasants are used to poverty. 

In the two sections of hymn no. 10 the poet welcomes nature 
in the fo r m of goddess of autumn with tearful eyes when with a mind 
full of gratitade he adores her with a pearl-necklace and a garland 
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of sorrows. Finally, he tells her in his pride to take her deci¬ 
sion either to give or refuse wealth in the form of crops. 

An analysis of hymn no. 10 expresses the followiug instincts and 
emotions: appeal, religiosity, curiosity, appeal, acquisition, £anta 
rasa or peace, appeal, and self-assertion ; and grief, love for the 
goddess of autumn, wonder at the sight of the moon and the 
sun, grief, love for riches and crops, nirveda rasa or indifferent 
attitude for mundane riches, grief, and pride. These instincts 
and their concomitant emotions are to be expressed through the 
suci ahgahara composed of the following karanas: suci, Iina, 
samanakha, nupurapada, kuficita, lina, suci, and ardhanikutta. 


Hvmn No. 11 

In this hymn the goddess of autumn is accorded a hearty 
welcome by the offerings of the bundle of kusa flowers, garland 
of sephalt flowers, and plate decorated with the sprouts of new 
paddi s. The devotee invokes the favour of the goddess of autumn 
to descend upon the forests, the mountains, and the bills that are 
washed by the green and glittering light. She is invoked to 
abght in her chariot, formed of white clouds, by following the 
transparent blue path. She. is also invoked to come down to 
the earth wearing upon her • crown hundreds of white flowers, 
bedecked with the torrents of cool dews. Here nature is personi¬ 
fied with the goddess of autumn season when clouds, bereft of 
rain-water, float in the sky. The blue sky is lit with the glitter¬ 
ing of the sun’s rays which illuminate the forests, the mountains, 
and the hills. The transparent clouds are to serve the purpose of 
a chariot for her. Tn the autumn seasou flowers blossom forth 
and are wet with dews. Here an address of welcome is accprded 
to the presiding diety of the autumn season out of love for her. 

In the second section of the hymn is described how in a bower on 
the bank of the brimful and flowing Ganges a sea* is prepared 
for the goddess of autumn with the cast off malati flowers in a solitary 
bower. The sawns are repairing there to lay down their wings 
at. the feet of, the goddess by way of reverence to her. Here 
the instinct of religiosity and love for the goddess are evident. 

In the third section of the hymn the goddess is solicited to 
strike soft and swiftly upon the cords of her golden vina, a sort 
stringed musical instrument sending forth huming notes, full of 
laughter that will melt away for a moment in the form of tears. 
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Here in autumn bees fly from flower to flower in search of honey 
while making humming noise which is compared to a sweet melody 
sending forth from the golden vlna by the soft strokes upon tbe 
cords, as it were, which echo forth joys as well as tears of sorrows. 
Here joys of bees for drinking honey and grief of those, disappointed 
in their searches, for it, are expressed. Here the humming noise, 
soothing to the ears, is coming from some bees intoxicated with the 
joys of drinking honey from the newly blossomed wild flowers in 
the morning and others again, unsuccessful in their searches for 
it, are buzzing, as it were, in their griefs. These soothing notes 
of joys and sorrows are, as it were, coming from tbe sweet notes 
arisiug from the soft and sweet strokes of the goddess, played upon 
her vinii. These notes are vibrating upon the cords of human hearts 
as it were. Here the instincts of acquisition and appeal and their 
concomitant emotions of joy and grief are evident. 

In the fourth and last section of the hymn the votary invokes 
the kindness of the goddess to massage his mind for a moment 
with paras-muni or the gem of touch in her pathetic hand, that 
is glittering at intervals in the corners of the glittering light. The 
touch of this gem is sure to convert all pensive thoughts into gold 
and darkness into light. 

Here the goddess is solicited to todch the cords of tbe devoteess 
heart which is sure to soothe its agonies by the magic spell of 
touch which is like dazzling paras’mani or the gem of touch. The 
gem can only be seen with the help of light of transcendental 
knowledge. Persons possessed of such knowledge only can perceive 
how worries, that agitate the mindB of common people who are bteeped 
in the darkness of ignorance, can be totally inhibited by the divine 
touch. Here the votary sees the goddess in nature who is the 
divine manifestation in the form of the goddess of autumn, Here 
again is evident 'of the influence of the Upanipads where nature 
is personified as Brahma. Here the instincts of religiosity, appeal, 
and acquisition and their concomitant emotions of love for the 
goddess, grief, and joy are evident. 

Analysis of the hymn indicates the following instincts and 
emotions: religiosity, acquisition, appeal, religiosity, appeal and 
acquisition ; and love for the goddess, joy, grief, love, grief, and joy. 
These instincts and emotions are to be expressed through the swastika- 
recita afigahara composed of the following karanas: swastikarecita, 
jjamanakha, ku&cita, euci, valitoru, nupurapada, and kuficita. 
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Hymn No. 12 

In the first section the hymn is apparently expreseed disgust 
for mundane riches. Herein is described the plying of the ocean¬ 
going vessel, propelled by pure and transparent sails. Such a mode 
of plying vessel is not to be seen before nor is it known from 
which far off sea-coast is brought the wealth. The mind fleets 
away from the idea of possessing such wealth brought from distant 
shores and it desires to abandon on this side of the shore all 
hankerings after riches. Here the mind of the votary is compared 
with a pure and transcendental sail. He purifies his mind by 
inhibiting in him his undesirable instincts and emotions by rousing in 
him his love for god. Here ocean must be the ocean of joy arising 
from divine love as a result of life-long meditation and religious 
practices. Hence the ocean is far off. Here ‘sudurer dhan’ or far 
off wealth refers to spiritual wealth. Here a devotee of God with his 
pure mind sails towurds Him, as it were, through the ocean of joy 
to fetch spiritual wealth from Him. But wheu the votary achieves 
enlightenment his mind under the influence of nirveda rasa or in¬ 
different attitude is free from the desires of achieving spiritual wealth 
roused by santa rasa or the tranquility of the mind. In the highest 
stage of spiritual emancipation an a?eetic is free from desires though 
his mind was full of desires for spiritual salvation at the initial 
stage of ascetic practices when he strove hard to inhibit the un¬ 
desirable instincts and emotions in him. It is psychologically true, 
that our cherished object looses its charm when we achieve it. It is 
true also with the hermits. Here is expressed this universal truth. 
Here the instincts of religiosity, repulsion, and £anta lasa or the 
tranquility of the mind and love for God or spiritual desires, disgust 
for such desires, and nirveda rasa or the emotion of indifferent attitude 
to worldly objects are evident. 

In the second and last section of the hymn is’described the dripp¬ 
ing of showers in the autumn season, the roarings of clouds, and 
the peeping of the sun’s rays through the torn clouds. The votary 
here recollects in his mind the autumn Bhowers when he addresses 
the goddess desiring to know her identity and also to know whom 
she is going' to make laugh or lament. Here the dovotee is possibly 
thinking bow excessive rain-falls in the autumn season will damage 
the crops bringing untold calamities to the cultivators. And again 
if the rain-fall is moderate it will help the luxuriant growth of 
autumn crops. Hence the goddess Qi autumn is the cause of laughs 
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anil lamentations. Here the devotee is worried to know from the 
goddess which of the anthems will be sung upon the musical instru¬ 
ment and what would be its tunes. 

Analysis of hymn No. 12 express the following instincts and 
emotions : repulsion, religiosity, repulsion, s'anta rasa, acquisition and 
appeal ; and disgust for mundane pleasures and riches, love for God, 
disgust, nirveda rasa, joy and grief. These instincts and emotions are 
to be expressed through the vivrtta afigahara composed of the following 
karanas : vivrtta, Una- aksipta, lina, kuncita, and sfici. 


Hymn No. 13 

In the first section of this hymn is stressed the presence of the 
sylvan goddess in nature which can only be perceived with voluntary 
attention when the eyes will observe the natural objects with a mind 
set upon them. Here ‘hrdaya’ must be interpreted to mean the 
mind. When the mind is thus absorbed in nature it is found that 
heaps of flowers are cast off from the siuli tree and are lying all around 
under it upon the grass being wet with dews. At such a moment 
the sylvan goddess makes her appearance with her steps in the form 
of the brilliant sun. In the first section of Hymn No. 10 the sun and 
the moon are described to serve the goddess of autumn forming a 
garland at her feet. Here in the first ejection of Hymn No. 13 the sun 
is imagined to be the brilliant feet of the sylvan deity. Here is 
described the rising sun in the early dawn with all its brilliance 
when the flowers, being cast off from the siuli tree, are lying 
scattered under it. This scenery at dawn strikes the imagination 
of poet Tagore when he sees unprecedented beauty in it. And in 
the rising sun he sees the dazzling feet of the sylvan deity. Here 
nature is worshipped as the sylvan goddess and the ris’ng sun is 
considered to be her feet. Here joy at the sight of the goddess is 
roused in the mind of‘the devotee. 

In the second section of this hymn the rays of the rising sun and 
the floating clouds are considered to be the scarf of the sylvan 
goddess. The rays of the sun are diffused over the forests and the 
clouds are floating over them. Hence the scarf formed t of them is 
scattered over the forests. In the early morning the flowers referred 
to in the first section of the hymn are looking at the face of the 
goddess, ar*d it seems as if they are speaking something in their 
loinds. The votary expresses his desire to accord a welcome to her 
yvheo he implores her to uncover her face putting aside the veil of 
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the clouds with her two hands. Her charming face thus uncovered 
is really enchanting to the eyes. Here in this section the goddess 
of the woods is discovered in nature with her face covered by the 
clouds. Here love for the goddess is indicated in according her a 
hearty welcome. Here the aerial descent of the goddess is to be inter¬ 
preted through the valita or the folded karana. 

In the last section of the hymn is described the arrival of the 
sylvan goddess as is announced by the loud sound of the conch and 
the resoundings of the cords of the aerial vina. Here these sounds 
must be produced by the wind blowing through the forest trees, 
which, in the imagination of tho poet, resemble tho.^e blowing forth 
from the conch and resounded from the cords of the vina in the sky. 
In such a spiritual atmosphere the heart of the votary dances with 
joy when he fancies the resounding of the golden nuppra in his 
heart. In thoughts and works is perceptible the nectar of love 
which melts even the stone. The goddess is arrived with her Jove 
capable of enchanting the eyes of her devotee. Here is expressed 
how the arrival of the goddess of the woods in the midst of natural 
music, soothing to the soul, stirs the. heart of the votary whose miuds 
resounds with the inner music coming forth, as it were, from the 
nupura or the anklet. The presence of the goddess is perceptible 
in thoughts and deeds of her devotee. Here love for him is like a 
nectar which melts even a st'ope The goddess is kind and her love 
influences nature, human beings and even inanimate things like 
stones. Here the goddess of the woods is another manifestation of 
the supreme soul or the creator. 

Analysis of hymn no. 13 in all its sections reveals the following 
instincts and emotions : acquisition, religiosity, natural instinct, 
religiosity, acquisition, and Alia 1 instinct; and joy at the descent of 
the goddess , love for h«r, her love for the devotee as is indicated in 
her descent upon the forest, love for the goddess, joy, and love for 
the votary. These instincts and emotions are expressed through 
the valita ungahiira composed of the following karanas: valita, kuflcita, 
Una, avarta, lma, kuftcila, and avarta. 

Hxmn no. 14 

In this hymn nature is personified as a goddess whose, painful 
feet are observed in the form of the rays of the rising sun. Here 
she is addressed as a mother whose voice, having the power of 
robbing death, permeates the mute sky in silence. In this hymn 
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God is worshipped as a mother and a pious devotee rightly notices 
at first the^ feet of the divine mother which are full of pain though 
dazzling like the rays of the rising sun. The brilliance of the rising 
sun indicates the idea of the oozing of blood from the feet of the 
divine mother caused by bruises from her long traverse from heaven 
to the sky in the course of her descent to the presence of her votary. 
The very sight of this sad plight of the divine mother rouses pathos 
in the mind of her true devotee. It is very likely that in this sense 
‘karuna caranakhani’ or the wearied foot is used. The voice of the 
divine goddess is permeated all over the universe which cannot be 
heard by ail. Here poet Tagore must be thinking of ‘Om’ which is 
constantly echoing forth all over the universe, the knowledge of 
which robs a devotee of his or her fear from death. Here is implied 
how the transcendental knowledge gives a votary real knowledge of 
God, immortality of his soul, its emanation from the supreme soul 
and the immortality of his body in its atomic form. Such a knowledge 
is possible when he hears the silent divine voice in the sky which 
permeates there in the form of ‘Om’. Only persons possessed of 
transcendental knowledge can hear it. Hence htr silent voice dispels 
the fear of death irom the mind of her worshipper. 

In the second and last section of the hymn mother goddess is 
adorned as the omnipresent and omnipotent; she is perceptible 
everywhere in the universe and in all our activities of life. Her 
presence and power are perceptible in this universe trough her crea¬ 
tions. We are the agents ot ttie goddess in our life’s activities. Hence 
the votary oilers his homage to her in all the activities of his life. 
Here if evident of the inlluonee of the Bhagavad Gita wheie tne 
(supremacy of God is lepeatedly proclaimed a& tne creator of the 
universe and author ol ail its activities. Hence the devotee greets 
the godvless as the mother with a bow makiug an offering of his 
body, mind, and wealth in the resin of her worship with devotion. 
She is bhaktipavaua or the redeemer of her devotee for the ardency 
of his love and devotion. As Buch she is pleased with her votary 
for his ardency of love and she is sure to ledeem him. The devotee 
expresses his deep love for the divine mother when he sees her weary 
feet in the form of the sun’s rays. Here God is worshipped as a 
mother by the votary. 

Analysis of this hymn expresses the following instincts and 
emotions, filial instinct, appeal, fear, religiosity, filial instinct, and 
religiosity; and love for the goddess as mother, grief, escape, love tor 
goddess, love for her as a mother, and according her a hearty 
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welcome, and love for her. These instincts and emotions are 
expressed through the svastikarecita angahara composed of the follow¬ 
ing karanas : svastikarecita, nupurapada, aksipta, aksiptarecita, lina, 
and samanakha. 

Hymn no. 15 

In this hymn is expressed the idea of the universality of God 
in nature whose praises are sung all over the world. The luminaries, 
floras, faunas, and human beings all sing songs in praise of God. 
In a word, the environment is saturated with spiritual atmosphere. 
Such an environment exerts healthy influences upon the minds 
of person, awake to natural phenomena. For the growth of spiri¬ 
tual wealth a devotee is dependent upon the mercy of God. Hence 
He is solicited to know when all such pervading songs will echo in 
the heart of His devote and when, being thus enlightened, he will 
love wind, water, sky, and light and when they will sit in the rendez¬ 
vous of his heart in various attires. Here undoubtedly the wind god, 
the deity of water or varuna, the deity of the sky or Indra, and the 
sun god are mean. Here it is clear that nature, personified with these 
deities, is singing the glory of God all over the world. Hence, the 
devotee of God cannot be indifferent to these deities. The real signi¬ 
ficance here is that a person given to meditation can see the presence 
of God in the aforesaid presiding deities of nature and realise them 
in their true nature and love them in his heart only through His 
grace. Here disgust for mundane desires and love for God are 
implied. 

In the third section of the hymn is mentioned how life will be 
full of joys when the two eyes will be opened. The opening of our 
optical sense cannot necessarily make us loving to our fellow citizens. 
Here the opeuing of the eyes undoubtedly refers to the eyes of 
wisdom as against physical sight or optical sense. The poet here 
must have in his mind the idea of transcendental knowledge which 
opens our eyes of wisdom when we will look upon our fellow citizens 
as the children of God and will share their joys and sorrows and will 
develop our fellowship for them. 

Transcendental knowledge will give us tne truth of our relation¬ 
ship with Go4 when we will know for certain that He resides in us 
and what His name will resound in all our life’s workeB. That is, 
knowledge of self will open our inward sight or wisdom and we will 
realise full well that all living beings are created by God when our 
dealings with them will be cordial and humane and we will realise 
4—9018P—X 
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full well our dependence upon Him for our actions here and now and 
hereafter. Here is evident of the influence of the Bbagavad Gfta. 
Here God is prayed for to know when such knowledge will dawn in 
the mind of the votary for the realisation of the mysteries of His 
creations. Here the subordinate personality of the devotee to God 
is stressed. Here disgust for pride as the author of actions is 
implied. 

Analysis of hymn No. 15 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions: repulsion, religiosity, acquisition, social instinct, religiosity, 
and repulsion; and disgust for mundane pleasures, love for God, joy, 
love for fellow citizens, love for God, and disgust for the idea of 
authorship for the activities of life. These instincts and emotions 
are to be expressed through the prenkholitaka angahara composed of 
the following karanas: prenkholitaka, llna,. kuScita, valitoru, lina, 
and aksipta. 



THE COMMONWEALTH PROBLEM 
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The 1960 gathering of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in 
London (May 3 to May 13) underlined some of the major problems 
faced by this 'unique association’ 1 to-day. The Commonwealth con¬ 
flicts have largely centered round the racial policies of South Africa, 
which is one of the senior members of the association*. The division 
of attitude of “old” 3 and “new” 1 members and their contradictory 
interests were never so clear before. Though the Final- Commu¬ 
nique scrupulously avoided direct ceosure of South Africa, the 
conference allowed three Commonwealth leaders Dr. Nkrumah 
(Ghana), President Ayub Khan (Pakistan) and Tengku Abdul 
Rahman (Malaya)—to issue “angry condemnations of South Africa s 
racial policies.”* The “unanimity rule”* was ultimately preserved, 
but at the cost of creating a new precedent. The entire proceedings 
indicated that the unity of the Commonwealth had suffered with 
its recent growth. As Lord Casey, former Australian Foreign Minister, 
told the Commonwealth Press Uhion on June 14, I960: “It is no 
good trying to paper over the cracks”. Inspite of Mr. Harold 
Macmillan's assertions to the contrary 7 , it is now an open secret 
that there is considerable worry as to the very future of the 
Commonwealth.* The Commonwealth is truly in a state of confusion. 
This fact necessitates a re-examination of the value and the role of the 
Commonwealth in world affairs 

The terra “Commonwealth” strictly implies an independent 
community. It also means a republic. In British political history, 
the term was employed in 1645 to designate a party of more 


1 Wilson, R. R. Editorial Comment on “The Commonwealth. As Symbol And As 
Instrument" in 53 Anrrican Journal of International Law, April, lJ59,p. 39 . 

* South Africa Act cams into force on May 31,1910, whereby the Union became a 

Dominion. 

* Britain, Can*!*, Australia. Net* Zealand and South Africa, 

* India, Pakistan, Ceylon. Ghana and Malaya 

* Manchester Guardian Weekly, Thursday, May 19, I960, p. 2. 

* Mr. I*! A. Rahman (Malaya) clearly statfrd m the Conference that In his opinion 

unanimity role «H^MaemilWo's address at New Delhi on January 9. 1958; at Royal 
Academy Dlnnisr on April 29, 1958; at Norwegian students meeting in Oelo on June 9, 
19 U; and at Swindon Conservative College on Angnat 97, I960. 

1 Dtttd, R P. "Commonwealth Problems’ in International Affairs No, 8, lJw, e*P- 
Pi*- 36-87 
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radical members of the Parliament.® They were for the abolition 
of the monarchy and the *House of Lords. Their aim was to 
establish an equal Commonwealth founded on popular consent and 
provide for the rights and liberties of all men. Principles of equality 10 , 
and public welfare were implicit in the Commonwealth movement. 
Indeed these ideas were so popular in the seventeenth century that 
the ‘Commonwealth'’ became a term of reference for the first republi¬ 
can government in England, 1649-60. With the Restoration, republi¬ 
can ideas became an object of condemnation. Naturally the. term 
‘Commonwealth” lost the official favour. It is a curious irony of 
fate that the same ruling class which was at one time responsible 
for the disuse of the term revived it in the early part of the 
present century to describe the developing relations between the 
United Kingdom and the emancipated self-governing units. The 
term was used for Australian Constitution on January 1, 1901. 
In a iesolution in 1917, the Imperial War Conference used the 
(contradictory?) words “an Imperial Commonwealth” 11 in connection 
with the readjustment cf the constitutional relations of the 
component parts of the Empire. Then in 1919 General Smuts 
of South Africa coined the phrase “British Commonwealth of 
Nations”. The word “British” was deleted during the London 

Confeience of Prime Ministers on April, 1949. Since the Communique 

* • 

of 28th Api il, the term “Oomraoinvealth of Nations” was adopted 
as a new term to describe the unique relations of the United Kingdom 
with the Governments of Canada, Australia. New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana and Malaya. The territory 
of the Commonwealth K computed at 1.1.9 million square miles, and 
the population at 650 millions, roughly one-quarter of the earth’s 
surface and one-quarter of the world’s population. 1 * Thus the 
Commonwealth represents a significant group of nations today. 

This association has developed largely as a process of trial and 
error. It was never accompanied by any concrele plan. Nor hae 
it yet developed a distinct ideology. It has just grown and it is still 
growing. That is all. 

Early history of this association is connected with the American 
war of independence. That major anti-colonial liberation movement 


• riooch, G. P.: ‘'English Democratic Idieaa In the Seventeenth Century". Gam* 
bridge <19611, ” 141. 

** Gooch lemarks: “The essence of * Common wealth wet equality." Ibid., pi 846. 

11 Wheero. K. C.: “The Statute of Westminster Aod Dominion Status . if«d 
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completely shattered the British imperial policy. 1 * Obviously the 
ruling class was terrified by the address of the continental congress 
to the .inhabitants of Canada on May 29, 1775 1 *, which carried a 
fervent message of freedom to British American colonies. Constitu¬ 
tional adjustment was certainly made in 3791, but that failed to 
satisfy the Canadian opinion. And in 1837 the rebellion broke out. 
Lord Durham was then sent as Governor-General to Canada and be 
submitted a famous report on the affairs of British North America 
in 1839 15 . Durham recommended that the management of internal 
affairs should be vested in a cabinet responsible to the Canadian 
electorate. Real self-government was thus introduced with the 
association of Great Britain. This inaugurated the process of separa¬ 
ting out of the British Empire in crder “to produce the British 
Commonwealth of Nations'’ 1 *. Canada (1867) was followed by 
Australia (1901), New Zealand (1907) and South Africa (1910). By 
1919 the associated units emerged as full-fledged independent enti¬ 
ties and they became original members of the League of Nations. 17 

Significant changes into this association took place in 1926, 
1930, 1931, 1947 and 1949. The Imperial Conferences of 1926 and 
1930 defined the dominion status in new terms, which were given 
legal recognition by the Statute of Westminster, 1931. 18 The Domi¬ 
nions were described as “autonomous communities within the British 

■ • 

Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any 
aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.’’ The association was absolutely 
a free one. Its bond was a common allegiance to the Crown. Equ¬ 
ality of status was its fundamental principle. 

Withdrawal of British rule from India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
iu 1917 aud their incorporation as members of the Commonwealth 
radically altered the character of the association. The 1949 Prime 
Minister’s conference regularised the republican membership of the 
Commonwealth with the Crown as the Head of the association. 


t* A Hand book on the Commonwealth of Nations, H. M. 8. O., London, 11949), p. 17. 
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Then came Ghana and Malaya in 1957 and Cyprus and Nigeria 
in 1960. By now, the great majority of human beings living 
in Commonwealth states are Asians or Africans. The association 
is still free, without a common allegiance to the Queen. However, 
the equality of status is still there. The association has 
broadly two types of members—Canada, Australia, New-Zealand, 
Ceylon, 19 Nigeria and Malaya form one group united still by 
common allegiance to the Queen as the head of the commonwealth. 
India, Pakistan, Ghana, Cyprus and South Africa are republican 
members, who still recognise the formal headship of the Queen. There 
is a distinct possibility of having a two-tier Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth has emerged in history as "a multi-racial 
association.” 20 Even before the incorporation of India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Ghana and Malaya, the French in Canada and the Dutch 
in South Africa made the association multi-racial. Even then white 
supremacy was the common rule and stood unchallenged. It is 
only after 1947 that the white group has become a minority and 
racial policies an object of sharp attack. Although the apartheid is 
now on the dock, immigration policy of Australia will not escape 
censure. Black majority is hound to influence the Commonwealth 
and as the last Conference of Prime Ministers shows even the 
moderating influence of British Prime - Minister has its own limits. 
The attitude of Dr. Verwoerd is still fanatically racial. In a recent 
statement at Ladysmith on September 17, 1960, he stated categorically 
that racial policy might drive either South Africa or Afro-Asian 
members out of the Commonwealth. If he does not soften his 
attitude, inspite of the support of white members, South Africa 
might find it difficult to become a Commonwealth member with her 
new republican status. African States have already resolved at 
Addis Ababa (16th June, 1960) to see that South Africa is removed 
from the association.. One thing is now certain that racialism is a 
menace to the existence of a multi-racial association. If it contiues, 
the crack that has already entered into the association is likely to 
widen and become a crushing factor. South Africa’s continuous 
association is a positive source of danger to the Commonwealth. 

Far more complicated is the problem created by cold war. 
Division of the world into military campB has led to diverse alliances. 
America, as the head of the Western bloc, has already entered ittto 
military pacts with Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand* Mid 

Ceylon i« abortty to be * republic. Cyprtn is already a rapublia, 

M Joint CoraiDuniqo* of tha May Ccnfertoc#, i960, 
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Pakistan. India, Ceylon, Malaya, Cyprus, Nigeria and Ghana are 
still uncommitted nations. This division is bound to have adverse 
effect on the unity of the Commonwealth, already clear in Nebrn- 
Menzles conflict in 15th General Assembly. Indeed, the growing 
American influence might, remove the British stronghold as a result of 
which the association may crack. The U.S. influence is, according 
to Prof. J. D. B. Miller, greater than the British in the Common¬ 
wealth. He even formulated the question ”How British is the 
Commonwealth?'' in his New Delhi address on 28th October, 1959. 

The associative force of the Commonwealth is thus under fire 
from two sources -racialism and military alliances of some members 
and their unequivocal repudiation by others. The life of the Common¬ 
wealth will be determined to the extent to which these forces can 
be controlled. 

However, the association has also a positive aspect, which 
might strengthen the cohesive factor. Efforts of this association to 
aid the economic emancipation of Afro-Asian members are indeed 
encouraging. Colombo Plan (January, 1950) and the African Aid 
Plan 21 (September, 1960) will greatly inspire the confidence of new 
members in the value of the Commonwealth. 

Over and above, the informal and flexible character of the 
association will also help to keep it going inspite of present strains. 
The very fact that ‘‘the membership of the Commonwealth is now 
compatible with complete independence” ** is a favourable condition 
for its survival. Both in internal and external matters each member 
state is fully free, fully sovereign. Yet they are a party to an 
association for mutual gain. 

In a world divided by mutual suspicion, hatred and threats 
of extermination, the Commonwealth provides an opportunity to 
gather experience of ojganisation for the intercourse of governments. 
Peace will be secure to the extent such experience will Idad to 
cultivate a sense of community among diverse * peoples. To that 
extent, this remarkable and unique international grouping will always 
serve as a model for international co-operation. Commonwealth, 
without competing with the United Nations, will compliment to 
its purposes. It is indeed a united nations within the United 
Nations. Its ‘survival has to be striven for and it should be utilised 
as an instrument for sustained progress* 

« Special commonwealth African Aeaietanoe Plan (8.C.A.A.P,) for the developmen 

t African nation* in the Commonwealth. r i f# * rigso) n. 8B0. 
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MODERN TRENDS IN LITERARY CRITICISM 

Dr P. S. Sastri, M.A., M.Litt., Ph.D., 

Head of the Department of English, Nagpur University 

It was Bradley’s ‘Poetry for Poetry's sake’ (1901) that set tbe 
ball robing in modern literary criticism, Tbe various theories that 
arose later on are largely reactions against that Idealistic school. 

1. Tbe tiist reaction came from within the Idealist camp in the 
form of intuition The leading lights here are Croce (1901 10,13,20) 
and Carritt (1914,48'. Carritt takes beauty to be tbe. expression of 
emotion. If all expression of emotion i* artistic, then all of os would 
be poets, and Beauty would be a mental state. On this view Beauty is 
tbe pure concept of intuition Why not ugliness also? Wildon Carr 
was driven to say that '‘ugliness is an element in the concept of 
beauty”. Then ugliness must represent a certain degree of beauty 
Intuition, we are told, is expression. Expression is the expression 
of ‘genuine emotion* ; for ‘the most obvious note of beauty is passion’. 
We can judge only that which is in us ; and the physical work of 
art must then be a mental state. Yet Carritt tells us (1948) that ‘‘the 
beautiful things are the sensible things which please us by their 
significance or meaning”. The work of art should be sensible, should 
have a form that represents a meaning. Still Carritt asserts that 
the ‘‘pure unrepresentative form is highly aesthetic”. The expression 
in this theory is other than symbol, stimulus, or communication. 
It is unanalysable and inexplicable This is the new mysticism 

We cannot forget that the poet’s experience acquires a value 
only in his ‘struggle to find adequate expression for his experience”. 
Thcintuitionis's, on the contrary, forget beauty and omit life from 
their theory of art. They cannot even afford to admit any distinction 
between one kind of expression and another. Carritt openly 
dec'ares that there are no kinds in beauty, and that there are no 
rules in art. 

The artist has an experience which enables him tQ. elaborate bis 
intuition. We, as readers, are required to elaborate the same 
intuition. But as Miss Powell ‘ pointed out, we are to do this not 
from the put’s experience, but from the physical work of art which 
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is other than his experience. This brings about a distinction between 
our appreciation and the original lyrical intuition. 

2. We have next a formalist theory of literature and art propound¬ 
ed by Clive Bell (1913), Roger Fry (1923 28) and Abercrombie (1925). 
On this view the real nature or value of a work of art depends on pure 
form. The poetic form is an independent existent. The work of 
art does not reside in its emotional or intellectual content, but in 
the relations of the formal elements which constitute the Significant 
Form. This pure form has very little to do even with sensuous 
sounds ; and Arnold Isenberg (1949) was therefore driven to the 
Other extreme of arguing that the aesthetic object is purely sensuous. 
In a good poem the images, ideas and sounds are aesthetically 
relevant. They are, in the language of L.A. Reid (1936), the integral 
aspects of ‘a single harmonious system’. De Selincourt (1929), 
therefore, observed that ‘nothing is more tedious in poetry than a 
mut-ic that has no meaning’. The meaning and the sounds are one. 
Yet Abercrombie (1923) ^declared that “every poem should have its 
own form, since the form must he the efficient equivalent of the 
unity”. And Alexander (1930) found that art is “something made to 
assume a significant form”. But these critics forget that a pure form 
is a myth The form becomes a form only when it embodies, explains 

or reveals a content ; for as Empson (1930) said, “unexplained 

* • 

beauty arouses an irritation”. A form without a content is an 
abstraction ; and a pure formal art can present only a technical facility. 
Even the form of a poem, consisting of language, expresses what 
Pottle (1941) calls the nature of experience. 

Amongst recent critics Milton C. Nainn (1948) defines a work 
of art in terms of a concrete significant form. This theory has a 
tendency to ally itself with the symbolist and imagist critics who 
weave a mystic doctrine regarding the structure of poetry with the 
aid of dream and number. This pure formalism of Rimbaud, 
Mallarme, Valery and Elizabeth Sewell (1951) is opposed vehemently 
by the theory of Berenson (1930) according to which the subject 
matter is everything. Poetry may employ a form; but at the same time 
the poem is an attempt to free from them. Bertram Morris (1943), 
therefore, argues that art is “the unfolding aesthetic process”, 
while beauty is “the completed experience”, and that aesthetic 
purpose is “th$t which completes experience and satisfies the 
imagination”. This doctrine belongs to the tradition of Bradley 
and Bosanquet (1916). a tradition which held that the “imaginative 
expression creates the feeling in creating it's embodiment”. 

6—aaisp—x 
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too*. 

3. There are some critics in modern times who sought to derive 
their theories from the contemporary schools of psychology. Alexander 
(1923) traced art to the instinct of constructiveoess ; and in doing so 
he converted the process of art into au object of judgment. The 
psychoanalysts under Jung attribute the specific emotional significance 
of poetry to “the stirrings in the reader’s mind, within or beneath 
his conscious response, of unconscious forces”. These forces are 
called primordial images or archetypes. These are the "psychic 
residua of numberless experiences of the same type” which have 
happened to our ancestors. Gilbert Murray (1927), Dr. Jones (1923) 
and E. S. Dallas accept this theory. Miss Bodkin (1934) extends 
this analysis with the aid of Jungian dream interpretation. All these 
accounts fail to explain the objective status of the work of art ; and 
in their eagerness to oversimplify these critics raise one aspect of 
human life to the status of the only aspect. 

A more daring inroad from psychology came from the behaviourist 
school with Ogden, Woods and Richards. The literary critic, 
according to Richards (1922), is concerned with experiences, with states 
of mind, not with the literary work. The poem “Westminster Bridge’* 
gives rise to as many experiences as there are persons. It is a class 
of actual or possible experiences. Since we can never arrive at the 
totality of all possible experiences, we cannot completely understand 
the poem. But the most valuable effects of a poem must be described 
only “in terms of attitudes, the resolution, interanimation, and 
balancing of impulses.” The critic should then be a sound judge 
of impulses, attitudes and their values. As Pottle said, the critics 
evaluate only their own sensibility. Housman accepts this position. 
To understand a poem on these lines we should all be behaviourists 
undertaking a pathological examination of the poet. 

Richards tells us that the aesthetic is a phantom state. Drugs 
too can produce an experience similar to that evoked by poetry, And 
the qualifications of a critic of poetry therefore need not be other than 
those of a critic of drugs. Aesthetic emotion is a form of coanaesthesia 
and this again can b9 resolved to the excitation of certain nerves. The 
imaginative synthesis, which is the work of art and also our experience 
thereof, is a product of a lucky adjustment of our impulses. The golf 
between a poem and ordinary life “is no greater than that between the 
impulses which direct the pen and those which conduct the pipe of a 
man who is smoking and writing at once”. Poetry is valuable in 
so far as it provokes and prepares us for action* 
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But are the impulses that direct the pen identically the same as 
those that conduct the pipe? Do they have the same value? Do 
they end in the same state? The emotional-volitional effects are the 
consequences of an act of apprehension. .Richards ignores the object 
of this apprehension and concentrates his attention on the effects of 
the object. The main duty of a literary critic is not to relate every¬ 
thing to the nervous system, but, as C. D. Lewis (1946) said, “that 
of easing, widening, or deepening our response to poetry”. In spite 
of Coombes (1953), the critic's task is not to examine the mere 
relevance of response. 

4. The semi-psychological theory of empathy is another theory. 
On this view an object is aesthetic because of the qualities we impute 
to it. Thus Alexander held that the words of a poem are “suffused 
with suggestions of feeling and significance which mere scientific 
description would not possess”. Mitchell (1907), Leon (1925) and 
Pepper (1946) accept this position. Rhys Carpenter (1912) tells us 
that the materials which are not artistic are made emotionally in¬ 
telligible by the artist. It was to account for this process that 
Edward Bullough brought forth his theory of the ‘psychical distance’. 
The contents of subjective experience are projected into the objective 
world, when we put the phenomena out of gear with our practical 
actual self. As Coleridge said,. “We receive but what we give, And 
in our life alone does Nature live.”* 

On this theory there is no beauty in nature. Tf the qualities 
are not in the external world, we cannot contemplate them. As 
Bosanquet observed, "the music does seem to express feeling, and 
if it does, the feeling must appear in the object”. The world of art, 
after all, is not an illusory one, not one of make-believe. 

5. There are some critics who treat inspiration as basic to the 
emergence of a poem. Abercrombie finds that inspiration accounts 
for the formation of images and words. The artist has a vision and 
the ability to transmute it into an aesthetic object. Simopoulous 
(1948) holds that “inspiration consists in visiou, but is added to by 
the creative attempt at that self-clarification which is the psychical 
correlate of what is known in art as expression or composition of a 
work of Art”. ,The vision that comes in the inspired moment is at 
the basis of the artistic composition. Such a theory tends to merge 
in the concept of revelation and to over-ertjphasise the value of the 
poetic content. 

0. A few leading critics consider imagery basic to a poem. 
Yeafta found the basis of pure poetry in the Image. The sensuous 
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image is set in opposition to the idea resulting in a kind of obscurity 
at the hands of Pound and his followers. The picture is given an 
. independent status, it has no relation to general human experience. 
This, says Robert Hillyer, “was the first step in the fallacious separa¬ 
tion of being from meaning". 

The images, as Lowes observed, are the materials of imagination. 
They are inevitable and integral to poetry. This inevitability is 
“rooted and grounded deeply in the nature of the {Kiel's medium, 
language". The matter-moulded language becomes poetic medium 
when it is transformed and made malleable. This is achieved by the 
creative activity called imagination. Even the emotion felt in the 
poetic mood is an attendant upon intense imaginative activity. And 
in opposition to Richards and Abercrombie, therefore, we have D. G. 
James observing that “the aim of poetry is never to create emotion, 
but to convey an imaginative idea or object”. This imagination 
answers to “a deeply felt need, a necessity of experience', a need for 
a single imaginative grasp or prehension of life, by which life may 
be mastered and fully lived". As against such a view Collingwood 
(1924) emphasises imagination and Lawrence treats emotion as central 
to the poetic experience. 

7. The sociological approach to literature has of late become 
prominent through the labours of Sehuckmg (1931), Caudwell (1937), 
Pottle (1941), Dewey (1934) Erdm&n (4939) and F. R. Leavie. These 
writers believe that poetry expresses the basis of feeling or sensibility 
of the age in which it was written. Aesthetic experience, says 
Dewey, is to be found only in a human situation; and the value of 
art should be discovered only in this environment or context. As 
Leavis puts it, the poet should be fully alive to his times. On such 
a view aesthetic values will be relative values. But the values that 
poetry embodies are not specific to any age or locality. As Garrod 
said (1924), poetry is life, and it “redeems us out of life into our¬ 
selves; out of ali that seems not to matter into a world vital, organic, 
pulsating". 

Critics like Raleigh and Tillyard, however, remind us that a 
poem is a personal document communicating an aspect of the poet’s 
personality. Liooello Venturi (1941) states that art criticism is a 
realisation of expression of personality. This view was subjected 
to a severe criticism by Eliot (1920), Bremond, C. S. Xiewis (1933) 
and other' Eliot holds that the poet has “not ‘a personality’- 1° 
express". He is a medium through whom the world of experience 
becomes articulate and significant. As de Selincourt said^ “wba* 
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matters to the poet, as a poet, is not so much his experience as what 
he can create from it”. " 

There remains the function of poetry which too has brought 
forth a spate of theories. Following the traditions of-Sully (1910) 
and Marshall (1924;, Prall (1929) observes that aesthetic values are 
things liked or disliked for themselve t. Housman finds (1933) the 
essence of poetry only in the poetic e •. etion. Lucius Garvin (1947) 
considers the meaning of a work of art to be the feeling-response 
obtained from it. John Sparrow (1934), Arnold Is-enberg (1949), 
and Pepper consider the object of beauty to be “a normal perceptual 
integration of feelings, highly pleasant, and vivid in quality”. 
Berenson speaks of ideated sensations. And from a suirealist point 
of view Herbert Bead treats art. as “the expression of any ideal which 
the artist can realise in form”, as the “attempt to create pleasing 
forms” that solve our emotional problems. 

These critics mistake the possible result or consequence for the 
essential ingredient of the work of art. In our experiences of the 
tragic, the ugly and the sublime we have an awareness of discomfort 
or pain; and such experiences falsify the theories that discover 
pleasure as the value of a poem. 

Those who emphasise the value of a poem to be an intense state 

of feeling, like Middleton Murry (1931), identify the poetic ex- 

• • 

perience with the religious. .Such theories raise the questions of 
truth and falsehood. Isenberg takes a poem to embody half-truths. 
Stace and Urban find the value of a poom in its truth. But if a 
poem aud its paraphrase have the same truth, do their values remain 
the same? This does not mean, as Cleanth Brooks has explained, 
that we are “compelled to rank poems by their formal embellish¬ 
ments”. During the poetic experience proper the problems of truth 
and falsehood do not arise, though. as Grierson said, the great poet 
builds a picture of life which has its roots “in the constitution of 
the moral and emotional nature of man”. This should not 
mean that Pottle is correct in maintaining that the moral judgment 
is the critic’8 duty. The poet looks at life, lives it and contemplates 
it. Out of such a mood emerges what L. A. Reid calls “a special 
revelation of reality”. Considerations like these have led Whitehead, 
in opposition to Bradley, to subordinate ethics to aesthetics. 
And R. Graves was indeed correct when he said that poetry offers 
*■‘essentially a solution to some pressing emotional problem and has 
always the oracular note”. The true poet only shows, he never says; 
end yet he gives us an intense awareness of values. And if we are 
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asked to say what the value of a particular poem is, we can only 
point to the poem. The poem means itself. As de Selincourt put* 
it, "what the poet communicates in his poem is just what the 
poem says”. 



REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF BANKS 
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t 

It is necessary to introduce balanced economy in India, So 
far our economy has been proverbially lopsided. It is with this 
objective in view that planning was adopted in our country in 1951, 
which involves a series of follow-up Five-Year Plans to raise the 
National and per capita output in our country and to utilize the 
human and natural resources to the optimum possible extent. This 
requires a balanced develof ment of industries to suit 'the needs of 
the people of different regions. It depends, inter alia, on the 
provision of adequate banking and credit facilities to suit the needs 
of our economy with particular reference to its regional development. 
Banking organisation should be so planned as to subserve this need. 

So far our banks have confined themselves to the provision of 
short-term credit facilities, particularly in big towns. There should 
be a departure from this practice and credit facilities should be made 
available m every region. Bafhking is a public utility service of vital 
importance in the development of a country's unknown resources and 
untried potentialities, being not for any section, class or region but 
for the community and country as a whole. It must assist the 
production as well as distribution of all material commodities, utilities 
and services. 

The commonly practised commercial banking does not help to 
develop agriculture and other primary sources of industry. Both 
agriculture and industry suffer from lack of easy and adequate credit 
facilities of initial as well as working capital that necessarily handicap 
full development. Hence its purpose is limited, its outlook is 
restricted, its objective and '.cope is painfully narrow. 

Bqt functioning of banks with other ingredients is necessary 
for all-round development of the National economy. Banking must 
contribute its tpiota, both to production and distribution in proportion 
to the scientifically planned economy and its various parts must be 
mutually coordinated and regionally developed. 

We have in India well-defined political regions known by the 
name of States and planning for development is also restricted on 
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the same basis, but it must be clear that political and economic regions 
cannot be one and the same in a country. The basis of economic 
regional development can be industrial, agricultural and commercial. 
But the trends in the development of banks clearly show that up till 
now neither there has been any planned development of banks on 
regional basis nor there is any direct positive correlation being attained 
in the credit needs of a particular region and its supply from 
institutional banking framework to meet, the sa ne. 

Even today, we have in our country especially in rural areas 
there is neither a joint stock bank or a branch office of it. The 
exploitation of existing banking towns attracts banks more, than 
extension of activities in virgin fields. 

Why Rkuional Development 

Trends in the progress of the development of banks in a country 
may be rising as a whole, but if the development of banks is not 
directly correlated with the regional credit requirements and development 
needs, the output would not be optimum. If development of banks 
has been concentrated in certain regions and neglected in others, 
the contribution of services in the economic development will be poor 
due to competition in the former case and inability to meet the needs 
and cater for development in later casW. But for the best results 
the law of demand (existing and future) and supply must be given 
a priority. It is bound to operate autometically in its own time, 
but in case of accelerated and rapid plans of development, own time 
process cannot be awaited for but concentrated efforts in the direction 
are called for. Regional development of banks is necessary for the 
maximum utilisation of resources and optimum adjustment of demand 
and supply of finance and financial services ; to spread over the 
risks, abd for simultaneous and even development of all the regions 
of the country. 

International Level 

Not only on national and but also on international scale this 
theory is getting recognition. For International economic development, 
all the regions of the world must develop simultaneously, but still 
there are a large number of under-developed and undeveloped 
economies which are unable to keep pace with economically advanced 
regions of the world, resulting-in disparity—which is ‘essentially a 
cause of slow economic progress. Now to wipe it out, attention hi-# 
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been drawn to the problem of regional development and financing 
institutions have been set up to provide developmental finance and 
meet the credit requirements of under- and un-developed regions. 
World Bank, I.D.A., and other such institutions can be said to be 
good examples. 


In India 

The problem of regional development of banks in our 
country should be studied in various parts—increase or decrease 
in the number of the offices of various types of banks in different 
regions during specific period and its relation with population, a 
study of the resources of banks on regional basis and their advances 
on the same basis, assessment of Regional credit needs for agriculture, 
industry and commerce, etc. and the existing facilities and institu¬ 
tional set up to meet the needs—whether sufficient or insufficient. 

There is a widespread confusion in India between what is intend¬ 
ed and what in fact exists. 

Regional Distribution of Bank Offices 

The total number of banking offices in India before the commence¬ 
ment of our first Five-year Plan was 4,119 out of which the offices 
of the scheduled banks were 2,646 and of non-scheduled banks 1,473. 
The number of banking offices'on 31st December, 1959 was 4,851 
having 3,925 offices of scheduled banks and 926 of non-scheduled 
banks. 

It reflects that the total number of banking offices increased by 
732. The number of scheduled bank offices increased by 1,279 and 
of non-scheduled banks there has been a decrease of 547 offices in 
the country as a whole. A study of the regional distribution of the 
offices of the Indian scheduled banks denotes that on 31st December, 
1959, out of 3,859 offices of 78 reporting banks, Bombay has 806 
offices, Madras 525 offices, U.P. 418 offices, Mysore 349 and Punjab 
308 offices. Thus 2,406 offices are situated in these 5 states whereas 
for the remaining part of the country only 1,453 offices are left to 
operate and meet the credit needs. 

Generally, availability of deposits, scope of investment and popula¬ 
tion are some of the basic factors which determine tbe creation of 
banking facilities at any place. Inference can be drawn from tbe 
above statistics that extention of banking seetns to have preceded in 
a haphazard manner rather than on a systematic plan ; that bigger 
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places in the country attract banking enterprise first ; that multiplica¬ 
tion of branches has been a more marked feature of the growth of 
our banking than extension to new places ; and in the end, this growth 
of our banking system by means of creating branches raises the pro¬ 
blem of over crowding in certain places, and insufficient financial 
supply at other places. 

During the year 1959, 313 offices of Indian scheduled banks 
opened and ‘26 closed, resulting in the net increase of 287 offices, and 
if 15 offices of non-scheduled banks included in the second schedule 
to the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934, be added to them, the total 
number of offices will come to 302. For non-scheduled banks 27 
offices were opened and 68 closed with a minus result in the increase 
to the extent of 41 offices. 

Role of the Reserve Bank of India 

The indiscriminate growth of branches during World War II 
which tended to accentuate the concentration of banking offices in 
the main urban centres while leaving large areas of the country either 
inadequately served or not covered at all, necessitated the control on 
branch expansion or opening of offices by banks 

Now in terms of Section 23 of the Act, banks are required to 
obtain the permission of Reserve Bank for opening new branches either 
in India or abroad and also for changing the location of existing 
offices, and permission is granted on the merit of financial condition 
and management of the bank, earning prospects of the branch, and 
the extent to which the interest of general public is served. 

This control has been intended to correct the lop-sided develop¬ 
ment. Since the inception of the control, about three-fifths of the 
total number of branches allowed to he opened are at places with a 
population of 50,000 or less. 

The Reserve Bank is also playing a significant role in the regional 
development of banks, through its department of Banking Develop¬ 
ment charged with the function of promoting and assisting the expan¬ 
sion of banking facilities in this country—specially in under-banked 
areas. 

The licensing piwer of the Reserve Bank is aiso a weapon to 
ensure the continuance and growth of banks on sound lines and to 
discourage indiscriminate floating of banking companies. 

Role of the State Bank of India 

A significant role has been played by this bank in the sphere of 
Regional development of banks. With the opening of its 400th 
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branch an June 1, at Kairana in U.P., it has completer! its branch 
expansion programme under which it was charged with the responsibi¬ 
lity of opening 400 branches in the rural and urban areas within a 
period of 5 years from its inception. 

This was done with a view to stimulating banking in the rural 
areas where commercial banks are reluctant to penetrate. The turn¬ 
over of Treasury, extent of existing banking facilities and the availabi¬ 
lity of warehousing accommodation had been some of the principal 
criteria for selecting centres for opening new branches. Hence the 
above-mentioned criteria can b) said to be a new development, and 
that State Bank has played an important role in the regional develop¬ 
ment of banks through it. 

Regional Distribution of Deposits 

Bank deposits depend on the per capita income and the 
ability to save money of the masses. Volume deposits determine the 
creation of banking facilities at any place, and banking facilities create 
greater deposits. 

The total deposits of Indiau sehe Juled banks as on 31 st D cember, 
1959 were Ks. 18, : 'S,39 lakhs and Rs. 15,77,27 lakhs at the end of 
1958. There has been a net increase in the amount of deposits of 
Rs. 2,61,12 lakhs. 28'4% of the total deposits goes to Bombay, 
22'5% to Delhi and 15 6% to West Bengal. The range of percentage 
of deposits varies from 0’1 to 28'4 in India for all the States and the 
union territories. This wide rang * is due to exceptionally higher 
deposits in the above-mentioned states barring them, all other states 
etc. stand approximately at par with due respect for their population. 

Hence it can be said that more than 80% of deposits have been 
in centres with a population of one lakh or above. 

A study of deposits in relation with the population is al-o essential 
to understand the development in the capacity to :ave on regional 
basis, effect of plan, rise in banking habit and economic development 
of various regions. 

The per capita deposits in India in 1958 was Rs 43'7 which has 
increased to Rs. 50'9 in 1959. It means that there is an increase in 
the per capita deposit capacity of the masses. The fruits of economic 
planning in the form of increased income and greater saving capacity 
of the masses are reaped out by the banking system in the form of 
increased per capita deposits. Highest per capita deposits are in 
Delhi. In the year 1958 it was Rs. 1,750’6 which has come to 
Re. 2,4298 in 1959. Delhi is the capital of India, with the benefit 
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of embassies accounts. Government accounts, larger personal accounts, 
and deposit of PL. 480 counterpart Funds are some of the factors 
responsible for this increase in per capita deposit capacity of Delhi 
region. The per office population of Delhi is the smallest (10,968) 
in the whole country, and can add to deposit capacity. Second is 
Pondicherry with Rs. 245 8 and Rs 253.00 in 1959. Third is West 
Bengal where it was Rs J09'1 in 1959 and Rs. 95'2 in 1958. Bombay 
is the fourth category with Rs. 109 4 in 1959. 

Regional Distribution of Ahvances 

The scope of providing credit by banks and other financing 
institutions depends upon the credit needs of a particular region. 
Credit needs are correlated with 

la) the regional industrial development—enlargement, re¬ 
organisation, modernisation, extension or establishment 
of new units ; 

(b) agricultural improvements done or planned to he done 
in a region—specially in the technique of production 
and shift from the obsolete and out-dated tools and 
machinery to the latest and up-to dat*> equipments ; 

(c* Regional development of s-naU scale industries, establish¬ 
ment of industrial estate and compensatory supplementation 
of agriculture with cottage industries. In a changing 
economy demand for advances etc. increases and a change 
in the pattern of investment can also he expected—from 
short term to long term ; from agriculture to industry. 
All this requires institutional arrangements on regional 
basis The existing gap between the demand and supply 
of credit must be meted out by development of banks on 
. regional basis. 

The Indian Scheduled bank's total advances during the year 
J959 amounted to Rs. 962,70 lakhs. Divided by population, the 
per capita advances comes to Rs. 26‘7 only. Of the total advances 
Bombay shares 36‘9%, West Bengal 23 9% and Madras 9 2% only. 
Although total advances have increased yet in Bombay a decrease in 
advances from 1958 is visible, while in case of other regions advances 
have increased in comparison with the year 1958. 

The per capita advances are highest for Delhi, i.e., Rs 234'5, 
Re. 147’0 tor Pondicherry, Rs. 87 for West Bengal, Rs. 74*3 for 
Bombay and Rs- 29*6 for Madras* The range of per capita advances 
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of various regions is 0'3 to 234’5. Tt means that all the regions 
are not on the same level of development—economic or banking. 

To Conclude 

The development and'extension of banks in our country seems 
to have proceeded in a haphazard manner rather than on a systematic 
plan. It has raised the problem of over-crowding in some regions— 
bigger cities and towns, and business centres, etc. and inadequate 
development in other regions—rural regions and places lacking banking 
facilities from the very beginning. But for best results in the 
development plans, optimum adjustment between credit needs and 
institutional supply is essential. 

For this purpose, a banking plan for a definite period must be 
prepared in consultation with the leading bankers of the country by 
the Beserve Bank of India. New branches in newer places may not 
be remunerative for some time. To meet the losses on such branches 
of different banks, a centralised fund must be created contributions to 
which should be made by the participating banks, the Beserve Bank 
of India and the Govt, of India. There is an Integration and 
development Fund to make the losses good of the new branches to 
be opened by the State Bank of India. Some such scheme should 
be evolved in cooperation with The leading bankers of the country 
so that India may in a short period of time be covered with a net 
work of banking facilities to inculcate banking habit among the 
people, for raising the financial resources for economic planning in 
the country and to meet the credit needs on regional basis. Therefore 
in future, for regional banking development, efforts should be made 
to minimise the competition of banks among themselves, especially 
in regions of over crowding. Amalgamations should be encouraged 
in the regional interest, and such adjustments should be made as* may 
be required to accelerate the economic development of regions, 
underdeveloped as yet. 
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1. Introduction 

Subhns Chandra Bose (1807-1915) was a great political leader. 
A robust and ardent patriotism was the essence of his personality. 
He began life as a Yedantie mystic and roamed in the cities of 
Northern India in quest of a spiritual Guru while yet a college 
student 1 He bad a brillimt educational career at the Calcutta 
University and at th' age of twenty-four he joined active politics after 
having res'uned the job offered to him when be had successfully 
competed in the Indian Civil Service examination in 1921. He 
believed in self-abnegation. He was devoted to social and political 
work as a part of the mission of his life. He had intense capacity 
for suffering. He was profoundly attached to the ideal of Indian 
freedom an 1 tirelessly an! recklessly worked for its realization. He 
was uncompromising in his attitude and' that was the reason why he 
always belong'd to the left-wing opposition to tho Indian National 
Congress .' l An inveterate and indomitable tighter, Bose was one of 
the greatest patriots of the world 

Bose had studied philosophy as a student and had read the writ¬ 
ings of Vivekananda an! Aurobind >. But he was not a political philo¬ 
sopher or a theorist. He was a dynamic man of action. His strength 
lay in big political activities He was an agitator, propagandist, 
fighter‘and leader, rather than a philosopher. Twice he became the 
president of the Indian National Congress—in 1938 and L939. But 
although not a theorist or political thinker in the academic sense of 
the term, Bose reflected upon the course and development of the 
national movement of the country. He certainly had some indepen¬ 
dent ideas with regard to the realization of Indian political freedom. 
He is entitled to consideration in the history of modern fhdian political 
thought not only because he was an eminent political leader and 

1 At the »>j - of seventeen Bose left for a pilgrimage. But after a few month* be cam* 
borne back—Subha* Chandra Bose : /t» Indian Pilgrim or Autobiography o) Subhai Chandra 
Bata (1887*1920), Calcutta, Thacker, Spink & Co,, (1948). pp. 79-83. 

* Once Boae declared : *T ain an extremiat—all or nothing", 
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fighter but ubo because there udoubtedly are, some political ideas of 
theoretical significance in his writings. His book The Indian Struggle 
is full of sober analysis and keen reflections. 1 His speeches are charc- 
teriz^d by force and simplicity. He combined capacity for action 
and a keen analytical mind. He also had enough fund of emotional 
warmth in his personality. 

The political career of Bose is full of activities. He began life 
as a non-cooperator but in 1923 he became a Swarajist under C. R, 
Das as ho was not in sympathy with the Gandhian program. From 
a Swarajist he became a member of the Independence League.* He 
rose to eminent political fame as one of the most significant leaders of 
the force*’ which were opposed to the acceptance of federation contem¬ 
plated in the Government of India Act of 1935. Bose was elected 
the president of the Haripura Congress in 1958. 3 He rose 'o trium¬ 
phant eminence when he became the president of the Indian National 
Congress at Tripuri in 1939 after having defeated Dr Pattabhi 
Sitaramayva, the nominee of Gandhi and of the Congress right wing. 
He was in favour of giving an ultimatum to the British Government 
if the National Demand for complete independence was not accepted 
within a specified period. But he resigned from the Congress presi¬ 
dentship. This was duo to the pas-age of the Pant resolution which 
required him to select the members of the Congress Working Committee 
in consultation with Mahatma Gandhi. In 1939 he wanted to organize 
the leftist forces by having formed a new party, the Foiwnrd Block. 4 
He could not succeed in building a strong left Consolidation Committee 
consisting of the Congress Socialists, the Communists etc. In 1940 
he presided over the \nfci-Com promise Conference at Ramgarh. He 
stood for a Joint demand by the Hindus and Moslems for a provisional 
national government to whom all powers should be immediately 
transferred. In December, 1940 he es-aptod from India incognito. 
The story of his escape from the country through Peshawar and Kabul 
to Germany is an epic of adventure During the Second World War 

1 8ubhas Chandra Bose, The Indian Struggle (192fM93l). Tin. book wai originally 
published in Europe in 1935 and was banned by the British Government in India. An 
Indian edition has been published by Thacker, Spink & Co., CjI utta, 19IS aid ia brought 
out as Part II of Netaji’s Life and Writings. 

* JawabarUl Nehru, An Autobiography (London, John Lsne The Bodley Head, 1939), 
p.173. Pattabhi Sitaramayva, History of the Indian Walional Congrets, (Bombay. Pad ms 
Publications. 1948), Vol I, p’ 333. On p. 360, Pattabhi refers to tha formation of a Congres* 
Democratic Party by Subhas Bern a and Srinivasa Tyengar at the time of the Lahore Congress 
of 1999. In 1929 Bose had refused to sign the joint declaration accepting the declaration 
of the Viceroy Irwin. See Jawaharlal Nehru, An Autobiography , p. 197. 

* Subhas Bose’s presidential address at Haripura is contained in The Indian Annual 
Register, Calcutta, Janoarv-June 1988, Vol. I, pp. 835-849. 

4 For tbe ideology of the Forward Block, see Myron Weiner, Party Polities in India 
9’rinceton University Press, 1987), passim. 
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he allied himself with the fascist forces and began a battle for the 
independence of India on a violent basis by organizing the Indian 
National Army 1 . The transition in the political career of Bose is thus 
interesting. From a believer in constitutional agitation as a worker 
in the Swaraj party he became the leader and commander of the forces 
of the Indian National Army for the liberation of the country. 

2. Philosophical Foundations of Bose’s Political Ideas 

Bose was a great man of action. He was not a philosopher, nor 
has he written anything of theoretical philosophical vtorih. But, 
nevertheless, he had studied philosophy as a student. He had been 
tremendously inspired by the writings of Vivekananda* and Aurobindo. 
He regarded the utterances of the former as “heroic”. 

Bose did not accept the Samkarite theory of illusion although 
as a student he had regarded Samkara's doctrine as the quintessence 
of Hindu philosophy. He believed in God. 3 But he refused to 
abandon the world as maya. He had come under the deep influence 
of the ideas of Raraakrisbna and Vivekananda who accept that the 
world is the field of play of God. Bengal never sympathetically 
responded to the monistic spiritualism of Samkara’s Vedanta. It, 
on the other hand, had a predilection for theistic philosophies. The 
rejection of the illusiouistic concept of the world which Bobo 
sponsored having come under the inflence of Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda 4 was strengthened by his studies of the writings of 
Aurobindo in the Arya. Bose accepted the supremacy of a 
providential dispensation but thoroughly adhered to the reality of 
the world and the imperative character of its obligations and claims. 

Bose rejects the concept of maya and accepts the reality of the 
world. He also believes in the concept of progressive evolution. 
For the acceptanc ? of the concept of progress he adduces three 
consideration 1 . First, the observation of natural pheno nena and 

1 For this period of Bose's life and the activities of the IndiaD National Army the 
following books may be consulted. Hugh Toye, The Springing Tiger (Allied Publishers, 
Bombay 1959); 8buh Nawaz Khan, My Memories of the I.N.A. and its Netaji; K. B. 
Palta, My Adventures with the I. N. A. ; Subhss Chandra Boss's speeches collected together 
under tbe titles On to Delhi, Blood Bath, On with the Fight, Toye's book is a bit unsym¬ 
pathetic in its judgment of Bose. 

* Bose had been immensely drawn to Vivekananda whom he studied at the age of 
fifteen, in Vivekananda he found the embodiment of manhood. From him he learnt the 
philosophy of life— 'Almano Mokshartham Jagaddhitaya'—ior personal salvation and for 
tbe good of humanity— An Indian Pilgrim, pp. 42-43, 41-45. 

* Subhsa Chandra Bose Trauna Ke Swapna (In Hindi'. Bose believed in the wor¬ 
ship of the Motber-G.»ddea». He wrote in his lettirs from Mandalay that 8akti-3adfut*a 
was the way to the conquest of fee 

.4 An Indian Pilgrim, p. 82. 
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history would indicate that there is progress. Secondly, Bose says 
that there is an intuitive apprehension that we are moving ahead. 
Thirdly, he also adds an axiological consideration. He says that the 
faith in progress is a necessity both on biological and moral grounds. 

Bose feels that the concrete mechanics of the evolutionary 
progression which were formulated by the Sa nkhya philosophers in 
ancient times would not appeal to the modern mind. He refers to 
the Spencerian theory of the evolution of the complex from the 
simple. He also refers to the notion of the manifestation of blind 
will as accepted by von Hartmann. He might as well have 
mentioned Schopenhauer who is a more significant spokesman of 
the philosophy of cosmic will. He is aware of the Bergsonian 
theories of creative evolution and intuition. But although these 
theories contain some amount of truth Bose feels that the Hegelian 
theory of dialectical evolution is more adequate than any of these. 1 
He does accept that no theory can be adequate to describe the total 
aspects of Reality but be thinks that the Hegelian concept of dialec¬ 
tical progression both in the realm of logical concepts and in the realm 
of spatio-temporal manifestation is more adequate than the Spencerian 
theory of evolution or the Bergsonian concept of creative evolution. 
He says : “But undoubtedly Hegel’s theory is the nearest approxima¬ 
tion to truth. It exphins the**facts more satisfactorily than any 
other theory. At the same time, it cannot be regarded as the whole 
truth since all the facts as we know them, do not accord with it’’.* 

But in spite of being inspired by the Hegelian theory of dialectical 
evolution in the world-process, Bose does not accept the Hegelian 
theory of the rational character of reality. Anaxagoras and Hegal 
regard the nature of reality as nous or Idee. Bose conceives of love 
as the nature of reality. He says: “For me, the essential nature of 
reality is love. Love is the essence of the universe and is the essential 
principle in human life. I admit that this conception also is 
imperfect—for I do not know today that reality is in itself and I 
cannot lay claim to knowing the Absolute today—even if it be within 
the ultimate reach of human knowledge or experience. Nevertheless, 
with all its imperfection, for ire this theory represents the maximum 
truth and is the ne’arest approach to absolute truth. I may be asked 
bow I come to the conclusion that the essential nature of reality is 

. 1 Boas mentions Spencer, Hartmann, Bergson and Hegel in two paragraphs in An 

Indian Pilgrim. His ideas about them are general and seem to be derived more from 
conversation and histories of philosophy than from any scholarly study of the original texts. 

* Ibid., p. 144, 

7-a(tt6P—X 
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love. 1 am afraid my epistemology is not quite orthodox. I have 
come to this conclusion partly from a rational study of life in all 
aspects—partly from intuition and partly from pragmatic considera¬ 
tions. I see all around me the play of Jove ; I perceive within me 
the same instinct ; I feel that I mast love in order to fulfil myself 
and I need love as the basic principle on which to reconstruct life. 
A plurality of considerations drives me to one and the same conclusion. 
I have remarked above that the essential principle in human life is 
love. This statement may be challenged whan one can se3 so much 
in life that is opposed to love ; but the paradox can be easily 
explained. The ‘essential principle* is not fully manifest yet ; it is 
unfolding itself in space and time Love, like reslity of which it is 
the essence, is dynamic.” 1 

The conception of reality in terms of love shows that Bose has 
a humanistic approach to reality. He is impressed not so much by 
the cosmic attributes of reality as by its manifestation primarily in 
the human kingdom. This conception of reality having its essence 
in love is akin to the Vaishnava philosophy. While according to 
Aurubindo delight or ananda is the supreme essence of reality, Bose 
adheres more to the Vaishnava ideas of theism and hence regards 
love and not ananda as the essence of reality. It may be possible 
that he has also been unconsciously influenced by the Christian 
concept of love. 

Bose’s concept of reality as love shows that he has an 
existentialist approach. He is interested in life. He is not a 
conceptualist. He is not wholly in sympathy which the Vedantic 
concept, of the absolute as undifferentiated indeterminate spiritual 
real. He calls himself a pragmatist to the extent that he wants to 
accept that conception of the reality according to which life is possible 
to lie moulded. 

Bose was a believer in the creative force of ideas. He sometimes 
accepted the concept of the automatic potency of ideas * At times 
in the spirit of a theistic devotee he accepted the infinite majesty 
and power of God and felt that man was a humble figurine in the 
hands of Providence.* 

1 Sabhas Chandra Bose, An Indian Pilgrim, p. 142. 

3 Taruna Ke Swapna (In Hindi). In bis letter to the Governor of Bengal on November 
26,1910. Bose hsil written : "In this mortal world, everything perishes sad will perish— 
bnt Ideas, ideals and dreams do not. One individual tnay die for an idea—but that idea 
will, after his death, incarnate itself in a thousand lives. That is how the wheels of 
evolution move on and the ideas and dream* of one generation are bequeathed to the next." 

* Bote, Taruna Ke Swapna ( In Hindi). 
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3. Bose's Reflections upon Indian History 

Although a great admirer of the Vedantic philosophy in his 
adolescent years, Bose giadually became a social and political realist. 
Like Tiluk, Bose stood for action. He was for the acceptance of 
the technics of modern scientific civilization. Like Vivekananda, 
he held an exaggerated dose of ahimsa to be responsible for the 
decline of India. In analysing the factors responsible for the decline 
of India Bose wrote : “After all, what has brought about India’s 
downfall in the material and political sphere? It is her inordinate 
belief in fate and in the supernatural—her indifference to modern 
scientific development—her backwardness in the science of modern 
warfare, the peaceful contentment engendered by her later-day 
philosophy and adherence to ahimsa (non-violence) carried to the most 
absurd length.” 1 

Bose thinks that the distinction between Hindus and Moslems 
which have been so loudly and vociferously preached iri Indian 
politics is “largely an aitifidal creation.” He even says that the 
political system in pre-British days could not be characterized as 
Moslem rule. Both at the levels of the central administration in 
Delhi and at the provincial administration there were important 
Hindu personalities who were associated with the Moslem rule. 4 

Bose felt that Bengal had-»to a great extent, been unique. It 
was different, from the other parts ’of India This peculiarity was 
derived from the synthesis of three racial currents-—the Aryan, the 
Dravidian and the Mongolian, in the population of Bengal. This 
racial synthesis has provided a comprehensive flowering of the genius 
of Bengal. The idealism and devotion to religion ( dhatma > of the 
Aryan, the artistic skill and devoutness ( bhaliti) of the Dravidian 
and the intelligence and realism of the Mongols have been b.lended 

1 Subhas Chandra Bose: The Indian Struggle (It)20-1931), Calcutta 1 hacker, Spink & 
Co., 1946), p. 162. 

* Tn the c<urse of bis reflections upon Indian history, Bose arrived at the following six 
general conclusions : 

“(1) A period of rise ha« been followed by a period of decline, to be followed again 
by a new upheaval. 

(2) The decline is tie result chiefly of physical and intellectual fatigue. 

(8) Progress and fresh consolidation lias been brought about by an influx of new 
ideas anr^sometimes st> infusion of fresh blood. 

(4) Every new epoch has been heralded by people possessing greater intellectual 
power and superior military skill. 

(61 Throughout Indian history all foreign elements have always beeD slowly 
ahrerbod by Indian Society. The British are the first and tho only exception 
to this. 

(6) In spite of changes in the Central Government, tbo people have all along been 
accustomed t •,«. tge measure of real liberty" 
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together and have provided fhe dominant trends of the character 
of Bengal. 1 Bose traced three significant currents in the culture of 
Bengal—(i) Tantiicism, (ii) Yaishnavism and (iii) neo Ny.iya philo¬ 
sophy and the Smriti of Raghunnndan. Th a philosophy of Tantra 
provides affinity to Bengal with ihe Tibetans and the people of the 
hilly regions. Vaishnavism provides some kinship to Bengal with the 
Dravidian peoples.* 

4. The Political Ideas oe Subiias Chandra Bose 

The transition in the philosophy of Bose is interesting. He 
began life as a spiritual idealist but he shifted to political realism.* 
He did not appreciate the mingling of political and ethical issues. 
He was a critic of the Gandhiau political ideas and technics because 
he felt that in it politics was not discussed on its own plane. He 
says :“We have to render unto Caesar what is Caesar’s" * Thus 
the philosophy of the moral orientation to politics which we find at a 
theoretical plane in Plat > ( iccro and Green and on a practical plane 
in Gokhale and Gnulhi, did not appeal to Bos^. He appreciated 
political realism and would not stand for mixing up of the spheres of 
Caesar and Christ. Being a realist, Bose believed in the technics of 
political bargaining. He wrote : “The secret of political bargaining 
is to look more strong than you reall t v,are.’‘ s He could not appreciate 
the deep humility and the sincerity'with which Gandhi laid all his 
cards on the table al the time of the Se ;ond Indian Bound Table 
Conference in 19‘ll, in London. In short, Bose was a politician 
and not a moralist or philosopher. He accepted the maxim that one 
had to be equal to the requirements of the political situation. He 
wanted that Gandhi should have spoken at the Round Table Confe¬ 
rence in a firm voice of political strength. He says: “if, on the 
contrary, the Mahatma would have spoken in the language of Dictator 
Stalin, or II Duce Mussolini or Fuhrer Hitler—John Bull would have 
understood and would have bowed his head in respect,"* 

The task of nation-building entails great suffering and sacrifice. 
Bose emphatically declared that a nation could not be built on the 

1 Bose, Toruna Ke Suiapna. 

1 Bose, Taruna Ke Sicapna. 

3 Bose points out in An Indian Pilgrim that while at Cambridge he read Bismarck's 
Autobiography, Metternich's Memoirs, Cavour’s Letters etc. These studies "helped to rouse 
my political sense." (P. 122). In the Congress presidential speech at Tripnri in 1939 Bode 
claimed to be speaking "as a cold-blooded realist." He pleaded that the situation be viewed 
in a "thoroughly realistic manner." 

4 Bose, The Indian Struggle, p. 400. 

8 The Indian Struggle, p. 820. 

1 The Indian Stfuqgle, p. 820. 
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basis of expediency. Expediency had been the cult of Edmund 
liurke and Surendranath Banerjea. 1 But u genuine effort at the re- 
eom-truction of the nation entailed the embracing of the ‘‘uncompro¬ 
mising idealism of Hampden and Cromwell.”* He repeated Viveka- 
nanda's statement that there is no realization without renunciation 
and felt that for political freedom it was essential to undeigo intensest 
sufferings. Thus Bose accepted that the task of winning indepen¬ 
dence required great moral preparations Hence all hough lie was 
a realist so far as the struggle against the forei-m buriauciacy was 
concerned, nevertheless, he did recognize the supreme necessity of 
abnegation and suffering on the part of the Indian people. 

Bose was not satisfied with mere political freedom. He lecognized 
the urgency of winning political freedom of the country but he was 
also a realist to understand tiiat the ‘‘internal social struggle” between 
the landlord and peasant, capitalist and labourer, rich and poor could 
not be postponed. He also fell that, the ‘haves’ in the Indian 
society would tend to join the camp of the British Government. Hence 
he wrote: ‘‘Tiie logic of history will, therefore, follow its inevitable 
course. The political struggle and the social struggle will have to be 
conducted simultaneously. The party that will win political freedom 
for India will be also the party that will win social and economic 
freedom for the masses”. 3 In the thirties Bose was a. recognized 
spokesman of the leftist forces, 4 Ilis leftism had two implications. 
In the late twenties his leftism m ant opposition to the demand 
for dominion status. 5 Bose championed independence along with 
some other leaders. In the thirties his lefthm assumed a pronouncedly 
economic orientation. In his presidential address at the All-India 
Anti compromise Conference held at Ihvmgarh on March, 19, 1940, 
Bose said: ‘‘A word is necessary here in order to explain what 

we mean by Leftism. The present age is the anti-imperialist phase 
of our movement. Our main task in this age is to end Imperalism 
and Win national independence for t lie Indian people. When freedom 
comes, the age of national reconstruction will commence and that 
will be the Socialist phase of our movement. In the present phase 
of our movement, Leftists will be those who will wage an uncompromis¬ 
ing fight with Imperialism. Those who waver and vacillate in their 
<1 

1 An Indtan Pilgrim, p. 134. 

» Ibid. 

* Boae, The Indian Struggle, pp. 413-414. 

* Bose, The Indian Struggle, pp. 46- 46, 56. 

» p a ttabbi Sitaramayya, History of the Indian National Congress, (Bombay, Psdma 
I’ttbliaatio&s, t946), Vol. I, pp. 830-81. 
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struggle against Imperialism—those who tend towards a compromise 
with it—cannot by any means be Leftists. In the next phase of 
our movement, Leftism will be synonymous with Socialism—but 
in the present phase, the words ‘Leftist’ and ‘anti-imperialist’ 
should be interchangeable”. Bose never became an orthodox Marxist. 
He however supported the socialist ideology. In his presidential speech 
at Haripura, Bose maintained : ‘‘I have no doubt in my mind 

that our chief national problems relating to the eradication of poverty, 
illiteracy and disease and to scientific production and distribution 
can be effectively la kled only along socialistic lines”. 1 * He stated 
that the eradication of poverty and illiteracy were the great problems 
of national reconstruction. He pleaded for the abolition of landlordism, 
the liquidation of agricultural indebtedness and the provision for cheap 
credit in the rural sections. He had faith in the extension of the 
co-operative movement. He accepted the ideal of incorporating 
scientific techui s into agriculture. He also sponsored the ideal of 
a comprehensive scheme of industrial development under state- 
ownership and state-control. He explicitly stated his faith in socialism 
in the Haripura presidential speech. He said: ‘‘The State on the 
advice of a planning commission, will have to adopt a comprehensive 
scheme for gradually socialising our entire agricultural and industrial 
system in both the spheres of production and appropriation”.* He 
pointed out that although socialism waf not the immediate problem 
for the Indian National Congress, ‘‘Socialist propaganda is necessary 
to prepare the country for socialism when political freedom lias 
been won”. 3 He stood for the interests ot the working classes. 4 
Bose was too deeply rooted in the metaphysical concepts of Hindu 
spiritualist philosophy to have ever been satisfied with the materialistic 
dialectics of Marxism. Some of his opponents who branded him a 
complete fascist have doubted his leftism. It is true that Bose 
never elaborately defined his economic ideas on an advanced theoretical 
plane. But there is -no doubt that lie stood for an increasing 
recognition of the interests and aspirations of the wot king class. 

Bose was certain that communism would not succeed in India. 
Communism regards nationalism as an epjphenomenon of bourgeois 
capitalism and hence the nationalist sections in India would not 
emotionally adhere to it. He also felt that the Indian 'people could 


1 Quoted in The Indian Annual Register, 1988, Vol. I, p. 840. 

* Quoted in The Indian Annual Register, 1988, Vol. I, p, 341. 

3 Ibid., p. ?M}. 

f General Mohan Singh, in “Netaji”, Congress Unmarked, Chapter IX, pp. 119-138, 
attempts to interpret Subtle* Bose as a Marxist revolutionary. ' 
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not be expected to respond sympathetically to the anti-reiigioas 
and atheistic communism because in India there is no hostility against 
religion comparable to the Russian antipathy to the Orthodox Church 
which sided with the Czarist autocracy. Even among those who would 
accept the economic ideas of communism there would be great 
reluctance towards adherence to the sociology of historical materialism. 
Bose also asserted that communism had made no contribution in the 
field of monetary theory where it has been content to follow traditional 
economics. 1 

Subhas Bose had hoped that a revitalized leftist party would grow 
in India because he felt that the Indian National Congress under 
Gandhi’s leadership was a conglomerate structure trying somehow 
to combine heterogeneous and even antithetical elements. Hence for 
the new party in which lie had hopes he outlined this program which 
in a sense may be said to contain lus essential political ideas : 

“(ll The Party will stand for the interests of the masses, 
that is, of the peasants, workers, etc., and not for the 
vested interests, that is, the landlords, capitalists and money- 
lending classes. 

(2) It will stand for the complete political and economic libera 
tion of the Indian people. 

(3) It will stand for a Federal Government for India as the 
ultimate goal, but will believe in a strong Central Govern¬ 
ment with dictatorial powers for some years to come, in 
order to put India on her feet.* 

(4) It will believe in a sound system of state-planning for the 
re-organisation of the agricultural and industrial life of 
the country. 

(5) It will seek to build up a new social structure on the basis 
of the village communities of the padt, that were ruled by 
the village ‘Panch’ and will strive to break down the 
existing social barriers like caste 

(6) It will seek to establish a new monetary and credit system 
in the light of the theories and the experiments that have 
been and are current in the modern world. 

(7) It will seek to abolish landlordism and introduce a uniform 
land-tenti r e system for the whole of India, 

1 Bow, The Indian Struggle, pp. 431-482. 

* This program regarding 'a strong Central Government with dictatorial powers* 
vould indicate the faacistio predilections of Subhas Bose. 
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(8) It will not si;uul for a democracy in the Mid-Victorian 
sense of the term, but will believe in government by 
a strong party bound together by military discipline as 
the only means of holding India together and preventing 
a chaos, when Indians are free and are thrown entirely on 
their own resources 

(9) It will not lestrict itself to a campaign inside India blit 
will resoit to international propaganda also, in order to 
strengthen India’s case for liberty, and will attempt to 
utilise the existing international organisations. 

(10) It will endeavour to unite all the radical organisations 
under a national executive so that whenever any action is 
taken, there will be simultaneous activity on many fronts.” 1 


5. Bose’s Critique of Gandiiian Political Ideas and Technics 

Suh'has Bose had great respects for the character and personality 
of Mahatma Gandhi. He admired his devotion to truth and the 
purity of his character. Bose bowed before "his single-hearted 
devotion, his relentless will and his indefatigable labor’’. 2 He also 
appreciated his "humanitarian outlook and his freedom from hatred’’. 3 
He recognized the great work of Gandhi in the consolidation of the 
Indian National Congress and in bringing about a great mass awaken¬ 
ing. But he nev> j r became a Gandhian- He stated that Gandhism 
was only concerned with a methodology of action—Satyagrah# but 
had no social philosophy or program of social reconstruction. 4 His 
opposition to the ideas and technics of Gandhi was based on five 
grounds. 5 

Bose as a political realist could not appreciate the extreme ethical 
idealism, of Gandhi. He felt that the political issues were confused 
by engaging in subtle.ethieal investigation into the purity of motiva¬ 
tions. He believed that political action required bargaining tactics 
and the keeping up of a show. He pointed out that Gandhi had been 
playing a double role—of a political leader of the Indian masses 
and the ethical vvorkl-teaclier of non violence. He felt that this 
created confusion and the Mahatma could not play t£ie dual role 
successfully because "it is not always easy to play two roles in one 

* Bo*e, The Indian Struggle, pp. V28-429. 

* Ibtd., p. 408. 

i jbid , pp. 4./H-J09. 

- A Sub?'** Chandra Bowt; "TIi? Hole of Mahatma Gandhi in Indian Hirtory”, Ch XVI 
of fhlfMian Struggle, pp. 4GG-414. 
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pjiftfou/'* Because of his. essentially *n 

Gandhi; m the opinion of Bose, failedtorecognize the tactics and 
conspiracies engineered by the British politicians and reactionaries. 
The Mahatma’s strength lay in his fundamental understanding of the 
psychology of his own people but he failed to understand the psycho¬ 
logy of his opponents. 

Bose regarded that the epistemological basis of Gandhism was. 
“irrationalism”. As a believer in the compassionate goodness, of 
providence, Gandhi always believed in “one step is enough for me.” 
He hoped that pure means were bound to lead to the objectification of 
good ends. Bose as a political realist wanted to outline a rational 
chart of the political objectives of the nation and of the necessary 
means for their actualization, fie was not in sympathy with the 
intuitional foundations ol Garvlhian political ideas. Gandhi listened 
tdt the inner voice. Bose believed in calculation and strength. He 
interpreted the ris“ of the Swaraj party as a rationalist revolt against 
Gandhism.* He felt- that with the death of C. It. Has, TjuIa Tj&jpat 
Ttaiand Motilal Nehru/ the stage had been set free for the dominance of 
Gandliian irrationalism. Some significant elements of the intelhgentia 
had been opposed to Gandhi but that opposition was worn out because 
of the hysteric mass feelings of reverence for Gandhi. 

Bo-’e felt that non-violent e by itself could not bring swaraj. 
Nonviolent satyagraba, he recognized, has the capacity of arousing 
public opinion but by itself it can not bring independence. Bose felt 
that non-violence should be supplemented by two other technics : 
(a; diplomacy and (b) international propaganda. 4 He appreciated 
the diplomatic technics and ability of C. R. Das, his political 
guru ,* and Motilal Nehru. Gandhi had been a believer in solid 
constructive work at home. He believed that work is tbe best pro¬ 
paganda. Bose felt that Gandhi shrnld have left the seesioqs of the 
Second Round Table Conference once he bad become convinced of its 
futility and should have taken on an extensive topr of America and 
of the European continent to expose the hollowness of that conference, 

Gandhi claimed to represent the nation and hence to lessem the 
antagonism of the various sectors he stood for social harmony and 


1 tk$ Indian Struggle, p. 823. 

* rm„ p, is*. 4 

» Ibid., np. 90-91,1(K- r 

i I- hit Caagm* presidential speech at Haripura in 1288,. Bose plMed that (be 
Indii® tfatiepal should have tbs trusted agentsio Europa.Aii*, Africa and in 

North, CttitttJ ifld South America. He wanted tbe ttivatwn Of intemaotfona! cetttag* 

presidential speech at Tripuri. Boa dfcUed ffiolsto C, B* Dm 

kis. v '• v 
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reconciliation. He wanted to be the spokesman of the landlord and 
the peasant', the capitalist and the laborer. Bose, on the other hand, 
accepted the urgency of the social conflicts between the haves and the 
havenots. He felt that the richer and well-to-do sections in the 
country were bound to gravitate to the side of the foreign imperialists. 
Hence he was opposed to the juxtaposition of heterogenous elements 
under the aegis of Gandhism. He had hoped that a party would 
emerge that could crystallize the more militant and radical forces. 
Such a party operating outside the pale of Gandhian leadership could 
he the parly that would achieve India’s Independence. Bose at the 
end of his book The Indian Struggle had prophesied “But India’s 
salvation wili not be achieved under Mahatma Gandhi's leadership ” 1 
History has proved that Bose was a mistaken prophet. 2 

Bose criticized Gandhi for what he regards as the latter’s conscious 
and unconscious exploitation of the weak elements in the masll 
psychology of the Indian people. The Indian masses have a deep- 
seated veneration for saints and seers. Gandhi assumed the external 
appearance of a saint and this brought to him mass support and 
phenomenal popularity. Bose felt that in place of advancing the 
cause of free thinking and objective analysis such capitalization of 
mass sentiments was an irrationil political technic. 

0. Was Bose, A'Fascist? 

Bose believed in political realism. He had a keen and subtle 
mind. He accepted the necessity of foreign propaganda for arousing 
sympathetic world public opinion for the cause of India’s liberation. He 
believed in soliciting friends for India outside the shores of Hie country. 

There can be no denial of the fact that Sublias had emotional lean¬ 
ings towards the ‘strong’ ways of the fascist dictators. In 19.34-35, in 
his book The Indian Struggle*, Bose had regarded Mussolini as “a man 
who really counts in the politics of modern Europe.” He regarded 
Gandhi’s visit to Italy and his interview with Mussolini in 193J as very 

1 The Indian Struggle, p. 411. In May 1933 at the time of the twenty ono day purifica¬ 
tory fast undertaken by Gandhi, Subba* Bose and Vitha'bhai P&tal bad issued a joint 
statement pom Vienna where in it waa stated : -, We areclearly of the opiniou that Mr. 
Gandhi aB a political leader haa failed. The time has therefore, come for a radical re¬ 
organisation of the Congress on a new principle with a new method, for,which a new leader 
is essential, as it is unfair to expect Mr. Gandhi to work the programme not consistent with 
bis life-long principles." 

* In his Congress presidential speech at Haripura. Bose, however, asserted the 
need of tieodb; for India’s independence. He said : "India cannot afford to lose him 
and cettalnly ,-ot at this hoar. We need him to keep uur struggle fn-e from bitterness end 
hatred. We need him for the cause of Indian Independence. What is more-• we need 
him for the cause of humanity". Possibly Bose was appealing to the gallery. 
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significant. He wrote . . the Mahatma rendered great public 
service by his visit to Italy. The only regret is that he did not stay 
there longer and did not cultivate more personal contacts.”' 

Bose did not subscribe to the traditional conventional technics of 
the Victorian democracy in England or the bourgeois republics in nine¬ 
teenth century France. He felt (in L9-J4) that the next historical phase 
in the evolution of political ideology in the world was going to 
be a synthesis between communism and fascism. This synthesis which 
he regarded as samyavada, he felt, India should make efforts to 
consummate. In the chapter entitled‘A Glimpse of the Future” in 
iiis book The . Indian Strut)gin, Bose wrote : “In spite of the antithesis 
between Communism and Fascism, there are certain traits common to 
both. Both Communism and Fascism believe in the supremacy of the 
State Itofch over the individual. Both denounce parliamentarian demo¬ 
cracy. Both believe in party rule. Both believe in the dictatorship of the 
party and in the ruthless suppression of all dissenting minorities. Both 
believe in a planned industrial reorganisation of the country. These 
common traits will form the basis of the new synthesis. That synthe¬ 
sis is called by the writer ‘Saniyavotin' an Indian word, which means 
literally ‘the doctrine of synthesis or equality’. It will be India’s task 
to work out this synthesis.” 2 

This hope of synthesis of fascism and communism sounds peculiar. 
Bose did not work out the theoretical implications of this synthesis. 
It is surprising to notice this phenomenal transition in the philosophy 
of Bose. A one time Vedantic mystic, a believer in the character of 
the supreme reality as love, Bose is ready to sanction the subordination 
of the individual to the state. One would have expected from him a 
defence of the autonomy and spontaneity of the individual. Nor does 
the plan of “the ruthless suppression of all dissenting minorities” sound 
proper from the lips of the disciple of the late Deshbandhu C.’E. Das. 
In defence of Subhas Chandra, however, it can be said that his 
extreme restless for the independence of his country from the iron 
chains of British imperialism made him advocate, at least partly, of 
fascistic ideas. 

1 11IC Ir( , :at. Struggle, p. 122. Jawahailal Nehru, The Discovery of India (Calcutta,The 
Figctt' Puss 1P46', p. SG9. points cut that in 193S when Subhas Pose was the president of 
the Indian Katk>cnl,Cortgr<sa,'’he did not appreve of any step being taken by the Cong, 
rose which was anti-Japanese or anti-German or anti-Italian. And yet auch was the feeling 
in the (Jongress And the country that he did not oppose this cr many ether manifestations cf 
Congress aympathy with China and the victims of fascist and Nazi aggression. We passed 
many resolutions and organized many demonastrations of which he did not approve during 
the period of his presidentship, hut he submitted to them without protest because he realised 
the strength of feeling behind them." 

9 Bose, The Indian Straggle, p. 481 . 
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TFVjs Bose a fascist? Yes and no. He was an extreme nationalist; 
and believed in resorting to violent technics for the liberation of the 
Country. 1 He actually organized the Indian National Army for India's 
liberation during the second World War. In so many countries of the 
world violent struggles have been waged for the achievement of inde¬ 
pendence. Violence in itself is not the monopoly of fascism. But 
Bose’s violent struggle, appeared fascistic, because he took militant 
help from the fascist powers of Europe and Asia. From the stand¬ 
point of political ethics there is nothing reprehensible about his action. 
But any way, he can be called a fascist only in this limited sense that 
he was allied with the fascist powers. The adoption of the title of 
“Neta” which is a Sanskrit and also Hindi rendering of the 
Herman term Fuhrer, in itself, is not very significant. 2 Perhaps the 
organization of the administrative structure of the army led by him was 
also based on fascist concept of authoritarian leadership as opposed to 
the acceptance of some degree of democratic control in the structure 
and organization of the army of the westmi countries.' 1 But if this is 
correct, still it docs not have great relevante from the standpoint of 
democratic political practice. 

Bose, however, was never a believer in the extreme tenets of 
fascism. He never sanctioned imperialistic expansion, nor did he 
subscribe to the cult of racial supremacy. He ha3 been, while in 
the Indiau National Congress, a recognized exponent of the interests 
of the exploited masses and it would be wrong to speculate that he 
could have allied himself with the exploiting and dominant classes as 
the fascists in (Germany and Italy did, if ho could have assumed 
political power. 

At the philosophical level, Dose believed in the Hegeliau theory 
of dialectical rational evolution and the Vaishnava concept of love 
and there is nothing to make one hazard that he whould have reco¬ 
gnized the fascistic jrrationalist philosophy of the acceptance of the 


1 In 1941, in «n answer to a question put by some one in Kabnl, tt pf had said ; 
“So Ions «•* there is a third party in the countiy, that is the British, these dissensions 
will not end. They will go on growing. They wili disappear only when an iron dicta- 
lor rults India for twenty years For a few years at least after the end of British 
rule in India there must be a dictatorship. No other constitution can flourish in the country, 
And it is to India’s |,ood that she should be rnltd by a dictstor to begin srith. 
None but « dictator can wipe out amh dissensions India does not suffer from one 
ailment. Pin* surfers from so many po!it cal ills that only a rnth&se dictator can cure 
her . .. Indin needs a Keuml Pasha . . . (Hindustan Times, March 8, 1946). 


1 In his presidential speech at Haripura on February 13,1938, Bose emphatically stated 
that iq the period after independence the Indian National Congress was to maintain its demo¬ 
cratic orientation “unlike for instance the Nazi party, which is based on tbe “Leader 
Principle • ■ The Indian Annual Register, 1988, Vob 1, p. 840. 

\ 3 Toy/). The Springing Tiger, pp. 86, 142, also Chapter VI, “The Supreme 

Cjwdtneoder., ■ 
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will and intuitiou of the leader as of more eminent worth than the 
corcepts of equality and internationalism. Hence it is clear that 
Bose did not accept some of the basic philosophical and political 
assumptions and tenets of the fascist philosophy. He shared, non* 
eiheless, the criticism of parliamentary democracy with the fascists. 

Conclusion 

As a political worker and leader Bose stood lot a strengthened 
nationalism. Patriotism was the essence ol his peisonality and the 
supreme expression ol his soul. Hence in the writings one finds 
a repeated emphasis on an all-absorbing nationalism. His own 
province, Bengal, was rent b} communal tensions. But Bose prea¬ 
ched and fought for a pure nationalism. In his political activities, 
both m India and outside, Bose, always stood up as a Valiant spokes¬ 
man of a nationalism that gave no concession to any comrnunalism. 
Although in the theoretical analysis of nationalism Bose has not 
made any contribution, by his effective leadership and his great 
genius for action, he has helped in the popularization of the ideal of 
the cult of the supremacy of the nation in a country which has been 
dominated by the heritage of feudalism, ccdesiasticism and despotic 
imperialism. 

In the field of Indian ,,political theory, Bose has not made any 
remarkable original contribution. His significance, lies, however 
in stressing along with Gandhi as well a6 some other left wingers, 
the urgency of the solution of the pressing economic problems. To 
the program of political emancipation he added the item of thorough 
social and economic planning. There were, as i said, other leaders 
who also thought along these hues. But Bose should he given the 
credit for his share in the popularization of the prog rain of socio¬ 
economic revolution and radical reconstruction. 

I feel that Subhas Bose’s ideal of the synthesis of communism 
and fascism, a plan which he envisaged in his book The Indian 
Struggle, would have been a radically perverse political ideology 
from the standpoint of the Indian masses. The Indian people cau 
never attain emancipation by authoritarian dictation from above. 
Only a program of freedom, spontaneous action, education and the 
elimination of economic disproportionalities can provide them the 
chance to straighten their backbones. The failure of fascism and 
Nazism in Italy and Germany exposes the hollowness of the ideal of 
a supreme leader imposing bis intuitions oil the country through a 
regimented party, I believe in the insight of Buddha that hatred 
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and violence breed more hatred and violence. I certainly do not 
accept utter pacifism hut I do think that the extreme coercive rulh- 
lessness of party dictatorship in the authoritarian countries is a 
•grossly catastrophic development and is a retrogiade step in human 
political evolution. 

The abiding eminence of Subhas Chandra Bose will be perma¬ 
nently enshrined in the history of India. By his burning patriotism, 
his almost fanatical devotion to the ideal of the emancipation of the 
country from the chains of British imperialism and his intense 
suffering in the cause of the nation, Bose will be hailed as a national 
hero of the front rank. But in the field of pure academic theore¬ 
tical investigations of political science his contributions are neither 
significant nor original. In all I'airno.ss to him, however it must 
he said, that he never made claims to academic constructions of 
a systematic character. As a matter of fact political thought in 
modem India has not yet attained the scientific objectivity, the 
sustained theoretical constructive power and the keen logical sub¬ 
tlety that are necessary for original creations of the highest level. 
Hence it io that whatever of political ideas there arc in the country 
are mostly the popularizations and adaptations of western political 
thought. In our country, paradoxically enough, political ideas 
emanate from political leaders rather than from detached academic 
thinkers and social philosophers. In’“these perspectives of a yet 
independently undeveloped tradition of mature theoretical enquiry 
and the too great absorption in the work of national freedom, the 
services of Subluts Chandra Bose to Indian poiilh a I theory have io 
be analysed and rated. Although not an original political thinker 
Bose deserves consideration in the history of modern Indian political 
theory for having popularized the ideas of national freedom, socialism, 
and the synthesis of communism and fascism. One may not agree 
with his ideas but in a history of thought the ideal is not agreement 
but dispassionate analysis and evaluation. 



WILLIAM WITHERING AND THE 
HEART MEDICINE 


Edward Podolsky, M.D., Litt. I). 

The Dean was siok 

Dr. Cawley, the Dean of Brazen Nose College, Oxford, was lying 
in bed, breathing hard ; his face was bluish gray, and he felt tired 

in every fiber of his being. Even in bed he felt [ike a man who had 

run a hard, long, exhausting race. His heart was beating fast and 
furiously. His legs had blown up to almost twice their natural size 
and the skin on them was tense and blue and glazed ; here and 
there a small crack had opened up in the skin through which exuded 
a drop of clear water. The Dean's belly was bloated and distended 
with the useless water of a .sluggish blood stream. It did not require 
more than a glance to see that Dr. Cawley was suffering from a 

failing heart. 

The Dean of Brazen Nose College had many doctors among 

his friends. They came to his bedside and shook their heads gravely. 
They bled and pinged him.They sweated him and administered 
squills. They scarified Ins skin and let the water out. But despite 
these ministrations, Dr. Cawley lay in bed, breathing hard, alarmingly 
hard, and filling up with water. 

In the hospital at Birmingham one of (he junior members of the 
stnff, Dr. William Withering, was getting some sort of reputation 
with a new medicine for the dropsy. Dr. Withering’ had been a 
physician for not more than eleven years, and during that tufie lie had 
shown a great deal of interest in Botany. He was always gather¬ 
ing plants, classifying them, describing thou physical characteristics 
and ptoperties and neatly keeping notes on his findings. Some day 
he hoped to publish a hook on plants, and it was his earnest 
intention to make that book as complete and authoritative as possible. 

More than anything else, Dr. Withering was anxious to know 
what plants and herbs would accomplish once they had been take)) 
as a medicine. No source of information was neglected. He knew 
that from plant lore one could get valuable leads which when followed 
up often resulted in some quite valuable information. 
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There \vn,s the old woman of Shropshire where he had been 
born. r l’hie old woman spool her nights over her kettles brewing 
a concoction of twenty herbs with which she cured cases of dropsy 
when even the ablest of doctors had failed, After much persuasion 
Dr. Withering had obtained a handful of her herbs, lie spent many 
an bom analyzing the weird mixture and at length came to the con- 
elusion that of the melee of twenty drugs there was only one 
which was really of value, and that drug was foxglove. 

# 

Dr. Withering was everlastingly afflicted with tiie wanderlust; 
he was always on the go. He traveled whenever the opportunity 
presented itself to him. He wrote a book on his travels in Spain 
and Portugal, a book replete with scientific observations which 
attracted a great deal of favourable notice. At home Withering was 
constantly about the countryside, talking with neighbors, picking 
up bits of information. The old crone of Shropshire with her 
wonderful drop.-y medicine had interested him profoundly He wanted 
to learn all that lie could about foxglove. 

It seemed that not only the old woman of Shropshire knew 
about foxglove, but tliere was also a man in Warwick who possessed 
a famous family recipe for dropsy in which foxglove was the chief 
ingredient. In Yorkshire it was customary for the inhabitants to 
drink quantities of tea brewed from , foxglove whenever they became 
dropsical. 

It was in Yorkshire that Dr. Withering saw something which 
made a very deep impression on him. He was called to treat a 
tradesman who had been vomiting incessantly ; his vision had become 
indistinct and his heart was beating at an alarmingly slow rate, 
some forty beats a minute. After a great d-al of questioning 
Dr. Withering learned that the tradesman’s wife had brewed a 
large handful of green foxglove leaves in a piut of water and bad 
given it to him to drink at one draught It had cured him of his 
dropsy but it had also brought on a chain of unpleasant and rather 
alarming symptoms. Dr. Withering realized that too much of a good 
medicine was dangerous. 

When Dr. Withering had been called in to treat the Dean of 
Brazen Nose College he was firmly convinced that ‘foxglove was 
the one mediune which would help him. He brought along with 
him a carefully prepared infusion of foxglove. For three days tie 
infusion of. foxglove was the only medicine that Dr. Cawley was 
giv^n- There were no more scarifyings and bleedings. And yet 
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within that three day period the Dean was beginning to show signs 
of improvement He was rid of the water that bloated him ; his 
face had become natural in color, and his heart began to beat in 
a slower and more ordered rhythm. The foxglove infusion had done 
its work well. Among the most prized possessions of Withering’s 
was a letter which he received from Dr. Cawley’s brother who 
insisted that Dr. Withering with his foxglove had saved the Dean’s 
life on that occasion and had prolonged it for a year which he lived 
with great comfort and free from disagreeable symptoms. 

Dr. Withering was now more than ever convinced the foxglove 
was a great drug, perhaps the most valuable drug that nature had 
bestowed for dtop.-y and the failing heart. It was in 1775 that he 
had cured the Dean at Oxford. He did not lose much time in 
preparing great quantities of the drug for use in his cases of 
dropsy. The nest case winch presented itself for treatment was 
a man of fifty, now m reduced circumstances. He was suffering 
from dropsy and a bally d imaged heart:. He was given foxglo'/e 
in appropriate doses and improvement became evident in a remarkably 
short time. In his private practice Dr. Withering now began to use 
foxglove to the exlusion of all other drugs whenever he had cases of 
dropsy and heart disease to treat. 

* * * 

In 1779 Dr. Withering had’a .phenomenal run of luck. Scarlet 
fever was stalking the countryside. Not much was known about 
the disease in those diys and quite frequently it crippled the heart 
before anything could be done to prevent it. The number of cases 
of dropsy increased greatly. It. was customary to treat such cases 
with squill. Some were helped, but many had relapses. Withering 
saw here the opportunity to pur his treasured foxglove to the test 
on a large beale. The results he obtained were most gratifying and 
now there was no doubt that foxglove was the greatest of all “heart 
medicines, and that it actually saved human lives'in many instances 
and prolonged them in many more. 

It was not long before other doctors began to take notice of Dr. 
Withering’s remarkable results with foxglove. Withering was 
particularly anxious that Dr. Hope use this drug in his next case of 
heart disoase with dropsy. Dr. Hope was somewhat skeptical, but 
he would try. And try he did; his success impressed him so much 
that he began to extol the virtues of this drug to the profession. It 
was Dr. Hope who succeeded in having official recognition given to 

9-2J16P-X 
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foxglove, or digitalis, as it was now becoming known. In 1783 
digitalis made its appearance in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia and 
this became stamped with official approval. 

Other physicians who became interested in digitalis were Drs. 
Stokes, Duncan and Hamilton, leading practitioners of the day. 
Dr. Stokes read an essay on the properties of the new drug before the 
Medical Society at Edinburgh and found a great a many new friends 
for digitalis. Dr. Duncan and Dr Hamilton began to use digitalis 
in all their cases of heart disease at the hospital in Edinburgh. 

In the meantime Dr. Withering was conducting a most searching 
study on bis own cases. From 1775 to 1785 he kept a careful record, 
grouping the cases by years, of all patients who had come to him 
and who hod been treated with digitalis. He wrote a book entitled 
"An Account of the Introduction of Foxglove into Moder Medicine," 
which was published in 1785. he had intended to carry out the 
study for a longer period of time, hut he was forced to publish his 
account in 1785 because another physician wat, getting ready to 
claim credit for himself of having discovered the most remarkable 
of all heart medicines. 

* * * 

The fa ; her of William Withering. Edmond, had mariied a 
pretty young girl, Sarah Hector. Their first child was a girl, Mary, 
who was not destined to live to aduhhood. William, their only son, 
was born in Wellington, in Shropshire, March 17, 1741. It was 
this same Shropshire which was later to play such an imjKutant part 
in William’s life. The third child of Edmund an 1 Sarah Witherking 
was another girl, who was named Sarah, after her mother 

Edmund Withering was a man of pleasaut and easy ways. His 
interest had always been in medicine, and he obtained his melical 
degree with high honors. It did not take him long to acquire a 
reputation and a rather lucrative practice. He died in 1769 after he 
had teen his son-, William, graduate as a doctor. Mrs. Withering 
survived her husband by twenty years and was very much gratified 
by her son’s success and attainments. 

William had received the usual education of a youngster of that 
period. During the early years he acquired a fluent knowledge of the 
classics an:l mathematics from the Rev Henry Wood, '& very learned 
and philiophical clergyman. When the time came for William to 
decide upon a career it did not require many moments of anxious 
thought. and ins father were of one mind: medicine was the 
only career for William Withering. 
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In the autumn of 1762 Withering left home and matriculated 
at the University of Edinburgh, the center of medical learning at 
that time. His perceptor wn the kindly Dr. Hays at whose home 
he spent many a pleasant Saturday afternoon while at Edinburgh. 
Another life-long friendship ho formed at this time was Woth 
Campbell, the Laird of Scarrontine. In 1761 Dr. Withering wrote 
bis first medical essay, "Blood Letting”. Blood letting was at that 
time at its height as a curative measure. It was used for all ills of 
the human body and mind. Physicians were firmly convinced that 
too much blood in the human system was responsible for the 
accumulation of poisons which gave rise to all kinds of aches and 
pains and discomforts. The blood was drained off, sometimes in 
great quantities, for rheumatism, for diseases of the heart and lungs, 
for infectious diseases and even for insanity. Blood letting was 
the universal remedy, and Dr. Withering could not help but be drawn 
into a rather detailed study of it. 

But it was not long before he began to evince an interest in 
the heart and its ailments. His second essay was called "Inflamma¬ 
tion of the Pericardium”. The pericardium is the sac surrounding 
the heart, and inflammatory diseases of this important structure are 
painful and quite serious. Dr. Withering underlook a most thorough 
study of this important subject ait 1 his efforts were highly apprecia¬ 
ted. It brought agreit deal of praise from Dr. Cullen, at that lime 
one of the leading medical authorities. 

* * * 

Dr. Withering’s tastes were catholic ; bis talents were many and 
and varied. Never was there a dull moment to n k hint. When he 
was not occupied with medicine he was playing his (.-ierman flute or 
his piano. He was also a chemist ol no mean ability . He made a 
thorough chemical analysis oi Portuguese water which was regarded 
so highly that he was elected a member of the Jdoyal Academy of 
Science at Lisbon. 

All living things claimed the interest of the doctor whose greatest 
interest was to be digitalis., the great heart remedy. He raised New¬ 
foundland dogs and bred French cat lie. He collected plants of all 
species and varieties. His interest in plants was that of an accom¬ 
plished botanist and it was productive of the most useful results. He 
wrote a hook "The Botanical Arrangement of British Plants,” and 
was elected a member of the Linuean Society. Somewhat later lie 
became a member of the exclusive Royal Society of England, 
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Dr. Withering's social life was dull and satisfying. His home 
was the gathering {dace of the great and near-great of that day. 
Neckar, the French economist, whose theories exerted a profound in¬ 
fluence in France at that time; the almost mythical Count Casti- 
gilioDi, whose behavior and witticisms were an ever lasting source of 
amazement ; Count Andreani, the first aeronaut to ascend in a balloon, 
the first of the modern air-minded adventurers; the Prince of Tours 
and Taxis, and quite a few others of equal prominence. 

His patients numbered among them some very well-known people. 
His reputation as a specialist in heart ailments was widespread and 
this served to draw' to him the most prominent men of the times. 
Our own Benjamin Franklin came to see him while he was the 
American minister to Fiance. 

The famous book on digitalis which Dr. Withering published in 
1785 is still one of the classics in medical literature. In that book he 
explained in full detail all that digitalis could do in heart disease, 
Modern doctors could scarcely improve on his observations. About 
its action on the heart he said ; “It has a power over the motion of 
the heart to a degree yet unobserved in any other medicine, and this 
pow ? er may be converted to salutary needs.” This is as true today 
as it was then. Digitalis exerts a moderating influence on the furi¬ 
ously beating heart, the heart that is pacing itself to death, by stimu¬ 
lating the nerve that controls the heart. This stimulant action serves 
to staw the heart down, to atford it rest, to increase the strength of 
its contradiction, and in the end to restore the h-*art to a degree of 
normality. 

Dr. Withering knew not oniy what the drug could do, but most 
important of all. he knew when to stop giving it. His instructions 
on this point are most explicit:’’ Let the medicine be continued 
until it either acts on the kidneys, the stomach, the pulse, or the 
bowels ; let it be stopped upon the first appearance of any of these 
effects ” The effects were rather characteristic and easy to detect. 
When digitalis acted on the kidneys there was a marked increase in 
urination, and this helped to get rid of the dropsy and other marked 
accumulations of fluids in the body. To go beyond this point was to 
incite discomfort. At the very first signs of litis overr,eaction it was 
thought a very good idea to stop giving the drug. When it acted on 
the pulse it caused the heart beat to slow down to a rather dangerously 
low rate forty or less was considered dangerous. If given for too 
long a period of time digitalis, when uncontrolled could resuit in death. 
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As with so many other great discoveries Dr. Withering had to 
contend with prejudice and ignorance Digitalis was not receiving 
the recognition he felt was due it. But he was hopeful. He know 
how valuable digitalis could be ; he had proved it through the years 
by extensive clinical observation. “In spite of opinion,” he wrote, 
“prejudice or error, time will lix the real value upon this discovery 
and determine whether I have imposed myself upon others or have 
contributed to the benefit of science and mankind.” 

William Withering was convinced beyond all doubt that digitalis 
was a great drug. There is not a physician in any pait of the world 
who does not agree with him. Not only is digitalis a great drug, but 
the greatest of all medicines for the heart at the present time. 

***** 

In 1790 the discoverer of digitalis suffered a very serious attack 
of pnuernonia. There may have already been in him the taint of 
tuberculosis. At any rate tins devitalizing attack left him weaker thau 
ever. From then on he found it necessary to limit his practice, in 
spite of the fact that it had grown rapidly and considerably. His 
reputation as a heart specialist was world-wide, and he had patients 
from all over the globe. 

Dr. Withering was now obliged to stop and the hectic flush of 
tuberculosis was constantly uputi his cheeks. The consuming fire was 
in his lungs, and he felt weak and tired. Vet there was within him 
an overwhelming feeling of satisfaction with his life ; he had lived a 
most useful and satisfying life, and he had made the first great con¬ 
tribution to the conquest of heart disease. 

On October 5, 1799 William Withering look to his bed with a 
high {ever. He realized that his hours were numbered. So did his 
colleagues, lor one of them jested in melancholy lone: ‘ The flower 
of physicians is indeed Withering.” lie died the next day’. The 
tributes paid on his death came from phvsiciaifs all over the world. 
On his tomb-stone is engraved an image of the foxglove, the 
heart medicine that William Withering gave to mankind. 

***** 

After the'dcath of Withering digitalis continued to grow in popu¬ 
larity among physicians. It continued to demonstrate its great worth 
as a heart remedy. When physicians became fairly well acquainted 
with the clinical efficiency of digitalis, the chemists evinced an interest 
in its chemical composition and constituents. Drs. Nativelle and 
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Schmideberg, after a great deal of research found that at least three 
active glueobides could be obtained fro n foxglove. These glu ’osides 
were named digitoxin, digitalin and digitaleiu. 

At the present time digitalis is firmly established as the most 
valuable of all heart medicines. The chief use of digitalis is for the 
relief of congestive heart failure. In this connection the most grati¬ 
fying results are obtained and benefit is derived regardless of the 
rhythm of the heart. Dr. Withering’s discovery is one of the modern 
doctor’s greatest tools against death. 



THE FOUNDATIONS OF ALAMKARA 
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[Tlie fundamental concepts of Alaipkara are enumerated a* Kasa, Dhvaui, Aucitya, 
Vakrokti and Cumatk&ra and general remarks are made about each in the form of a synopsis, 
to indicate the new trends in Alaipk&ra studies.] 

Considerable advance has in recent years been made in Alamkiira 1 
studies. The mo lern approach initiated by Atulchandrd Gupta’s 
Kavyajijnii'sa has been expisitory, critical and comparative. Another 
feature about it is that the views of the old master 1 - have been modified 
and extended to judge new types of literature (particularly by Sudhir 
Dasgupta in his Kavyaloka). Indian Alainkara like Indian Philosophy 
is of perennial interest, : the views expressed b\ the theorists are in 
most cases in agreement with rnodrrn theories about literature and 
fine arts. It is a. quest for the soul of poesy.—a parallel though in a 
modest sense—of the IJpanisadic quest of the soul of the Universe. It 
is no wonder, therefore, when we find rasa experience explained in 
the most orthodox Vedantic w*ay by the theorists 2 . 

The Topics of Alvmkara 

No doubt rasa theory is the culmination of Indian theoretic 
speculations, but the other topics of Alamkara are no les^ important. 
The opening chapters of a Post-Dhvani ahnnkara text read like a 
treatise on logic or grammar, because the doctrine of dhvaui had to 
emerge out of a labyrinth of polemics on the logical nece-sity for iis 
formulation. An imagery of Kavyapurusa is sometimes jntroduced 
to correlate the topics of Alainkara 3 . B. N. Bhattacharya, classifies 
the topics of Alainkara thus 4 :— 

1. Hermeneutics or the philosophy of language ; 

2. Poetics ; 

3. Rasa theory, the counterpart of /Esthetic studies in the West ; 

1 The term telarpk&ra is perhaps older and more in use. For its meaning see 
Kina 8. D. and cl V. J. atemkara^abdah sarirasy.i lobh&fidayak&riivfit raukhyatayft 
k»t&k&di$u vartate. Tatkftntva a5manyudtipacar4dupamfidi$u, tataadf^eju guQ&diQU tathaiva 
ca tadabbidb&yini gran the. 

* See R. Q. Ohattdhuri K5vyatattvasa'iiik?a and S. Gosvami in .Uafljufa tEd, K. C, 
Chatterji) vol. XV p. 26. 

* Cf 8. D. cb. i 

4 A brief survey of SSbilyajSstra J. i), Jj, (O.tJ) vol xj, p, 198. 
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4. Psychology of the Emotions with special treatment of Erotica ; 

f>. Rhetoric and 

G. Dramaturgy 

“ All these therefore make up the ‘tangled skin’ to which the 
name Alamkara, and from the eleventh century onwards Salutya has 
been given”. But as R ighavan says, “Rasa, aucitya and dhvani 
form the three great contributions of Sanskrit Alamkara Sastra to the 
subject of Literar\ Criticism” \ To these we have ventured to add 
vakrokti and camatkara and these five are in our humble judgement, 
the fundamental topics of alamkara. 

Ttie [dealtstjc Outlook of Indian Aesthetics 

“ r l'he main importance of literature in India, was not the actuality 
and concreteness of real life’ hut the Indians thought ‘that the purpose 
of literature wa< the creation of idealised emotions divested from real 
life’. 1 ' Hence aesthetic valuations are ‘untrammelled by any objective 
tie’. Moreover criticism as an activity in judging art forms as the 
product of artists’ mind is almost absent in Indian aesthetics. 
Western aesthetics according to Rosanquet is the meeting point of 
metaphysics and criticism—‘The beautiful is of interest’ says he ‘to 
metaphysic ns the tangible meeting ground of reason and feeling and 
to criticism as the expression of human life in its changing phases and 
conditions. The combination of these two interests after a protracted 
and separate development is the true genesis of modern aesthetic . . . 
In a g< nernl sense it might, therefore, lie said that criticism from 
Sidney and Sculmghr to Lessing and Wmckelmann furnished aesthetic 
philosophy with iL data while metaphysic from Descartes to Kant 
supplied il with postulates or a problem.” 7 In its limited scope 

however the Indian theon.-ts hive achieved much,- 

« 

. The Fundamental Topics of Alamkara 

Without entering into the least detail we shall attempt a rapid 
survey of the topics of alamkara. already enumerated, in the form 
or a synopsis in order to appreciate the new trends of their study. 

A. Rasa 

Rasa is studied conveniently under the following he?ds : 

(1) The concept of Rasa. (2) The number of Rasas. (3) Kavyt* 
Rasa and Natya Rasa. (4) Are all Rasas pleasurable. (5) The 

^ V, Kagbavao—The Nun.bar of Rasna—Prof, 

* B- N. Dasgupta -History c* Sanskrit Literature Iotr p, xlvi, 

1 Bosanqwt, History of A^stbeiic p. 166. 
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Sublime and Adbhuta Tlasa ; Laughter and Htisya. Iiasa. (G) Is Rasa, 
fclieory adequate in judging literature, especially the new types of 
literature? 

d) The concept of Rasa has been analysed by a host of competent 
scholars, very recently by Visnupada Bhattacharya and Narendrunath 
Chaudliuri. .Mention may be male of an original analysis by 
Krishnachandia Bhattacharya s and Ait Experience by M. Eliriyanna. 

(-) Rughavan has placed before us enough materials for 
computin'.: the number of Ra-av, He has also synthesised rasas 
mto one afier the manner of T\avikaruapura”. This synthesis rnav 
be of interest from the point of Rasa experience, but from I hat of 
lib-rare criticism a number oi distinct rasas have to be posited. 
According to Blriiata ilie rests a-u* eight or nine. The attempt to 
limit the m as to nice scem^ to proceed ox-catliedra in some cases 10 
but m ether m-'am r.t some re-Unclimi seems to he called for 11 . 
Si id h i r D.isgupta itas a comprcheii-i\" list of rams to offer: lie has 
aiso revised llharata's !m of bho\.is l! 

(.1/ \s KYivya and Natva differ as ari I’otius a difference between 
Kavyarasa and Xatyarasa k sought to !>'• made out on the authority 
of \bhina vahlalraf i, M n]j 1 p!ia la, etc The difispence b-duven the 
■\\o i' ; nrtu'i'd in tie 1 p.u'iculm «-:n A m arum, but the more 

imjioitant distinction between thelwoipn rams Inm bent dm usmd 
by Sudliir 1 lasgupta. 11 *• 

it) Kughnen ha ■ M' . ■ ! ttm quest ion, ‘ Are ail rasas pleasurable 
•,r are there some which an- p sinful But he ha« not answered it. 11 

The Indian theorist' nin.-t liave regarded Srugera and Vtri as 
‘iT'aPurahlc’ by their preference for them as Angirasu. They have 
|vcifiriliv discussed why Iraruna i< enjoyable without going into the 
Mohlem of the f r gl\. I\m.hu'ichendra Bhattacharya ha; tackled 
•i i* piohlem of the ‘Ugly’, or li ilil ;.i' ■ i in Indian Aesthetics. 1 ’ • 

As regards the attempt to equate the ‘Sublime’ with 
\dbhfita and ‘Laughter’ with TMsya the following from Kiivyaloka 
at t\ he of interest ,h : - 

* K. C. Btisillai'liiiiy.i -suM • , in I'In.' =• • to . V<1. !, pp. H-lO-tr. S»o also Dr. 8 C. 
s-l <<!!!.. „ Pi' l' 1 --! 

9 Raghavan - Ttu» NiudIti of t'anns. 

1(1 Hasaoani ruvulyigui ana on iintiiiviiric a ii.yaiariia- l>lia;>o.a. I\, v,. ( f also Ahh on 
u 111 Raghavtt n, p. 1 ( Y> 

11 O/i. cit. p. 11 ). 

12 K&vy&loku. p. I'M »'»■> 

^ Op. cit. p p !(’*:)■ 17ti 

K. 0. Bliiitlncliarytt op.eH„ pp 9I9-IV1. 

)(i Op, aft., pp, 125, 101-95 

lo-aoieP-x 
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“tlfa Wf Bergson *fihl1 CT*tfclW, Hi 

sfar ^Wfa ; vr?^R qfH »ritf srifro fHw ^ i... 

^[*51^1 ^rfws a 3«ti ^ni ®f?i «2ttsj *tfwfrt* ’*rtH e i 

?^H i ^ 1 ?, w, aftar, affffc 3C*f irf%, c*tt*, 
ct*fq qi ^ Rtw f&sffe ^ftt ’sN qf*rai ^tsw ^twfPnr crft 

f6^rf% ffsrcl *tft ®t?i<f ^tft wnt* </m W qf*nft i 

.. *t*r f^RW ■« ap*mt*r “fwbrw f^t% fan; fai 

fa^ «±tif% ^ i -srfmunf c?c*f *tw*ra cvr fa*rc*i 
r ; fas a ^rtwtpsrf *HtoS ®[$i 5^:®'Q ^ <Tt^ c«j faf$ cri, 
fa**® ^5f, f^F?F <2t*lt«t ^1 C«lW Hf® CT ^tf>r, fall W 

<jf% fall if 'SffW fa* sublimity TO ; Sublimity* 

'TOTTiH ( 7 f ** 7 Ji *1 faf 1 «l *1 ' 5 t?l R 1 *tfat*T '9 *ffa faTO 

®t*1 *lt*fa I *f"f^fa ?1 *lfW'G fa* ®t?1 

sublime I 

(6) Rasa theory has been found to be inadequate as an apparatus 
for literary criticism, as if is pnmarily dominated by emotions and 
feelings—literary specimens whose chief appeal is to reason and 
intellect do not come under the purview of rasa analysis. As R. C. 
Sengupta says, “sttfR *T* *1 *ITO <.* faTOI StSTra 

'argifare c^ <2ft n\w fa!^ i c^«gt $r*f*i *fa«wR *\zm 

fc*fcq$l c<m *rfa--s fa® «iter *itt c*-c*r *t«fa trt *1 

fa?fa Hfara *t: ; r *fa* i ,T 

r 

Dr. Sengupta take.- the instance of Shaw’s Widower's House 
and regards it as an example of ‘vastupiadhana’ kavva. In fact, 
Jagannatha recognises vastupradliana bavins." 1 Again in the prose 
epics of Upton Sinclair, Aiexi Tolstoy the rasa element is indeed 
very slender, ‘itivrtta’ is their main import. Evidently Sanskrit 
theorists could not envisage this type of post-war epics ushered in by 
the cataclysmic changes in world history and they therefore relegated 
vast it or itivrtta to a subordinate position to rn-a."’ 

i 

Dhvant 

The Indian theorists have solved the problem of communication by 
indoctrinating ‘dhvani’ and the best introduction to it is perhaps the 
following from L. Abercrombie’s Principles of Criticism *° :— 

17 3Pft«f5w ciRae—stfinsi’ttiia ««i 

n Yattu roaaveihsva kSvynir.iti . . , lanna vnstvalaip l<arapmdbanauSinakftv?fltftp*lt«t> 

E. 0. 

l * Kavn j prdbau(iham'ipauil»aahnata sarvatma n5 ra?»pnra;nmmnrt bbavifttvyam ... 
a* hi kaveriti vrttnnirvnfmnrDa kiirir tprapoinnamiii hfiaSdovn tat tiddbeb Oliv. 3. 14, 

» Of. ctt.,Ch. Ill, f 
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‘Language in liteiuture must always be symbolic. Literature com¬ 
municates experience; but experience does not happen in language* The 
author s experience must be translated into such symbolic equivalence in 
language that the symbol may be translated back again by the reader 
into a similar experience : in both cases the experience being 
imagined .... Literary art therefore will always be in some degree 
suggestion ; and the height of literary art is to make the power 
of suggestion as commanding, as far as vivid, as subtle as 
possible. This power of suggestion supplements whatever language 
gives by being plainly understood and whatever it gives in this way 
is by no means confined to its Syntax .... As the medium of literary 
art the communicative power of language is of four kinds-. These 
of course are only separable in a theoretical analyis*; actually they 
are all inextricably involved in one another . . . They are all capable of 
an endless range of suggestion . . . .” 


“ In order to symbolise experience as completely as possible, that 
is to provoke the most complex imagination possible— literature makes 
appropriate use of ('very power lauguege lias of alFe-ting the mind 
both on the Semantic side for the aspect of meaning) and on the 
phonetic side (or the aspect, of sound of language"!. The power of 
language over (he mind is louitold* 

Semantic : the const,ruction of the meaning in Syntax and the 
imaginative value of individual words : 


Phonetic : the construction of the sound in rhythm and the 
quality of individual syllables.” 

Needless to say the Indian theorists have gone far deeper into 

their investigations and the Indian speculations on the philosophy of 

words and meanings constitute a separate branch of study* 

• 

In the Dlmni school rasa is given the highest place, in fact, rasa 
is regarded as the soul of Kabya. The function of dhvani is thus 
explained by "V. Bhafctacharya “ Biiarata is completely silent as regards 
the function needed for conveying rasa, that is, the central theme in 
poetry, while the JJhvunyaloka establishes rasu as dhvani par excellence 
( i.e . conveyed through the power of suggestion) as distinguished from 
the two other categories of dhvani,— viz. vastu and ularnkara, that 
could occasionally be conveyed through Denotation (abhidha) as well. 
Having established rasa as vyaiiga par excellence■ as the very 
quintessence of poetic art, the Dhvanyaloka proceeds to the reappraisal 
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of the traditional concepts of poetics by bringing them into proper 
relation with rasa.” 21 


Auoitia 

Ancitya, as its very definition will shyw, covers wide range of 
proprieties or conventions and to some extent it is methodological ; 
Ksemendra has pushed the doctrine of aucilya too far in holding it 
as the underlying principle of every kind of literary embellishment 
be it guna. alamkara or ia«a. Anaucitya the greatest detriment to 
rasa may enhance ra e a sometime.-. Ancitya is specially important 
in determining indecency or vu'ga'hy m literature, as also realism 
and idealism. 22 

81 Cj. Rasa eva v-muoi aitnil: \n«l’.riat!i!ifti,!.!luant In sarvutha rasa in pnati 
paryavasynle iti xacyaduikrMau tail ilya’du; ujow niixanTil) kihysySlinS ill sfnnfinyoua 
uktnin. Locana cited in Ini. to Dbynnyakka by V. Bl alia barya p, xxxiv. q.v. 

22 Ucitani praburfiearyah ssdi'sarn kiki ynsyu yat 
Ucitasya ca to bhava-sladancitvaui prin iksutc. 

AnnUakai 7. 

Jagnunatba says 'yabani fvmuiii lyvi a ja-a-Mi poM.-viV-aMu r.a xfiry.iU. rasapiuU- 
kiiiasyaixa la«ya m ; c<n-\a!vat. ];. <'■. 

Inspit/-of thp rrsUicticna of anrcj.i Ibcie . a g-m i i: dirtrac of olisomiy against 
Sanskrit literature. It .e thus niooiuilrd for 1 y Dr LM-gupiu (3tf*3I *tf959 liy t 

“Sanskrit poets, being tliwait.d ;ii (baling with fee pasinnato kj\e as I he chief theme of a 
glorious kavya, gave indulgence to the repr ised ■ex moiivs in giojs descriptions of physical 
beauty and the purely carnal side of love boi-h in long drstwn kavya* and also in lyrics It 
is”for this reason that the geums of ?arHkr-t wricrr iu in. ,r realign of life found a much 
bftter expression m small p-rfm. a of iync poems l aim in Ion* duwn Epics. Tlie repressed 
motive probably also explains why we so often find carnal and gum aspects of love so 
passionately described, op. tit. Inlr. [), w.xviii. The iuiol love sienna so depicted are not 
consider*! indecent by the theorists they offend against go;d t.-ule only when the participants 
are .venerable pesons nr ueitier. Tluw Ibc love scene Mwem Pfirvaii and Siva in Kurafira is 
condemned. Jagannat.ha condemns GiUgoviuda — fayailcvidibiustu (jUagovindadiprabanill.eiju 
sakalasahrdayaaatnmbto’ ysrp sarnavo nndounialtarnotm'igftjainv* bhinnall. E ( *- 
Re : Ancitya in connection with lcal sm and idealism cf. “ 4l*}f94 4lt®l3 44l>l 4% 
fSUlfa? 9 'S 9 394$ «4194539 f99ft54 ^r<MfS54il1 fat? f96l4 

9515*9 | *1t9J9 S|4J 39 I 3*1 41593 ’tfiWfs I bn 4l9 1391999 ffiw 99, 99154 'qWI 413?? 
9N19 « <355 9154 4fl 41599 4$ 9^54 491 lift f955^ 35*13 $53T93 4533 1 5?43t? 4159J3 4*134 
if* 41593 «Hf3 9^3 39t99 f*3*l 3139 459 3*1191593 9t9l 95% I 4flsn4tf9543t 454 95915*9— 

9BtC4tfW35I 91 . %fs*\ 4*3 95915*9 9<9l 439 *59, C99 315$ *lt4l41 ‘*if!fa349 91 ** I 

.415913 43^ 9339 W 99, 3t3t3 4491 *raj i fag 9®f93t*HP 3191 *9 9l I ^ 

49143 4191 4949 t 49? 315919 34*13413 419341 3ft 413 39 4t4*9 ifiW $941 3^9, 459 £3 

419941 4fPn? | ft* 8S91943 44J 94 99, 99 | .943 9W94tf « 4?»j 4tt3H 3354 

*rt%9}^|4 4t ■99t454lf34m 354 4W 43R4tC31 

4( 9149411 4tf499i 44% C*$|3 0f191 4W 4lf4-f3)^ %f9* 9954 «M(19 91 459 IW* 

.54154 1 '—9^45® 4t9j|ifWl9l Vide Dbv. 3,13-14 j 4343, t .." • 
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Vakrokti* 8 

Vakrokti and Dhvani were unfurtunately regarded as two rival 
doctrines not compatible with each other and pitted against the great 
exponents of dhvani. Kuntaka’s contribution was underestimated; 
Stalwart champions from Kane onwards espy used the cause of vakrokti, 
its importance is now recognised and Kuntaka has now been raised 
from the oblivion to which he must have sunk at the time of 
Visvanatha. 21 

Kuntaka as Dr. Do says “supplies a deficiency in the teaching 
of Dhvani theorists, who ignored all Embellishments unconnected 
with tiie suggested sense as mere vagvikalpa or uktivaicitrya. To 
them the ornamental expression of jioetry was detachable, external 
and non essential addition ; but Kuntaka gives a new, interpretation 
of such uktivaicitrya and justifies poetic ornaments as such. If they 
are a part of poetic expression, they have a right to be considered, 
for they form thereby the expression itself. If the poetic imagination 
justifies them as a somce of beauty, the question of their connection 
with the suggested sense or of their essentiality or non-e-seiUiality 
need not arise, thoy being tiieimcdve-- essentiaI. In Kiiuhik.i’s view 
therefore jxietry is always embeilidied expression, as distinguished 
from plain and matter of fact expression of science and scriptures 
and embellishment in the general sense is always a chaiacteristie of 
jioetic expression .... “ 2S 

Kuntaka’s contribution to Alamkara is manifold. His concepts 
of Saiiitya, Vakrokti, Samhhagya Jabanya etc. are profound and original 
and they have to some extent been analysed by Dr. S. N. Dasgupta 

with the following concluding remark “ ’iffO 

ai^i or* f?si towi ^to ^ ffat* ^ 

w »rtf^5r cjfKrini fir* f«nri tow «lVi s*fir*t* -e 

owl ^ i <nrfaFt* tow 

famfaf firm tow « *rMw 
cwn ^ firm* i tofc sfcn 

w f?*i 

W g P0 Iatr. toV. I.. KSvjavicirfl ch. iii; Saehibhusan Das Gupta in and Sndhir 
Das Gupta KSvy&loka 330-349 for the theory of vakrokti. 

* Ae may he inferred from the remark in S. D. eteva. 

» Somt problems of Sanskrit Poetics, quoted by B. Bhattacharys in Tnfr. to 
Dhv. xxxv. 

• fswnw T*** 
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Camatkara 

.Tagamiatliii clearly Introduced ‘eanjatkanf as a constituent of 
Ivavya in defining it as Ikimaimarlhapratipadakah Sabdah kavyam 
and explaining Ramaniy.ild as Lokottarahladajanakujnauagocarata 
and further lokottara as lokotlara tvanca as ahiada gatascamatkariipara- 
paryayajativisesjh 1 . e. “ a unique form of pleasme which is different 
from all other joys and therefore has somethin” of a transcendental 
element in it.” 2r ‘Camatkara' is elsewhere explained by R. N. Das 
Gupta thus “ the aesthetic quality camatkara manifests itself firstly 
as an aesthetic consciousness of beauty. Secondly as the aesthetic 
delight and thirdly as nervous oxhihatien. 2 * The concept of 
camatkara is discussed by the same writer in his Bengali book 
Cli. I of which an English version is incorporated in the 
Fundamentals of Indian art. 


CONCI-USION 

In ultimate analysis rasa (viewed as communicable aesthetic 
experience) 29 dhvani (suggestion) aucitya (artistic conventions) 
vakrokti (expression) and camatkara (aesthetic delight) are hut the 
components of Kavya or Sahitya. 

IhisadhvanI Iatthaucityam hhamtih pf.iti hhojjvala 
Lokottarawramatkarah salutyam pancalaksanam. 

R. G. I)as Gupta—Fundamentals of TruUm orl p. L. S. C. Pen Gupta criticise* 
Jegannatba’s de6uiUon in —*J; W as redundant. 

a * History of S inekrit literature InLr. p. xliv. i f Kavigatasadharsgibhutasanmnmiilasca 
Kavyapuiassarahnata \\iiparalj. Nma aainiid paramiirtliulo rosalj. Samajikaija ca 
tafpratltya tusikrlasya paaciidapcddbara buddya InbhSvadipiatitiriii prayojaDaoi nnfye, 
kavye, samajikanliiyi ca. Taduvaip mulain vijasth&nivab kavigatalj raaal?. Kavirhi 
eamajikatulya er£. tata eva uktarn—SrugSricet kavlntyadyanandavardhsriena (Dhv 3/4#t 
Abh on N. S', ti. 3fl Vol I p. 2»1. 

Besides tho standard books indebtedness is specially acknowledged to Kftvyiloka, 
Number of Iiaaaa, Kavjataftvasmik^a, Dbvnnyaloka (Ed Bhottacbarya) and 
^¥tl T be writer is indel.ted to Dr Jauakiballabb Bhattacharya and Sri Promodcranjttn 
Bhar for tbeir kindness in revising tliis i»aper. 



EeMetos anb notices! of IBooks 

Student Unrest: Causes And Cure.-—By Humayun Kabir. Foreword 
by Shree Jawaharlal Nehru. Calcutta: Orient Book Company, 1958. 
pp. 122. Index. Rs. 5 (15 sh.). 

With the transfer of political power on August 15, 1947, the academic 
problem has assumed new shapes in India. We have certainly now a 
wider conception of duties and responsibilities m this particular field as in 
many others. Various aspects of academic life have been surveyed, 
both collectively and individually, 1 to aid the formulation of national 
policy on education. Professor Humayun Kabir has applied himself to 
this great task ever since ho became Educaiional Adviser to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. His present work contains the diagnosis and solution 
of one of the grave problems of our academic life—the problem of student 
unrest. Most of his suggested remedial measures have already been 
accepted by the Government of Tndia. Consequently, the book provides 
an excellent collection of background materials for the study of the 
Government policy regarding the question of student indiscipline. 

Professor Kabir has literally surveyed the entire course of education 
from primary to universit y level as demanded by the integral nature of 
the problem under investigation. The book is divided ioto two parts, 
both of which were published before as separate brochures. Part I 
reproduces the memorandum presented to the Central Advisory Board 
of Fiducation in January, 1954. It analyses the causes of student unrest 
and suggests certain measures for bringing the unrest under control. 
Part 2 contains Professor Kabir’s series of letters addressed to the State 
Governments containing concrete and specific suggestions ou various 
matters connected with discipline in schools and colleges. Nehru's 
fortnightly letter to the State Chief Ministers dated 28th August, 1954 
serves as a foreword. This letter underlined the over-all urgency of the 
problem of student indiscipline and summarized most of the proposals of 
Professor Kabir. 

The student unrest is by no means a local problem to-day. Distur¬ 
bances in various universities like Luckuow, Allahabad, Indore, Benares, 
Bombav and Calcutta are a clear indication of a mcnaciug development. 
Behaviour of Assamese students during recent oppression of linguistic 
minorities is no less a matter of national concern. The student unrest 
indicates the •maladjustment among the country’s youth. The entire 
system of education soerns to be in question. Social and moral values 

* The Report of the Univeraiiy Education CotniniMion <1948-40). 

The Renort of the Secondar y Ed neat ion Cou.mmion (1932). 

Worka by G. Saiyuddin, B. Dayaf, 0. D. Desmukh, etc. 
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are slowly withering away. Youth is dissatisfied, frustrated and uneasy. 
Solution of this grave problem is one of tho basic conditions of national 
reconstruction in India. 

According to Professor Kabir, the present state of student unrest is 
caused by diverse factors. However, the most effective cause is the loss 
of leadership by teachers. Even the teachers are greatly handicapped 
by circumstances. Their present salary is inadequate even for bare 
subsistence. He rightly observes: “teachers to-day are not only 
economically poor hut often frustrated and bitter men”, (p. 3). Such 
teachers are indeed positive sources cf danger to the community. For 
this reason, the teaching profession has lost all attraction for better 
talents. Situation is worsened by increasing control of politicians over 
the universities, colleges and schools. 

Secondly, the financial and emotional strain on""students’,life due to 
ever-growing economic hardship contributes significantly to student unrest. 
Majority of our students lead a miserable life, haunted by insecurity. 
They foi l utter hopelessness. They can never build up a purposeful and 
integrated life out of this mushing environment. 

System of education and examination is no less a contributory cause. 
Educalion is overwhelmii glv literary and academic (p. 8). Over-impor¬ 
tance of <>nc and final t xnminntion robs of the opportunity nf sustained 
work. Quick memorisation and sure success technique replace intelligent 
grasp and assimilation of facts and information. When faced with problems 
of life, such minds can only faltei and hesitate. 

tioncral h.-m f idealism and authoritarian character of the existing 
system of education are other important factors in the growth of student 
unrest and indiscipline. All these causes produce a spirit of revolt among 
the student community. 

Professor Kabir frankly recognises that sonic of the major causes of 
unrest cannot be removed at once (p. 14b Put both by short and loDg 
term planning, these causes may be suscej . bie of ernd'cation. He 
emphasises the need to improve the quality of lecruits to teaching 
profession a ifd the standard of living of the teachers. Teaching qualities 
and a spirit of dedication should be welcomed most. Social status of 
teachers should be improved under Government patronage. 

Economic problems of the student can only be solved on a long-term 
ba«i«. "Netwoilf of scholarships, improvements of amenities, cheap 
tiffins, etc. can substantially improve these conditions. National service 
has to he compulsorily organised. Students are to he given full 
oppoituuitics to practise self-govcrmcnt. Simultaneous improvement 
in objetlivo of education is to be made. Education should not only 
concern lb? head, hut also the heart. It should be so organised as to 
build up a balanced personality. Change in the system of examinations 
will be an obvious corollary to it. 
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The student question is basically a social question. Although some 
improvement can be made through the measures outlined above, there 
can never be any substantial change without a corresponding ohange in 
social Atmosphere. For “the school is an integral part of society’’. 
Consequently, no permanent improvement is possible “without a corres¬ 
ponding improvement in society in general”, (p. 122). The learned 
author has thus rightly emphasized the broad nature of the problem in 
his last letter. 

The book is a highly instructive survey of a vital problem of our 
national life. It will certainly repay serious consideration by every 
student, educationist, guardian and well-wisher of the community. 

R. CHAKRAVARTI 


11—2016P—X 
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Omt Vice-Chancellor 

The Chancellor of the University of Calcutta has been pleased 
to appoint Dr. Subodh Mitra, M.D. (Berlin), F.R.C.S. (Edin.), 
F.R.C.O.G. (Bond.) as the Vice-Chancellor of our University for a 
term of four years with effect from the month of October, 1960. 
Dr. Mitra is no stranger to us. He has been an enthusiastic and 
active member of the University Senate for about two decades and 
has identified himself with all measures likely to promote the welfare 
of the University. After the reorganisation of the University under 
the Calcutta University Act of 1951, Dr. Mitra was elected Dean of 
the Faculty of Medicine. Now his appointment as Vice-Chancellor 
has given satisfaction to all alike. We offer our cordial felicitations 
to him. In the long list of the Vice-Chancellors of the University 
from 1857, there have been only four persons from the Faculty of 
Medicine. The distinguished predecessors of Dr. Mitra adorning 
this post as medical men art; Dr. Nilraian Sircar, Dr. Hasan 
Suhrawardy and Dr. Hidhanchandra Roy. Dr. Subodh Mitra is the 
fourth medical man to occupy the exalted post of the Vice-Chancellor 
of this premier University in India. He takes position certainly in a 
very remarkable line. 



The Calcujta Review 


Our New Vice-Chancellor 



Im:. Suiioim Mmk\, M.R. M.I). (J-»f.run), F.li.C.S. (Kni.v.l, 

KK.C.O.h. (I.DND.), K.A.C.S., F.X.f. 





Notifications 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No- CSB/14/60 

It is noticed for general information that the Regulations and syllabus for the Diploma 
Course in Venereology as notified in the Notification No. CSR/24/69 dated 4th November, 
1959, should be treated as cancelled as they contained some printing mistakes and the same 
should be rood as follows :— 


CHAPTER XLIX-0 
Diploma in Venereology 

1. Candidates for the Diploma Course in Venereal Diseases shallhe required to pass 
the M.B.B S. Degree Examination of this University or of any other Universities recognised 
by this University or examination accepted by the Syndicate as equivalent thereto. 

2. No candidate shall be eligible for the above Diploma Course unless he has, subse¬ 
quent to parsing the M.B.B.S. Degree Examination held House Surgeon’s/Pliysician's 
appointment in the General Snrgical/Medical Department of a Medical College Hospital for 
at least one year and then a House Surgeon ship in a Venereal Disease Ward of the same 
Hospital for at hast six months or undergone Post-Graduate Training for a period of one 
year in the Department of Venereal Diseases of a recognised Hospital attached to a teaching 
Institution alii 1 m ted to the Finul M.B.B.S. Standard of this University or of any other Uni¬ 
versities accepted as equivalent thereto or produce evidence of having been in practice for 
three years subsequent to passing M.B.B.S Degree Examination. 

3. Every candidate who wishes to appear for the Diploma Course shall be required to 
register his name with the Universitv at fbe commencement, of the academic course. 

4. The course of study for the Diploma shall extend over a period of one academic 
year and shall be conducted in the Venereal Disease Department of a General or Special 
Hospital affiliated to the University for the purpose and having at least twenty-five beds for 
treatment of Venereal Diseases. 

5. During this period the candidates shall be required also to undergo training for one 
month in Seriolcgy and one month in Dermatology, 

6. The Course of study shall consist of lectures, lecture demonstration!*, instructions in 
laboratory technique and Public Health and Social Set vice aspects of Venereal Diseases. Each 
candidate shall be required to show evidence of having done 20 minor operations and having 
given 100 injections, and having done 60 D.G.I Tests and having examined 100 smears. 

At the end of the course candidates shall be examiued in the following , 

A. Two written papers of 3 hours duration 100 marks each 

Paper I—Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology and 
Bacteriology of Skin and of Geni¬ 
tourinary tract. 

Paper II—Venereal Diseases, including social 
and preventive aspects. 

B. Clinical Examination and practical examination 190 marks eaoh 

C. Short Cases Rnd Oral Examination 100 marks each 

Candidates obtaining not less than half of the marks in the written examination and 
half in the Clinical, Practical and Oral Examination shall be declared to bave passed the 
Examination. 


THE DIPLOMA COURSE 

. Syllabus 

A. Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology and Bacteriology of Skin and of Genitourinary 
tact. . 
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B. Syphilis: 

1. Biology. Pathology and Immunology of Syphilis. 

2 . Clinical Approach to Syphilis. 

3 Early Syphilis—Primary, Secondary, Relapsing. 

4. Latest Syphilis—Early and Late. 

5. Late Symptomatic Syphilis. 

(a) Bonign. 

((>,' Cardiovascular. 

«c> Central Nervous System. 

6. Syphilis in Pregnancy. 

7. Prenatal Syphilis. 

8. Treatment of Syphilis. 

9. The role of non-specific therapy in Syphilis. 

10- Progneais of Syphilis. 

11. Other forms of Trepouomatosis and its relations to Syphilis. 

12. Epidomiology of Syphilis and other Treponomal disease and social aspect 

of. 

C. Gonorrhoea ; 

1. Acute Gonorrhoea in ttio male and female. 

2. Chroric Gonorrhoea. 

3. Complicated Gonorrhoea. 

4. Gonorrhoea in Children. 

5. Pathology of Gonorrhoea. 

6. Non-Genoccal Urethritis including non-specific vaginal discharges. 

7. Treatment and prognosis. 

D. Chancroids, their Diagnosis nod Management : 

E Lympo Granuloma Venereurn—their Diagnosis and Management: 
of to) Buhes 
(f>l Esthionebe. 

(c ) Ano-Rectal Syndrome 

F. Granuloma Venereum—their Diagnosis and management: 

G. Othpr minor diseases of doubtful venereal origin : 

H. Social aspects cf Yeneieal Disease : 

I. Marriage and Venereal Disease : 

J. Sterility and Venereal Diseases : 

K. Control of Venereal Diseases : 

The above Regu'ations and Syllabus were adopted by the Academic Council on 11th 
April, 1959 and accepted by the Senate on 2!>th August, 1959 and were ordered to be given 
effect to frem the Examination of 1961. 


Senate House, D. OHAKRAVARTI, 

The 23rd July. 1960 Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C8R/I/8t./60 

It is notified for general information that the Chancellor has been pleased to assent to 
the addition of the following new section relating to age of retirement of the L. 8. Staff at the 
end of Section 5 of the First Statutes relating to the appointments, t^msaad conditions of 
the service of all employees of the University other than University teachers 

'Members of the Lower Subordinate Staff shall retire at the age of 60. In no case 
should a mernty r of the Lower Subordinate Staff be allowed to remain in service after he is 
60 years of nve, No member of the Lower Subordinate Staff shall be appointed in tha Uni* 
varsity unless he 1ms attained the age of 18.’ 


Senate Home, 
Tha 11th June, I960 


D. CHAERAVABTI, 
Rtgitftwr* 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/2/St/60 

lb is notifiod for general information that the following changes in the schools annexed 
to the First Statutes relating to the— • 

(i) Constitution and Function of the Faculties (p. 97). 

(ii) Constitution, Powers and Duties of the Boards of Studies (p, 89) 

and 

(itt) University Colleges (p. 125) were adopted by the Senate at their meeting held on 
2'Jth January. 1960 


I. Statutes re : Faculties 
(p. 77) 

In Table II of the schedule to the Statutes re : Faculties add "Archaeology” in the list 
of Departments of P, <}, Toaobing under Faculty of Arts as “ :)(<i) Archaeology" below 
"3 Arabic and Persian", 


II. Statutes re : Boards of Studies 
(p. 89) 

In Col. 1 of Table of the Schedule to the Statutes re : Beards of Studies insert *‘8fa) 
Archaeology" below ‘‘8 Arabic and Persian" und in Col. It of the same Table insert 
"Facultyof Arts" against "8o Archaeology". 

III. Statutes re : University Colleges 
(p 125) 

Iu Col. II of the ‘‘First Schedule" (o (be Statutes re-. University Colleges insert 
"(XVI Archaeology (M,A. Cour«el" uuder "University College of Arts". 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 1st July, 19fi». Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/247/80 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Fakir Cbsnd College, Diamond Harbour has been affiliated in Philosophy 
and Mathematics to the B.A. Pass standard of the 3 Year Degree Course aud in Physics, 
Chemistry and Mathematics to the B.Sc. Pass of the 3 Year Degree (Jourse with effect 
from the session 1960-61 i.e., with permission to present randidatea in the above-named 
subjects at tha examinations mentioned, from 1963 and not earlier. 

Senate House, Calcutta. D. CHAKRAVARTI 

The, Mh July, 1960. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY' OF^OALCUTTA 
Notification*No.C/240/12 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension Of the affiliation already 
granted the Ram Krishna Mission Vidyati.andira, Belumath has been affiliated to the 
BSc. Honours in Physics to the 3 Year Degree Course standard with effect from the session 
1960-61 i-e. with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjeofo at the 
examinations mentioned, from 1968 and not earlier. 


9mn Horn*, Calcutta. 


D, CHAKBAVABTI, 
Regietrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/218/60 (Affl.) 

It is Thereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, Ilia Mahiahadal Raj College hae been affiliated in Special English to the B.A. 
Pass standard of the 3 Year Degree Course and in Physics. Chemistry and Mathematics 
to the B.Sc. Pass standard of the 3 Year Degree Course with effect from the session 
J960-61 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the 
examinatious mentioned, from 1963 and not earlier 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Regittrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification C/171/162 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that the New Barrackporc College (Govern¬ 
ment Sponsored), has been affiliated in English (Comp ), Bengali (Coinp.) Elective Bengali, 
History, Logic, Elements of Civics and Economics, Sanskrit and Mathematics to the 
Pre-University standard and in English (General), Bengali (Comp-), Special English 
(Pass), Elective Bengali (Pass), History (Pass), Economics (Pass), Political Science (Pass), 
Sanskrit (Pasej Philosophy (Pass), and Mathematics (Pass) to the B.A. standard of the 
3 Year Degree Course from the Session 1960-61, i.e, with permission to present candi¬ 
dates in the ;i bove-named subjects at Die examinations mentioned, from 1961 (Pre-University) 
and 1963 (3 Year Degree Course) and not earlier. 

Sen MR House, Calcutta. D. CHAKRA VARTT, 

The 8-jth .July, 1060 .Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/108A/100 (Affl.) 

It U hereby notified for general information that m extension of the nffihatiou already 
granted, the Barasat Govt. College bus b^.en granted affiliation in Elective Bengali to the 
Pre-Universtiy standard and in Physics (Pass), Chemistry (Pass) and Mathematics (Pa«a) 
to the B.Sc. of the 3 Year Degree Course standard with effect from the session 1960-61 i.e. 
with permission to present candidates in the ajiove-named subjects at the examinations 
mentioned, from 1961 'Pre-University) and 1963 (3 Year Degree Course) and not earlier. 

Senate House, Calcutta. D. CHAKRAVAKT1, 

The S6th July 1960. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C'372/24 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
grantee), the Sanskrit College, CUctiHa has been affiliated to the Pre-University and B.A. 
Honours standard of the 3 Year Degree Conrse in Pali with effect from the session 1960-61 
t e with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations 
mentioned, from 1961 (Pre-University) and 1963 (3 Year Degree Course) and not earlier, 

Senate House, Calcutta. D. CHAKRA VARTI. 

Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No./390/19 (Affl.) 

It ia hereby notified for general information that in extension of thq affiliation already 
granted, the Lady Brabourne College, Calcutta has been affiliated to the Pre-University 
And three Year Degree Course in Art* in Hindi Vernacular with effect from tbs session 
1960-61 i.e. with poimiasmn to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the 
examinations mentioned, from 1961 (Pre-University) -and 1963 (3 Year Degree Coarse) and 
aot earlier. 

House, Camjuts^ 

", : 


D, CHAKBAVARTI, 
Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No./881/20 (Affl.) 

It i* hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Maharaja Maninura Chandra College has been affiliated to the pre-University 
and 3 Year Degree Course Arts and Commerce standards in Hindi (Vernacular with effect 
from the session 1961-6L i.e. with permission to present candidates in 'he above-named 
subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 Pre-University and 1963 3 Year Degree 
Course and not earlier. 

Senate House, Calcutta. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/182/67 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Basirbat College has been affiliated in Elective English and Msthematics to 
the B.A. (Pass) standard of the 3 Year Degree Course and in English, Bengali Vernacular, 
Economic Theory, Economio Problems of India, Economic Geography, Secretarial Practice, 
Commercial Mathematics, Commercial and Industrial Low, Accountancy, Business 
Orginisation and in the following elective groups : 

1) Advanced Accountancy and Auditing, and 

Advanced Bank>ng and Curr< ncy and foreign exchange, to the B.Com. Pass standard 
of the 3 Years’ Degree Course from the session 1960-61, with effect from the session 1960-61 
i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations 
mentioned, from 1963 and not earlier. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/163/50 (Afll.) 

It is hereby notified for g neial information that in extension of the affiliation already 
graDted, the Berhamporc Girls' College has been affilintod in Mathematics to the B.A. 
Pass of the 3 Year Degree Course ancl i t n Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to the 
B.Sc. Pass of the 3 Ytar Degret Ccur.se standard with effect from the session 1960-61 i.e. 
with permission to present candidate-, in the above-named subjects at the examinations 
mentioned, from 1963 and not earlier. 


D- CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/128/98 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Jfaargram Raj College has- been affiliated to the B.Sc. of the 3 Year Degiee 
Ccnrse standard in Physic*, Chemistry aud Mathematics with effect from the sessiofl 1960-61 * 
i.e. with permission to present candidates in the abov»-named subjects at the examinations 
mentioned! from 1963 and not earlier. * 

Senate House, Calcutta. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 20th July, 1960. Registrar, 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/109/42 (Affl-) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Borrackpore Rastrsguru Surendranoth College has been affiliated to the B.A. 
of the 8 Year Degree Course etandard. in Special Englrh with effect from the sesaion 
1960-61 i.e. with permission to preaent candidates in the above-named subjects at the 
examinations mentioned from 1068 and not earlier* 

Senate House', Calcutta. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The m July, I960. negitttar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/154/161 (Affl.) 

It Is hereby notified for general Information that the Nondigram Sitananda College 
hag been affiliated iu (a) English (General)! Bengali (Vernacular), Elective Bengali, 
History, Elements of Economics and Civics, Anthropology, Mathematics, Physics and 
Cberistry to the Pre-University standard. 

(b> English (Corupulsjry), Bengali (Vernacular,, Alternative Bengali Vernaoular, 
History (Pass), Political Science (Pass), Education (Pass), Bengali (Pass) Anthropology 
iPass) and Mathematics (Pass) to the B.A. standard of the 3-Year Degree Course. 

(c) Physics (Pass), Chemistry (Pass), Anthropology (Pass) and Mathematics (Pass) 
to the B.Sc. standard of the 3-Year Degree Course, with effect from the session 1960-61 
i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations 
mentioned, from 1961 (Pre-Umversity) and 1963 (3 Year Degree Course) and not earlier. 

Senate Horan, Calcutta, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The ‘22nd July, 1960 Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. CSR/12/G0 

It is notified for general information that the introduction of the new Chapter XXI-A 
in the regulations making provision for the Pre-University Course were made by the 
Academic Council at their meeting held on 30.3.00 and Accepted by the Senate ou 23.4 60. 

It was decided that (he above regulations would come into force from the session 1960-Gl. 

Senate House, Calcutta. J. C. MUKHERJEE. 

The 7th June, 7960. Assistant Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification No. CSR/13/G0 

It is notified for ge.->erai information that the introduetio of the new Chapter XXXI-B 
in the regulations making provision for the Ceure for the Preliminary Examination for the 
Medical students was made by the Academic Council at tneir meeting held on IS 5 60 and 
accepted by the Senate on 23.6.60. 

The above Regulations w : ll take effect from the session 196(1-61. 

Sekatb House, Calcutta. J. C. MUKHER-1EE. 

The 18th July, 1960, Assistant Registrar 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY. 
Notification No. EC./55/70 


In supersession of this office Notification No. 425 da ed the 7th/9tb September, 1959, 
it is hereby notified that the pnnishment imposed upon the following oandidate of the I.Sc. 
Examination held in Jaly, 1969 has been reduced as follows. 


Roll No. Name. 


Inatitation. Penalties imposed. 


795 


8ri Subodha Nanda Parids, Kballikote 
S/o Sri Sadananda Pari da, Col lege, 

Banti Nivas, Church Road, Berhampur. 

V. O. Berhampur, Diet. 

Gan jam. 


Result for the Supplementary 
I. So. Essmioation of 1959 ia 
cancelled t*od he is debarred 
from appearing at any cf the 
examinations prior to the 
Supplementary Examination 
of I960, 


Umivebsjt/ Ofrica Cuttack, Xtttaium 

The 92nd December, ms. Registrar, 
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OFFICE OF TEE BOARD OE SECONDARY EDUCATION, ORISSA. 

Notification No. C. 758(1)/Supplementary 1959. 

Cuttack the 17th October, 1969. 

it 

In accordance with Regulations 14 and 15 of Chapter X of the Boards Regulations, 
(he candidate whose particulars are given below and who took recourse to unfair mesna at 
the Supplementary High Sehool Certificate Examination, 1959 is penalised as noted below. 


Name & Address. 

Braja Kishore Misra, S/o 
Sri Karunakar Misra 
Teacher, Town High 
School, P.O/Dist Sani- 
balpur. 


Roll No- Institution. 

656 Private (Under 

Regulation 3) 


Penalty Imposed. 

Results of the Supplementary 
High School Certificate Exa¬ 
mination, 1959 is cancelled and 
ho is debarred from appearing 
at any Examination of the 
Board prior to the Annual High 
School Certificate Examination 
of 1962. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROORKEE 
Notification No. Ex/4778 'fi-l36/1959. 

It is hpreby notified that the re?ull3 of the under-mentioned candidates who were 
found guilty of having us’d unfair means at the Degree Entrance Fxaminalton of the 
University held in May 1959 have been cancelled and they have been further debarred from 
appearing at the Dcpiee or Diploma Entrance Examinations to be held in May I960. 


Roll. No. 

Name of the Candidate with address, 

Centre from 
with appeared. 

-193 

Sri Purushotiam I ml Batra O/n Sri 

Ji van Das B itra 245, Kabari Bazar, 
Ghosi Muhmln, Meerut Onntt. 

Meerut 

1 Ml 

Sri S K. Bazaz, C/o-Sri Aschary Lai 
Rn’aj, 320, Ta^Bnilding, Began Bag, 
Meerut City. , 

Meerut 

1553 

Sri K.C, Tandem. C/o Late Sri Ram 
Tandon Pul Moti Lai 57, Bisati 

Tola Chowk, Lueknow. 

Lucknow 



S. 8. SHARMA, 


Registrar. 

GUJARAT UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. ISO. 

It is notified that the candidate No. 850, Sri Rajnikant Chhitabhai Deaai, who passed 
Hie B.Sc- (Degree) Examination of ibis University held in March/April 1959. having been 
f und guilty of practising impersonation at the 8. 8. C. examination held in October, 1657 
1 r 8bri Jayendrabhai Babubhai Dcsai, Nadisd is following a resolution of the Syndicate 
debarred from appearing at any of the examinations and getting admissions to any of the 
courses of this University till 81st December, 1962- 

Exam./A/156990 iLttOtBLB 

Ahmedabad. Registrar. 

The 2 4th November, 1959, 


UNIVERSITY OF JABALPUR 
Order. 

The following candidates who have been found guilty of attempting to uee unfair means 
, i' 1 * University Examinations held in March Aprll, 1956. are disqualified tar admission 
to any examination of the University to be held before the year 1661, vtr, 

12-2018P-X 
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Name of candidate. 

1. Mohammad Riazul Haque 

Anaari 

2. Kanti Kumar Pandya 

3. Kuuari Indira Yadav 

4. Hrideshwar Prasad Vmdya 

5. Viibnu PrasaJ Srivaetava 

6. Lakslimi Shankar Tiwari 

University of Jarai.I'fB 
The 22nd October, 1269. 


Examination for 

Roll 

which he/she 
was a candidate. 

No. 

Intermediate in 
Arts (Marcb- 
April, 1959). 

364 

Do. 

42o 

Do. 

676 

Intermediate in 
Science (March- 
April, 1959), 

■251 

Do. 

543 

B.Coni. (Part 1) 
(March-April.) 
1959). 

15 


Enrolment 

No. 

College. 

a/1482 

St. Aloysius’ 
College Jabalpur. 

a/1804 

Hitkarini Maha- 
vidyalaya, Jabal¬ 
pur. 

a/3337 

M. H. College of 
Home Soienoe. 
Jabalpur. 

■1/2813 

Mah.ikoshnl 
Mebavidvalsya, 
Jabalpur. 

a/2779 

do. 

I./780 

G. S. College of 
Commerce and 
Economios, Jabal¬ 
pur. 


K. R. PANDYA, 
Registrar. 


LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 
Notice 


It is hereby notified that Shyam Narain Gupta, Son of Late Sri Naths Ham, who was 
admitted to M.Sc. Part I class in Geology has been found guilty of producing forged marks 
sheet of having passed B.Sc. Examination of 1959 of the Ban am.s Hindu University in 
the First Division. On enquiry from the Banaras Hindu University it has been found 
that no student of this name appealed and passed the B.9c. Examination in the year 1959. 
As Shyam Narain Gupta has been found guilty of forging the marks sheet and of having 
had recourse to fraudulent means, his admission i3 hereby cancelled and ho is expelled from 
the University. Further he witl not. be admitted to this University or any of its Colleges 
in future. . 

Lcogsow Unjvkesiti Illegible 

The 16th October, l r .v,9, Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH). 
Notification. 


It i9 hereby notified that: 

The following persons have been disqualified for the reasons noted against each : 

(i) 'Himat Singh S/C Sliri Indar Singh, NK/Clk , 3rd. Bn. The Sikh Regiment, C/Q 

. The 56 A.P. 0., who tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the Matriculation Certi¬ 
ficate on the basis of a false statement of having passed the said examination 
from the Ban jab Univeraity, Lahore, in 1917, has been declared as not a fit and 
proper person to be admitted to any future examination of this Univeraity. 

(tij Balbir Singh S/0 Shri Deep Singb, a student of Janta High School, Bawana 
(Roll No. 35026), Matriculation Examination, 1959, has been disqualified for 3 
Year*, i.e. 1959, I960 and 1961, for impersonation. 

(iiA Aftar Singh 8/0 Shri Saida Singb, Village Nangal Thakran, P.O. Nangal Th*k- 
ran of Delhi State, who impersonated Balbir Singh, has been declared as not a fit 
and proper person to be admitted to any future examinatiwi of this University. 

(id Tirath Ram Verma S/0 Shri Mohan Ls! Verm a, who obtained a dnpi cate copy 
of the M.A. (Mathematics) Diploma, on false representation of having pasted the 
said examination from the Panjab Univeraity, Lahore, in 1983. baa been diapnali- 
fted from appearing in any future examination of this Univeraity. 

CJUHDI3A8H (CAJPlRUd, J, R. AHNIHOTBI, 

The llfh November, 1969 t Rtflstrtr, 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH). 
Notification. 


It is hereby notified that : 

I. (At The following persona liave been disqualified from appearing in any future 
examination of this University for the reasons noted against each : 

(i) Jaiuila Hussain Baksh D/o 8hri Hussain Baksh, C/o Dr. A. F. Benjamin, 
Udai Bhawan Cottage, Kanti Chandra Road, Bani Park, Jaipur, who obtained 
a duplicate copy of the Matriculation Certificate on the basis of a f alse state¬ 
ment of having pas-od (In said examination from the Panjab University, Lahore, 
in 19112; 

(u) Badri Narain 8/o Shri Bhag,raih Ji Purnhit C/o on the Canal of Baiji’s Tank, 
Inride Ja-Lori, Jodhpur (Rajasthan), nho obtained a duplicite copy of the 
Matriculation Certificate on the basis of a false statement of having passed 
the said examination from the Panjub University, Lahore, in 1916. 

(iii) Sheikh Abdul Rahman S/o Shri Mobd. Saltan C/o Ali Mohd. Wani Drugjan 
near Dal Gate, Srinagar (Kashmir) who tried to obtain a duplicate copy eaob 
of Matriculation and I ntermediate certificates on the basis of false statement 
of having passed the said examinations in 1942 and 1946 respectively, from 
Panjab University, Lahore. 

(B) The following persons have been disqualified as nct fit and proper persons to 
be admitted to auv future examination of this University : 

(») Bncbifar Singh S/o Shri Gurihp Singh (Roll No. 22), who appeared in F.Sc. 
Agri. examination, May 1959, from Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

(ii) Kulbir Singh S/o Shri A jit Singh (Roll No. 29). who appeared in F Sc. Agri. 
examination. May 1959, from Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

11. Priva'e candidates, who pass M.A. Part 1 Examination of the Punjab Univer¬ 
sity in I960, have been permitted to appear in the M.A. Part 11 Examination, as 
private candidates in 1961. 

Ill. With effect from the admissions of 1959, B.Sc. stndems have been allowed to 
offer the combination of Physics, Mathematics and Geology. 

ChandioabB (Capitai.) J- R. AGNIHOTRI, 

The 26th October, 1959. . Registrar. 

• 

PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 


No. 19821-20000/69-G 


t am to inform you that the Principal, Sanatan Dharam College, Barnala vide his 
letter No. 516 dated 3 9. 3959, has expelled the following student for a period of two 
years, with effect from 3. 9. 1959 for the reasons mentioned below : 


8 . No. Name of the student 

Father's name 

Class Reasons 

1, Om Prakash 

Iiisliori Lai 

2nd year Gross misoonducl 

(68-rb-200) 


Yours faithfully 
(KESAIt MALL) 

The 14th November, 1959. 


Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 


for Registrar. 


SRI VENKATEHWARA UNIVERSITY 


The restiRs of the following candidates, found guilty of resorting to unfair means at 
the University Examinations held in September 1959, are cancelled and they ate debarred 
from appearing for any of this University Examinations for the periods mentioned against 

e “ h: * I. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


8, No. Name and address 

of the candidate 

1. Sri M. Sesbadri. C/o M. Subrams. 
nyatn. Forest Contractor, Rail¬ 
way Kodor Post, Cuddapah 
District. 


Register Nature cf action 

Number taken 

136 To lose the examination he sat for 
and- permitted to appear for the 
University examination to be 
bald in March 1960. 
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8- No. Name and address 

of the candidate 

2. Sri G. Subbarayadu C/o G. Gurt- 
vaiab, Nabikole, Cuddapnh. 


3. Sri B. Balaveukatu Reddy, Puri- 

cherla Village A Post, Kurnooi 
Dirtrict. 

4. Sri K. Sundara Ramaiah, C/o K. 

Pencbalaiah, ClieUakur Village 
A Post, Gudoi Taluk, N cl lore 
District. 

5. • Sri J. Subramanyain. C/o J. 

Subbaiah, Sub-Inspector of 
Pollioe, Talla Proddatur Post. 
(Via) Kondupuram (RS), 
Janamalamadugu Taluk. 

6. Sri D. Jayaprasad, C/o D, Polaiab, 

Carpenter, Kabadipalem, Nel- 
lora District. 


Sri G. Malakondaiab, C/o G. 
Kondaiuh. Uppumpudu Village 
Vaeili Post, Atmakur Taluk, 
Nellore District. 


8. Sri S. Ramanathau, Devum 
Cuddapab, Patba Cuddapsh, 
Path* Cuddapab Port, 
Cuddapab. 


II. PRE-UNIVERSITY : 

Sri C. Siva Roddy, Clerk, Tala- 270 
maria Weavars’ Co-opor.ihve 
Society, Talaroarla P.0 , (Vial 
fiukkapatnam, Anantapur 
District. 

10. Sri M Abdul C a floor, C/o. H.M. 507 
Abdulla Sahib, Merchant, 
( McoIasagaram, Naodyal (R.S.i 


11. Sri D, Yerriswamy C/o. D. Nara- 8-3 
simbaiah, Hathibalagal Post, 

Alur Taluk, Kurnooi District. 


12. 8rt M. Lakshmi Narayana, C/o. 265 
M. Venkataramanaiah, General 
Merchant. Gandhi Bazar, 
Anantapur. 


13, Sri M. Ramfl Murthy, C/o M. 439 
V«akataswacny, Araveedu Post. 
Rayachoty Talok, Cad daps h 
District, 


Register 

Nature of action 

Number 

taken 

210 

To lose the entire examination 
he sat for. In addition, he is 
debaired from appealing for 
March I960 Examination. 

262 

Do. 

4 29 

Do 

ISO 

His answer script in Biology 11 
Paper is withheld from valuation 
aDd he is permitted to appear 
for the Uuiversity Examination 
to be held iu March 1960. 

435 

His answer scripts in English 
i'ottry and Telugu I Paper are 
withheld from valuation and he 
is permitted lo appear for the 
University Examination to be 
held iu March I960. 

558 

Hi3 answer scripts in Part III 
Ttlugu I Paper and Indian His¬ 
tory l Paper are withheld from 
valuation and be ia permitted to 
appear for the University Exa¬ 
mination to be held in March 
I960. „ 

196 

Hu answi :■ script in Indian His- 
lory 1 Paper is withheld ftonu 
valuation and he is permitted to 
appear for the Univeisity Exa¬ 
mination to be held in March 
I960. 


EXAMINATION; 

His answer scripts in Physical 
Sciences, Physics and Chemistry 
are withheld from valuation and 
he is permitted to appear for the 
University Examination to be held 
in March P.iOO. 

Hi« answer script in Part I (b) 
Telugu JT Paper is withheld from 
valuation and he is permitted to 
appear for the University Exa¬ 
mination to be held in. March 
I960. 

His answer scripts in English I 
Paper and Teluga I Paper are 
withheld from valuation. He is 
permitted to appear for the Uni¬ 
versity Examination to beheld 
in March 1960. 

His answer script in Htiman 
Achievement is withhold from 
valuation and be is permitted 
to appear*' for the University 
Examination to be held in March 
1960. 

His answer acript in Human 
Achievement ii hithheld from 
valuation and he ia permitted to 
appear for the University Bj»* 
initiation to be held in Maim 1 
I960. r 
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14. Srirnati T. K. Mydhili, C/o T.K. 984 
S. Rangacbari, 8/211, Ranga- 
nayakulapet. Nellore 


16. Sri P. N. Hamatmirthy, Kalrod- 1125 

dupalle, Panabakam Post. 
Chandragiri Taluk. 


16. Sri K. Kodanda Rama Pillai. C/o 1238 
R Doraswarny Pillai KM., 

Peta Agraharam, Puthalapet 
(Post), Chittoor District. 


H<*r answer script in English I 
Paper is withheld from valuation 
and she is permitted to appear 
for the University Examination 
to he held in March 1960. 

His answer script in Telugu I 
Paper ie withheld from valuation 
and he is permitted to appear 
for the University Examination 
to be held in March 1960. 

His answer script in Human 
Achievement is withheld from 
valuation und be is permitted to 
appear for the University Exa¬ 
mination to be held in March 
1960. 


III. B. A. DEGREE 

17. Sri R If. Vijaya Singh, S/o R. 

Krishna Singh. Tahsildar, 
Kalyandrug, Anantapur Dis¬ 
trict. 


EXAMINATION 

4 To lose the examination he sat 
for and permitted to appear 
for the University Examination 
to be held in March 1960. 

Illegible 

Registrar. 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 

The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University Exa¬ 
mination for the period noted against their names as they were found guilty of using 
unfairmeans at, tbe Supplemental)', Intermediate and Bachelor Examinations in Arte, 
Science and Master examination in Arts, Science and Bachelor of Law Part. I (Sept) 1959. 


81. Centre 
No 

1. Science 

Co lege, 
Patna. 


2. Science 
College, 
Patna- 


3. Patna 
Law 
College 


4. Tri- 
Obandra 
College. 
Kathman¬ 
du, Nepal, 

5. B.N. 
College, 
Patna. 


Roll No. & 
Examination 

Roll Pat. 

Nc. 132, 
M.Pc. 


Roll Pat. 
No. 146, 
M.Sc. 


Roll Pat. 
No. 98, 
Law Part I 


Roll Nep. 
No. 14, 
Law Part I 


Roll Pat. 
Nr, 128, 
B.A. 


RollTat. 


Regietiation No. 
and College 

602-69 Dcptt. 
of Geology 
Patna Univer¬ 
sity 

409-56, Deptt. 
of Geology 
Patna Univer¬ 
sity 

1628-68, Patna 
Law College 


Nepal Law 

College, 

Kathmandu 


1986-64 B.N. 
College, 
Patna. 


1648-64 B.N. 

College, 

Patna 


6. B.N 

College, No. 94, 
Patna. ' B.A. 


Name of candi¬ 
date 

Jajati Bhatu- 
eliarjee 


Syed Muhammad 
Sliamim 


Ram Narayan 
Prasad 


Ram Chandra 
Upadbyay 


Lukabmi Paswan 


Nageahwar 

Shnrma 


Period of Punishment 


Debarred from appearing 
at any University exa¬ 
mination prior to the 
M.Sc. examination of 
1961. 

Debarred from appearing 
at any University exa¬ 
mination prior to the 
M.8c. examination of 
1961. 

Debarred from appearing 
at any University exa. 
urination prior to the 

> August Examination of 
1961. 

Debarred from appearing 
at any University exa¬ 
mination prior to tbe 
August examination of 
1961. 

Debarred from appearing 
at any University exa¬ 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary examina¬ 
tion of 1961. 

Debarred from appearing 
at any University exa¬ 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary examina¬ 
tion of 1961. 
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7. B.N. 
College, 
Patna. 

Roll Pat. 
No. 244, 
T.A. 

1681-57 

B.N. College, 
Patna 

Jai Ram Prasad 

Debarred from appearing 
at any University exa¬ 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary examina- 
tidn 1961. 

8. B.N. 
College, 
Patna. 

Roll Pat. 
No. 259, 

I.A. 

3359-56 

B.N. College, 
Patna 

Lalltt Prasad 

Debarred from appearing 
at any University exa¬ 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary examina¬ 
tion of 1961. 

9. B.N, 
College 
Patna. 

Roll. Pat. 
No. 266, 

I. A. 

1354-57 

B N. College, 
Patna 

Md. Wghidul 
Haque 

Debarred from appearing 
at any University exa¬ 
mination prior to the 
Supplementary examina¬ 
tion of 1961. 

Patna Unibebsity 



S. Y. HUSSAIN 

The 30lh October, 1959. 



Rcgittrar. 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 

The undermentioned cannidates art- debarred from appearing at any University examina¬ 
tion for tlie period noted against their names as they wore found guilty <f using ui.fairmeans 
at the Suppkmentary Intermediate Fixauiioation in Arts 1959 and Second M.B. R9. e\a- 
m mat inn, November 1959. 

SI. Centre Roll No. & Registration Candidutes Period of 

No. Examination. No. k College. Name punishment- 

l. Tri-Chandra Roll Nep. No. 9(>2-56, Pa/lmt N*i.ty»n Devi Supplementary I.A 

College, H, I.A. Kanya College, Suwal examinalion can- 

Kathmandu Kathmandu. celled and debarred 

from appearing at 
any University ex¬ 
amination prior to 
the Suppl. I. A. 
, examination of 

1961. 

P VV. Medical Kishon Lull Debarred from appe- 
College, Patna Poddar ion aring at any Uni- 

of Manna, Lai versity examioa- 

Poddar tion prior to the 

November exami¬ 
nation of 1961. 


2. 1\\V. Medi- Rail Pat. No. 

cal College. 116, Second 
Patna .VLB.. B,S. 



NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
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COLERIDGE’S THEORY AND GERMAN 

THINKERS 

Dr. P. S. Sastri, M.A., M.Litt,, Ph.D. 

University of Nagpur, Nagpur 

1. “I can not only honestly assert, but I can satisfactorily prove 
by reference to writings (Lelters, Marginal Notes, and those in 
books that have never been in my possession since I first left England 
for Hamburgh, etc.) that all tlje elements, the differentials as the 
algebraists say, of my present opinibns existed for me before I had 
even seen a book of German Metaphysics later than Wolf and Leibnitz, 
or could have read it, if I had ” (to John Taylor Coleridge, April 8, 
1825/. Coleridge’s acquaintance with the German thinkers began 
in or after 1798. By that time he had already arrived at certain con¬ 
clusions regarding the nature of fine arU and the problems connected 
with epistemology. These conclusions were forced on him by his 
thinking and by his varied study which included the Cambridge , 
Platonists, the neo-Platonists and the mystics. 

There is an example strengthening this contention in his 
statement .* u Prom the following sentence in his life (that invaluable 
work published from Baxter’s own Manuscript by Matthew Silvester). 
I cannot doubt, but that the merit of substituting Trichotomy for 
the then, and fllas! the still, prevailing method of Dichotomy, 
which forms the prominent excellence in Kant's Critique of the Pure 
Reason, belongs to K. Baxter, a Century before the publication of 
Kant’s work. Nay, it appears that the claim of our own Countryman 
rests stronger ai well as older plea* -Ppr Baxter grinds , the 
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necessity of Trichotomy, as the Principle of Real Logic, as an 
absolute Idea presupposed in all intelligental Acts : Whereas Kant 
adopts it merely as a fact of Reflection ” (Misc. Ont). It was Baxter 
who first promulgated the triadic movement of the dialectic ; and 
even if Coleridge never read Kant and the other German philosophers 
he would have found this out. 

By 1802 he came to feel that German metaphysics did not 
allow him to proceed in his own way ; and he was therefore trying 
to recapture (he ‘ self-impelling, self-directing Principle ’ (Letters, 
ed. Griggs 782). German thinkers made him pay for suite time 
greater attention to the nature of human reason. But, as early as 
1706 he wrote to Flower requesting God to “ continue his visitations 
to my soul, bowing it down, till the pride and Laodicean self-confidence 
of human Reason be utterly done away.” It was the union of 
thinking and feeling that Coleridge sought, to have as the basis of 
his entire Metaphysic. ‘‘My philosophical opinions”, he informed 
Thelwall (Dec. .17, 1706), ‘‘are blended with or deduced from my 
feelings.” The development of his position was temporarily checked 
by the German philosophers. 

Early in life he came under the spell of Spinoza. Even as late as 
1812, his admiration for Spinoza did not fade. And he could declare 
that Spinoza’s book “ was his gospel, and, in less than a minute, 
added that his philosophy was after all false. Did philosophy 
commence in an It is instead of an I am, Spinoza would bo altogether 
true” (Robinson’s Diary, Nov. 3, 1812). He felt that Spinoza’s 
Absolute is the negation of all ' the determinations that go to make 
the individual ’ ; arid he could not reconcile his doctrine of personality 
as the unity of thinking and feeling, with this Absolute. Even after 
he siudied Kant, he never lost touch with his fundamental theory. 
On Mauch 23, 1801 he told Poole : “ Deep thinking is attainable only 
by a man of deep feeling, and all truth is a species of revelation 
Later on Aug. 7, 1803 he told Southey that ” ideas never recall ideas, 
as far as they are ideas, any more than leaves in a forest create each 
other’6 motion. The breeze it is that runs through them—it is the 
soul, the state of feeling.” This state of feeling, however, is alien 
to German transcendentalism, though it is commonly found in all 
the writings of the mystics and of the neo-Platoni ( sts. It was the 
importance he attached to feeling that brought him for a time under 
the influence of the associatiooist psychology ; and the same importance 
be gave to feeling drove him away from this psychology to the mystics 
and to Berkeley and Spinoza. The basic principles underlying hi fl 
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thought have very little in common with the main stream of German 
thought which began with an enquiry into the nature of reason. And 
yet the eclectic Coleridge did take over the methodology from Kant 
and his successors. Hence it is that at every significant moment he 
finds a way of going beyond the positions held by these German 
thinkers. 

2. Following the distinctions made by Kant in bis last Critique, 
and adopting Kant’s illustrations, lie gave his essays “ On the 
Principles of Genial Criticism ” (1811). Even the distinction between 
genius and talent is Kantian. But as he came to develop his idea 
of genius, he leaves Kant behind by making the suprarational an 
essential element in all genius. 

The fragment of au essay on Taste (1810) is based on Kant’s 
Critique of Judgment. Yet towards the end Coleridge- raises the 
question of universality on the basis of an identity of human nature. In 
this context, the enquiry tends to advance from the Kantian position. 
Kant has only provided him with a starting point and with a definite 
method. And Coleridge was not interestel in defending or explaining 
Kant. Thus when Kant’s last Critique established a relationship 
between the purposive ness or teleology of nature and the creative 
activity of the artist, Coleridge proceeds to treat beauty as symbol 
of morality. 

Then again when we come to "his specific doctrine of imagination, 
we do not find Coleridge repeating or echoing Kant. On the other 
hand, he departs from Kant ; and this departure is based on the 
doctrine that was basic to Coleridge’s pisition since his early day*. 
The so-called freedom of imagination is only a formal activity in Kant’s 
theory; and accordingly imagination cannot enlighten us about the 
nature of the things. But for Coleridge, the imagination is creative 
of both the sensuous and the conceptual Hence he rejects the 
Kantian standpoint ‘ of the essential passivity of our seu-ible and 
emotional nature.’ Even before he studied Fichte and Schelling, 
Coleridge was moving away from the Kantian view. In a letter of 
Dec. 13, 1817 he told Green of his rejection of Kant’s stoic principle 
regarding the affections. Declaring that Ivant belongs to the 
Aristotelian school ‘ with a somewhat nearer approach to the Platonic’, 
while he is in the Platonic school, Coleridge goes on to show that he 
is not a Kantian (To Gooden, Jan. 14, 1820). This rejection of the 
Kantian view is basic to his doctrine of imagination where he advocates 
the view that the universal is not regulative, but constitutive. 
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On Sept. 18, 1794, Coleridge informed Southey that Caldwell 
“told me that the strength of my imagination had intoxicated ray 
reason—and that the acuteness of my reason had given a directing 
influence to my imagination". This was long before he heard of any 
German thinker. At this time he was already arguiug about the 
interaction between reason and imagination. On .1.2th December, 1790, 
in a letter to Thomas Poole, he referred clearly to “my own shaping 
and disquisitive mind". In the Lines on <t Friend, composed in 1794, 
he observes : 

“To me hath Heaven with bounteous hand assigned 

Energic Reason and a shaping mind". 

And in his sonnet addressed to Sheridan <29tii January, 1795) ho 
writes: 

“My soul hath marked thee in her shaping hour." 

The‘shaping mind’or the‘shaping hour’ is the gift of nature with 
which the creative artist is born. As lie said in 1802, it is 

“What nature gave me at my birth. 

My shaping spirit of Imagination". 

Wie are therefore justified in holding that the theory of the ‘shaping 
spirit of Imagination’, at least in its outline, was Coleridge’s own 
doctrine. He did not derive it from any metaphysical school of 
Germany. And the curious coincidence between the shaping mmd 
and Einbiidungs-kraft is only a powerful instance of how Coleridge 
independently arrived at this conclusion held by others. 

Richter in his Aesthetick (1817; took Einbildungs-kraft to be a 
‘potentiated brightly-coloure 1 memory’, and Phantasie to be the 
power of‘making all parts into a whole/. This was also the view 
of Sehlegel and others. But for Coleridge, Phantasie is a power 
inferior to’the other one. Even lor Kant, the freedom of imagination 
is only a formal activity whose creations are only arbitrary and 
contingent. This activity cannot tell us anything about the real nature 
of tilings. And for Coleridge imagination is a supreme power which 
alone can give rise to intuitions that reveal the true character of reality. 
As against Kant., he denies the essential passivity of our sensible and 
emotional nature. Though Kant would refuse to accept it, Coleridge 
argues that human reason can reconcile the temporal and the trans¬ 
cendental (BL IX). Imagination, said Kaut, can only mediate 
between eason and understanding. But Coleridge considered it 
capable of synthesising reason and sense and also powerful enough to 
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transform the understanding into an intuitive and living power (SM 
228-229, 266). 

3. His discussion of the contrast between aocient and modern 
literature owes much to Schiller’s ‘Naive and Sentimental Poetry’. 
But the romantic principle he advocates is not the same as that of 
Schiller. We can admit that his discussion of associationism owes a 
great deal to <T. G. E. Maass’ V&rsucli ueber die Einbildungskraft 
(1797). He even attributes to Hartley some of tho findings of Maass 
(See BL 1.72). Then again his manuscript notes for th© lecture on 
Wit and Humour contain many quotations from Jean Paul Richter’s 
Vorschule. These quotations may have been employed as his points 
of development in a different direction. 

4. But with Schelling and Schlegel we are on a different ground. 
The principle he adopts in distinguishing organic form from mechanical 
regularity goes to Schlegel So are his distinctions between classical 
and modern, and between statuesque and picturesque. His lecture 
on Greek drama is no doubt a free rendering of Schlegel. There has 
been a good deal of controversy, however, about his lectures on poetry 
and drama. 

Coleridge delivered such lectures at least thrice. The lectures 
on the principles of poetry delivered by him in the winter, 1807-1808 
are practically the same as those he gave in 1812. Schlegel’s Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature were delivered in 1808. There can 
then be no borrowing. The first* two volumes of Schlegel appeared 
in 1809, and the third in December, J8lO. On 29th January, 1811 
Coleridge discussed Schlegel’s idea of the Greek chorus with H. C. 
Robinson. On 6th November, 1811, he tells Robinson : “I atn very- 
anxious to see Sehlegel’s Werke before the lectures commence.” 
The lectures commenced on 12th December, 1811. In the second 
series, therefore, we may be justified in observing Coleridge’s indebted¬ 
ness to his German contemporary. There is, however, one. play of 
Shakespeare which occasioned Schlegel’s exposition. Schlegel’s essay 
on Romeo and Juliet appeared in 1801 in Charakcristikcn und Kritik&n. 
Earlier still it appeared in Schiller’s Horen in 1797. And Coleridge 
must have been acquainted with this essay long before lie delivered his 
first series. But Coleridge did not admit any such knowledge till as 
late as 1811. 

He met T f ieck in Rome in 1806. Tieck’s sister spoke on 6th 
February, 1806, of Coleridge’s acquaintance with Kant, Fichte and 
Schelling, and of his admiration for Schlegel’s translation of Shakes¬ 
peare, She loo doeB not appear to have known about his acquaintance 
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with that essay. In a letter of December, 18.11 he refers to one, 
Bernard Krusve who told Coleridge immediately after the latter's 
lecture on Romeo and Juliet: “Were it not almost impossible, I must 
have believed that you had either heard or read, my countryman 
Schlegel’s lecture on this play, given at Vienna : the principles, 
thought, and the very illustrations are so nearly the same. But the 
lectures were but just published as I left Germany, scarcely more than 
a week since, and the only two copies of the work in England I have 
reason to think, that I myself have brought over. One I retain: the 
other is at Mr. Boosey’s.’’ Coleridge replied that he had not “seen 
any work of SchIegel’s except a volume of translations from Spanish 
Poetry, which the Baron Von Humboldt had lent me when I was at 
Rome”. Schlegel’s lectures were delivered in 1810. Coleridge could 
not have borrowed from these because a few years earlier he delivered 
a lecture which has the same substance as the one of 1811 fsee also 
L 7-8, 135-6'. We have no reason to doubt the veracity of this 


statement. 

It is no doubt true that there is a remarkable similarity between 
Coleridge’s lecture on Romeo and Juliet and that of Schlegel. Cole¬ 
ridge himself recognised it. After going through the lectures of 
Schlegel, he discovered a similarity with his own “in all the lectures 
that related to Shakespeare or to the stage in general, the 
grounds, train of reasoning.” One may doubt whether such a 
coincidence can take place. But the explanation offered by Coleridge 
is not unconvincing. He observes that this is a coincidence between 
‘two writers of similar pursuits, and of nearly equal talent’. Both 
of these “studied deeply and perseverantly the philosophy of Kant, 
the distinguishing feature of which is to treat every subject in 
reference to the operations of the mental faculties, to which it 
specially appertains—and to commence by the cautious discrimina¬ 
tion of what is essential, i.e., explicable by mere consideration of the 
faculties in themselyes, from what is empirical, i.e., the modifying 
or disturbing forces of time, platv, and circumstance s.” The coinci¬ 
dence arises from the Kantian methodology common to both. 

5. But the problem is different in the case of Coleridge’s 
indebtedness to Schelling because of his acceptance of a part of his 
system at various places. In chapters 12 and 13 of t|jie Biographia 
he has taken over long passages from Schelling in an attempt to 
provide an epistemological and metaphysical basis for his theories. 
0Ot the basic doctrine does not go to Schelling at all. He took 
i*g True* intellectual System from Bristol library in May- 
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June, 1795, and also in Nov.-Dec., 1796. Cudworth was a Cambridge 
Platonist; and prior io this, he borrowed Bishop Burnet’s History of' 
My Own Times which describes the struggle of the Cambridge 
PJat’onists against the influence of Hobbes. Here was a reference to* 
Cudworth who argued that the mind has a creative function in 
knowledge. This is the genesis of Coleridge’s theory which resulted 
in the synthesis and identity of subject and object. The appeal to 
the unconscious too does not go back to Sehelling; for both Sehelling 
and Coleridge took over Mesmei’s theory of the dynamic unconscious. 
The supposed similarities between Sehelling and Coleridge in many 
cases are traceable to the neo-Piutonic influence on both, and where 
this is not possible, we can explain the similarity as arising from 
their Kantian methodology. 

Yet there are a few essays which are bodily taken over by 
Coleridge from Sehelling. Thus we have the essay “On Poesy or 
Art*’ 0818) which is a paraphrase of Sehelling'a Academy Oration 
of 1807 on ‘the Relation of the Formative Arts to Nature’. Such 
essays may have been his manuscript notes meant for au unspecified 
purpose. Nothing can be definitely stated on the basis of such essays 
alone. Coleridge came to distrust and reject Schelling’s system 
even before he openly rejected Kant. 

In a letter of Dec. 13, 1817 to Green, ho observes : “As my 
opinions were formed before, I was acquainted with thp schools of 
Fichte and Sehelling, so do they remain independent of them, though 
I con-and pro-fess great obligations to them in the development of 
my thoughts, and yet seem to feel that I should have been more 
vsejul had I been left to evolve them myself without knowledge of 
their coincidence.’’ The few terminological borrowings came to him 
along with their subjective implications, and then they obscured and 
clouded Ins aim which was to harmonise the British empirical 
intuitionism with the Platonic tradition. These German. thin kefs 
impeded the growth and development of his pwn philosophical and 
aesthetic position. 

Sehelling provided him with the ideas concerning the relations 
between art and nature, the reconciliation of opposites, the dialectical 
scheme, and the distinction between allegory and symbol. From 
Fichte and Rebelling be learnt to relate imagination to cognition. AH 
this Coleridge freely admitted. /Vs he stated in the Biographia, “In 
Sehelling I first found ft genial coincidence with much that I had 
toiled out for myself, and a powerful assistance in what I had yet to 
do" (Bli 1.102). By abridging his own endeavours, Sehelling and 
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others deprived him of a real interest for some time in pursuing his 
speculations freely. 

Art is ‘the only true and enduring organon and document of 
philosophy’ ; it is ‘the keystone of its entire arch.’ At the basis of 
the universe, Schelling said, is a creative energy When this energy 
functions unconsciously, it appears as nature; and when it is 
conscious, it is revealed as art. The unconscious objectivity becomes 
conscious in the subject. And so reality appears with a significance 
in the world of art (System of transcendental Idealism, 1800, 
pp. 475-6). Even this doctrine goes back to Cambridge Platonists who 
held that there is an organic principle animating nature. Cud worth 
even called it ‘plastic nature’; and Coleridge could assimilate Cud worth 
more easily because the Platonist speaks to the feeling's and to the 
reason as well. 

Schelling’s theory of creative imagination is intended to overcome 
the opposition of subject and object. This, he said, “enables art to 
compass the impossible, to resolve an infinite contradiction in a finite 
product” (Wer-ke, 3.349). But Coleridge points out that Schelling 
reveals “a confusion of the creaturely spirit in the great moment of 
its renascence with the deific energies in Deity itself” (Note on Jacob 
Boehme’s Aurora, cited by Muirhead, 56). The opposition of subject 
and object is a mysterious creation of the human mind; for Coleridge 
could either admit their identity or held to the reality of only the 
subject. Schelling’s emphasis in dangerously enough on the object. 
Coleridge’s marginal note on Schelling’s Briefe Ueber Dot)matisrnus 
Und Criticismus is revealing in this context: “The more I reflect, 
the more convinced I am of the gross materialism of the system !” 
That gross materialism Coleridge rejected when he came to disown 
Hartley and Newton. Tins disowning was hastened by his study 
of the mystics and Platonists and by his own deep thinking. And 
Coleridge could therefore state with confidence that “All Schelling 
had said he ( = Coleridge) bad thought out for himself, or found in 
Jacob Boehme” (Crabb Pobinson’s Diary, May 29, 1812). 

The Neo-Platonists held the world to be a work of Art; and 
Coleridge took it over from them. Possibly Schelling too got it from 
the same source, with a difference. Schelling took imagination to 
be identical with the creative processes of Dature. But Coleridge 
considered it as the ‘dim analogue of creation’, even before be read 
.gehelling. He was not acquainted with Schelling before he reached 
Ifafta in 1804; and he employed this expression in a letter of Jan. Id, 
1801 addressed to Sharp. Here he speaks of imagination as th# 
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modifying ‘power. In his famous letter of Sept. 10, 1802 to Sotheby, 
he talks of ‘the modifying and coadunating faculty*. The Central 
doctrine of imagination as stated by " Coleridge owes very little to 
Schelling. 

Unlike the German transeendentalists, Coleridge was interested 
in comprehending that activity of the imagination which humanises 
nature. In this endeavour he was more deeply interested in the 
problems of personality and spiritual life. This interest was with 
him from an early date when he knew practically nothing about Kant 
and his suo’essors in Germany. Thus in a letter to Thelwall on 
Dec. 1796 ho said that he is ‘a mere apparition, a naked spirit, and 
that life is, I myself f.' This self-distinct ion essential to Coleridge’s 
theory of spiritu il life g >es back to Boehme ; and it also appears 
.scattered m his Destiny of .Vatinas (see lines 2711). Self-distinction 
is lost in the higher experiences Iik - those of the sublime. ‘He refers 
to this in his letter to Poole, dated Oct. 16, 1797. 

He informed Thelwall on Oct. 14, 1797: “My mind feels as if 
it ached to behold and know -ometlmig [treat, some thing one and 
indivisible. And it is only in tlm iaitb of that that rocks or waterfalls, 
mountains caverns, give me the of sublimity or majesty! 

But in this faith ail {lianas counternei miinitv.” Seven years later 
Coleridge must ha ve rea l Scheliiug’s Transcendental idealism where 
it is raid that 'every sing!' 1 work of ;H represents infinity’ (1.627). 
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THE CONCEPTION OF LIBERATION IN 
THE VEDAS AND THE UPANISADS 

Dr. B. B. Banbrjee, M.A. (Phil. & Sans.), D.Phil. 

The concept of Mukti (liberation) plays very important in all the 
systems of Indian philosophical thought. The term Mukti is consi¬ 
dered to represent the Sumum Bonum or Ultimate Goal of Life. 
This term has been interpreted by different scholars of Indian thought 
in different ways. Before dealing with the views of-different philo¬ 
sophical schools we should determine the significance of the very terra 
itself. 

The word Mukti comes from the root ‘much’ ( gw ) which means 
losening, freeing, delivering, etc. The term Mukti thus always stands 
for freedom from bondage. From the philosophical point of view the 
real bondage is the bondage of desire or vjsana. dcchamatrama- 
vidyeam tannaio moksa ucyate—Mahopanisad, 4. 116). The desire is 
ignorance. The annihilation of ignorance is moksa (Vasanatanavam 
brahman moksa ityabhidiyate —Ibid 4. 41) The cessition of vasana 
is called moksi. In philosophy, therefore, mukti implies freedom 
from desire, (Jnatvadevain sarvapasapohaiiih-Svetasvatara—Upamsad, 
1. 11). This freedom comes from the knowledge of the Brahman. 

The Vedas and Upanisads are the basis of almost all the Indian 
philosophical systems. Therefore, firstly we propose to study the 
meaning of the term mukti in accordance with the Vedie and Upani- 
sadic texts. In the Vedas and Upanisads the term mukti is under¬ 
stood as Amritattvaprilpti, Brahmabhavan, Sarvabhavan Sarvatit- 
bhavan, Vyaktityalopa, Svarupaprapti. Will the libecrated souls 
realise all of these tattvas? It is rather difficult to say whether they 
will* realise some of the tattvas or all of the tattvas. In my view as 
mukta Purusas become one with the Reality, there will be nothing 
hidden to them. They will realise all of the tattvas gradually. All the 
tattvas will be revealed to them and they will be wanting in nothing. 
They become Brahman. Now we are going to understand the inner 
significance of the undernoted tattvas "for the purpose of realising 
the fundamental truth. 

Amritattva Prapti (The attainment of immortality) 

When the individual realises that be ii§ Marita, he attains 
liberation. THe great sage Dirghatama said, "Those who reatfie tM 
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vedic tattva (truth), they attain amritattva”. (Ya ittadviduste 
amrittvamanasuh—Ilk. Samhita, 1.6.23 ; Atharvaveda Samhita, 
9.10.12 Aitareya Brahman, 3 12.6 ; Kausitaki Brahman, 14.8). One 
who knows Him, he dwells in Him permanently", (Ya ittadviduste 
ime samasate—Bk. Sam, 1.64.39 ; Atba. Sara, 9.10.18 ; Taittiriya. 
Bra., 3.10.9.14), i.e. he never comes back again to the world of 
sufferings. According to the sage Dirghatama, it is through the 
knowledge of the self an individual rests in the Absolute (Brahman). 
Once an individual enters into the Brahman, he never comes here 
in this world of birtli and death. As the Brahman is amrta. so the 
attainment of the Brahman is the attainmont of amrtattva. The 
sages knowing Him conquer the fear of deaie, i.e. they attain 
amritattva. (Tameva vidyan na vibhaya- mrtyoh—Atha. Sam., 10.8.44 ; 
Brahmasamsthoamritattvaineti—Chandogyopanisad, 2.23.1) Maharsi 
Pippalada spoke to his disciples, "0 children ! know that knowable 
Purusa, death will not be able to cause pain to you, i.e. knowing Him 
you will get rid of death, you will attain amritattva'’. (Tv.am vedyarn 
purusam veda yatha raa vo rnrityuh parivyatha iti. Prasna Opanisad, 
6.6.). The great sage Yajnavalky said. "In whom all individuals and 
the akasa rest, I think that Self to be the amrita—Brahman, and 
knowing Him I become Amrita. (Yasmin pancapancajana akasasca 
pratisthitah, tameva manya atmdnam vidvan brahmamritoamritaiu-Sata. 
Bra, (Madhandin Sakha, 14.7.2.19; Brhad. Pua. 4.4.17). It has also 
been found in many other places of the Vedas and Upanisade that the 
attainment of amrtattva is called moksa or liberation. 

Brahmabhavan (To become Brahman) 

The individual soul becomes unified with the ultimate Brahman 
by ardently worshiping the first born eternal Self, realising all the 
bhutas, all the worlds and all the directions as but manifestation of 
the Brahman. (Paritya bhutani parity a lokan paritya. sarvah pradigo 
disa^ca. Upasthaya prathamajamritasyatinanatmanamabhismviveBa- 
Vajasaneya Samhita Madhandin Sakha) 32.11 ; Ivaiiva Sam. 4.5.3.8 ; 
Taittiriya Aranyaka, 10.1.16. He perceives as but the expansion of 
the Brahman—the interval between heaven and earth, the worlds, 
the different quarters and immediately realises Him, becomes Himself 
and really continues to be Himself. (Pari dyavaprtbivlsadya itv& 
parilokap paridi&h parisvah, Htasya fcantum vitalam vieftya tadapaSyat 
tadabhavattadlAfiit— Vaja. Sam (Madhan. &4kha) 32 12. Kafiva Sam 
4.5.S.9.; Taitti. Aran. 10.1.17) The self boro said, "The individual 
sees Him, becomes He and perceives that’ he was all along actually 
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He.” So it is clear that an individual becomes the Brahman not 
only after he perceives himself to be so, but also he had all along 
been the Brahman even before his realisation. References to the 

Vedic literature of this kind may also be multiplied. One who knows 

in this way, gets the Brahmau and becomes the Brahman. (Brah- 
maiva san brahmapyeti ya e\,nn veda Taitti- Aran. 2 2. , Brhad. 
Upa. 4.4.6). This great bhiila is called tat. One who knows this 
truth of Him, verily he becomes the Brahman. (Tadeti va etaeya 
mahalo bhutasya narna bhavaii yo asyaitadeva nama veda bralmiabba- 
yati brahinabhavati. Aita. Amu. fi.3.3.). The Brahman is certainly 
one who scares fear. One who knows Him in this light becomes 
without fail the Brahman, the fearless. (Abby.un vai bralirnabhayrp 
hi vai brahmabhavati ya evan.i veda-SaUpatba Brahman (Madhachn- 
4akha) 14.7.2.8: Sarnkhyayana Aran. 13.2). One who knows the 
real nature of the Brahman, become the soul of the Brahman or the 
Brahman Himself. (Tasjaivfitmii padavit-Taitti. Bra. 3. 12. 9.8 ; 
Sa yo ha vai tat partial brahmaveda brahmaiva bhavati— Mundaka. 
U]>a" 3.2.9). Tlie Brahman himself is the soul of all bnutas. 
q 0 SOT ne say that the wme becomes the soul of all bhutas tor 
instance the K* Yajfiavalkya told long danaka. “One who observes 
peace, ttli domination, renunciation, foibearance and devotion 
perceives this at man in his own soul, gets cvcrytlung as his self and 
becomes the soul of everything. .'Tasmi.dev.vn vicchanto danta 
uparata-titiksuh sradhavitto bhutva atm.iiiyuvulruauum enain pasyati 
sarvoasyatma bhavati sarvoa,yiUma bhavati. Satapatha Bra 
(Madbandinsakha) 14.7.28). It is said m the Samkhayanaranyaka that 
the soul that has realised the Brahman leaving behind all merits and 
demerits, appears before the Brahman through devay&M. (Sa esa 
visukrto viduskrto brahmavidvan brahmnivabhipreti. Saih. Aran. 3.4^ ; 
Kausitaki Upa. 1.6). Then all those faculties as fragrance of the 
Brahman (Bral.mrtgandiia), the sweetness of the Brahman 
(Brahmarasa), and the energy of the Brahman (Brabmateja) pervade 
in him and he thus absolutey identifies (himself with Him PravuSati). 
When enquiry is made by the Brahman about his identity, he replies 
that lm is the very essence of all the bhutas in the creation. “I am 
just what you yourself are” (Yastvarasi sohamasmi- (Ibid. 3. 
Kaueitaki Upa. 1 . 6 ) Renee it is obvious that according to * he 841 
Aranyaka one that has realised the Brahman becomes the Brahman 
itself- The Jaiminiyabrahruana narrates a story to the same 6 ec ' 
f Whatever you arc, l am, whatever I am, yon are (Yastvamasi 
K'-sihamasmi, yolmmasnu sa tvamad (Ibid, Upft. 1.18,5), Praj&p©^ g*® 8 6 
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him. As a result he receives the sukritarasa which is the essence of 
all pious deeds. All these lead us to conclude that the ultimate result 
of all pious deeds is the unification with the Prajapati or Brahman. 

Sarvauhavan (To become all). 

The Brahman is all-pervading. So one who realises the Brah¬ 
man is capable of pervading all. (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1.4.9). 
This may be illustrated by a few instances. The sage Vamadeva 
realised the state of this oinmi pervasiveness. The ‘26th Sukta- of the 
4th Mandala of the Rg Veda relates his realisation. This Sukta 
is usually known as the Vamadeva-siikta This proves that the 
Brahmajna becomes all pervasive. “I become Manu. It is 1 who 
is the sun. 1 am the sage Kaksivan, son of Rsi Dlrghatama, 

1 pleased the sage” Khutsa, son of Arjnni. I am poet U^ana. O 
people behold me who am all”. (Rg Veda, 4.26 ]). The Satapatha,- 
brahmana also refers to Vamadeva in this state of all-bt-eoming. 
(Ibid. Mudhandinsakhii, 14.4 2.22 ; Brhad-. Upa. 1.4.10). It runs as : 
“Vamadeva realised that he was the Brahman (ahum brahmiismi). 
As a result he beearnc all (sarvani abbavat.). The Sutapaihabrali- 
rnana also relates, “An individual who kbows that he is flu Brahman 
hicon.es all these (Ya evani vedaham hiahmasiniti. sa idain sarvain 
bbavati (Ibid and Brhad. Upa. 1.4.10). A Rk of Yfunaueva has its 
reference in the Aitareya Aranyaka. (Rk Sam. 4.27.1 ; Aita. Aran. 

2 5.1). The Royal sage Trasadasyu, son of Purukntsa realised the 
state of all becoming. The 42nd Sukta in the 4th Mandala of the Rg 
Veda relates how he elaborates this state. ‘T am the king of all 
these universe. My realm is twofold, I am Yanina. All immortals 
(gods) belong to me. They offer sacrifices to me. I am king of the 
human sect also. I am lord over all” (I,\g Veda, 4, 4*2. 1). “I am 
king Vanina. Por rue it is that the gods hold their respective capa¬ 
cities.” (Rg Veda, 4,42.2) Yak, the enlightened lady, daughter, of 
the great sage Ambhrn realised the state of all-becoming. Her 
realisation is described in the 125th Sukta of the 10th Mandala of the 
Rg. Veda and 30th Sukta of the 4th Kandikfi of the Atharv&veda. 
“I move in the forms of the Rndras and the Vasiis and a? the Adityivs 
and the Visvadevas. I hold in me both Mit-ra and Vanina and Indra, 
and the Aeins”. (Ahatn rudrebhih vasubhiscaramyaham adityairuta- 
vj^vadevaih. A harp mitravarunobha vibharm-aham indragni a barn 
o4vinobha, (Ibid, and Atharvaveda). The other mantras in this Sukta 
are also of the same character. Besides these illustrations, the Sruti 
relates the glory of the state of all-becoming in many other p lace 
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“An individual who beholds himself in all the bhutas and all the 
bhutas m himself, is rid of all doubts'' (Yaslu sarvani bhutani 
atmanyevanupasyati, sarvabhutesu catmanam tato na vicikitsati. 
(Vajasaneya Samhita, Madbandingakba, 40 6). The Kanva Samhita 
reads ‘vijugupsate’ in place of vicikitsati’. (Ibid. 5.10.1.6 and Isa. 
Upa. 6). This means the individual who has realised the state 
of all-pervasiveness does not look down upon any body. As he feels 
hnnself everywhere and sees nothing without himself, is free from all 
doubts. As everything is manifestation of himself and is, therefore, 
his own, he desires nothing. The sage Sanatkumara says, “The all- 
perceiving never sees any reality in death, disease and misery. That 
enlightened person sees everything as the Brahman and thus gets every¬ 
thing in everyway’’. (Na pasyo-mrtyum pasyati na rogam nota 
dukhatam. Sarvaru ha pasyah pasyati sarvamapnoti sarvasah). He 
becomes unified as one with the Brahman and is transformed in the 
time of recreation into “three, five, seven and nine and again into 
eleven, one hundred eleven and one thousand twenty’’. (Sa ekadha 
bhavati fcridha bhavati, pancadha bhavati saptadha navadha caiva 
punascaikada&ih smrtah ; ^ataiica dasacaikafoa sahasrani ca virpsatih. 
(Chan. Upa. 7.26.2). The great sage Yajnavalkya says, “The 
individual who has felt and realised the soul introduced into this body 
which is full of miseries and doubts, is the creator of all, all the 
worlds belong to him and he is all th|e 'worlds” (Satapatha Brah. 
Madhandin&ikha 14.7.2.17 ; Brhad. Upa. 4.4.13). 

Sabvatitabhavan ( To Transcend all). 

An individual becomes the Brahman through the knowledge 
of the Brahman. The Brahman is all-per-vasive. So an individual 
becomes all through the knowledge of all-pervasive-Brahman. 
Whereas in that sense the Brahman is dualistic (i.e. with 
Svagata difference although bereft of Svajatiya and Vijatiya 
differences). Aeharyya Samkara has termed this self realisation 
m the Brahman as dualistic self-realisation. According to him, the 
enlightened who has attained this dualitic self-realisation associated 
with action (Karma), secures after abnegation of the material form the 
identification with the universe or in other words, attain Hiranya- 
garbhatva /Brhad Upa. 3.2. 13 Sarnkar-Bhasya). Sarnkara says 
that the ultimate development of all meritorious deeds* is but the 
Attainment of this dualistic self-realisation, (dvaitaikatvatmadarsana- 
|||4. 3.4. Samhara-Bbasya). According to the Sruti death becomes 
big eon] and lie becomes one of the immortals (Mftyurasyatma 
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bhavatyetasam devatanimeko bh&vati-—Brhad Upa. 1.2,7). So identic 
fication with Him or becoming Hiranyagarbha or Prajapati ie, in the 
words of Samkara, dualistic self-realisation (Ibid. 3.3.1 Sanpkara 
-Bliasya) It may be as well called Saprapafica-brahmabhavan or 
becoming the Brahman with qualifications. One may also attaiD the 
absolute unification with the transcendental or unqualified Brahman. 
Sage Narayana and sage Visvakarma attained this state. The Satapa- 
thabrahmaua says, ‘He transcended all the bhutas and became all 
(atyatisthat sarvani bhutanidam sarvam abhavat-Satapatha-Brahmana 
(Madliandinsakha), 10.7.1.14 and 13.6.1.1) Icharyya Yaska says, 
‘Visvakarma, son of Bhuvana offered all the bhutas in the Sarvame- 
dha sacrifice and finally he offered himself “Thus he gave up all the 
material bondage and attained a stage which may be termed as all- 
transcendental or unqualified state. Visvakarma was the seer (com¬ 
poser) of the 81st and 82nd Suktas of the 10th Mandala of the $3 
Veda. Some other Suktas also quote these incantations. Yaska finds 
the description of Sarvamedha given by Visvakarma in those Suktas. 
After a description of the state of all becoming the Vajasaneya 
Samhita state*, ‘How can grief or attachment take over the 
individual who hay realised the truth of unification and has known 
that all the bhutas are but self itself ?” “Yasmin sarvani bhutanyat- 
maivabhufdvijanatah tatra komohah kah roka ekatvamanupasyatah- 
Vaja*ancya-Sanihita (Madbandinsakhii) 40.7. ; Kanva Saiiihita 
4 10.3.7 and Isa-Upanisad, 7). The use of the word ‘unification’ 
signifies that the dualistic sense of any sort is not present here 
It appears that the Sruti means to place the all-becoming state as 
prior to the transcendental state. Yajfiavalky, the great sage also 
says that at this state of liberation dualistic sense does not prevail 
(na pietya sarajnastlti (Brhad. Upa. 2.4.12 ; 4.5.13). 

Brahmasamyabhavan (Identity with the Brahman) 

• 

In some places of the Sruti it has been stated that an individual 
when enlightened with the knowledge of the Brahman, becomes 
identified with the Brahman When an individual sees the Bradman 
who is the source of all and the creator of the universe, he 
discards all his merits and demirts, becomes formless (niranjaca) and 
attains the gtate of supraidentity. (Yada. pa4yah-pa4yate ruk§ma 
varnarp kartarami4ain purusam brahmayonim, tadavidvan punyapape 
vidbuya niranjanaii paramam Bfimyamupaiti-Mundaka. Upa. 31.3). 
In the two mantras immediately preceding this mantra the word 
‘samftna’ - has been used in the sense of 'one*. The Rg. Veda 
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also frequently uses ‘samana’ in the Bame sense. So ‘samya’ means 
identification. The Mundaka Upanisad subsquently states categorically 
that an individual emancipated attains the state of identity with the 
Brahman. The adjunct ‘Pararna’ signifies that the identity is absolute 
identify. In other words, the individual does not retain any sort of 
difference from the Brahman at this state The subsequent illustration4 
of the Sruti through the-metaphor of the river flowing into the sea ex¬ 
plains that at this stage the individual retains no difference from 
the Brahman, he emerges into the Brahman absolutely. Patanjali in 
his Mababh.Isya explains ‘mahodeva* as the Brahman, so he obviously 
is of opinion that the individual becomes identified with the Brahman 
at the state of liberation (mahodevo martyan avivesa--Itg. Yeda). 

Yyaktiiv.vi.opa (Freedom from Individuation) 

In l tie Upanisads it is stated in some places that one who has 
attained liberation loses one’s individuation. As for instance, the 
great sage Yiijnavalkya says that an individual’s individuation arises 
out of his association with five-fold bhutas. As soon as the individual 
is enlightened, his individuation ceases as his association with all 
material forms is permanently cut off. (Brahdaranyaka Upanisad, 
2.4.12: 4.5.1 B). Elsewhere Yama says to Naciketas, “As a drop 
of pure water when mixed up with some other quantity of pure water 
absolutely Joses its own separate existence, i.e. the two become 
the same, 0, Gautama! the soul of the enlightened also is 
absolutely mingled with the Brahman, i.e.. the two become one 
and the same. (Yathodakam suddhesuddhamasiktam tadrgeva bhavati, 
evam mune vijanata-atma bhavati gautama (Katha—Upanisad, 2.1 15). 
The metaphors of the river and the sea occur in other instances 
as well. As rivers flow into the sea and give up their individual 
names and forms, so also the individual when enlightened is freed from 
his name and form and merges into the ultimate Divine Self. (Yatha 
nadyah syandamanah.samudre astarn gacchanti namarupe vihaya tatha 
vidvan namarupadvimuklah paratparam purusam upaiti divyan— 
Mundakopanisad, 3. 28). The Sruli also relates, “Just as the rivers 
lose themselves into the sea forgetting their names and forms and 
are known in the name of the sea itself, so also the sixteen 
digits of the wise (devoted to the Ultimate Being) vanish along with 
Bds name and form, and he is called in the name of the Ultimate 
Bralmum (Pra&iopanisad, 6.5). He becomes akala or full, free froih 
'ihe sense of divisibility and amria, i.e. immortal (Thaittiriya 
‘ 1,3.6). '■ ’ • - 
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SVARUPARAPTI (TO GET BACK ONE’S OWN CHARACTER) 

Thus it is shown that at the state of liberation the individual 
ceases to possess the knowledge of the particulars as derived through 
the sensee and the sense of individuation. Hence the Vedie philo¬ 
sophers have termed ‘Mukti’ as ‘nirvana’. But for that the individual 
does not cease to exist or he does not vanish into void. In 
other words, the Vedie philosophers differ in the their opinion with 
the nairatmyavadins or sunyavadins (Buddhists) in this point. Accord¬ 
ing to the Upanisads the individual when liberated becomes the 
Brahman. The knowlodge of the particulars derived from the senses 
vanishes due to the individual’s attainment of the nature of the 
Brahman. For this the subsequent Vedie philosophers have described 
‘mukti’ as ‘nirvana’ into the Brahman. They have at times taken 
up the term nirvana for the sake of brevity to mean mukti. However, 
it may finally be established that according to the Sruti, mukti does 
not annihilate an individual. On the other hand, it is enhanced or en¬ 
larged ; the minutest atoms become the great Brahman. The Sandilay 
Upanisad states that it is only the Brahman, the Ultimate Truth that 
uses to enlarge or mign'fy the individual, and one by one the entire 
universe and hence it is called as the Ultimate or Supreme Brahman. 
But it should not be assumed that the individual becomes the Brahman 
only after liberation and was* not so before that. According to the 
Sruti the individual is certainly the Brahman even before the libera¬ 
tion, even when he is in bondage. For the Brahman himself assumes 
the role of the individual and for that takes up the bondage. So the 
indiuidual when emancipated gets to his own original character, 
becomes the Brahman, the Supreme Being (Uttama Purusa). For 
the Sruti says, “This liberated soul gets up from this body, attains 
the supreme effulgence and is manifested in its own character. This 
is soul, the immortal, the fearless and the Brahman’’ (atba ya* 
esa samprasadoasmacchrtrat samutthaya param •jyotirupasampadya 
svena rupe-nabinispadyate esa atmeti hovacaitadainrtamabhayametad 
brahmeti-Chan. Upanisad, 8.3.4). Acharyya Samkara in his Vedanta 
Bhasya also corroborates to this (sena rupenabhinispadyate- Chan. 
Upanisad, 8.12.3 Sarukara Bhasya). The sige Badarayana concludes 
that ‘the individual is manifested in his own character’ means that 

he becomes the Brahman Himself (Sampady&virbhauah svenasavdat- 

# 

Brahmasutra, 4 4.1). 
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Thb kinds of Liberation (Mukti) 

The Upanisads speak of two kiads of liberation (mukti), Jfvan- 
.-.ukti and Videhamukti. The gist of the Upanisadic declaration 
about the two kinds of mukti is this : an individual can attain 
liberation either in his life time or at the fall of his physical body. 
(Tamevarn vidvau-amrtaiha bhavati-TaifctirJya Arany&ka, 3.12.17; 
3.13.2). During the life time an individual can realise his true 
nature and that makes him free from the clutches of ignorance 
or wrong notion. This freedom during the life time is known as 
Jlvanmukti and when an individual gives up his body while in that 
Jivanmukta state, be achieves videhamukti. (etad yo veda nihitam 
guhayam so avidyagranthim vikiratiha somya-Mundakopanisad, 1.2.10. 
The fundamental fact, however is that if an individual is freed from 
all desires (vasaoa) and if he realies the truth of his self, it is no 
matter whether he is in physical form or without it, ho is said to be 
liberated. In whatever condition he may be found after realisation, 
he will be always a rnukta-purusa. (yada serve praraucyante kama 
yo-asya hrdisthitah, atha martyoamrto bhavatiatra brahma sama&iute) 
Satapathabrahmana (Madhandinsaktia), 14.7.2.9; Brhad. Upanisad, 
4.4,7 ; Ka-thopanisad, 6.15). 

Acrryya Samkara in bis Bhasya on the Brahmasutra says, “The 
individual though possessing the ey«, ear, and the mind, does 
not feel their existence when he realises the nature of his own 
self. “This state is called the state of liberation during life time 
(Jivanmuktavastha). When a jivanmukta passes away, he attains 
absolute release from the physical form. This is called videha- 
muktavastha. 



AFFINITIES OF NABIN SEN WITH BYRON, 

ROUSSEAU AND HUGO 

* 

Dr. Miss Indira Sarkar 

Madhusudan Dutt, Hem Banerji, Nabin Sen, Biharilal Chakra- 
varfcy, Babindranath Tagore and Dwijendralal Boy were profoundly 
influenced by Byron each in his own way. Byronic fervour, 
enthusiasm and wildness were the common spiritual heritage of 
all romanticists in Bengal as it was in France, Germany and 
Italy. But Bengali poets do not appear to have addressed any 
verse to this great Napoleon of world-thought. 

In Ebar (This Time) of Avahasha-ranjini, Vol. II (1877), Nabin Sen 
has made a slight reference to Byron. He says that Vidyapati and 
Chandidas, both lyrical poets of medieval Bengal, famous in Yaishnava 
tradition "float away in the waves of Byron” (Byronic tarangete 
bliasiya beray). The lyrical flow of Byron’s verses are described as a 
powerful literary force in Bengal. 

In L’Homme (Man), one of the poems m the Premieres Medita¬ 
tions (First Meditations—3822), Lamartine (1790-1869) addresses Byron 
as king of immortal song. Byfon has functioned as the poet of 
savage harmony in his estimation. According to Byron, man is 
doomed to his place by God and it is the destiny of man to glorify his 
own servility to God. This Byronic view of man is too pessimistic for 
Lamartine, who wants his hero to shed light instead of datkness. 

There is a poem entitled Lcttre, a Lamartine (Letter to 
Lamartine—1837) in which Musset (1810-57) has made some referen¬ 
ces to Byron. "Do you remember the time when you wrote verses to 
Byron in 1819, the prince of the proscribed?” Musset asks Lamar¬ 
tine. "You weie then young”, says he, "our dt-ar glory. You did 
not know him then. Which eagle carried you to this god? Laura, 
Manfred and Corsaire . raised you from the ground and you were carried 
to him by his sorrow. You considered him to be your friend, although 
you regarded him as great.” 

Musset, says* (hat the savage concerts of Byron were being 
heard by Europe trembling. Melancholy’s grand devotee be was 
tired of envy and satiated with human grandeur. 

Byronic sadness may be taken to be the general atmosphere 

Nabin Sen’s two volumes of lyrics entitled Avakasha-ranjini 
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(Leisure-Entertainer, 187J, 1877). The anguish and grief of Lamar¬ 
tine and Musset as lovers are the same as those of Nabin Sen. His 
Sakher Golap (Rose of Fancy, 1877} is a picture of past happiness is 
the background of present misery. 

He laments : 

“This flower was the root of my life, 

Cool water of union, 

I used to four, 

And my mind danced iu the breeze of breath. 

With joy in the sway of love, 

And seated in soft blossoms, 

I drank nectar happy without end. 

How has that flower of mine become rootless now?’’ 

Because of his flow and imagination, Sen is more like Shelley 
and Musset than like Lamartine, who, however, is natural and 
spontaneous as all the three. It is interesting to note that the 
memory of happiness is an important item in Sen as in Lamartine and 
Musset. 

In Nabin Sen love is like the sea. The surgings of the one are 
as inexplicable as those of the other, says he, in “Kena bhalabashi ?” 
(Why do I love?—1877). These are his questionings : 

“What to reply ? Why do I*love? 

Today like the sea 
Is alas my love. 

Why has the sea swollen, this vast water? 

Who will say? Who can say why T love?’’ 

The questions about the nature of love are asked by the poet, but 
there is no answer to be found. Again lie says: 

“Endless, bottomless is the sea ! Sinking into water, 

How can I tell you, pray, 

From'where has flown, 

The little crystal stream which ends, 

Today, dearest, in this ocean of love?” 

The source of love, too is likewise inexplicable. 

Love is also like a tree whose roots cannot be seen. He writes: 

f' 

“The tree’s shade holds in monopoly my heart. 

How can I pierce my soul, beloved, 

. And exhibit the spot where the seed lies? 

Why do I love, alas? How to explain?” 
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Sen calls up quite distinct and expressive images in order to 
describe the indistinct and vague feelings associated with Jove. There 
is no end to his questions about the cause of love. His eagerness to 
find an answer is emotionally profound. And like the first cause of 
the universe, the first cause of love also remains a mystery. He is 
not analysing love in the manner of the psychologist or the 
metaphysician. The questionings aud imageries flow in rapid 
succession as the reactions of a soul head over heels in love. The 
wealth of analogies reminds one of Lamartine’s description of moonlight 
in Le Soir or Shelley’s Sky-lark. 

Love is then compared to forest-fire which works havoc with its 
wildness. The night is cited as witness, in the following way:— 

‘ Why do I love? 0 night decked with the moon, 

You saw how for the first time, 

This heart, a simple forest, 

Was gladly sparkling in the beauty’s rays, 

And how wild fire entered the llower-grove.” 

The poet is precise enough to indicate that beauty’s rays set fire 
to the soul. The moonlit night has seen that beauty. The poet 
says to the night:— 

“You have seen that hair-dress, 

The crowned hair’-fojrm was 
An image of love’s self, 

Hanging to heels the long tresses of hair, 

You have seen it, then say, why do I love?” 

In these lines we have somthing of the aensuousness of Elizabethan 
poets or the French sonneteers of the Renaissance e.g., Ronsard. 

The physical beauty is not the sole stimulant of love. Nabin 
Sen finds inspiration in the glance of the eye which obviously .is more 
than mere 6ense. He asks the night again : 

“On this heart, 0 moon, awake or asleep, 

The glance that charmed the soul 
Conferred ambrosia, 

0, it was a spark of coolness and kindness. 

Why I love, night, have you understood it all ?” 

The poet then changes the form of question. Instead of trying 
to understand the why, whence or what of love, he enquires if the 
gloved herself ever asked this question, JJe says 
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“Life, youth, hope, fame, wealth and honour, 

Ali these 1 spurned like grass, 

And mad as it were 

I approached her, alas, to know her mind, 

Did she ever question why I love her?” 

Love is madness itself in Nabin Sen's experience. No question 
about the reason for it can arise, even in the beloved’s mind, so he 
believes. A madness of this sort is suggested by Musset in his 
Leilrc a'Lamartine* (Letter to Lamartine) while complaining against 
the desertion by his lady-love. The melancholy of Sen is more or 
less of the same nature as that of Musset. 

The intensity and wildness of love are portrayed in the following 
verse :— 

“You are my letter, my picture, my all ! 

In every syllable, 

In every line drawn, 

How much have I asked and oh, how much have I cried! 
Why do I love, alas, why don’t you say?” 

The undefinable and mystical nature of love is harped upon in 
a new language while closing the poem. This gives rise to another 
question :— 

“Why I love, beloved, how qin’I tell? 

Where am I, where are thou? 

This desert in-between, 

A heartless world,—so how can s’t thou hear well, 

What can be answered but from heart to heart? 


The last question is, however, not negative in import. It carr¬ 
ies a positive answer. 

In N^bin Sen there is no moralising restraint of the French 
classic movement. Nor does he practise the artistic restraint of 
symbolists like that of Verlaine. Like all romanticists lie is expres¬ 
siveness itscif,—abandon, copiousness, plenitude and his love is the 
well of Byronic melancholy and sad souvenirs. He might cry like 
Browning and bay: “How sad and bad and mad it was! But it 
was so sweet,” He is not attacked with the soul-eftinguishing 
despondency of Musset, although there is some temperamental affinity 
between the two. Sen did not have the experience of Musset who 

that his only beloved was turned into a living tomb as we find 
in Soup&nif (1841). He is not all “sobs and tears”. The W&lttchmer» 
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(World-grief) of Goethe’s Werther, which generated streams of 
sentimentality in English and French Literature did not affect Sen 
profoundly. 

There are, however, milder forms of Wertherism. And Sen’s 
melancholy furnishes us with several expressions as in Chattagramer 
Saubhagya (The Good Luck of Chittagong—1371). While exulting 
over the success of local intellectuals, Sen is pessimistic and paints 
the other side of the shield. He says : — 

“Don’t overlook to survey once this time, 

How miserable is the motherland’s state.” 

Some of the miseries are exhibited below :— 


“Just see over here hundreds of sisters, 

Pale without love, like dry golden creepers, 

Husbandless in penury shedding tears. 

Seeing their tears and hearing their despair, 

Whore heart is so stony that it will not break?” 

Another social misery is depicted as follows:— 

“Hundreds of newly born and tender babes, 

With stone-bound hearts, the widow-mothers poor, 
Renounce kindness, duty maternal love 
In public scandal’^ well, how merciless! 

And kill unfortunate‘infants with ease.” 

' Alcoholism is another social scourge to which Sen refers. Still 
another social evil referred to is the marriage of girls with unfit 
youths, on account of the prevalence of the dowry system. He 
mentions poverty also as a wild forest-fire which burns the hopes of 
mothers to ashes and prevents them from rearing the children in a 
decent manner. * 

We recall here Hugo’s poems like Melancholia (Melancholy) and* 
La Chouette . (The Screech-Owl) in which poverty, misery, vice, 
immorality, crime and so forth are exhibited in their naked features. 
The miseries of the poor widow and the sufferings of the orphan#* as 
described by the French romanticist in Choses Vues (Things Seen) 
are some of the constant themes in Nabin Sen’s lyrics. 

Social consciousness is indeed a conspicuons ingredient in Sen’s 
Avakasharanjini as in Hugo’s Comtemplations (Book 'III, Les Luttes 
ef les Rmes, 1854) 

In the midst of Byronic pessimism and despair such as inspires 
an attempt at suicide his pitrihin juvak (fatherless youth, 1871) suddenly 
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realises that both happiness and misery like “dreams of the night," 
“When was happiness eternal? When misery?" he asks and 
observes : 

“There was dark night a minute ago, 

And now already the earth is laughing bright. 

Why (hen like a coward shall 1 forsake life, 

And sacrifice all pity, work and worth? 

So his final decision is as follows :— 

' “Why fear? Gone is happiness! 

Put back it will come. 

Why anxiety? Grief rules, 

But it will not remain. 

Is there no arm of patience in heart’s store? 

Alone will I fight and not give up war. 

Shall see wbat cruel fortune can achieve, 

Fastening my mind’s resolution to hard rock, 

And going home with solemn vow and firm— 

Accomplish life’s goal or let the body fall 1" 

Creative energism thus looms large in the milieu of Nabin b Sen 
melancholy. 

Sen is an admirer of unconventional life. In Avakasha, ranjini, 
Yol. II (1877) there is a poem entitled Jumiya-Jivan (The Life the 
Jumiyas). He describes this primitive Nag-tribe—of the Indo- 
Burmese sematic type—in all its natural hill-surroundings and with its 
simple arts and crafts. And he is happy that: 

“Before their eyes the light of knowledge pure, 

Has not raised bad ambition’s mirage high." 

He asks :— 

“Who would want civilisation 
If to be uncivilised is such a joy?" 

And therefore :— 

“I wish I could with this Jumiya folk 
Exchange entire, my Bengali life and thought." 

This swarga-sukh (happiness of heaven) in th£ Jumiya “state 
of natute" is a chip from Bousseau. 

In Canto V entitled “In the Temple of Rangawati" of Bangamati 
(0oloured-Eart!j“1880), the heroine, Kusumika is an embodiment at 
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Rousseau’s state of nature. She Bays : 

“What shall I do with wealth? The forest is 
Nature’s endless store. See how many gems 
Grow, blossom and fall away in forest wild." 

And again :— 

“Man’s happiness alone depends on nature.” 

Nabin thus pays homage to Wordsworthiau “nature’s holy plan" 
and finds “reason to lament what man has made of man." Be it 
noted that the social atmosphere of Rangamati is primitive, tribal, 
Jumiya. 

The heterogeneous and disjointed experiences of Birendra, the 
hero of Nabin Sen’s Rangamati are comparable to those of Goethe's 
Wilhelm Meister. Birendra, however, is not a playwright like the 
German hero but a Bengali patriot. Bub the sorrows of Birendra 
are the sorrows of Wert her. Only, they are not as misanthropic and 
pessimistic as those of the European prototype of world-melancholy. 
In any case, the Rousseauism of Nabin is quite manifest in hia 
creation. Birendra may be said to have been educated in accordance 
with the pedagogic theory of Emile (1762). 

In a sense, the entire Avakasha-ranjini is Rousseausque in its 
exhibition of the diveise aspects and moods of nature. Then is 
hardly a piece among these 65 poems,—mostly a relatively large size,— 
in which mountains or rivers, sea or waves, moon or darkness of the 
night, clouds or forests do not play a conspicuous part. Neither in 
Avakasha-ranjini nor in Rangamati does Nabin Sen treat nature as 
the mere background for man but has interest in it as an independent 
entity. His trees and rivers are detailed, objective, precise, as in 
Vidyapati, Chnndidas and other Vaishoava poets. He is rather 
different from Shelley or Tagore who as a rule humanises -or spiri¬ 
tualises nature. The words, phrases, lines or. stanzas that he has 
devoted to nature are meant to bring out its features in and for them¬ 
selves. Lamartine’s Lac (Lake), Isolement (Isolation), Sotr 
(Evening), Hymnc du Matin (Morning Hymn) and many nature- 
poems of Hugo, c.t y., in the book entitled 'Ame en Fleur (Soul in 
Bloom) of hia Contemplations possess the same objectivity and inde¬ 
pendence as the works of Sen 

Nabin is a poet of fresh air and open atmosphere. The world in 
which he. loves, moves and has his being is incomplete without rivers, 
forests, sea, clouds, moon and stars. And yet practically the whole 
4—20J6P-XI 
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of Avakasha-ranjini and Rangamati deal with man, his passions and 
sentiments to a considerable extent. There is no attempt at mysti¬ 
cism in his imagination at all. His subjectivity does not go beyond 
a mild personification ot clouds or waves. He avoids imparting a 
soul to nature except what can be suggested automatically by the 
intensity of emotions and expressiveness of imageries As nature- 
poetry, Avakasha-ranjini is plentiful and profuse as well as sincere 
and soulful. But it is thoroughly positive and realistic. 

Some other pieces of Avakaaha-r&njini may also be analysed here. 
Arya-d&rshana (The Philosophy of the Ary as) is a poem which 
exhibits Nabjn Sen’s regret and ;re at India’s modern and contem¬ 
porary miseries. He recalls with grief that the country which is at 
present the land of cowardice, famine, beggars, slavery and tears was 
once upon a time the land of heroes, whose “prowess was forest-fire 
as it were,’’ the land of plenty, prosperity and joy. The sufferings 
of Bengal and the Bengali people are described in Ananta Dukkha 
(Eternal Grief). The d^ath of Dinabandhu G830-73) is utilised in 
this poem as an occasion for offering encomium to him as the friend 
of the peasants of Bengal, Orissa, and Bihar as well as the Kachharis 
and Kukis of Assam. 

His Ke Tumi? (Who Are You?) is an intensely pathetic and 
yet equally artistic pen-picture of the Bengali widow in his spiritual 
solitude. 

The defects and short-comings of Bengali character have been 
exhibited in Avakasha-ranjini in many contexts. These together 
with exhortations and manifests to Young Bengal, constitute a per¬ 
petual eitmotif , so to say, of Nabin’s creative emotions. He con¬ 
demns the absence of free-love or of self-choice by men and women 
as he condemns disunity and many other evils of Bengali society. 
And yet nobody has consecrated nobler verses to Bengali women than 
he, for instance, in Ek Din (One Day). His dukkhi bangabashider 
ramani-i-mani (Sad Bengali Woman is a Gem) has been the sweetener 
of life to legion of clerks and lower middle-class people. This reminds 
us of Hem Banerji’s banga-naii pushpa vina madhu kotha kusume 
(Where is honey in flowers outside of Bengali women who ate like 
flowers?) «■ 

Nabin Sen is the poet not only of Bengal’s shame and sorrow. 
He is the mouthpiece also of her joys and hopes. Ah interesting item 
' jgj Sen’s patriotic ideology is his enthusiam for Prance. The poem, 
^inhita S’uhrid ((hntemDted Friend) deals with the travels, activi- 
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ties and feelings of a Bengali “old boy” in Europe. One of Sen’s 
questions to his friend on his return from Europe was as follows 

“Tell me, O comrade, if you have seen there, 

Low-fallen in the last revolution, 

France of world-glory, the land of heroes brave? 

At Sedan, the tomb of French glory old, 

While standing in grief and with grief overwhelmed, 

Did you not shed at France’s destiny, 

With Bengali eyes a drop of warm tear?” 

Many of the stanzas in this poem as in others of Avakasha-rcmjini 
breathe fiery patriotism and furnish Young India with burning love 
of freedom. 

Amar Sangit (My Song) ia one of Sen’s patriotic manifestoes. 
From housetops he seemed to proclaim :— 

“With heaps of ashes is India filled today, 

Who would care, my song of heroes to hear? 

What is there in India that poets will sing, 

To pour ambrosia in ashes cold?” 

He would rather forsake this land of ashes and take his seat on 
the shores of the ocean or in the caves of the Himalayas. And from 
there he would sing bis songs . 

“On hearing those songs will the lifeless trees, 

Start dancing in groups with flourishing arms: 

Bocks will awake and masses of clouds roar, 

And forest-fires will burst into wild flames, 

And echoes will sing in furious shocks 
And the sea far-uff will respond in wrath,” 

* 0 

“And clouds will burst and lightnings flaming run,— 

Sharp arrows of fire piercing the sky : 

The ocean will go mad; and waves will move, 

Varan’s weapons all in hundreds fierce.” 

The poet’s social energism envisages that joy of war-activity in 
his romantic lyrics. Avakasha-ranfini is the poetry of disappointments 
failures, resignations, etc., in love. It is, likewise, the poetry of 
direct and intimate daily contacts with nature and personal relations 
with trees, rivers, clouds and waves. In and through all these there 
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emerges a third poetry in this volume. It is the poetry of freedom, 
nationalism, love of fatherland, woman's rights, war against social 
evils. We come back to it again as the peer of Hugo’s Contem- 
platinos H 85-1). 

Nabin Sen did not deal with the adi (prime) or shringara (erotio), 
rasa (sentiment, flavour or taste) alone. His lyrics gave expression to 
many other rasas as well. He is generally known as the poet of the 
Krishna-legends. In that capacity he was an exponent of the sympa¬ 
thetic and bhakti or devotional emotions with which Vaishnava 
poetry is associated. But it is interesting that exactly opposite rasas 
ei.g,, the terrible the violent (bhayankara), the devilish and the hideous 
(vibhatsa) sentiments have found strong expression in some of the 
poems of Avakashna-ranjini. His Shava-Sudhan (Meditating on the 
Corpse, 1877 is an embodiment of romanticism in its brutal, cruel, 
murderous and roguish aspects. It out-Hugoes Hugo in its auti- 
statusquo (anti-imperialist) fervour as prominent in Les Contempla¬ 
tions (1854). 

In Ultima Verba (1853) Hugo’s wrath against “this rascal” 
(Napoleon III) finds expression as follows :—“The priests cause 
honest men to tremble. Caesar reigns supported by priests and 
blessed by the Pope”. “I shall dale Sulla”, says he, “even if I am 
one of a hundred only. If there be just one to oppose him, I shall be 
that one”. , ’ 

The Bhayankara (terrifyiug and vibhatsa (hideous) emotions of 
Nabin Sen may be seen in the poem as reproduced below : — 

Shava-Sudhan (Meditating on the Corpse) 

“Is the fire out ? It is not extinguished, 

Who will extinguish it,—how can it be out? 

Seven hundred years it is burning like this, 

How many hundred years it will burn who knows? 
Wherever I turn,—this great fire is seen : 

Where is Ind?—endless crematorium ! 

Crematorium, crematorium, crematorium alone: 

The funeral pyre of Bavan, it is as large as Lanka 1 

If vou can’t put this fire out, then sit down? 

On the corpses of two hundred millions, 
l>rink the great wine of wild enthusiasm, 

And |dan the ways and means in fearless heart. 
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In deepest darkness of black fortnight’s end, 

Is Ind. enshrouded and speechless now, 

Crematorium’s tire rages fierce, 

And wind blows, cries and shouts of destruction. 

What to fear? Again to your heart’s content, 

Drink deep of enthusiam’s wine profound 
Then clapping your hands atid closing your eyes, 

Medidate on prime strength in hero's posture. 

Death-faced, garlanded with human skulls, 

With lusty licking-tongue and lips red in blood, 

Bise, 0 Mother, in crematorium, 

Thou, Crematorium’s denizen divine. 

In all houses and crematoriums, 

On the great Bishu day, So, that prime force,- 
Is dancing artfully dagger-armed, 

And devotees proclaim “No fear, no fear”. 

In the deep darkness of profound midnight, 

The terrible dances in olouds of smoke, 

Flame flows aloud from out of her third eye, 

Great Kali, ferocious figure, sky-clad. 

Children of Ind. dont you see the Mother, 

Dry at lapping tongue, dry at source of blood? 

Don’t you see she has stretched out her left hand, 

And without cease begs for blood fresh and hot? 

Has Ind. no devotee of virachar (hero’s mould) 

That would boldly out open his proper breast, 

Believe tlie Mother’s thirst and thus adore, 

Strength seated in her cremation ground? 

Nabin Sen, normally perhaps a Vaislinava, is here functioning as 
a Shakta or Tanirist, worshipper of Shakti (strength). The exponent 
of ahimsa (non-violence) has changed his role into that of violence 
such as finds apt comparison with that of Hugo in Contemplations. 

Hugo condems Napoieon IH as an upstart, in La Partie du Crime 
(The Part of drime, 1852), who has made a horrible mess of dead- 
bodies. He wants activities of virachara (hero’s pose). His mani¬ 
festo, then is worded thus:—“Countrymen, arise to arms, the day has 
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re-appeared. We, the assassinated are bandits. We want civil war6. 
He has compelled 89 to go backwards. Our will is war. You are for 
oppression, we are for liberty. Frenchmen, take the sword in one 
hand and the law in the other. We declare that sacrifice is all and 
suffering is nothing. We are ready to give our life when God gives 
the signal”. This is the ideology of Nabin Sen’s Shava-Sadhan. 

Evidently none of the vejses of Hugo against Napoleon III can 
vie with these bitter cries of Nabin Sen against the miseries of the 
regime envisaged by him. Sen's imageries are, of course, all taken 
from the old Sanskritic tradition. They might have furnished inspira¬ 
tion for some of the poems in Hugo’s Les Orientales (1839). 

This gives us an idea of the affinities of Nabin Sen with the Eng¬ 
lish and French poets of international repute like Byron, Kousseau 
and Hugo. 



THOMAS PAINE—AN OBSCURE 
INTERNATIONALIST 

Asokekumar Mustapi, M A. 

Hooghly Mohsin College 

Benjamin Franklin once said, “Where Liberty is, there is my 
country”. Thomas Paine’s creed was, “where is not liberty, there is 
mine.” There is almost a stoical ring about this cryptic remark. It, 
sums up the cosmopolitan spirit of our subject and his times. 
Throughout his life, Paine was a fearless skirmisher on the outposts of 
democracy. He came to be associated with three successive revolutions 
in England, America and France and thereby identified bimself with 
the feelings and sentiments of the peoples of these countries By birth 
Tom Paine was an Englishman, but he acquired the citizenships of 
both America and France—perhaps by the dictates of history. Thomas 
Paine did not really belong to any country in particular. The mighty 
sweep of his sympathies nobly transcended not only racial and national 
boundaries, but also barriers of colour. He was, iu spirit, a true 
citizen of the world, and humanity, at large, was bis kinsmen. For be 
himself said that “The world* is my country, to do good is my 
religion”. Writing about the role of the English imperialists in 
the American colonies, Paine observed, “she has made war like 
an Indian against the religion of humanity” 1 . Perhaps Paine 
was the first writer, we know of, to have coined such a phrase. Most 
of his writings are essentially humanitarian documents. All he 
said and did in his life time hears testimony to Ih-* fact that “he was a 
great soldier in the liberation war of humanity” 2 . The evil *of war, 
the evil of bad institutions and the penalties of poverty and superstition 
and injustice all over the world were made plain by him with a rare 
forthrightness and clarity. His ultimate loyalty was to suffering 
humauity and he had an unusual knack of making any spot of the 
world his home. He stood committed to the idea of enlarging our 
social units which are still dominantly national in character. 

To understand and appreciate Paine’s position as an inter¬ 
nationalist of some stature, we have to go a little into his 
personal background. In fact, the spirit behind the enlighten- 

1 American Cnus f8J, p. Foner'i edition of Peine’* Writings, vol. I, page 142 
1 A vtliatR Plamplsteer—Tbom*« .Paine, 11th April, 1987, AmritS Ba»^,Patrik* 
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rnent was broadly cosmopolitan, even though, the French rebels 
reduced it to an armed doctrine. Besides, the eighteenth century 
made immense intellectual advances to conceive of world history as 
a single evolutionary progress. Suliy long before Paine urged for 
a federation of Christian princes. Rousseau and William PeDn 
advocated the idea of a pacific federation, but that belong to 
the region of mere speculation without Paine’s emphasis on the 
democratic brotherhood of man. Paine had always in his mind 
the enlightened state of mankind and a faith in the perfection of 
the world through justice and reason. There he represented the 
typical eighteenth ceru'ury temper. But we should do well to 
remember that Paine was not a mere perfectionist : his ideas were 
imbued with a reme of realism. He observed actual conditions 
all around him at first hand and came to certain definite con¬ 
clusions. His own humanilarianisiii actually lay in his practical 
efforts to alleviate human suffering. He viewed the problem of 
sovereignty of rights in the context of the s(niggles of nations 
and classes. Turning to his personal background, we are con¬ 
vinced of the fact that history saddled him with a mission. 
Apart from the ideological background of the eighteenth century, bis 
quaker origins had very much to do with his international outlook. As 
a philosophical anarchist Paine belonged to no party, country or creed 
in particular. Suffering in personal life and direct encounter with in¬ 
justice turned his attention to the evils of war, superstition and heredi¬ 
tary institutions. As a student of Newton, he developed largely a 
scientific outlook towards social problems which enabled him to look 
beyond national frontiers. He was very much chastened by the politi¬ 
cal influences of Locke, Rousseau and Abbe Reynals. His early 
associations with ihe worthy causes of the excise men, African slaves, 
subjected women, and Africans and Indians in general only strengthened 
his belief in a rational variety of internationalism. This asso¬ 
ciation also enabled him to think and act freely without being 
governed by a sense of regional affinity. As a votary of natural 
rights, Paine developed a wide perspective. He had a sort of 
affinity with the stoics in the sense that to both “man is the 
measure of all things’. “As a rationalist of the enlightenment 
he found social deformity irrational, as a Quaker tfon-conformist he 
found it inhuman.’’ 3 Paine was an utilitarian who could not but 
make a plea, circumstanced as he was, for a well-established World' 
order. 

5 J|gK. CUrfc’a edition of Peine’* Writing*. Introduction XXXI, 
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His conception of man is indeed fundamental to his whole 
thought. The equality of man is based upon what he called ‘the 
unity of man’ in a spiritual sense, in the eyes of the creator. 
He did not think of human equality only in physical and economic 
terms. His cosmopolitanism had almost a religious content about it. 
Paine’s thinking reminds us of 1 he views of sophists like Aleedamus 
and Antiphon that “nature had made no slaves" and of the 
great Euripides who said that the law of nature is equality. In 
the experiences of his personal life. Paine nearly agreed with Seneca 
who bitterly wro'c “man, the sacred thing to* man. is slain in 
holiday sport”. Believing in this oon?eption of the freedom of the 
human spirit- and the essential equality of man. Paine seemed to 
provide a philosophical background of internationalism. It was 
apparent however that “in thinking of men Paine was frequently 
m the ‘realm of the r^al as opposed ro the phenomenal being".* 

To start with. Paine drew a demarcation between ‘man’ and 
his tool, namely,, government and society. In his opinion, man 
was the basis of society and government was necessary to restrain 
the weaknesses of men who were equal in the quasi-spiritual sense. 
Paine was frankly ‘not interested in the living state, but he was 
interested in the living man’. s Even though he tried to ^understand 
the metaphysical aspect i f man, he had no vague sympathy for 
man in the abstract and the practicality of his humanitarianism 
led him to add a sub-title to the ‘Rights of man’ (Vol. II)— 
‘combining principle and practice’ man, he believed, was naturally 
the friend of man if uncorrupted by civilisation. Paine himself once 
observed ‘hut since the individual reason receives his knowledge from 
God Himself at the creation...therefore wherever principle is con¬ 
cerned, ‘man . is everywhere the same, drawn towards his fellow- 
men'.* Far from being a pessimistic determine, Paine* had an 
unbounded faith in man. For he said that man has become * 
sufficiently enlightened to put up with social evil * which must ulti¬ 
mately yield to the “dictates of reason, interest and humanity"/ 
He clearly perceived that the practical need for humanitarianism 
was the consequence of civilisation itself. “He hoped that human 
suffering can really be mitigated by making people understand the 
principles of goo*d government"/ 


4 John Adams—Dissertation et\ Works III, Pages 462-3 quoted by R. G. Adams- 
pnlitic«l Ideas of the Revolution- 

8 R, Q. Adams—Political Ideas of the Revolution—Page 133. 

* Conway.—Writings of Paine, Vol. IT—Page 121. 

! Ibid. Page 459. 

* R. G. Adams-Political Ideas of the Revolution—Page 129. 
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It is necessary to consider what type of internationalist Paine 
actually was. We must make sure that Pain© was no class-conscious 
proletarian with a specific economic programme for the amelioration 
of human ills. In fact, Paine lived in times when the economic 
factors were just beginning to be recognised by social reformers. 
“The sense in which he was an internationalist is that he went from 
one country to another to spread and write about”* a few abstract 
ideas and to translate them within certain limitation into practice. 
He thought seriously in terms of emancipating people from ignorance 
and superstition. -A “Great Commoner of mankind” as his most 
sympathetic and uncritical biographer called him, he placed his 
services al the disposal of a country where rights were to be won 
and wrongs corrected. By temperament, he was revolted by human 
suffering ; his ultimate allegiance was therefore to the suffering 
humanity in Africa, Asia, England, France and America alik fl . 
He linked quite logically the nature of government with the better¬ 
ment cf mankind. He was strongly opposed to monarchy or any 
sort of hereditary government which militated against humanitarianism. 
In the Forester’s Letter (3) Paine used the support of Rousseau 
to show how kings prevented the formation of a European Republic. 
In this letter he observed “but the proud and plundering spirit of 
kings has not peace for its object”. 10 Paine made peace the pre¬ 
condition of progress for mankind and perhaps in spirit he belonged 
to the supernational society that was yet to be born. “Paine was 
one of those great humanitarian spirits who illuminate with rare 
intensity the age into which they are born”. 11 In his “The 
Common sense”, Paine made it clear that he espoused no political 
party. Elsewhere he has declared himself *a citizen of the world*. 

If Paine was an internationalist, he was a practical one at that. 
In fact,-the 'philosophy* of the Revolution, we should remember, 

• was offered to the Americans by this Englishman to a large extent. 
‘Thomas Paine’s* ‘The Commoosense* was written by a citizen of 
the world who saw in the American Revolution, an event without 
any roots in the past, and who turned what had been a constitu¬ 
tional controversy between British Tories and British Whigs into a 
struggle for the birth of a new freedom and a new nation on 
universal principles. It was the‘religion of humanity*, not that af 
an English or a yet non-existent American nationalism, not that 
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R. <J. Political Idess si of the Revolution—Pago 130, 

^,£ on « r ~ B »«w Writing of Paine, Vol. Il-Pag© 79. 

Adkins ~Y? tiling* of Paine-Psg© IX. 
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of Protestantism, which , . . helped the American Whigs to gain a new 
consciousness of their actions and aims. Paine was in the eminent 
company of non-conformists like Richard Price and Joseph Priestley 
in opposing reverence for the historical English liberties in the name 
of natural rights of all men. But in his nationalistic appeal to Ameri¬ 
can vanity, Paine perhaps went beyond his contemporaries. He 
wanted America to prepare an asylum for mankind, overrun with 
the oppression of the old world. A noted authority on the subject 
of nationalism pertinently remarks, “The emphasis upon the rational 
universal and natural rights character of the movements of the colo- 
nists, came above all from Englishmen from Thomas Paine, Richard 
Price and Joseph Priestley who disregarded the British constitutional 
aspect and gave to the American struggle a more democratic interpre¬ 
tation and a universal appeal”. It is interesting to point out that 
Paine figured as a champion of radical democracy and national unity 
to the democratic protest ants of ulster, seeking to establish a republic. 
Paine was no advocate of iuter nationalism for its own sake. He 
was fully aware of the significance of the national oneness. The 
American common wealth, according to him, had thirteen federal 
constituents, but, only one sovereignty. He said ‘our citizenship in 

the United States is our national character.Our great title is 

Americans, our inferior one varies with the place” 1 *. This leaves 
no doubt about the fact that Paine was imbued with a strong sense 
of nationalism. But he was a • far-steing realist too. He believed 
in the smooth and natuial tiansitiou from nationalism to internation¬ 
alism. In January, 1805, he wrote to Jefferson. “The United States 
is now the parent of the Western World”, and in a way anticipated 
the Monroe-doctrine which shed the traditional American policy of 
isolationism. He was quick to point out however that “those who 
cannot respect justice cannot love their country even”. ' In the “Pros- 
pects of the Rubicon,” Paine opined that “the true grealness of a 
nation is founded on the principles of humanity”". A certain eosrao-' 
politan outlook really forms a part of genuine nationalism. “Patrio¬ 
tism did not exclude a reasonable degree of international outlook. 
Some Americans at least understood that their couutry could not 
wholly detach itself from the trans-Atlantic world. Washington, no 
sentimentalist, ealied himself a citizen of the Great Republic of 

Humanity at laPge.In a similar spirit, Paine believed, ‘Americans 

should exhibit on the theatre of the Universe* a character hitherto 

11 The Idea of Nationalum—Hm>s Kolm—Page a?#. 
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unknown” 14 . Paine insisted that he did not write The Crisis from 
his personal interest in America ; ‘‘M 3 ? principle is universal. My 
attachment is to all the world and not to any particular part” 15 . 
What Paine was strongly opposed to, was a special variety of nationa¬ 
lism, i.e. aggressive nationalism or chauvinism. He was with his 
global sweep of interest, in favour of enlarging our social unit which 
is too small for intellectual, spiritual and social needs. Paine wanted 
the nationalist to realise that for their sheer survival, the taking of a 
broad view of things was most essential. 

Basically, Paine stood for quite a number of things which taken 
together, make us familiar with his philosophy and p r ograinme of 
internationalism—(a) Abolition of war through an alliance or 
confederation of nations, (b) International arbitration, (c) pacifism, 
Id) a world language, (e) Disarmament and limitation of arms, (f) A 
regional economic association and continental charter, fg) Faith in 
reason, natural right, human equality and spiritual unity of man. 
Like Holland, Paine had a firm belief in the perfectibility of men and, 
like Mazzini, he looked upon nationalism as a step to a sensible 
international order. 

In his letter to Abbe Raynal, during his first sojourn in America, 
Paine expressed the hope foi a world harmoniously knit by commerce 
and science for the preservation of peace. The rights of the 
dependent and the peace of the world were according to him, the 
main stakes in the American war.. Paine wanted to end British 
colonialism in America in order to ensure the peace of the world. 
In fact, the American war liberalised his outlook considerably and 
enabled him to think more in international terms. Paine himself 
said, ‘It is pleasant to observe by what regular gradations we sur¬ 
mount the force of local prejudices as we enlarge our acquaintance 
with the world"'. Alan, Paine thought Las a two-fold duty, one to 
trod, another to his neighbour. He meant to use government as an 
instrument of civilisation lor removing the differences between govern¬ 
mental nobility and the commonois. What he envisaged was a 
universal brotherhood of man building a holy city on justice and 
philanthropy, where there should be no distinction between kings and 
priests and the common run. 

In his “Dissertations on Government”, February 18, 1786, 
Paine referred to the declaration of rights prefixed to thfc constitution 

14 e. B. G rc-t n--Revolutionary Generation—Page 418. Quoting from Conway’* edition 
0 f Paine’e Writing*— Page 371. 

15 Beat- i’homaa Paine—Page 177. 

1 u Howard Past’* edition, Page. 139. 
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of Pennsylvania and held that all men are born and independent and 
have a natural right to worship the Almighty in their own way. This 
disposition is representative of his philosophy of internationalism. 
It is interesting to quote here Paine's plea to a Committee of the 
Continental Congress, October 1773, “but as I have contributed in 
some degree to erect a new Empire in the world founded on better 

principles Ilian those of the old..” Paine had really a dynamic 

mind. A free thinker throughout his life, lie was keenly aware of 
the necessity of educating our masters. In his address to the people 
of Pennsylvania, April 7, 1/86, Paine referred to two ways of 
governing mankind—one by keeping it ignorant and other by making 
it wise. He was convinced of the fact that a knowledge of right 
political principles would enable people to throw off oppressive forms 
of governments and to come closer to each other. In his address to 
‘Declaration of the Friends of Universal Peace and Liberty’, Paine 
roundly suggested the formation of a constitution which would embody 
a declaration of the Rights of man. Paine came to accept the view 
that civilisation was a condition or a process apart from governments, 
often at war with it. In his letter to Abbe Sieyes Paine observed, 
“The end of all political associations is the preservation of the natural 
and imprescriptible rights of man’’. 17 

Paine figures at times as a diplomat par excellence in the putting 
forward of certain schemes for the removal of hostilities and the 
growth of amicable relations among nations. In Part II of the Rights 
of Man, he outlined nis suggestions for a tio-war treaty between 
England, France, U.9.A. and Holland—in fact an outline of a Pacific 
European confederation—under which oue half limitation of arms and 
no fresh building up of ^hips had to be agreed upon (Fast’s edition, 
page 183). Dorfman iu ‘The Economic mind in American Civilisa¬ 
tion’ (page 157) opines that Paine suggested quite timely mediation 
by the United Slates between France and rebellious Santo Doniingp 
and also the seizure of Canada and Bermuda by the United States 
for better government. These sentiments were later expressed in the 
Monroe Doctrine. Among Jdie other things Paine had the sagacity 
and foresight to suggest were a continental charter, a republican 
pattern of the future world government and the introduction of a 
world language—ail directed towards greater international affinity and 
well-being. (Fast’s edition, pages 45, 269, 329). Besides he 

produced a plan to form an economic association to boycott the trade 

w Conway’i edition, vol, 8, page 9. 
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of France and England if either of them antagonised the U.S.A. This 
is a clear reminder of the recent rigional groupings in the world. 
Paine was wise enough to give Jefferson his rather doctrinaire scheme 
of the freedom of the seas. This only brings out the progressive 
character of Paine’s views. In order to stir up international 
conscience, Paine made a plea for a pacific democracy as early as 
1804; of course, William Penn and Housseau preceded Paine in this 
respect. His advocacy of naval disarmament in Rights of man 
(in the Chapter entitled ‘Ways and Means of Improving the conditions 
of Europe) centered round a subject which, he thought, embraced ‘the 
whole region of humanity’ and ‘blends the individual, the nation 
and the world’. In order to Btop wastage on account, of military 
preparations he suggested the opening of new territories ‘to the 
general commerce of the world’. He wanted to strengthen civil 
government in the world through which the people of different 
countries of the world could come closer to each other. What is more, 
Paine submitted in 1798, some of his proposals under the title of a 
‘maritime compact' to Talleyrau for his approval. This is pretty 
significant, 

A practical humanitarian with the background of the Enlighten¬ 
ment, Paine endeavoured to achieve social security for the Mass of 
the people through urging the end of death penalty, duelling and 
gross inequalities of property. Fir the well-being of the people, he 
pleaded for au increase of labour wages and planning, state-aid and 
pensions through income, taxation etc. The progress of the world 
was, in his view bound up with the material well being of the peoples 
of the world. 

Paine and Tagore could be compared as internationalists in the 
sense that both stressed the philosophical side of the case for inter¬ 
nationalism and emphasised mainly the spiritual content. A study 
of Tagore’s nationalism” would couviuce us of the fact that both shared 
more or less the sa ne views as practical idealists. Both stood for (a) 
realisation of the unity of man, (b) nationalism of that variety which 
can serve as a step to a sane and practical international order, (c) 
religion of man, (A) free Join of the human spirit, (e) dislike of 
aggressive nationalism. Tagore explained his point of view by saying 
“Man is man for a’ that” (Kalanlain) 

When Pame was once branded as a‘wicked and seditious libel’ 
upholding the principle of the ‘universality and inalienability of 
human tights’ in his Rights of man, he said in defence of his own 
su&ob “if...to endeavour, to conciliate nations to each other to 
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extirpate the horrid practice of war o promote universal peace, 
civilisation and commerce—and to break the chtirn of political supersti¬ 
tion and raise tbe degraded man to bte proper rank—if these things be 
libellous, let me live the,life of a libeller.” 18 

Regarding the positions of Paine and Rabindranath as rotaries of 
internationalism, a noted author pertinently remarked, “Like Thomas 
Paine, our poet believed in the unity of man and declared the realisa¬ 
tion of this unity as the goal of human history’. 1 * Tagore fervently 
believed that great spiritual leaders had the one object “to set at 
naught old differences of man by the overflow of our consciousness 
of God”. 20 “He thus ‘championed the cause of the ‘infinite 
and the eternal Man’. This belief in the preseuce of a universal 
and eternal Man in every man, was also the basis of his 
lectures on ‘The Religion of man’ at the University of-Calcutta.* 
There are, however, certain differences in their approach to the pro¬ 
blem, between Paine and Rabindranath, though the essential ideas 
are the same. Rabindranath was primarily a poet and a thinker and 
emphasised the cultural and spiritual aspect of the question ; Pajne, 
a practical statesman and often a dabbler in state-craft emphasised the 
social and political side of the matter. However that may be, 
Rabindranath like Paine, was not too much of a cosmopolitan. In his 
Kartar-Ichhay Karma, he passionately pleaded for the right of self- 
determination for all people. He could not. however, divorce politics 
from ethics. In his Nationalism (page 106. Ed. 1918', he exhorted 
bis countrymen to fight against an education which ‘ teaches them 
that a country is greater than the ideals of humanity”. He was not 
prepared to sacrifice truth, justice and humanity at the alter of a so- 
called patriotism. In fact be spoke vehemently against a false and 
diseased nationalism as it developed in the West According to 
Mazzini, too, there can be no incompatibility between nationalism 
and love for humanity. Paine, Tagore or Mazzini—all, looked upofi 
nationalism as a meabs to fulfil their mission do humanity. The 
great Italian seer of nationalism was at one with Paine, when be said, 
“your first Duties at least, in importa ico—are, as I have told you, 
to Humanity. You are men before you are citizens or fathers”. 
(Duties to Country—Mazzini). Thomas Paine bears comparison with 
the noble spirits of all times, because he was a genuine friend of 

Guorge Jacob—Holyoake—fnNcduction to th j Rights of Man. (Everyman Library 
.vbr:*»)~P»g*t X-XI. 

18 D. N. Benetjee—Fnture of Democracy and other Essays, page 72. 

Tagore— Nationalism, pages U, 12,16. 

tt D N. Banerjee—Future of Democracy and (etc, page 78, 
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mankind who preached, with a rare integrity and belief, the gospel of 
the ’ lieligion of Humanity’. His influence on the p;riod was con¬ 
siderable. For example, “Shelley expressed the hope of becoming a 
‘successful apstle’ of this true religion, the religion of philanthrophy . . . 
Eliza was set to collect passages from the works of Tom Paine. 
These weie to be published but were not likely to excite the enthusi¬ 
asm of the Irish ('atholies. Shelley, like Paine, was framing “pro¬ 
posals for instifu'ing associations for bettering the conditions of man¬ 
kind”. (Shelly : The Man and the Poet—p. 64—Clutom Brock). 

Paine made, on present showings, a number of definite personal 
contributions to the theory and practice of internationalism which 
distinguishes him as a kindred spirit of man of all countries and times. 
A true ihild of the lSth century, Paine belonged to the school of 
thought represented by Locke and Rousseau. The dominant note 
in bis philosophy is equality of man—a thing which becomes evident 
from his choice of the title of one of his masterpieces. As he was 
instinctively an 1 actively associated with three major revolutions in 
the world, which have changed the very tenor of political thinking 
and action, he could not but look at. political problems from a global 
point of view and except witlio it some tolerance. Tom Paine was, 
for all practical purposes, a sort of unofficial laison-officer between 
different states of the world in his own time. ‘He was like Shelley 
morally a man of the world, entirely,without an insularity which is 
sometimes confu-ed with patriotism .... In the preface of that work 
which literally electrified the American people are these words, ‘the 
cause of liberty is in a great measure the cause of all mankind’.** 
What Paine tried to achieve, heart and soul, was perhaps a genuine 
democratic brotherhood of man. As Paine once explained himself, 
‘the whole tenor of my life .... proves me to be a friend of truth, 
order and 1 justice'. It is worthwhile to quote a few lines from H. H. 
Blark’s' edition of Paine’s works (C) “The basic source of all Paine’s 
hopes for a better world is his faith in education, the free-play of 
reason and enlightenment not only as a utilitarian tool, hut also as 
a means of revealing to mankind God’s majesty in nature and his 
beneficence, the imitation of which would draw men of all nations 
into brotherly unity”. Tt is useless to point out that Paine had an 
abiding faith in human reason and be was no mere reckless, godless 
; agitator. By his words and deeds be largely contributed towards 
'‘v the growth of a universal conscience of humanity. ‘Paine Was indeed 
■ 

’ ** Tbe Fortnightly Review, Vol. XXV, 187&—January to June, ‘Thotnai Paine’ by 
Conway. 
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of no country, and no formula of classification ean confine him. He 
drew horizons on paper and pursued the infinite in deeds .... Paine 
was the pamphleteer of the human camp”- 23 His once casual remarks 
are now most likely to appeal, to every responsive spirit under the 
yoke of the obscurantist and totalitarian tyranies with which we are 
in conflict. Recent theories of sovereignty, nationalism and law con¬ 
firm Pain’s fears and hopes and a good many of his ideas too. 

** Shelly, Godwin and their circle—Brftil»ford, p. C>, 
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TAGORE AS A HUMANIST 


H. Das Gupta 

Department ef Humanities, Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur 

'Tagore is the greatest poet of our age. He was a versatile 
genius who enriched every department of Bengali literature and raised 
it to the status of world literature. In range and depth, strength 
and magnificence, even the past can show but few who may be his 
peers. His was a unique personality, composed of countless com¬ 
plexes. He was a poet, a story-teller, a dramatist, a composer and 
a musician of no lhean merit. Besides, he wag a teacher and educa¬ 
tionist, a sage and philosopher, a thinker and idealist, a creator of 
styles, ;>.r unrivalled master of rhythms. He was such an intricate 
product of synthesis, created by his inheritance and self-culture, 
that he defies analysis. Yet, without the help of the analytical 
process, ordinary minds can hardly expect to realise him. 

Tagore was fir&t and last a poet, a poet devoted to the pursuit 
of beauty and truth. Such a pursuit was for him the truest religion 
of a poet. As a poet, however, he could not remain indifferent to the 
ideal of humanism which has captured the attention of many a great 
man of the world. The quest for truth and beauty naturally led 
him to cherish the ideal of universal love and brotherhood, ite was, 
in fact, a born humanist whose heart was ‘full of the milk of human 
kindness’. He glorified the innate dignity and goodness of man and 
championed the cause of the suppressed humanity throughout his 
life. Love of humanity was a distinctive feature of English Roman¬ 
ticism.which finds its first clear expression in Burns and then in the 
{.oetry of Wordsworth and Shelley. It was also characteristic of 
the Romantic movement that started in Bengali literature under the 
impact of Western thoughts and ideas. This humanistic attitude is 
nowhere more pronounced in Bengali literature than in the writings 
of 'Tagore. Indeed, humanism was inherent in Tagore and it develop¬ 
ed into a philosophy, a way of life, as the result of his # deep study of 
Indian philosophy and growing experience. 

The teaching of the Upanishads was the source of Tagore's 
original thinking, and surely the sages of the Upanishads realised 
love. But the love-cult to which Tagore assuredly belongs was 
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really started by Buddha. The IJpanishads and Buddhism alike 
generated two currents—one impersonal, preaching self-abnegation 
through discipline, and the other personal, preaching cultivation of 
sympathy for all creatures, and devotion to infinite truth of love. 
Tagore believed in the latter cult of love, which is a positive ideal, 
though he did not accept the idea of self-renunciation commonly 
believed as extinction or Nirvana. 

The humanist in Tagore is revealed to us for the first time in 
his poem ; Nirjhurer Hwapna-bhanga’ (The Fountain Awakened From 
its Dream), from which Tagore himself dates his real birth as a poet. 
Dwelling on the occasion and genesis of the poem, Tagore writes in 
bis ‘Reminiscences’ : ‘There was nothing and no one whom I did 

not love at that moment.I seemed to witness, in the whole- 

ness of my vision, the movements of the body of all humanity, and 
to feel the beat ot the music and the rhythm of a mystic dance.’ 
The poem registers the birth of humanism in Tagore ; it shows his 
first consciousness of a benevolent mission—the passionate desire 
to emancipate mankind from the shackles of tyranny and slavery and 
conquer the hearts of men by love and sympathy. Since then, with 
the growth of knowledge and experience, the poet developed a broader 
and more comprehensive humanistic outlook on life and the world. 
The young poet bubbling over with love for humanity was destined 
to become a prophet of humanism in after life. 

Tagore's love of humanity did’not allow him to develop an isola¬ 
tionist attitude towards men and society. Though poetry was his 
prime concern in life, he did not hesitate to mingle with the crowd 
and identify himself with the hopes and aspirations of his countrymen. 
When the occasion demanded, he would descend from the ivorv 
tower of poelic contemplation and become their friend, philosopher 
and guide. The famous poem ’Ebar Firao More' (Turn Me Away 
Now) illustrates this side of his character. In this poem he refers^ 
to an inner call to turn back from a life of ease, a mere poetical life, 
to a life of struggle and realities,—dedicated to the service of 
humanity. 

Tagore’s humanism was based upon his realisation of the essen¬ 
tial harmony of things in the universe. He perceived his kinship 
with human beings of all ages and countries and with the universe, 
and so he looked upon humanity as the greatest reality. He did not 
conceive of Hod as something distinct from man. He worshipped 
the God in man (Nara-Narayan or Nara-Devata), and the story 
of bis life is the story of a long and earnest endeavour to lift humanity 
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to its divine dignity. That is why he preached the religion of man 
rather than the religion of God. It was his deep love of humanity 
and the world and his devotion to truth that led him to discard 
asceticism as a means of salvation. This attitude has been clearly 
defined by the poet in the lines: “Deliverance is not for me in 
renunciation. I feel the embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds 
of delight”. Elsewhere the poet poses the question: “Deliverance? 
Where is this deliverance to be found?” and the answer is : “Our 
master himself has joyfully taken upon him the bonds of creation, 
he is bound with us all for ever.” Tagore realised that the worship 
of God divorced from the love of human beings was futile : “Leave 
this chanting and singing and telling of beads! Whom dost thou 
worship in tin's lonely dark corner of a temple with doors all shut ? 
Open thine eyes and see thy God is not before thpe! He is there 
where the tiller is tilling the bard ground and whpre the path-maker 
is breaking stones. He is with them in sun and in shower, and his 
garment, is covered with dust. Put off rhy hoi) mantle and even 
like him come down on the. dusty soil!” “Where there is love, 
there is God”,—such was the faith of the poet. Tagore regarded this 
kind of love,—love that i6 good and conducive to duman welfare and 
happiness,—as the only and the highest form of religion. 

This religion of humanity impelled Tagore to launch a crusade 
against the forces which were a menace to world peace and human 
civilisation. He became a fearless critic of aggressive nationalism, 
of imperialism, and of the scientific civilisation of the West that upset 
man’s moral balance and obscured his human qualities. The 
spectacle of greed and jealousy, suspicion and hatred roused his holy 
ire and he condemned acts of baibarism and inhumanity not only in 
his own country but also in other parts of the world. 

A study of Tagore’s humanism would be incomplete without a 
reference 'to his pa’riitism. Tagore’s patriotism was largely the out- 
home of that profound sense of humanity which has coloured his 
whole life and literature. He felt for his own people, their joys and 
their sorrows, and he wanted to cure the evils from which, they were 
suffering. But his nationalism which always expressed itself in terms 
of love for his own countrymen but seldom in hatred for their con* 
querors, could never grow parochial. He hated that nationalism 
which breeds war and violence, and he cherished that n&tional freedom 
which is an essential aid to self-expression and individual develop¬ 
ment. The voice that protested against the incidents at Jalianwallahag 
yvas not merely the voice of a man whose patriotic feeling waa 
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wounded ; it was the roar of a leonine soul whose sense of humanity 
was outraged. Tagore believed that there is no real conflict between 
nationalism and internationalism, and so he exhorted his country¬ 
men .to become true citizens of their country as well as citizens of 
the world. The poems ‘Bharat-Tirtha’ and ‘Where the imnd is 
without fear’ are magnificent illustrations of Tagore’s conception of the 
harmony between the ideals of nationalism and internationalism. 

Tagore was a robust optimist. The sad note of humanity could 
never plunge him in melancholy. His heart would ache at the sight 
of ‘mutilated humanity’. But even in the darkest hour of suffering 
he never lost faith in the power of human goodri ss and in God, for, 
if winter comes, can spring be far behind? To despair of man and 
of his destiny was not in his nature. A soul thus nourished by Lope 
and faith acquired a certain universality of character which transcend¬ 
ed all racial and religious barriers. Under its impact-he became an 
internationalist and enjoyed the fruits of human civilisation of all 
ages and climes. With him cosmopolitanism wai not the outcome 
of a historical process. It was the natural way of the heart, the 
spontaneous fulfilment of his passionate desire for grace and grandeur, 
harmony and peace. 

Tagore’s humanism was no arm-chair love of mankind. He was 
a practical humanist inasmuch as he not only cherished the freedom 
and unity of various human races but also tried to translate his vision 
into reality. Like all true humanists, Tagore had great faith in the 
transforming power of culture and education. The poet’s dream 
found ‘a local habitation and a name’ when Viswa Bharati, an inter¬ 
national University, was started at Santiniketan. The aims and 
objects of this University can be best defined in the words of the 
founder himself : “Now the problem before us is of one single 
country, which is the earth, where the races as individuals, must 
find both their freedom of self-expression and their bond of federation. 
Mankind must realise a unity, wider m range, deeper in sentiment,’ 
stronger in power than ever before.... The first step towards realisa¬ 
tion is to create opportunities for revealing the different peoples to 
one another. This can never be done in those fields where the 
exploiting utilitarian spirit is supreme. We must find some meeting- 
ground, where there can be no question of conflicting interests. One 
of such places' is the University, where we can work together in a 
common pursuit of truth, share together our common heritage.... I 
have formed the nucleus of an International University in India, as 
one of the beat meanB of promoting mutual understanding between 
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the E n st and the West.” And so this University is a bridge between 
the East and the West, aiming at a synthesis of different cultures 
through their diversities. Viswa-Bharati, as envisaged by Tagore, 
is a concrete embodiment of his cultural humanism,... .his profound 
love of the fundamental values of human life,... .truth, goodness and 
beauty. 

Unity in diversity is the centre of Indian culture ; its motto is 
“live and let live”, and Tagore’s philosophy of cosmic unity and 
universal humanity is true to the spirit of India. “Religion,” for 
Vivekananda, says Romain Roland, “is synonymous with universalism 
of spirit.” Such had also been Tagore’s experience of life-long 
Sadhana, meditation and lie professed this universalism as his religion, 
not the dogmatic religion of the philosopher or the doctrinaire, but 

the religion of the poet,-the Religion of Truth and Love. W© 

can hear Tagore, the High Priest of all leligions, singing in sweetly- 
solemn, sombre melody : 

One cosmic Brotherhood, 

One Universal Good, 

One Source, one Sway, 

One Law beholding us, 

One Purpose moulding us, 

One Life enfolding us, 

In Love alway, 

Anger, Resentment, Hate, 

Long made us Desolate, 

Their Pieign is done, 

Race, Colour, Creed, Caste, 

Fade in the dreamy past, 

Man wakes to learn at last, 

All Life is One ! 

This is Tagore’s humanism. 



EFFECTS OF A FEATURE FILM ON SCHOOL 

CHILDREN 

Asim Bardhan, M.A., B.T., M.A (Ed.) 

I. Introduction 

Satyajit Ray's ovation of a feature film like Father Panchali 
from the story woven by Bibhuti Bhusin Banerji has undoubtedly 
opened a new page in the annals of Indian film industry to exploit the 
educational and entertaining value of photoplays. Pather Panchali 
has now become a world famous celluloid documentary of human life, 
and we should congratulate the Government of West Bengal for 
their patronisation of such a laudable venture. 

The film was not declared as 'children’s film,’ but as the story 
centered round two growing children, Apu and Durga, parents and 
teachers spontaneously took children to witness the film and in no 
time, wide appreciation in general was accorded for it. 

The author of this paper therefore considered it worthwhile to 
undertake an investigation into the suitability of this feature film for 
children with its effects and .with that end in view, an unbiased 
interesting survey was organised in 1956. A brief report on that 
survey is given in the following paragraphs. 

II. Plan of the Investigation 

Distribution of Questionnaire: A questionnaire in Bengali with 
10 items only was constructed for distribution among the young 
viewers of the film. The items of the questionnaire were as .follow^ 
(translated from Bengali) :— 

1. Which part of the film you liked most? Why? 

2. Which part of the film you disliked most? Why? 

3. Whose acting in the film you liked most? Why? 

4. Whose acting in the film you disliked most? Why? 

5. How did you like the concluding part of the film? Why? 

6. Had you been feeling any discomfort during the show? 
Mention particularly. 

7. Was there any difficulty to follow the dialogues in the film? 
Mention particularly. 
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8. How did you enjoy the song and music of the film? Mention 
particularly. 

9. Could you understand the story of the film? If not, mention 
particularly. 

10. What are your suggestions to make this film better? 

These questions were constructed in simple colloquial Bengali 
according to limited vocabulary of school children to make them 
easily understandable even by the junior graders. This questionnaire 
was distributed among 158 students of Chandi Charan High School 
in Central Calcutta. These students witnessed the film Father 
Panchali .within a week preceding the distribution of the questionnaire. 
They belonged to age-group 8-10. The students filled in the 
questionnaires and returned them promptly with all enthusiasm. 
The number of properly filled-in questionnaires received hack was 
146 only. Responses to each item were then tabulated after random 
verification through several interviews. 

Tabulation of Responses : Children’s responses to items 1 and 
2 of the questionnaire were at first tabulated in two parts: i. Episodes 
Liked and ii. Episodes Disliked with respective percentages of 
pupils liked or disliked any particular episode of the film. Table I 
comprises the results. 

Table ,T ‘ 

Percentages of Liking and Disliking for different episodes in the 
film Father Panchali as expressed by school children * 

AoE-Gitour : 8-16 


No. 

Episodes Liked 


No. 

Episodes Disliked. 

%. 

1 . 

Natural Scenes 

67.8 

1 . 

Durga’s death 

50.6 

2. 

Song by Tndir Tbakrun 

40.8 

2. 

Sarvajaya’s attitude to Indir 



i 



Thakiun 

24.8 

3. 

Fun and frolics by Apu A- 


3. 

Appearance of a snake 

18.7 


Durga 

24.8 




4. 

Bursting Cry-effect of 


4. 

Pilfering of fruits and necklace 



Sarrajaya 

20.2 


by Purge 

6.6 

5. 

Apu bringing letter 

15.4 

6 . 

Childishness of Apu and Durga 






at the death of Indir Tbakrun 

4.5 


.Rhythmic run by sweetmeat 
vender 13.2 

Visit to Railway Track by 
Apn ana Dssrpa 10.7 

Picnic 9.9 

Pan in rain-bath 8.7 

. Story tailing by Indir Tbgkruu 6 4 

h, Whler-in suits’ play on water 9.2 

.•*tr-H$ 
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Table J reveals a very interesting picture of children’s responses 
to different episodes, (he significance of which will be discussed later 
in this paper. The more interesting to reader would perhaps be the 
judgement issued by the children on different character-roles in the 
film. This has been presented in Table II. 

Table II 

Analysis of Judgement issued by school children on different 



character-roles in the film 

Pather Panchali 


No, 

Charaofer-roW 

% Liked. 

% Disliked 

1. 

Purga 

60.2 

2.6 

2. 

Apu 

56.0 

—— 

3. 

ludir Thakiun (Aunty of Apu) 

48.4 

11.0 

4. 

Survajaya (Mother of Apu) 

19.8 

15.4 

5. 

Hiinbur (Father of Apu) 

6.6 

6.8 

6. 

Tf»''Iier of Pathsaia 

6,6 

2.2 

7. 

Zaimodet-wifp 

•-- 

22.0 


The source of the above Table II was the responses given by 
children to items 3 and 1 of the questionnaire. These two items were 
designed to make an indirect approach to assessment of reactions 
of the junior viewers of the film and have been successful inasmuch 
as the responses to these items have been found to be in an interesting 
consistency with the response* given to items 1 and 2 as tabulated 
in Table I This, therefore, serves as a check on the reliability of 
the responses made by children, which will be estimated at length 
in proper place later in this paper. 

Children’s responses to item 5 of the questionnaire, as to their 
reactions to the finishing portion of the film, were analysed on the 
basis of four age-sub groups, viz., 8-10, 10-12, 12 11 and 11-16 years. 
This finer analysis of this particular response was deemed necessary 

for the importance of the concluding presentation of any educational 

• # 

or entertaining theme to children through films, because this aspect 
has a great bearing upon the impressive quality of* the presentation. 
The findings are presented in Table III which will be interpreted 
later. 

Table III 

Analysis of Jjiking-Disliking for the Concluding Portion of the 
film Pather Panchali on Age-sub-group Basis 


Age sub-greup 

8-10 

10-12 

12-14 

14-16 

Total 

N 

46 

36 

30 

34 

146 

% Liked * 

20.2 

10.8 

9.9 

11.5 

' 52.4 % 

% Disliked 

12.4 

12.6 

10.9 

11.7 

47.6 % 


100.0 % 


7-80MP-XI 
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Item 6 of the questionnaire was intended to assess any discomforts 
experienced by the viewers during projection of the film. The 
primary purpose of this assessment was to ascertain the effect of a 
full-length film on children. The findings are,tabulated in Table IV. 

Table IV 

Assessment of Discomforts experienced by school children during 
the show of Pather Panchali. 


No. 

Types of Discomforts 

% Experirr 

1. 

Headache 

13.0 

2. 

Thirst 

11.6 

s. 

Eye troubles 

11.8 

A. 

Ill-ventitstion 

9.8 

5. 

Obstruction by adult* 

7.0 

6. 

Hunger 

6.9 

7. 

Stomach-ache 

6.7 

8. 

Weariness of shoulder and neck 

8.9 


No diecomfort 

57.2 


The actual percentage of children who experienced some kind 
qf discomfort appeared to be 42.8, but this will not tally with total 
of percentages shown in Table IV above, in view of the fact that a 
number of children experienced discomforts of more than one type 
and hence, the summation of these split percentages will be naturally 
higher than the actual percentage of children who experienced any 
type of discomfort. 

In response to item 7 of the questionnaire, the children expressed 
that in this photoplay they could not follow the dialogues or pronun* 
ciations delivered by lndir Thakrun and Durga only. Otherwise, 
they had no other complaints regarding this aspect. The percentage 
of children expressing snch disliking for pronunciation by lndir 
Thakrun and Durga was 39.6. 

Item 8 regarding song and music elements in the film served as 
another cheek on jeliability of items 1 and 2, as laid down in Table V. 

Table V 

Children's Reactions to Song and Music in the film 



Paih&r Panchali. 



No. 

Items 

% Liked 

% Disliked 

1. 

Song of lndir Thakrun 

40.8 

4.6 

3. 

a. 

High-pitch Muaio at S^rrajaya’s Qiy 
Tingling Mnsio with vendor's ran 

35.0 

18.9 , 


4. 

Happy Music fhen raining 

More songs 

a 



It is interesting to find that 4.6% of children did not like the 
song sung by lndir Thakrun unaccompanied by music. Childern ele© 
liked to have more songs in the film. 
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Item 9 has brought out responses of much importance as to the 
suitability of symbolic representation of emotions in the film. As 
children were asked to mention particularly the portions of the film 
they failed to understand properly, the responses showed that approxi¬ 
mately 20% children belonged to the group which experienced difficul¬ 
ties in comprehension. The following Table gives the frequencies 
in percentages. 

Table VI 

Analysis of Failures of school children in comprehension of particular 
symbolic representations in the film Pather Panchali 


No. 

Theme 

% Failed in comprehension 

1 . 

Appearance of a snake at Apu’e bouse 

9.2 

2. 

Coughing by Sarvajaya 

7.6 

3. 

Dead Frog after Storm 

44 


Having in our possession the above data displayed in several 
Tables, we shall now attempt their interpretation for a better realisa¬ 
tion of their significance. 

III. Results and Discussions 

Familiar and Natural Setting : It was found that children loved 
to experience a story more on a natural and familiar setting than 
on artificial and imaginative. .This is evident from the fact that 
07.3% children liked the natural scenes in the film Pathcr Panchali 
(Table I). This is not a new phenomenon because as early in 1933 
Holaday and Stoddard (5) and Mendenhall & Mendenhall (7) reported 
that natural scenes in pictures were preferred by children overwhel¬ 
mingly and action was remembered best when it occurred in a familiar 
type of surrounding. 

Song Without Musical Accompaniment : High appreciation for 
the song sung by Indir Thakruti reveals one astonishing fac.t thafc^ 
children by nature may love songs with the leasf^ possible mus^J 
accompaniment. This, of course, deserves further research, 
interviews, it was however found that a few very young childrerf! 
who even could not comprehend the underlying idea of the Bong, 
appreciated it from their core of heart. We, of course, admit that 
the surrounding sober atmosphere of the song, as created in the film, 
might have contributed to some extent to this appreciation. The 
degree of sympathy of the viewers for the old neglected singer may 
also be considered as a contributing factor in this regard, with of 
course due regard to disliking expressed by 11% children towards ‘the 
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character-role of Tudir Thakrun (Table IT). We find, 48.1% 
children liked this role but 11 % did not. On further checking, it was 
learnt that 4.6% children disliked Indir 'L'hakrun's song mainly for 
two reason.-.: (a) unaccompanied by any music, and lb) imperfect 
pronunciation (Table Y). 

Musical Background : This investigation confirms a. well-known 
fact that proper musical background is necessary to make any theme 
impressive to children. The bursting cry-effect of Sarvajaya accom¬ 
panied by a high-pitch note of music, Apu’s bringing letter enthrilled 
by jolly dancing melody, sweetmeat vendor’s run superbly followed by 
silar toccata and Durga's fun in ram-bath attuned to melodic chime — 
all acted successfully to giv expression of emotions that underlay 
respective themes. 

High-pitch music (Sarvajaya's cry) and tingling melody (Vendor’s 
run) both maintain the same hierarchy of liking in 'fable I and 
Table V as well, setting us to ponder over the properties of high-pitch 
music that might earn appreciation from children when applied to 
arouse some tender emotion. Ln general, it is held by children’s 
film-experts (4, 13) that high-pitch music in a children's film should 
be carefully avoided in order to minimise any harmful effect of it on 
children both physically and psychologically, particularly when such a 
piece of music is reproduced abruptly, as has been done in the film 
under investigation. But Father Panchah seems to have put forth a 
new doctrine in this regard emphasizing that high-pitch music can 
create positive wonder even in the minds of children if wisely set. 

Judgement on Character Holes: It appears from Table LI that 
the character-role of Durga was appreciated by the highest percentage 
(60.2) of children and depreciated by 2.6% : but Apu’s character-role 
was liked by oo% with no disliking for it. Tins datum is apparently 
confusing, but highly significant when analysed with reference to 
.characterization throughout the film. Although Durga’s diaracter- 
role earned the bighe-d liking-percentage, it failed to enjoy absolute 
appreciation, probably because of the role’s frolicsome and at some 
places unsocial characterization unsuited for Durga’s age. Table I 
confirms this view and states that pilfering of fruits and necklace by 
Durga was disliked by 6.6% and her childishness at the death of Indit 
Thakrun was disfavoured by 4.5% children. A few children also 
disliked Durga’s making faces at Apu for his simplicity and innocence. 

These episodes depicted uusociai characterization of Durga which 
may be asm bed to the disliking recorded by children for this i cU 
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The high percentage of appreciation for the same role, which brings 
in confusion, is, according to the author of this paper, mainly due to 
sympathetic emotion of children created by the tragic end of Durga 
which was disliked by 50.6% viewers. Apn was therefore strongly 
voted and selected as the ‘hero’ of the film. “Reactions on the role 
of Indir Thakrun has been discussed adequately in some previous 
paragraphs. 

The character-role of Apu’s mother, Sarvajaya, contributed to 
another confusion in the minds of young viewers as is evident from 
Table TT. The percentages of liking and disliking for this role were 
19.8 and 15.4 respectively which give an eslimaie of confusion 
apprehended. As the mother of the hero, this role had a legitimate 
claim upon the viewers’ appreciation and this claim was intensified by 
the amount of emotional suffering that the role had to undergo in the 
course of the story. Bui this particular characterization suffered 
considerable depreciation probably due to its rude presentation for 
which the author of the story might be held solely responsible and 
none else. Children (24 8%) expressed their disapproval of Sarvajaya’s 
overall attitude towards Indir Thakrun, an old disabled poor woman. 
This aspect of the film directly hit hard upon the social conception in 
children that the disabled should always be sympathized. If there 
is any worst effect of this film upon children, we must mention this 
aspect with all emphasis. Seaton (11) rightly observes that films are 
useful in building concepts, 'developing critical thinking and forming 
proper attitude?, but films may sometimes convey misconceptions to 
children, through poor casting acting, lack of orientation etc. This 
observation was supported by Noel and Leonard (9) and now is a 
commonplace. It would therefore be wise not to forget that what is 
presented as eutertainment with perhaps no thought of challenging 
established values, may be accepted by children, and even so by 
adults, as sanctioned values and so enter into conflict witH certain of 
these values (l), because, motion pictures, particularly feature films’, 
have definite and lasting effects on the social attitudes of children (10). 

The role of Harihar, Apn’s father, was characterized in such a 
manner that it had the ill-luck of earning a very low appreciation 
and even a slightly higher depreciation, the cause of which is believed 
to lie in the air of unattachment and somehow disinterestedness of 
Harihar towards Durga and Apu, his offsprings. 

Children were apparently sympathetic with the teacher of 
pathsala but disliked bis double responsibility of teacbing-cum-trading. 

The teacher had a grocery attached to his pathsala , it may be noted. 
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Nobody liked and 22% disliked the role of Zamindcr-wife for her 
rudeness, and as such, if succeeded educationally in arousing in children 
a strong disapproval of such an undesirable trait. 

Concluding Part of the Film : Table III displays some data that 
deserve careful consideration because of the influential importance of 
the concluding part of a feature film meant for either entertainment 
or instruction. Children of 8-10 age-sub-group had a greater liking 
for this part of the film, but much interestingly, the percentage of 
liking was reversed in the higher age-sub-groups, although the 
difference in the percentages of liking and disliking in 14-16 age-group 
was apparently negligible, justifying it to believe that the film failed 
to leave an impression upon children of all age-groups uniformly. The 
same picture may, therefore, influence different children in distinctly 
opposite direction (12), as has been confirmed m this investigation. The 
more mature the younger viewers, the more they disliked the concluding 
part of the film, certainly due to the tragic and sad end of the story 
depicted therein, and they suggested at several places of the question¬ 
naire that Durga should have survived. We are therefore justified 
to maintain that few films can be used indiscriminately with all 
grades and this confirmation is in accordance with the research 
findings published by Edgar Dale (3). Similar view is also held by 
Monroe (8) who says that children's responses to films were found to 
be related to their mental maturity. Younger children tended to 
respond more volubly to film content and their responses were to 
specific items. Older children, on the other hand, were more capable’ 
of responding to general ideas. We should also remember, as consi¬ 
dered by Corisitt (2) and Mead (6), that films are more effective on 
the higher grade levels, and I hat children of lower grade levels quite 
often express their liking for films for their pictorial charm without 
adequate understanding of their underlying ideas. 

Discomforts Experienced : From Table IV we learn that a full- 
length feature photoplay running for hours is discomfortable, and as 

v 

such unsuitable, for children. About 43% children in this investiga¬ 
tion experienced several types of discomforts during the show of the 
film, the list of such discomforts being headed by headache (12.6%), 
thirst (J 1.6%) and eye-troubles (1.1.3%). The Table also points out 
that unplanned sitting arrangement of children-viewers mixed up 

, # V , 

with adults is sometimes responsible for discomforts caused to the 

former. 

Symbolic Representations ; The director of the film, by virtue of 
.jiirsoMte artistic ingenuity, had successfully attempted in representing 
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some of the themes through symbolic episodes, which unfortunately 
failed to earn appreciation from children. The significance of 
appearance of a snake at Apu's house (when all left it) was not 
appreciated even by a few children of 14-16 age-group, whereas 
younges children repeatedly expressed that it would have been fair if 
the snake would not have entered Apu's house. The significance of 
Sarvajaya’s sudden out-burst of coughing by the side of the village- 
tank (when they were leaving for Benaresl was not clearly appreciated 
by the students of all ages. A few students (4.4%) belonging to 
ninth and tenth grades (11-16 age-group) who minutely observed the 
filtn, could not understand the significance of the close-up view of a 
dead frog after a storm episode in the concluding part of the film. 

Some very young children objected to the feeding a domestic dog 
with the food meant for Apu, as done by Sarvajaya. in the film. The 
very low percentage of appreciation for the episode depicting joyful 
frolics of the water-insects (Table [) marks that the significance of 
this classic type of symbolic representation of human joy could not 
be grasped by tlm younger children. We should not however dis¬ 
regard the fact that common things in films are . liked by children 
when the build up is good or when they have a symbolic value, as 
studied by Sturmihal and Curtis (14). We may therefore come to 
conclusion that symbolic representation of an emotion in a film for 
children should be done with Jar greater caution and psychological 
consideration. 

IV. Summary and Conclusions 

A survey was undertaken to ascertain how far the world-renowned 
Bengali motion-picture Father Panchali (for universal exhibition) was 
suitable for children inasmuch as school authorities recommended the 
film for children and in several cases special arrangements for 
children’s show of the film were made. Children’s reaction^ to the 
film were collected through a questionnaire and were analysed from 
different angles of liking and disliking. 

Through this investigational analysis, we now arrive at several 
conclusions which may be summed up as follow : 

1. The film was in general appreciated by all groups of children. 

2. Some»of its characterizations may well be apprehended to 
have considerable adverse effect on the flexible mind of children. 

3. Full-length feature movies are not suitable for children. 

4. Symbolic representation of emotions in a children’s film 
should be done only with great skill. 
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o. Everything in a motion picture for youngsters should be 
presented in » natural and familiar setting. 

G. Music of both high and low pitch may impiess upon child, 
although the influence of absolute absence of musical accompaniment 
may not be completely ruled out. 

7. The concluding part of a children’s film should never be 
tragic and sad. 

S. Adult escorts should not be mixed up with children-viewers in 
the auditorium. 

This paper is, however, not exhaustive in its treatment and 
further investigation into the instructional properties of this out¬ 
standing filin’ would surely he of interest and value to the workers and 
teachers in the field of audio-visual education. 
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THE CALCUTTA PRESS REACTION ON 
BIR SA RISING (1899-1900) 

Sttrendra Prasad Sinha, M.A. 

In this short article it has been tried to show how, iIre news¬ 
papers like Ihc Englishman, the Pioneer and (he Statesman, all 
published from Calcutta did Yeomen service bv ventilating the 
grievances ol the disaHeeled Mundas of OIniian,ujpur against the 
local officers; when Viceroy like Ron! Curzon was presiding over the 
destmy of India This article will itself speak of the high order of 
journalism displayed especially by the “Statesman” even in the 
closing years of the last century. Ft is also commendable that the 
British Government also most sportingly swallowed even the bitterest 
pills administered by the Press, 

Coming to the Rising itself a brief description of the causes and 
course of the Rising will not be out of place here. 

The Bir-Sa risings which convdflsed nearly the whole of the 
aboriginal tracts of the Chhot.inagpur Division of Bihar towaids 
the close of the last eeutnrv form an important topic for the study 
of the agrarian conditions of .the time The movement had its 
origin in the long-felt grievances of’the Mundas and Oraons against 
the agrarian system and the agrarian laws which had been established 
m course of the last quarter and half century of British rule.in 
Okhota Nagpur ’ Tt was during this period that the Christiau 
Missionary who had already established their footing in Chhota 
Nagpur during Company’s rule multiplied their activities among the 
aboriginals, made a large number ol converts and created an im. 
pression among the Adibasis that if they embraced Christianity .they 
would get back their lands fiom which they had been unjustly ousted 
by Hindu Middlemen who had settled in the country in large 
number under feudal patronage. This confounded the situation far 
move as the Mundas and Oraons who regarded themselves ns original 
settlers, a clearer of forests and thus natural and rightful owners of 
all cultivated lands, began to view the new survey registration 

1 Though Cbhota Nagpur had pawed under British rule as early as 1765, it continued 
!fl be administered by its feudal chiefs for Jons?, la 1819, the administration was taken 
over from the hands of the Raja of Chhota Nagpur but direct administration by British 
officials could he, established in these tracts only in 1838 after the suppression of the ereat 
Kol Rising of 1881-82. - s 

8-2018P--XI 
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proceedings as measures 1 not calculated to protect their interests 
as professed; but definitely opposed to them, because these methods 
were to give rights to those who had none. The Missionaries failed 
to deliver the good to the Aboriginals and this led to what is called 
Sardari agitation in course of Seventies and the Eighties. But the 
widespread outburst of this movement could occur only in 1895 when 
the Mundas’ cause was ably taken up by a fiery leader of their 
fraternity, Birsa Muuda, who imported to the movement a politico- 
religious character And held out his followers the promise of a Munda 
Raj in place of the role of Queen Victoria. The movement, however, 
was suppressed on this occasion by strong punitive measures and 
the leaders were put into jail, but the discontent continued ferment¬ 
ing aggravated by the reprisal which had followed the leaders’ arrest. 
Birsa was released on the declaration of Queen’s Diamond Jubilee 
Celebration. After his release, there was another outburst of the 
disturbances during the Christmas of 1899, this time on a more 
formidable scale and the measures adopted for the suppression was 
naturally far more harsh than on the previous occasion, killing as 
many as about four hundred persons. 

In the complex politics of tlie time, there is no wonder that the 
Mundas* cause was taken up by a section of Calcutta Press, for 
Government, too, had been suspecting the hands of “Calcutta Wire¬ 
pullers” behind the troubles. The-following rare newspaper cuttings 
on the subject from the issues of the Englishman, the Pioneer, and 
th& Statesman, throw additional light on the causes and nature of 
the second Bir 8a Rising. 

The Statesman, in its editorial of Jan. 14, 1900, was the first to 
narrate the circumstances leading to the rising The Editor felt 
that the disturbance among the Mundas which had occurred recently 
would occasion less surprise to the few who knew something of the 
agrafian politics of that district, than to the many to whom the tale 
of Ranchi officialdom during the last seven years was a closed book.* 
There was no occasion for surprise because according to the Editor, 
the grievances of the Mundas dated some twenty years back when 
smouldering discontent had revealed itself in the shape of a definite 
agitation against Zemindari oppression. For a decade previously aD 
outbreak had been imminent, and about eight yeafs ago the Ranchi 

* After the assumption of government by the Crown, legislative measures were passed 
to define agrarian rights of different classes of population and surrey of BhtijaitlaH 
(aboriginal) .and* was taken up for registration of tenures. 

* Stutsman ; Jiw, 14,1900, 
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Officials caused some forty Muudas and Kols to be imprisoned for long 
terms with a view to putting an end to the agitation. Seven or eight 
of the men died in prison. Their leaders believing that cases had 
been instituted against them by the Zemindars, and believing also 
that the Ranchi officials were in the pay of the latter, came to 
Calcutta to obtain the services of an European Barrister to meet the 
Ranchi European officials on their behalf and secured Mr. Jacob of 
the Calcutta Bar to defend them. The prosecutor was a Zemindar 
and the prosecution was conducted by the Government Pleader and 
four or five junior pleaders. After a long trial and searching cross- 
examination by the defence counsel, all were acquitted 'Almost 
immediately afterwards the Government Pleader applied to the 
European Deputy Commissioner to issue a rule on the accused to 
show cause why they should not he tried a second time. Mr. Jacob, 
convinced of the evil intention of the Ranchi official who were ready 
to follow even an irregular proceeding for convicting the Muudas, 
refused to proceed with the case and laid tho whole case of their 
unfair deal before the Bengal Government. 

On the 18th January, IDOL), the Government of Bengal came 
out with a statement on the subject of recent disturbances in. Ranchi, 
which did not exactly tally with tho Calcutta newspaper version. 
The statement informed that the Muridas had been for many years 
in the state of unrest , due to a vague claim to sole ownership of the 
soil which they never sought to bring an issue in civil courts and 
desired to be freed of the intervention of Hindu Middlemen between 
them and the Maharaja of Chhotanagpur. According to the statement, 
the agitation apparently purely agrarian in its origin had of late acquired 
also a religious character through the teachings and incitements of 
Birsa Munda, a youngman of twenty years of age 1 . 

A correspondent of the Englishman who styled himself as 
“Anti-humbug” regarded the outbreak at almost purely’political, 
not agrarian, because the Muudas aimed at nothing less than the' 
establishment of a Munda Raj independent of the Bri’tish Government. 
He cautioned the Government that though apparently the rising was 
comparatively small, its result was being very closely watched by the 
whole of the aboriginal population of the district. He therefore 
warned “whereas Government has at present to deal‘with a few 
hundred malcontents, if any half-hearted measures are adopted, it will 
have to deal with thousands 2 ". A. Nottrott of G, E. L. Mission, 

The Engliehman, Jon 10,1900. Official Slatemont. 

The, Englithman, Jan 18,1900. Letbere to the Editor, 
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Ranchi also believed that the “Sardars were in intimate connection with 
the disturbance 1 and wlien the Bardars were being discredited for not 
fulfilling their promises of bringing Munda Raj, they concerted a 
‘‘plan of a general rising at a time when Birsa appeared at the seen© 
as a Bhagwan 2 ”. The Pioneer, on the other hand, felt that there 
was no need taking this outbreak “seriously 1 ”, as it could not appre¬ 
ciate the 'exaggerations’ of the events published in some of the Calcutta 
newspapers 1 . A. Nottrotf also was of the view that it was not a 
rising of the entire Munda population, hui only 01 a very small part 
ot it, say ten to fifteen thousands at the most, who were the followers 
of Birsa, or rattier of the Bardars, the agitators of the land question 
in Chhotanagpnr 3 . 

But the Editor of tlu* Hiv/lislnimii. as t arly as on Jan. Li, .1.900, 
was perhaps the fust to make it clear that a serious local disturbance 
or rather rising ol the Mundas had taken place 0 ’, for which the Commis¬ 
sioner, Deputy CommPsionei. Assistant District Superintendent of 
Police, Colonel Westmoreland, Commanding the Oili Bengal Infantry 
with Captain Roche, Mr. MiddJemass, and Mr. Winder Guclit, wit'll 200 
lank and file went to the seat of disturbance. Government also sent 
100 Reserve Police to CJiakradharpur on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 
The Pioneer published the news of the dispatch on two companies of 
the 6th Jats pending the arrival of the Military Police from Bhagai - 
pore to the affected place.'. 7 . These preparations’ amounted to war 
preparations and in that military action as many as 400 were 
shot dead. Even the women and children were not spared in this 
large scale slaughter. The seriousness of the event can best be judged 
from the private letters received from Ranchi at Calcutta. The Editor 

of the Englishman clearly noted that “.judging from the extracts 

. we are afraid that the disturbance is of a more serious nature 

than was^ at first thought*’’. This panic spread like wild fire and on 
the receipt of the news of the rising, several of the Purulia and Jharia 
volunteers offered their services if required®. 

The. Statesman wrote an interdicting editorial on the subject on 
the 25th March, 1000, and invited the attention of Lord Curzon, the 
Viceroy, who, it said, might not he aware of many of the things 

1 'Jhe Siuleiumn, \i>nl 18, JU00. 

2 Ibid. * 

1 The Pioner, Jan, 17, J000. 1 

* The Pioneer, .Inn, |s, J'jOO. 

* The Statesman, Letters to lhe Editor, dutd Ranchi Aiirii i.8 i9(l(l 

* The J£figh*hnwn, .Jao, la, l!)00. 

7 The Pioneer, Jan Ik, 19iji). 

* The E .irishman, Jan, 16, HhjO. 

9 Ibid. 
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that were don© in his name throughout the country. It ascribed the 
causes of the movement to the 30 years’ misgovernraent of the help¬ 
less peasantry 1 and charged the local officials of making a conspiracy 
ol' silence with regard to them. The movement, according to the 
Editor, was only quelled after a large number of the Mu idas, some 
100 of them, according to their account, had been shot down 2 . It 
further charged the officials of (1; thrusting some 300 men into jail 
and denying them any adequate opportunity of providing for their 
defence, (2) of following, in their dealings with the Mundas, methods 
which a calm and impartial judgment would condemn, (3) of conduct¬ 
ing a secret trial of Mmida prisoners in jail by a junior civilian, Mr. 
Platel, who put the prisoners in batches and recorded evidence against 
them while they were totally unrepresented and (1) of having raided 
with the Police a meeting of sympathisers outside the jail to concert 
measures for the defence of their brethren in prison and'seized the 
money collected for ihe purpose. The Editor however, observed . 
“Without any claim whatever to prejudge the case either ol' the local 
officials or of the Mundas, we emphatically repeat, the matter calls 
for a full and searching enquiry. We appeal to Lord Cnrzon to see 
that what is done against these poor ignorant prepantry is done openly 
and according to law. 3 . 

Mr. H.C. STREATEE RILJ), Deputy Commissioner. Ranchi, 
in a press reply dated 27th May, # 1900, published in the same news¬ 
paper denied the number of persons shot dead which according to the 
official record, amounted to only 11 killed and 9 injured m course of 
two firing on the 7th and 9th Jan., .1900. He, However, did not 
deny the alleged number and bad treatment of prisoners in Ranchi 
Jail, which he, on the other hand, justified on legal grounds. As 
regards the police raid on the meeting outside the jail, he said, “Your 
article is the very first 1 have heard of the occurrence 1 ’The last 
fact, however, appears to be true as the same correspondent emphati¬ 
cally asserted in his icpty to Mr. Streatfeild’s letter which the Editor 
had forwarded to him prior to its publication and printed just below 
Mr. Streatfeild’s letter. 

“The full and searching enquiry’’ advocated by th& Statesman, 
however, did not commend itself to the Government and the trial 
continued to bjj in jail. On the 28th July, 1900, Mr. Bourdilion, 

1 The Statesman, Match 25,1900, 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* The Statesman, publishing the replj of Mr. Streatfeild and the counterrepty of the 
‘informant’ of the Editor of the Statesman, who wrote the editorial of the 25th March, 1900, 
advocating the case of the innocent Mundas, (Date could not be known)* 
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while replying to m interpellation in the Bengal Legislative Council 
by Hon'ble Surcndra Nath Banerjee, disclosed that 13 Mundas had 
died in the jail in course of the proceeding, the very proceeding was 
afterwards dropped against many of them 1 , Hon’ble Surendra 
Nath Banerjee specially enquired in his question as to whether there 
was any truth in the statement which had appeared in the newspapers 
to the effect that many of the members had been arrested again on 
fresh charges. 

Thus these papers, specially the Statesman , did immense service 
to the innocent poor aboriginals of Chhotanagpur by ventilating their 
grievances through their columns and it was through their pressure 
that the recalcitrant Ranchi officials were obliged to adopt open and 
etraightforward measures strictly according to law in dealing with 
cases regarding Bir Sa disturbances. 

1 Bengal Legislative Council Intel pellation—Munda Riot—August File dated '28th 
July, 1900, No. 44-45—kindly made available to the writer by Bn Aditja Prasad Jha of 
States Central Record Room, Patna. 



BERNARD SHAW ON THE INSTITUTION 
OF THE FAMILY 


R. N. I to* 

In his search for the reality about sex Shaw has found that seat 
is absolutely unconnected with any sentimental trivialities and 
emotional frivolities like love and romance. Sex is meant for pro* 
creation and the perpetuation of the species. The institution of 
marriage is based on a fundamental misunderstanding of the sex 
instinct which is impersonal and impermanent. Shaw looks upon 
the sex instinct as only an instrument of Creative Evolution, and he 
advocates the abolition of marriage which, by obscuring the real 
purpose of sex, impedes the evolution of the race, His attack on 
the family and home follows naturally from his views on marriage, 
for it is marriage which has brought these institutions into being. 
His diatribes against tbern are found in many of his plays and 
prefaces. “The family ideal is a humbug and a nuisance: one might 
as reasonably talk of the barrack ideal, or the forecastle ideal, or any 
other substitution of ihe machinery of social organisation for the end 
of it, which must always be the fullest and most capable life : in 
short, the most godly life.’’*The home, according to him, is an 
enlarged rabbit hutch, ‘that school of littleness’. “Home life, as we 
understand it, is no more natural to us than a cage is natural to a 
cockatoo.’’ “Home is the girl’s prison and the woman’s work- 
hou6e.” * “For the sake of the unhappy prisoner of the home,” 
he. says in the preface to Plays Pleasant, “then, let my plays be 
printed as well as acted.’’ Shaw declares that families are mostly 
very anarchic although people are in the habit of sentimentalising 
about the bond of natural and genuine affection between parents and 
childreu, and between brothers and sisters. According to him, this 
affection is artificial, because it is the product of certain misconcep¬ 
tions about consanguinity and sex. 

Shaw expatiates upon the fetish of the family in Misalliance 
and its preface. He shows that the popular conception that con¬ 
sanguinity confers a spiritual kinship is erroneous. The assumption 
that the institution of family by compelling people to spend their 

1 Preface to Misalliance, p. 86. 

3 The Revolutionist's Handbook , p. 222* 
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childhood with their brothers, sisters and parents creates a specially 
warm affection is 'equally wrong. According to Shaw, a dictated 
compulsory affection is not only unnecessary but positively detri¬ 
mental, because it is unnatural and factitious. In Misalliance f 
he exposes the hollowness of these conceptions. John Tarleton, his 
wife, his son Johnny and his daughter Hypatia are bound by indis¬ 
soluble family ties but their tastes, temperaments and characters are 
so divergent that they appear to be perfect strangers. Johnny has 
grown up lobe a dull and conventional young man of business while 
bis sister is sick of the ennui of family life. It is fourteen years 
since their mother had a row with Johnny for ‘giving Hypatia a 
black eye because she bit me’. Although they are no longer children, 
they can hardly meet each other without exchanging grimaces or 
angry words. She is engaged to Bentley whom she adores but her 
brother bullies him and she angrily declares that ‘Johnny’s brutality 
makes it impossible to live in the house with him’. Tarleton senior 
bursts out: “Summerhays, a family is an awful thing, an impossible 
thing. Cat and dog.' 

The atmosphere of the Tarleton household is vitiated not only by 
the lack of fraternal affection but also by a still worse parental-filial 
relation- The assumption that there exists between parents and 
children a very intimate relationship is wrong The young and the 
old cannot see eye to eye with one another. Their ages differ widely 
and, therefore, they cannot go on living together for any length of 
time save at the cost of infinite irritation and bitterness.* Parents are 
often considerate and sympathetic because they know that ‘the children 
are only themselves over again’. But children cannot conceive of 
their parents as fellow beings and are, therefore, insensitive to their 
feelings. Tarleton is a man of superabundant vitality, indefatigable 
at public work, a successful merchant with intellectual curiosities 
but as a father bis position is hopeless. He does not know what his 
son and daughter are doing under bis very nose. When Joey 
Percival, and Lina* Szczpanowska, a professional Polish acrobat and 
juggler come crashing down from an aerophane, Hypatia sets her 
cap at Joey, the promising son of three fathers, and ultimately jilts 
Bentley in his favour asking her father to ‘buy the young brute’ 
for her. The startling revelation is made at this moment that Lord 
Summerhays also once asked Hypatia to become his wife. Tarletoo’s 

, * "... if yon I’onopel an adult and a child to live in one another's company 

ibitkeT the adult or the child will he miserable” (Preface, p. 17). 
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eyes are opened by these incidents and, adreasing his daughter, he 
saye, “All this has been going on under my nose, I suppose. You 
run after young men; and old men run after you. And I am the 
last persbn in the world to hear of it.” Reduced to hysterics by the 
callous audacity and ruthless tongue of his daughter, he is glad to 
get rid of her at the price demanded. Towards the end of the play 
father and daughter, as Percival says, reach ‘that common stage in 
family life at which anything but a blow would be an anti-climax.* 
Tarleton rightly observes, “There’s a wall ten feet thick and ten 
miles high between parents and children ’’ 

This agonising incompatibility is more powerfully illustrated in 
“Fanny’s First Play”. From our discussion of “Misalliance” it will 
be evident that consanguinity does not necessarily imply community 
of tastes and community of feelings. “Fanny’s First Play” almost 

justifies what Tanner says, “.the tables of consangdinity has 

a natural basis in a natural repugnance”. Count O’Dowda has 
brought up his daughter Fanny with the utmost care but Fanny, 
tired of her father’s obsolete mode of living, induced him to send her 
to Cambridge two years ago. As a birthday present from her father 
she decides to have a private performance id her own home of a play 
she has written. The count is wounded by every word, every tone 
and every implication of this play. Fanny’s purpose, indeed, is to 
shock her father morally and kee'p him up to date * 

The only thing that is common between them is that Fanny’s 
dress is ‘synchronous with her father’s’. By this Shaw probably 
wants to suggest that compatibility between parents and children, 
if any, is only of a very superficial kind. In every other respect 
they are as unlike as if they belonged to the opposite poles. 
Count O’ Dowda sent Fanny to Cambridge because he felt confident 
that she would acquire his own culture there, Cambridge being bis 
own University. But Fanny has cultivated tastes which have no'thing * 
in common with her father's. The father is not a ‘modern man in 
any sense of the word but the daughter is an ‘unsexed Cambridge 
Virago* steeped in modernism ; she loves Beethoven and Wagner 
whom her father detests, the father admires romantic plays while the 

< Fanny ways, 'JJt's grod for him to be shocked morally. It's all that the young 
can do for the old, to abock them and keep there up to date.” 

The B&me idea is expressed in The Quint eseence of Ibtoniem : “The plain working 
truth ia that it it not only good for people to be shocked occasionally, hut absolutely 
necessary to the- progress of society that they should be shocked pretty often (Major 
Critical Suitps, p, 192). 
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daughter likes modern lealistic plays which are far removed from 
loruance. The father laments the bygone days ‘when there was still 
some beauty in the world and some delicate grace m family life’. 
Obviously Shaw’s intention is to suggest that consanguinity not only 
does not imply community of tastes and feelings but sometimes creates 
repugnance. Both Mr. Tarleton and Count O’ Dowda are indulgent 
fathers ; yet their daughters are in open rebellion against them. 
The difference in age is bound to produce incompatibility, and long 
association, far from helping matters, aggravates filial aggressiveness. 
The family is an inevitable misalliance between youth and age. 

Parents and children learn to look upon one another with affec¬ 
tion only as a sort of lofty ideal. In real life they are not 
spontaneously drawn to one another, and the difference in years helps 
to keep them apart. One natural effect of the artificial arrange¬ 
ment which we call familly life is that parents and children are fright¬ 
fully shy of one another. Lord Summerbays aud his children do 
not meet oftener than they can help because they put each other 
too much out of countenance. Tarleton holds that once childhood 
is over, once the child has acquired a sense of decency, ‘it’s all up 
with the relation between parent and child’ and he prophesies that 
'in a thousand years it will be considered bad form to know who your 
father and mother are’. 8 Evidently Shaw’s intention is to suggest 
that parental filial relation beyond l’’ 06 period of youth is a mistake 
and had better be scrapped. Its persistence when it is no longer 
necessary is apt to end in filial disobedience and consequent parental 
bewilderment and despondency. 

There is one remark of Fanny to Trotter which throws further 
light on Shaw’s attitude to parental control, It is just like artificial 
feeding. She says that she is proud that she is a suffragette and ‘did 
a month .with Lady Constance Lytton’ When Trotter asks, “Is 
that any reason why you should stuff naughty plays down my 
throat?’’ She replies, “Yes it’ll teach you what it feels like to 
be forcibly fed.’’ Shaw probably wants to suggest that parental 
control, however mild and gentle, amounts to nothing less than forced 
feeding and filial revolt, therefore, is inevitable. 

Hitherto we have been discussing the revolt of children against 
parents who are indulgent as well as considerate to qhildren’a rights 
and liberties. It must not, however, be imagined that stricter parental 


* In Sha^’* idasUwiety, glinns'O of wiinh aos givea in Back to Methutelah, the ‘ 
father'd* UUkuo*a and ihj mttlnr >J>.m ml loi'-t after the children when they can fw>d- • 
* far tbsmulvea “1 stnulTiE k-io v my two sidest if I met them”, eaye Zoo, who sp«jialiw* 
''iio bubie* in the P* r A.B. " 1 
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control would mend matters. Bather it will be nearer the truth to 
say that strict parental control produces more disastrous consequences. 
This is well illustrated in Fanny’s play. Both Mr. and Mrs. Gilbey 
have taken special care to. bring up their son Bobby. Mrs. Gilbey 
has been so careful that she never allowed her sou to go in for 
a ‘singlestick’ at the Young Man’s Christian Association, because 
‘lie might have had his eye knocked out’. She is proud to tell 
Dora that the boy was having ‘two evenings pleasure every week’ 
when they dined with the Knoxes. The unconscious irony needs to 
be emphasised. Kot merely Bobby’s tasks and tastes but even his 
pleasures were dictated. Mr. Gilbey also has always been too careful 
to let the boy loose among the temptations of gay places like 
Brighton even with his tutor. But with all their strict control the 
boy has grown up to he a mollycoddle unfit to take care of himself. 
When chased by the police. Holy Joe runs away but lie stops ‘to 
laugh at the copper’ and finds himself arrested. From • domestic 
restriction he had learnt nothing but a habit of evading discipline 
by deceit. First, he is a bit taken in by a woman of the stage and 
I hen he entangles himself with a good-natured prostitute called Darling 
Dora. On a moonlit night Bobby and Dora, while slightly tipsy 
and in a jocular mood, have a frolic with a policeman’s helmet with 
the result that each is sentenced to a fortnight’s imprisonment. 
The parents are terribly shocked and they feel that they are knocked 
off their perches. 

Brought up under a strict parental control, ‘just a wee lamb in 
a world of wolves', an expression that Fanny uses in a different 
context, when Bobby ‘gets loose theres no holding him. He does 
enjoy life more than any lad I ever met’. What Shaw drives at 
is that the results of strict parental control are disastrous. As he 
says in the preface to Misalliance, “You are careful about your 
boy’s morals, knowing how troublesome they may be, that.you keep 
him away from the Venus of Milo only to find him in the arms of. 
the scullery maid or someone much worse.” All attempts to stifle 
the passions are foredoomed to failure, because the passions are very 
powerful and, being lawless by nature, revolt against control or 
interference of any sort. Parents cannot stifle a single passion nor 
avert a single danger: they only deprave the passions by starving- 
them. 

The theme of children's revolt agamsi parents is xouna m many 
other plays of Shaw. John Tanner's outburst against mothers is too 
well known, to be discussed here. Mops in Too True* to be Good 
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desires that ‘there should be no mothers.’ She wants ‘a world without 
parents : there is no room for them in my [her] dream’. Fla via in 
On the Rocks will not stand mamma any longer’, nor will she‘live 
in this house with her a moment longer’. Her brother David 
Cbavender is equally rude to their parents. 

In Misalliance and Fanny’s First Play Shaw deals with 
wealthy English families. In O' Flaherty V.C. he looks at family 
life in an environment of poverty. But the conclusion is the same. 
Here he exposes some other ills of family life—its deadly boredom, if., 
jealous concupiscences, its petty tyrannies. “The happy home of 
the idealist may become common under millennial conditions. It is 
not common at present.’” Poverty and boredom drove O’ Flaherty 
to join the' war and win the V.C. After fighting in the front he conies 
home back hut is bitterly disillusioned about borne life when ‘an 
appalling tempest of wordy math breaks out’ between his mother and 
sweetheart. Now ‘with a clear conscience’ he says, “some likes war’s 
alarums, and ‘•oitie likes home life, Ive tried both, sir; and I am all 
for war s aim urns now. I always was a quiet lad by natural disposi¬ 
tion.’’ In the opinion of Sir Pearce the British would not have'got 

an army without conscription if dome.-tic life had been as happy as 

people say it is.’ Shaw in the prefatory note says, “No one will ever 
know how many men joined the army in 1914 and 1915 to escape from 
tyrants and taskmasters, termagants and shrews, none of whom are 
any the less irksome when they happen by ill luck to be also our 
fathers, our mothers, our wives ami our children. Even at their amiu- 
blest, a holiday from them may he a tempting change for all parties." 
Obviously Shaw wants to suggest that the horrors of the fighting front 
are nothing when compared with the horrors of family life. The 
popular conception (hat the family consists of a group of loving persons 
and that the home is the abode of peace and concord is a myth which, 
in the words of C.E.M. Joad, Shaw has blown ‘skyhigh’. 

Misalliance is an elaborate exposition of the hollowness of the 
family ideal. There are some incidents in it which have only a slender 
connexion with the main story but are vitally connected with Shaw’s 
propagandist purpose. They are meant to expose the ugliness of some 
aspects of family life which people try to glorify and idealise. It has 
been pointed out already that the instinct of sex is impersonal and 
impermanent. But larnily life is based on (wo persons agreeing to 
monogamous sex-relationship and, therefore, the only occupations 

* P>«fae®, p. Ish. 
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which fill it are love-making and molly-coddling. There is the episode 
of the acrobat Lina whose arrival, as A. 0. Ward says/ ‘brings a gust 
of life into the play and even into its male characters’. She has not 
been in the Tarleton family an hour, yet advances have already been 
made to her not only by the two young men Johnny and Bentley but 
also by their fathers as if because she is a woman her only social fune 
tion is to be made love to. She declares that she can no longer remain 
there because ‘this is a stuffy house. You seem to think of nothing 
but making love. All the conversation here is about love-making. 
All the pictures are about love making .... the very texts on the wall 
of your bedrooms are the ones about love. It is disgusting. It is not 
healthy’. Thus the vicious boredom of the Tarleton house is broken 
only by still more vicious and unhealthy amorous expeditions. 

fathers and sons fall in love with the same woman. This fact 
is emphasised by Lord Summerhays propsing to Hypatia who is his 
son’s fiancee. Possibly Shaw wants to suggest that the relation of 

father and son is uo bar, as it should be if the relation were a 

relation, to this kind of love-making. 

These love episodes, along with the incident of the gunner, 
Julius Baker, a neurotic clerk, who comes to avenge his mother 
Lucinda Titmus, with whom Tarleton senior had an amour in his 
younger days, clearly demonstrate that it is no use talking of parents’ 
influence, filial piety and domestic purity. No doubt they are very 
comforting phrases, but they afe unrelated to the realities of life. Mr. 
Tarleton voices forth the correct opinion about the members of his 
family when he says, “You let well alone, Chikabiddy. Most of 
our characters will bear a little careful dusting; but they wont bear 

scouring.’’ Family life is ugly. Only its ugliness is kept concealed 

under a heap of sentimental lies and false pretences. “The family 
needs hearty discrediting, for there is hardly any part of it that 
could not be amputed with advantage.”* 


II 

Another reason why Sbaw attacks the institution of the family 
is that family life is of its very nature narrow and cramping. Its 
cramping effect on children is inconceivable. In Misalliance 
Bentley is fill brains and no body ; ‘he is overbred like one of those 
expensive dogs’. The domestic problem for Lord Snmmerhays is 


7 Bsmard Shnto, p. ISO. 
* Pryfa««i p. 66. 
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how to endure him'until he is fifty’. Jonny is all body and little 
brains. He may he called a grown-up child. Hypatia flounders in 
frustration. Joey Percival is the only young man in Misalliance, 
with a strong personality. Family life could not cramp him only 
because lie was brought up by three fathers. 9 Children brought up 
at home become mollycoddles, or pngs, or duffers unable to lake care 
of themselves. Joey Percival. who has escaped the personal attention 
of a single father, is a refreshing contrast to the young people who 
have been subjected to the mollycoddling of parents. 

That domestic ties are *a snare for the soul’ is well illustrated in 
Fanny’s play. Margaret Knox, ‘a strong, springy girl of eighteen’, 
is imprisoned in a suffocating middle-class home. One while returning 
from a Salvation army Festival at the Albert Hall, she ‘felt it ridicul¬ 
ous to go home in the bus after we had been singing so wonderfully 
about climbing up the golden stairs to heaven’. She gets down at 
Piccadilly Circus where she picks up a French marine officer named 
M. Dmallel with whom she goes to a dance-hall. Here both of them 
are involved in a fracas with the police. Duvallet fells a constable 
by a 'magnificent moulinet’ and Margaret, inflamed by champagne 
and piety, knocks out two of a constable’s teeth. She is shoved and 
bullied by the police 10 and suffers a fortnight’s imprisonment. But 
she is neither repentant for what she has done, nor sorry for what 
has happened to her. She m bather proud of it; though f know 

uow that I’m not a lady’. This experience, far from repressing her, 
has released her from the inhibition of respectability. When she 
was at home -die wu.- what pcopF call gtn.J and respectable but she 
was not free. Tin* incident has soi her free but she is no longer 
considered good and respectable, and she prefers her freedom to good¬ 
ness and respectability, because respectability, as her mother t..)o 
comes to realise, is only ‘pretending, pretending, pretending’. Having 
once got loose (mm ‘the narrowing and spiritually confining home 
life’, she has discovered that true leligion means having life and 
having it more aboundantly. The tyranny of the family and the 
home, which shuts out freedom and broadmindedness, stands between 
us and our religion, and as Shaw say.-, in the preface, ‘the young has 
better have their souls awakened by disgrace’. 

9 In a leti.r to Fr« uk Hard* Shaw wrote: “tn my play Misalliance the leading 
young mao m the man with three fathers. 1 Bhcutd not have thought of tjiat if 1 had not 
three father- myself: my offical father, the musician an ! my natural uncle.” (Bernard 
Shaio, by Frank Harris, p. .Kif. 

14 “Her description of her treatment by the police was undoubtedly derived by Shaw 
from tbr; espt :-‘ince of women involve! in the suffrage agitation at thjt time ( Bernard 
Shaw, by A. C Ward, j>. 123). 
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In You Never Gan Tell Mrs, Clandon describes two kinds of 
family life. One of them‘is based on a mutual respect, on recogni¬ 
tion of the right of every member of the household to independence 
and privacy in their personal concerns’. She then points out another 
.-.ort of family life‘in which husbands open their wives’ letters, and 
call on them to account for every farthing of their expenditure and 
every moment of their time ; in which women do the same to their 
children ; in which no room is private and no hour sacred ; in which 
duty, obedience, affection, home, morality and religion are detestable 
lyrannies, and life is a vulgar round of punishrnPnts'Jand lies, coercion 
and rebellion, jealousy, suspicion, recrimination.’ Families, according 
;o Shaw, are mostly of the second sort in which individuals arc 6aert- 
•iced to the humbug of an ideal, The first sort is less detestable but 
lie would allow neither of these to continue for long, there being no 
moms for a private family in his ideal society. 

Ill 

From our discussion in the preceding sections it will be evident 
ihat the institution of the family is neither natural nor conducive to 
i he welfare of the children or of the parents, Shaw’s deeper ground 
for objection to the institution is that if binders the evolution of the 
iace. This belief of tns hr expresses at length in the preface to 
Misalliance. Life Foice finds i’ls way by experiment ; il proceeds 
!>v the method of trial and error. It evolved man out of lower forms 
of life, and it will replace him hy some superior creatures. But 
meanwhile we must work for our mirvival and development. As John 
fanner says in The Revolutionist's Handbook, "Our only hope, 
ihen, is in evolution. We must leplace man by the Superman.” 
Hut ‘the precise formula lor the Superman, ci-devant The Just Man 
.Made Perfect, has not yet hemi discovered. Until it is, every birth 
an experiment in the (neat Research which is being conducted by 
ihe Life Force to discover that formula.” 1 ' It mantdud is not to be 
scrapped, we roust help the Life Force to attain its object ; we must 
give it all facilities to conduct its experiment, for it moves in a 
mysterious way its wonders of evolution to perform. 

Shaw, in the preface to Misalliance, argues that the family 
— the group df father, mother and children — defeats the experi¬ 
ment. of the Life Force. "What is a child ?” he asks. “An experi¬ 
ment. A fresh attempt to produce the just man made perfect : that 

11 Preface no Misalliance, p. 48. 
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is to make humanity divine.” This experiment is vitiated by pare 
who consider it their pious duty to impose themselves upon tt 
children and mould them into some fancy 6gure of their own. Si 
a parent, according to Shaw, is the vilest abortionist’, for be or i 
attempts to bring up a child ‘in the way it should go’ while the fi 
is that ‘nobody knows the way a child should go’. Apart fr( 
parental interferences, there are other evils of family life — 
pretty tyrannies, its vicious boredom, all of which, far from helpi 
rbe Life Force to conduct its experiment, is offering obstacles to 
Evolution of the human race is possible only through experiment, a 
man's only hope is in evolution, which is a remote possibility, ratf 
an impossibility so long as the family, as it is, continues to exi 
Shaw, therefore, looks forward to a time when man shall ‘upon 1 
fellow look reckless of consanguinity V* 

The solution Shaw suggests is this : ‘‘The mother and the fath 
will not always have to shoulder the burden of maintenance whi< 
should fall on the Atlas shoulders of the fatherland and mothetland 

“.though the popular conception of heaven includes a Ho 

family, it does not attach to that family the 1 otion of a separate horn 
or a private nursery, or kitchen, or mother-in-law, or anything tbi 
constitutes the family as we know it. Even blood relationship 
miraculously abstracted from it ; and the Father is the father < 
all children, the mother the motheu of all mothers and babies, an 

the son the son of Man and Saviour of his brothers.”. 

What Shaw wants to achieve is socialism. 

a The Admirable Baihville, p. 123. 

IS Preface to Mitalltanct. n. 8ft. 
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THE MYTH OF THE THINKER BEYOND 

THOUGHT 


Mihirbikash Chakuavorty 

Hoogly Mohsin College, Wett Bengal 

In what follows wo have tried to deny an idea which, according 
to common men as well as most philosophers, is beyond question—the 
idea that thought involves necessarily a thinker beyond itself. 

I 

But at the very outset we should explain why the denial is worth 
undertaking ; in other words, what we shall gain out of it if it becomes 
feasible. Our answer, in short, is that it would lend to two very 
important consequences in philosophy and its history. 

It would, in the first place, clear the history of philosophy 
finally of the idealism of the Berkeleyan type by exploding a funda¬ 
mental and necessary assumption of it which, so far as we know, is 
not covered even in the elaborate attack of the neo-realists against it. 
Secondly, by cancelling thought’s supposedly necessary association 
with mind which, in our opiniqn, has hitherto shrouded its status 
and promise, tho aforesaid denial would put thought, tentatively at 
least, to a worthy use, which it has deserved since the rediscovery of 
its indubitability as a fact by Descartes, i.e. use ae the basic datum of 
philosophy. 

But both these points cal! for clarification. We have said that 
the denial of the existence of the Hunker beyond thought would be 
fatal to the Berkeleyau kind of idealism, because the thinker in this 
sense is a necessary basis for it. All idealism, like Berkeley’s, we 

know, equates the thing thought of with thought, and then maintains * 
that the thing is mental, obviously, on the supposition that thought is 
mental. But, how can this basic supposition of idealism, namely 

that thought is mental be considered meaningful unless a duality of 
thought and mind (thinker) is already accepted, that is unless it is 
assumed that there is a mind or thinker as the substratum of thought..? 

In order to* clarify (he second point we have to explain two 

things. One is why do we recommend the use of thought as the 
basic, datum, that is the datum for the explanation of facts? The 
other is : ho\V has the prospect of such a use been hindered since 

10—2010P—XI 
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Descartes by the idea of the thinker existing beyond thought? The 
reason for our proposal to take thought as the basic datura in philo¬ 
sophy is its characteristic indubitability as a fact. Thought is indeed 
the most indubitable of all facts, the hardest even among “hard data”. 
The paradox of thought is ibat its facthood cannot be denied even 
theoretically—to deny that it is a fact is only to affirm it 

This truth about thought has been recognised, though not in its 
absolute simplicity, in the Cogito ergo sum of Descartes, which, 
simply for this reason, we think should he considered as a landmark 
in the history of philosophy. But Descartes does not utilise it 
adequately iu his philosophising, though he recognises this truth about 
thought. In fact, he sees in the indubitability of thought only a 
criterion of reality but n >thing of the promise we have spoken of. 
And, how could he? For despite all his sceptical precautions the 
dogma of our common thinking that thought belongs invariably to a 
thinker becomes one of his philosophical convictions without ever 
being examined or doubted ; and its inevitable result in the philosophy 
of Descartes has been the limitation of the scope of thought as well as 
the distortion of its nature. Thought in the Coqito ergo sum is not 
thought which is impersonal or neutnl and as such applicable to all 
that is as the principle for their explanation, it h rather ‘mv thought’, 
thought that is persontl 01 menial, Thus Cogito ergo sum, as it 
recognises the mdubitahililv of th eight, is a landmark in the history 
of philosophy ; but 11 is a scandal as well since ii distorts the truth it 
recognise.-,. 


IT 

Let ns now come lo our aim for this paper, namely the denial <>f 
that there is a thinker beyond thought. For this we need not take 
into consideration any philosophical conicpli m of the thinker. All 
that‘is needed is lo note clearly that as the presupposition of thought 
the thinker car. never be thought itadf—it must be non-rational or 
extra-rational. For, obvioush , it makes no sense lo say that what is 
presupposed by a thing is the sa ne as the thing itself. 

The existence of the thinker, we think, is not verifiable through 
perception or introspection or anv other intelligible mode of direct 
experience. No search within ourselves when wg think or know 
would ever reveal anything which is other than thought and may 
stand for the idea of the non-rational thinker. All that I am aware 
of there being present in myself when I think of a thing or know it, 
say a beautiful landscape, is nothing more and other than thought or 
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knowledge itself, e.g. “this is a landscape", “it is beautiful", “it gives 
me pleasure" and so on. 

This impossibility to verify the existence of the thinker through 
direct experience would be considered sufficient by a Hume to justify 
our position that it does not exist. We shall, however, try to justify 
our denial of the existence of the thinker beyond thought on a more 
elaborate examination of the grounds for it. That is, we shall deny 
the existence of the thinker by showing further that it cannot be 
justified a priori or in any other way. 

We cannot speak of knowing the thinker a priori, i.e. in any 
such way as is absolutely independent of experience, for the simple 
reason that whatever is knowable a priori, in this sense, is purely 
formal in character, but being claimed as an existent fact, the thinker 
can obviously be no more empty form. 

The existence of the thinker cannot also be proved a priori. 
'Phis means that it cannot also be shown that the very being of 
thought entails that of the thinkei. It could indeed be so if the 
ielation of the thinker to thought, to use, an expression of Russell's, 
were of logical dependence , i.e. if the thinker were related to thought 
as a necessary part or element of it. But, clearly, this is not 
possible. How can the thinker which is other than and beyond 
thought be any part of thought ? 

As a matter of fact, so far as \>e know, the thinker is not usually 
claimed to be an experienced fact, nor is it considered kuowable or 
capable of being proved a priori. The existence of the thinker is 
only a hypothesis supposed to be necessary for explaining certain 
supposedly unquestionable facts. In other words, all the available 
arguments designed to establish the existence of a thinker show that 
there are certain facts which would not have been so unless the 
thinker also were a fact. These arguments are not, 'however, 
numerous, The psychological certainty of the belief in the existence* 
of a thinker has, in fact, reduced the need for them. Nevertheless, 
they aro so common and widely known that it would not probably 
be necessaiy or justified to attribute any one of them to any specific 
author. 

The first argument for the existence of the thinker proceeds on 
the supposition* that thoughts are transitory. Being transitory, 
thoughts, it is argued, cannot be selfe-xi6tent; hence, as the non- 
transitory and abiding substratum of thought there must be a thinker 
to account for their existence, 
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Secondly, it is considered necessary to infer tbe existence of 
the thinker for explaining two different kinds of unity supposed to 
he exhibited by thoughts—one is the unity of originally isolated 
particulars in thought arising from the activities of comparison, 
correlation etc, while the other is the supposed unity of those 
thoughts that are ordinarily spoken of as being of the same subject 
and are referred to by such expressions as “my thoughts’’ or “his 
thoughts’’. 

The third aigument for the existence of the thinker is most, 
common and well knovvii. According to this argument the thinker 
conceived as a self-identical principle capable of holding a particular 
thought through changing moments of time must exist; for other¬ 
wise the possibility of memory would remain unexplained. 

But is the hypothesis of the thinker a legitimate one? Of the 
many teats that are usually applied to decide such an issue we shall 
here apply only the one which is probably the most basic, that is 
we shall simply ask whether the hypothesis ie well grounded. One 
may try to deny that it is so by showing either that the facts upon 
which the hypothesis is claimed to be grounded are not realiy facls 
at all, or that these I acts ate all ultimate so that none of them 
necessitates any hypothesis for its explanation. But we art' 
interested in adopting neither of these courses; they are not likely to 
be, in any way, effective. 

We shall prove that the hypothesis of the thinker is not properly 
grounded by showing first that it doe» not explain any of the facts 
claimed to be explained by it, and thereafter by showing further 
that the explanation of a fact through any hypothesis like that of 
the thinker belongs to a mode of explanation which is useless and 
accordingly almost universally disapproved. 

[t is essential for a hypothesis about a flung which is to explain 
a given fact that the knowledge ot the thing in question must not, 
in any way, be necessary for the knowledge of the given fact. To 
put it more clearly, a fact, say A, 10 be explained by the hypothesis 
of B, must not presuppose the know ledge of B for its apprehension 
as a fact to be explained. Now, the hypothesis of the thinker fail® 
to explain its facts, because this condition is not fulfilled in its case. 
Each of the facts it seeks to explain, viz. the existence of thoughts 
in view of their apparent transitoriness, their unity in both the forms 
referred to before and memory, would be found on examination to 
depend directly or indirectly on the knowledge of the thinker, to be 
recognised as a fact to be explained. 
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Thus, in the first place, let us ask : why do our thoughts appear 
transitory to us so that to account for their existence we frame the 
hypothesis of the thinker? An examination of this question seems 
to leave us with no other plausible explanation than that we presume 
that there is a thinker as the unchanging locus of thoughts. 
Thoughts appear transitory, because they are apprehended invariably 
with reference to some thinker in whom, it is further noted, a 
particular thought occurring at a paiticular moment is replaced by 
another a .moment after cither to reappear in future or nev» r to do so. 
It is clear then that in knowing the trnusitoi iness f thoughts we must 
have already in our timid the idea of a thinker beyond thoughts. 
Therefore, the recognition of the transitoriness of thought.-,, we may 
say, is always based on 'lie thinker being already taken for a fact, 
although in the argument we arc discussing the knowledge of the 
thinker has been supposed conversely to be based on the knowledge of 
the transitoriness of thoughts. 

The fore-knowledge of the thinker is, in the same way, involved 
also in the unities ascribed to thoughts, m. the supposed unity of 
thoughts supposedly belonging to tlie same thinker, and the unity of 
particulars in thoughts. The knowledge of the first kind of unity 
obviously presumes the knowledge of the thinker. For the description 
of idea of this kind of unity as the unity of thoughts that belong to 
the same thinker is a description or idea in terras of the thinker; and 
how is the knowledge of the tiling possible wit bout the previous 
knowledge of the terms necessary for it ?. 

In the second kind of unity tlie lore-knowledge of the thinker 
however is involved somewhat less directly. This type of unity, unlike 
the first, means no mere relation, but signifies some sort of unifying 
activity. For, conceived merely as a relation, the unity of particulars 
m thought need not necessarily eail for any explanation ; as a relation 
jl may be an ultimate or self-accomplished fact beyond explanation. 
The inference of the thinker as a unifying principle from the idea that 
the thought is the unity of particulars becomes meaningful only on 
the unity benjg taken for some unifying activity. Therefore, a 
knowledge of the unity of particulars supposed to be involved in thought 
is, in fact, the know ledge of some unifying activity. And this means 
that, the knowledge of the unity of particulars as a fact that deserves 
explanation presupposes the knowledge of the thinker ; for we can 
never know any activity without knowing already that someone or 
something acts, i.e. without the knowledge of some active agent. Xn 
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fact, it would not probably be a mistake to suppose that the notion of 
activity sometimes associated with thoughts is nothing but a seemingly 
verifiable substitute of the utterly unverifiable thinker. Its description 
by Russell as “the ghost of the subject'’ seems really to make some 
sense. 

Now, what is true of the existence and unities of thoughts may he 
shown, without any difficulty, to be sure also of memory. To be 
recognised as itself niemoty also presuppose'' quite obviously the 
pievious knowledge of ihe thinker. For, memory knowledge can be 
described, or distinguished from other forms of knowledge only on the 
acceptance of the position that there is a thinkei m whom a particular 
thought which occurred in tlie past, occurs now and may occur in the 
In mre 

L'hus. each of the laels we ha 1 .e examined rests on the previous 
knowledge of the thinker to be recognised as a fact that necessitates 
explanation. None of them, therefore, is any genuine ground for the 
hypothesis of the thinker. Explanation of any one of them through 
the hypothesis oi the thinker would be no valid explanation but only 
beqqinq (he question. 

But the ease for the explanation of the facts stated through the 
hypothesis of the thinker would not, in any way, improve even if u 
is exempted from the charge we have, thought against it, For, as we 
have already said, it belongs to a mode of explanation which is consi¬ 
dered useless and is lieieforc disfavoured almost universally. As 
already explained, the thinker is no verifiable entity—it can never be 
realised m thought. Therefore, explanation ol anything through the 
thinker, like all explanations tlnough what is unverifiable, is not, 
properly speaking, explaining at ail but escaping explanation; for 
explanation aims at removing mystery from a thing, but explanation 
through what is unverifiable, augments it. In fact, the explanation 
through the thinkeu, if we may say so, is, in principle the same as 
that theologically inspired mode of explanation with reference to 
unverifiable God, and like the latter therefore it is anything but 
philosophical. Such explanations are resorted to as an easy device of 
escape, only when out of indolence or incapacity we fail to discover 
any verifiable term for the explanation of an event or, phenomenon. 
But the more preferred course of action in such circumstances, we 
think, ,-ffiould be to leave the phenomenon or event as tentatively 
ultimate or self-explanatory. 
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But no staunch defender of commonsense would feel dismayed 
in the failure of the argument-* to prove positively the existence of the 
thinker beyond thought. He would find justification for the existence 
of the thinker just in its psychological certainty, i.e. just in that it is 
q o universally believed to be a fact. The absence of positive proof, 
he would say, does not warrant the rejection of a belief which is 
universal. It should be accepted tentatively unless it contradicts either 
itself or a belief similar to it. Now. although the belief that there 
is a thinker beyond thought 1 > probably free from self-contradiction, 
the defence suggested of it by the exponents of commonsense cannot 
be said to be so. U'oi the very statement I hat in some cases some¬ 
thing mav be taken for fact, even in the absence of positive reason 
clashes with the belief univeisallv accepted by us that whatever is a 
fact has sufficient reasons for being so. 

Besides, ii would surely be an encouraging feature of a philoso¬ 
phical belief if it conforms to common belief; but what is essential is 
that it must be in conformity with the spirit and purpose of philoso¬ 
phy. But no belief which is accepted solely on the ground that it is 
universally held to be true and that it does not clash with any similar 
belief can he said to fulfil this condition. It would he- suicidal for 
philosophy to be indiscriminately catholic towards our common beliefs, 
because it aspnes to build up a solid superstructure of knowledge. 
Merely that it is commonly accepted is never sufficient to justify 
the acceptance of a belief in philosophy. To be accepted hi philosophy 
it must be such as to ‘exclude all ground of doubt” . 


Tir 

Thus the thinker beyond thought m a myth. Nothing justifies 
its existence. Still that it is no universally believed to be a fact is 
just a psychological puzzle to which we have not however suggested 
any solution in this paper. 

Nevertheless, m order to avoid possible misuuder-standiug we 
should conclude with two words of ..antion. First, our denial of the 
existence of the, thinker beyond thought must not be taken to mean 
that the thinker itself does not exist, i.e that the term thinker is sheer 
nonsense and should therefore ba expunged from our vocabulary. 
The thinker is surely a meaningful concept. All that we have 
intended to say is that it is not presupposed by thought, rather thought 
is pfpsupposed by it. Secondly, by our denial of the existence of the 
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thinker beyond thought we do not commit anything with regard to 
the positive statue of thought, although it surely implies that thought 
is not, as usually supposed, anything mental. What precisely should 
be the positive status of thought depends ou something more, that is 
on what attitude we adopt towards the thing beyond thought, which 
also, like the thinker beyond thought, is usually supposed to be a 
necessary presupposition of thought. 



HXebtetos anb Notices of IBooks 

Rgveda (first eight chapters)—by Dr. MatiJal Das, Published by 
Bhurata-Samskrti—Parisnt—Aloka Tirtha, Block K, Plot 467, New Alipore, 
Calcutta-38. Price Ra. 5 only, pp. 233. 

Dr. Matilal Das is well known as the author of several books of 
abiding interest in addition to the book under review. 

' This book contains the translation of the first eight chapters of the 
Rgveda in versos. Besides the metrical translation he has added an 
introduction to each chapter at. the end of each chapter. This intro¬ 
duction is ven u-eful to the students of Sanskrit Literature. He has 
collected opinions of many learned scholars of the East and the West. 
He has touched the knotty points and tried to solve them to the best 
of his knowledge and iniormalion. Sometimes he is frank enough to 
admit, his inability. 

A glow of spiritualism brightens his translation and removes an age¬ 
long apathy for the study of the Vedic hymns by the general readers. 

One may not accept his translation of every rk. Still he is sure to 
derive much pleasure when he will recite them. His Bengali verses are 
very lucid. A reader does not find difficulty in gathering the sense of 
the verse. In most cases he is faithful to the original. But in some 
cases he is not. Still his book is worth reading. 

May I request him to complete his work since it will be a valuable 
contribution to Sanskrit Literature. 


J. B. 

The Soul of India —(2nd impression) by Dr. Matilal Das. Published 
by Aloka-Tirtha, Plot 467, New Alipore, Calcutta-33. Price Its. 12 only, 
PP. 311. 

Dr Das is a famous author of several works in addition to the book 

» 

under review. This book reveals the working of a well-disciplined 
Indian mind, rich m emotion. Tndia is proud of her culture exteuding 
over thousands of years. The Mahabhfirata alone is much more volu¬ 
minous than all the works of Greek Literature taken together. I think 
o is a very difficult task to go through all the works of Sanskrit Literature 
and to digest them.* Each branch of Sanskrit Literature is so rich that 
highly intelligent student should devote his life to be thoroughly conver- 
^nt with its single branch. Moreover, Sanskrit Literature is synthetic 
ln its characte.r. Its various branches are correlated with one another. 
When one cannot match with the extent of Sanskrit Literature, he will 

U-3Q10P*-XI 
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hope against hope to discover the soul of India. If he is sincere, he 
may seureh for it. But it is risky to predict that he will be successful 
m his attempt. Therefore I honestly believe that the claim of the 
author of this book should have been modest. The title of the book 
should have been “A search for the soul of India”. 

The book under review contains many precious gems of thought 
collected from various works of Indian Literature. He has elaborately 
depicted the spiritual wealth of India which, in his opinion, occupies the 
highest place in the scale of values. 

His representation of various currents of religious thoughts is very 
lively. If one goes through his account of the religious movements of 
India, he will never miBS the essential features of them. But one may 
not agree with him in his evaluation of such doctrines. 

Moreover, our author has a dynamic mind. He does nor look back¬ 
ward for the perfect solution of problems of life- He always looks 
forward and believes in the necessity of progress and march of ideas. 
This is the most salient feature of his book. 

His sympathy for the great leaders of thought belonging to hostile 
camps shows the greatness and catholicity of his mind. He holds 
brief for none. He shows their excellent features, being oblivious of 
their defects. Thus his book has become a bee-hive of ideas rich in 
honey collected from the flowers of different ages. He adores the Vedio 
sages, the seers of the Upanisads but eherishes no less regard for Sri- 
Cbaitanya or Rabindranath. He has great admiration for the cult of 
non-violence as preached by Mahqtnra Gandhi but the cult of violence 
as exhibited by Netaji Subbaschandra has made no less appeal to his 
mind. 

In fine, I can confidently say that this work looks like a garland 
of immortal flowers of precious thoughts but the string which unites 
them all remains hidden within thorn in order to lend a unique charm 
to it* 

I shall fail in my duty if I do not mention in this connection that 
the mele concatenation of ideas, however precious they may be, does 
not ‘ constitute the soul of India for which a more penetrating search is 
urgontly needed*. The soui of India is still a mystery. We should not 
mistake the body for the soul. 

J. B. 





Death of Dh. Pramathanath Banerjea 

The University of Calcutta has suffered a great loss in the passing 
away of Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea, M.A., D.Sc. (Loud.), Barrister- 
at-Law. He was a distinguished graduate of this University and 
was intimately associated with its teaching and administration for 
about half a century. Dr. Banerjea went to London early in life, 
and obtained the*coveted distinction of D.Sc. (Econ.) of the University 
of London. He was the first Bengalee scholar who secured this 
honour by writing a thesis on ‘Public Administration in Ancient 
India’. He also qualified himself for the Bar Examination -in London 
and returned to India as a Barrister-at-Law. But his heart was 
not in the legal profession. He had received his inspiration and 
political training in the school of Surendranath Banerjea and other 
early congress stalwarts. He interested himself in teaching parti¬ 
cularly in higher education and other nation budding activities. He 
was appointed the Minto Professor of Economics in the University of 
Calcutta, and this post he occupied with credit and distinction for 
fifteen years from 1920 to 1935. His outstanding abilities, integrity 
and character were soon recognised, and he became a distinguished 
member of the Senate, Syndicate and the Faculty of Arts of the 
University. He was for sometime the Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
and was twice elected President of the Post-Graduate Council in Arts. 
Dr. Banerjea following his political Guru Surendranath Banerjea 
sought election to the Bengal Legislative Council after the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. Later in life he eptered 
the Indian Legislative Assembly ■ also where he was the leader of 
the Nationalist^ Party. His speeches were listened to with attention 
and respect by all sections of the House. Jn 1930 Dr. Banerjea 
presided over the deliberations of the Indian Economics Conference 
at Lahore, and ten yeai£ later in 1940 he was elected President of 
the Indian Political Science Conference which met in the same city. 
As the leader of the Nationalist Party in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, Dr. Banerjea attended the Simla Conference in 1945, 
which was convened for the discussion of problems relating to the 
transfer of power from British to Indian handB. His was a dedicated 
life-—dedicated to the service of hie country and countrymen. Only 
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a few months ago, an endowment called Pramatbauath Banerjea 
Prize Fund was created in the University by one of Dr. Banerjea’s 
distinguished former students. We had occasion to refer to this 
endowment, in the last May issue of this Review. Dr. Banerjea 
is no more amongst us, and today we pay our tribute of respect to 
the memory of this eminent economist, educationist and patriot. 



Verifications 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/560/61 (Affl.). 

It ta hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Gnenka College of Commerce and Business Administration, CUcuita hae been 
affiliated in English (Compulsory), Bengali (Second subject), Hindi (Second subject), 
Elements of Economics and Civics, Commercial Geography, Commercial Arithmatic and 
Book-keeping to the Pre-University standard and in English, Hindi, B'rench, Economic 
theory, Economic Problems of Tnditt, Economic Geography, Secretarial Practice, Commercial 
Mathematics, Commercial and Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business Organisaton, 
Advanced Accountancy and Auditing, Advanced Banking and Currency and Foreign 
Exchange and Statistics and Insurance t.o the B.Com. Pass standard of the Three Years’ 
degree course from the session 1960-M i c., with pernns-iion to present candidates in the 
above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned fioni 1961 tPre-University) and 1963 
(3 Year Degree Couise) and not earlier. 

Senate Home, U CHAKRA VARTI, 

Calcutta, 

The 6th September, 1960. Registrar, 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C.S.R./18/60 

Jt is notified for genetal information that the following subjects have been added by 
the Board of Post-Graduate Studies in Pure Physic-t on 17.1.59 to the list of special topies 
already given in the Regulations for Paper V of the M.Sc. Elamination in Pure Physics 
(i) Chemical Physics 
(ill Solid State Physics 
(in) Electronics. 

The Academic Council at their, meeting hold on 94.9.59 approved of the action taken by 
the Board of Post-Graduate studi -s in Pu.e Phvs.es. 

Senate House, J. C. MUKHERJEB, 

The 19th September, I960. Assistant Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/620/19 (AfH.) 

Jt ia hereby notified for general infomrilion that in extension of tlie affiliation already 
granted, the Lady Rrabourno College, Calcutta has been affiliated to tlie. B.and B.Sc. 
standard, of the 3 Yearn D.-gioe Couise m Botany (Hons.) and Mai hematics (Hons.) with 
effect from the session 1960-61 i.e. with permission to present candidates in 'the above-named 
subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1963 and not earlier. , ^ 

Senate House, D, CIIAKRAVARTI, 

Calcutta, * Registrar. 

The 13.9. I960. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 

Notification 
No. C/522/19 (Affl.) 

It ia hereby notified for geneial information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Lady Braboume College, Calcutta lias been affiliated to the Pre-University and 
3 Year Degree Course standard, in Botany and Zoology with effect from the session 1960-61 
i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations 
mentioned, from 1961 (Pre-University) and 1963 (3 Year Degree Course/ and not earlier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRA VARTI, 

Calcutta, Registrar 

The 31.8.1960. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

NOTIFICATION No. CSR/15/60 


It is notified for general infouuation that the levised Syllabus in 
Comparative Philology lor the M.A. Examination as shown in the accom¬ 
panying pamphlet was adopted by the Academic Council at their meeting 
held on 2«lh May, 1960, and accepted by the Senate on 22nd June, 1960. 

The Academic Council on 22nd June, 1960, decided to give effect to the 
above syllabus from the Examination of 1963. 

Sejnath House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 7th July, 1960. Begiitrar. 


Revised M.A. Syllabus in Comparative Philology 
Compulsory Papers I to VI, elective papers VII and VIII» 

Paper I 

Fundamentals of the linguistic science. Historical and descriptive 
Methods. History of linguistic studies in India and outside. History of 
writing and other methods of communication. Classification of the languages 
of the world Linguistic palaeontology. 

Paper II 

General Phonetics, Phonetics and Phonemics of two specified Languages 
including Modern European and Modern India. 

Paper III 

(a) Comparative Grammar of old Indo-Aryan 

(b) Selected Vedic Text 

Paper IV 

(a) Comparative Grammar of Middle Indo-Aryan 

(b) Selected Middle Indo-Aryan Text 

Paper V 

(o) Comparative Grammar of New Indo-Aryan 
(b) An essay on a topic or topics specified by the Board of 
Higher Studies in Comparative Philology from time 
to tune 60 


... 70 marks 
... 80 „ 


... 70 marks 
... 80 „ 


... 60 marks 


Paper VI 

(a) Historical Grammar of Indo-Iranian ... ... 60 marks 

(b) Selected Avestan and Old Persian Text ... ... 60 „ 


Alternative A 
(Old Indo-European) 


Paper VII 

(a) Comparative Grammar of Indo-European with elements 

of Bittite ' ... ... ... 70 marks 

(b) Selected Text (Greek or Latin or Hit kite) ... 80 „ 


Paper VIII 

(a) Comparative Grammar of Germanic 

(b) Selected Text (Gothic) 


Altesnativs B 

(Iranian) 

Paper VII 

(a) Comparative Grammar of Middle Iranian 

(b) Selected Text (Saka, Sogdian or Pahlari) 


70 marks 
80 „ 


70 marks 
» n 



NOTIFICATIONS 


Paper FIJI 

(а) Arabic Grammar 70 marks 

(б) Arabic text 30 ■, 


Awbenativu C 
(Modern Indo-European) 

Paper VII 

Linguistic study of a Modern Indo-Aryan Language suoh as 
Bengali, Assamese, Oriya, Nepali, Maithili, Hindi 
or Urdu. 


Paper VIII 

Linguistic study of a Modern Indo-European Language (other 
than Indo-Aryan) such as English, French, German 
and Persian. 

The Board of Higher Studies in Comparative Philology may, 
from time to time add names in the list of languages 


mentioned under Papers VTT and VIII. 



Al/TBBJfATIVB D 



(Non-Aryan) 

■ 


Paper VII 

(a) Comparative Grammar of Dravidian 

(b) Text (specified language or languages) 


... 70 marks 
... 30 „ 

Paper VIII 

(а) Comparative Grammar of Austo-Asiatic 

(б) Comparative Grammar of Tibeto-Burman 


.. 60 marks 

... 60 „ 


Only the candidates possessing the B.A. Degree in Linguistics Honours 
may be allowed to offer a thesis (embodying original research work) in lieu 
of two Paper V and another (but not Papers VTT and VIII) to be specified 
by the Board of Higher Studies ip Comparative Philology in each case. The 
randidate must be a bonafide student of the Departments of Comparative 
Philology and he should apply before the end of the first year of Btudy. Hie 
subject of the thesis must be approved by the Board before the candidate 
fakes up the work. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Nototcation No. CSR/16/00 

It is notified for general information that the changes in Chapter 
XXX-II-AA of the Regulations relating to the M.Sc. (Ag.) Examination 
of this University as shown in the accompanying pamphlet wore adopted 
by the Academio Council at their meeting held on 20.2.60 and aooepted 
by the Senate on 28.6.60. 

The Academic Council at their meeting held on 22.6.60 decided 
that the Part I Examination would be effective from the year 1961 mod 
the Part II Examination from the year 1062. 

Senate House, 1 D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 2 6th tfuly, 1960. J Registrar. 


Changes in Chapter XXXVII-A A (M.Sc.)(Ag.) 

That the existing Regulations 1 to 6 be replaced by the following 
L-t sad the R«go!atk»s 6,7,6,9, and 10 he renumbered as 10, 11,12,11 
and 14 respectively 
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1. Every candidate for the Degree of Master of Science in Agri¬ 
culture shall satisfy the following conditions :— 

(t) He must have passed the Examination for the Degree of 
Baohelor of Science in Agriculture or Bachelor of Science with an allied 
subject.* 

(li) Ho must, after passing that examination, have prosecuted a 
regular courso of study for not less than two academical years in a 
constituent college or in the Post-Graduate classes of the University. 

(iii) lie must pass two examinations in Agriculture, namely, (a) 
M.Sc. (Ag.) Part I Examination, not earlier than the end of the first, 
year of M.Sc. (Ag.) course of study in tho subject concerned. And 
(b) M.Sc. (Ag.) Part IT Examination, not earlier than tho end of the 
second year of M.Sc. (Ag.) course of study in tho subject concerned. 

2. Master of Science in Agriculture Part I and Part II Exminatioris 
shall be hold annually in Calcutta and such other places as shall from 
time to time be appointed by the Syndicate, commeueing at such 
time as the Syndicate shall deteimine, the approximate dates to be 
notified in the Calendar. 

3. Any candidate may be admitted to the M.Sc. (Ag.) Part I 
Examination, provided lie* has prosecuted a regular course of study 
for not loss than one academical year according to the Syllabus 
prescribed for the said examination in respect of the subject concerned. 

4. Any candidate after completing » regular course of study for 
the M.Sc. (Ag.) Part I Examination may, during the second year of his 
M.Sc. (Ag.) study prosecute a regular course of study according to 
the syllabus prescribed for tho M.Sc. (Ag.) Part II Examination in 
respect of tho subject concerned, notwithstanding that he has not 
already passed the M.Sc. (Ag.) Pari I Examination. And no candi¬ 
date shall be debarred from being admitted to the M.Sc. (Ag.) Part II 
Examination, by reason of his failing to pass or presenting himself 
for the M.Sc. (Ag.) Part I Examination, provided that he may bo 
admitted to both Part I and Part II Examinations, simultaneously and 
not earlier then the end of the second year of bis M.Sc. (Ag.) course 
of study in the subject concerned. 

5. If a candidate who is admitted to the Part I and Part II 
Examinations at the same time succeeds in the former and fails in 
the latter, he shall bo declared to have passed the Part I Examination 
and he may be admitted to any subsequent Part II Examination on 
payment of the proscribed fee. But if he succeods in the Part II Exami¬ 
nation and fails in the Part I Examination he shall bo deemed to 
have failed in both and may be subsequently admitted to the two 
examinations at tho same time on payment of the prescribed fees. 

6. Every candidate shall send in his application with a certificate 
in the form prescribed by the Syndicate and a fee of Rs. 60 for each 
part of the M.Sc. (Ag.) Examination to the Registrar not less than two 
months before any of the Part I and Part II Examinations for which 
he may be a candidate. 

7. Any one having passed the Master’s Degree Examination in 
one or mure Agricultural subjects, may on payment of usual fees be 
admitted to the Master’s Degree Examination in any subject other 
than ihat in which he previously passed, provided that he has prose¬ 
cuted a regular course of study in the subject concerned in an institu¬ 
tion recognised by' the University. On successful completion of the 
Part I and Part II Examinations he shall be granted a certificate to that 
effect, stating the subject and class in which he has passed. 

8. A candidate who fails to pass, or to present himself for Exami¬ 
nation shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. -A candidate 
who after two years’ regular course of study fails to pass ‘ may tte 
admitted to any one or more subsequent examinations in that subject 
as a Private Student on payment of a like fee of Fifty Rupees for 
such part of the Examination on each occasion provided thaf. in, case 
the candidate offered snch a subject for which a practical oourseU 
necessary under the Regulations he also produces a certificate from the 
Head of the Institution or some other authority approved by the 


'l t * Allied 8u?>jeOU are noted against respective subjects listed in 
Regulation 9. , ' ' ' ' * 
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Syndicate to the effect that he hag taken aadb « course of practical 
training in his laboratory or form or both during the six months 
immediately preceding the examination at which he present* himesif. 

8A. If a student after completion of two years' regular course of 
study does not register himself as a candidate for or present himself 
at the examinations immediately succeeding such completion, he may 
appear at any of the two subsequent examinations of the same 
standard on. payment of the prescribed fee, provided that he produces 
in addition to the ordinary certificate or certificates as required under 
the Regulations, a certificate from the Head of the Institution at 
which he studied or from a member of the Senate testifying Ur his 
good character during the intervening period, and provided further 
that in case the student offers such a subject for which a practical 
course is necessary under the Regulations, he also produces n certificate 
from the Head of the Institution or from some other authority approved 
by the Syndicate to the effect, that he has taken such a course of 
practical training in his laboratory or farm or both during the six 
months immediately iireceding the examination art. which he presents 
himself. 

If a student, after the completion of his two years’ regular course of 
study registers himself as a candidate at the examinations immediately 
succeeding such completion and appears at the examination but fails 
to complete the examination on account of illness or any other reason 
considered sufficient by the Syndicate, the above rules may be applied 
to the oases of such students by the Syndicate. 

it. A candidate may be examined in any of the following subjects:— 



iN ' object* : 

Allied subjects in respe,ct of qtutlifications 
for admission: 

(1) 

Agricultural Botany 

B.Sc. (Ag.) and B.Sc, with Botany as one 
of the subjects. 

(2) 

Agricultural Zoology 

B.Sc. (Ag.) and B.Sc. with Zoology as one 
of the subjocts. 

(3) 

Agricultural Chemistry 

B.Sc. (Ag.) and B.Sc. with Chemistry as 
one of the subjects. 

(U 

Horticulture 

B.Sc. (Ag.) and B.Sc. with Botany as one 
of thp subjects. 

(»> 

Agronomy 

B.Sc. (Ag.) and B.Sc. with Botany and 
Chemistry as two of the subjects. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

NormcaTioN No. CSR/17/60 

It is notified for goneral information that the following changes 
in Chapter XL of the Regulations making provision for certain new 
subjects in the curriculum of the B.T. Examination of the JTniver- 
sity were adopted by the Acadomic Council at their meeting held 
on 26.2.60 and accepted hv the Senate on 28.6,60: 

‘‘(a) That the following subjects he added to the list of subjects 
under rule 7 (0) of the Regulations (pp. 308-309): 

(vii) Elements of Educational and vocational guidance. 
(viii) Social Education. 

(6) That the following subjects be added to the list of subjects under 
rule 7 (4) (p. 808):— 

Jariv) Social studies". 

The Academic Council on 22.0.00 decided to give effect to the 
above changes from the Examination of 1201*, 

The syllabuses, in each subject as shown in the accompanying 
pamphlet wots also- adopted in this connection. 

• ffncwm H«w®, 

The am Jttiy, 

1SK-2010P-XI 


CHAK&AVARTr, 
4S* ftytrmr. 
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SYLLABUS OP SOCIAL STUDIES 

1. Man and Society. 

2. Forms of Human Relationship. 

3. Social studios, its relation with the social sciences. 

4. School and Community. 

6. Social Studies as a school subject— its nature, scope, aims 
and objectives. 

6. Modem trends in education and social studios. 

7. Curriculum of Social Studios—problem of Selection and Organisa¬ 
tion. 

8. Methods of teaching social studies : 

(it) development of concepts 

(6) pupil initiative and the development of methods 
(o) Generalization 

(rf) A’quif-ition of skills 
‘ (c) What is a unit and units of lesions 

(/) class room lectures 
(ij) project method 
(h) laboratory method of study 
(/) fi-dd work and \vl at it is 

(j) co-currieulnr activities - —discussions, debates, drawing, 

modelling, etc. 

( fc) group work 

(7) library work and reference collection 
(rn) utilization of resources 

(u) use of audio-visual materials 

(o) techniques of keeping notes 

(p) written work 
\q) problems. 

9. Modern methods of evaluation and evaluation in social studies 

(/>) testing information and skills 

(b) appraisal of personalities 

(c) written tests and ohjo/tivo measurements 

10. Daveloping a complete programme of social studies in school. 


SYLLABUS OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 

I. Social Education—its concept and scope 

(i) History of mass education in India: traditional media of mass* 
education t rough folk arts and roc i eat ion. Ontlino of history and 
progress of adult education in Chinn and Soviet Union 

(ii) Meaning and scope of Adult Education. The new concept of 
8 ocial Education—its place ... 

. II. Administration and Agencies of Social Education 

(i) TH° principal educational provifions of tho Constitution of 
India. Welfare S ate: its trope and concept, in outline. 

(ii) Social Education in the Five-Year Plans. 

{!>■') TueCrntml Government Schemes of Social Education. Social 
E location S’heme of the Slate Government—financial provisions and 
administrative tot-up. 

(iv) Government departments 

_ Local 8 ilf Government Institutions—Corporation, Municipality, 

District Board, Panrhayet, etc. t 

Voluntary organisations, firms and factories. 

Educational institutions-—extension activities 

III. Community Development Programme and Social Education 

v + 

(*) A short, history of the Community Development/N.E.9» 
Education Programme in India. 
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IV. Social Education in Rural Area « 

(i) Rural society. Its structure and. problems* 

(**') Methods of approaoh to rural society—individual, groups, 
community. 

(Hi) Techniques of village community organisation, group-formation 
and development, development of local leadership, cooperation—its 
economic and social significance. 

V. Social Education in Urban Areas 

(i) Urban life characteristics. Community life in cities and towns. 
(Methocl of approach to urban society). 

(») E locational neods of adults in cities and towns. Social Edu¬ 
cation for dovelcp'.nent of civic sense, communal harmony, safety 
first—correct attitude to public property. Adult school. 

(Hi) Workers’ Education—its scope and content, method and 
organisation. 

(it) Public Libraries in towns and cities—their role in mass- 
education. Univorsity extension lectures and extra-mural departments 


VI. Organisation and Method of Social Education 

(i) Adult Psychology—adult’s mental and emotional traitR motiva¬ 
tion. Social psychology us applied to i-ocial education. 

(it) Organisation of co.’ini education and literary classes. Different 
methods of literacy instruction for adults. Primers and readers 
suitable for adults. Standards of literacy. 

(Hi) Informal media—dbeunions, rlcmomtnations, recreational and 
cultural programme, hobby, games and community activities, etc. 

(in) Port-Literacy education with a view to preventing relapte into 
illiteracy. D.fforcnt follow-up activities. 

(i) Organisation of Liliiuiy service for url.an and rural areas. 
Central libraries, circulating hbraiies and feeder libraries. Selection 
of hooks for new-lit,■jate« ajirl advanced loaders. Principles and 
technique of production of literature fbr iuo literates. 

VII. Audio-visilal aids 

Importance of audio visual aids to education. Different typeB of 
audio-visual aids, their use and ubus.o. 

In thin connection students will be expected to undertake study 
tours to Community Djvelopment Blocks and other Social Educa¬ 
tion institutions in rural anti urban areas. 

Syllabus of Educational and Vocational Guidance 

• 

Con-ept of guidance. E iucalional, Vocational and Personal guidance. 
Need for guidance in Schools, Guidance programme at different stages 
with their specific objectives. Organisation of guidance services in 
India. Role of teacher Councillors. Other teachers And parents in 
guidance programmes. 

Collection and dissemination of information oncourrea and careers 
with emphasis on the latter. Method and techniques of dissemination. 

Pupil-data in the guidance programme colled ion of different types 
of pupil data through psychological and educational tette, question* 
nairas inventories, observation records, commutative cards, trait ratings 
eto. Test administration construction of Achievement tests. 

Presentation and treatment of relevant data for the purpose of 
their interpretation—Elements of educational statistics, mew standard 
deviation, conversion of scores. 

Counselling method including Interview. 

Planning school activities for the development of interest and 
aptitudes. 
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UTKAL UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. EC/2384 dated Cuttack, the £lat May, 1960. 

In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidate* 
who took recourse to unfair means at the Annual Intermediate and Degree Examination! 
of I960 are penalised as noted against each. 

Roll Name Institution Penalties Imposed 

No. 

1 ‘2 3 


1067 


lti'25 


1G32 


1636 


1752 


2640 


2694 


3207 


3652 


3608 


INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS 


Shaik Karim, S/o. Sh.iik 
Nazir, Keaharpur, Cuttack. 


Sri Burial Kumar Das, S/o 
Nareudra Kumar Das, At- 
Sibadaspur, P.O Dehiuwar, 
Cuttack. 

Sri Nitabar Das, S/o. 
Gopinath Das, At-Jhin- 
kardhi, P.O. Dbanpur, 
Cuttack. 


Sri Hixanya Kishorc 
Kannngo, S/o Birakiahore 
Kanungo, At/P O. Debid- 
war, Via-Jajpiir, Cuttack 


Sri Brajakishi re Samal, 
S/o. Late Nandakisliorr 
Samal, At-Kharadabandi, 
P.O. Chitrigobcrdhanpur. 
Dt. Cuttack. 


Itavensbaw College Result for the I960 Annual 

Cuttack. Examination is cancelled 

and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
Examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 
1961. 

N. College, .Jujpur. Do. 


Di 


Do. 


(privab 1 


Result for the 1U6U Annual 
Examination is .cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
Examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 
1961. 

Result for the I960 Annual 
Examination is cancelled 
and ho is deharred from 
appearing at any of the 
Examinations prior to (he 
Second Examination of 
1961. 

Do. 


INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENC1 


Sri Kaliash Chandra Bbadiak College, Bhadiak Result for the I960 Annual 
Mubanty, S/o. Hrushuu Examination is cancelled 


Chandra Mobanti. At- 
Nuagan, P O. Alkund, 
Dt. Cuttack 


Sri Kuru Charan Patel, Do. 

S/o Mangel Prasad Patel, 

Vill. Budafihai, P 0. 

Ujalpur, Dt Sondergath. 

Sri Dipak Rant, S/o Hem* Ravensbaw 
Chandra Raut, 4, Vanina Cuttack. 

Park, Waltair. 

Sri Nimai Charan Padhee, B.J.B. College, 
S/o Radhashyam Padhee, awar. 
At-Denlapada, P.O. Menda 
Dt. Bolangir. 

Sri Nityananda Sabu, 8/o Science College, 
Karihar flahn, At-Pencb- 
pada, P.O. Abiyaa, 
r, tttaek. 


and lie is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
Examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 
1961. 

Do. 


College, Du. 


Bhubaue- Result for 1960 Annual 
Examination is cancelled, 


Keonjhar. Resifit for I860 Annual 
Examination ia cancelled 
•ad be k debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
Examination* prior to the 
Second • Examination of 

1961. 




KOtmCAtlONS 



4011 Sri Dbiren Patnaik, S/o 8.C.8. College, Puri. Keaolt for I960 Annual 

Qopal Chandra Patnaik, Examination is cancelled. 

8updt. of Excise, bunder- 
g-rb. 

4193 Sri Bbikari Cbaran Misra, G M. College, Sambalpur. Do. 

S/o Dasarathi Misra, At- 
Sankara, P 0. Subdega, 

Dt. Bnodergarh. 


906 


BACHELOR OF ARTS (PASS) 


Sii Pcafulla Kumar Misra, Raveosbaw 
S/o Laxman Misra, At- Cnttaek 
Buluwiaga, Angul, P.O. 

Angul, Dbenkanal, 


College Result for 1969 Annual 
Examination is cancelled 
and be is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
Examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 
1961. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (PASS) 


1839 Sri Manas Kumar 

Chatlerjee, S/o Bbabaui 
Charan Cbatterjee. Chandi 
Road Cuttack-1. 


■ 854 Sri Golok Praaau .leim, 

Jaganuatli Prasad Jena, 
At-Kaeunanta, P.O, 
PatUmundai. Cuttack. 


Rairnahaw 

Cuttrck. 


University Office., 
CnUack-1. 

Tin ‘21st May, 19fin. 


College, Result for 1960 Annual 
Examination is cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
Examinations prior to the 
Arniual Examination of 
1961. He is also fined 
Us. 10/- for misbehaviour. 

I Jesuit tor I960 Annual 
Examination is cancelled 
and be is debarred from 
appearing at any of tbe 
Examinations prior to the 
Becond Examination of 
1961. 


Assistant Registrar. 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 

Notification No. EC/2777 dated Cuttack, the 4th June, I960. 

In accordance with standing ordei No. ‘28 of the Syndicate tbe following candidates 
wI k, to.'h reci.nrhc to unfair mean? at tbe Annual Intermedia!, iu Arts Examination of 4960 
are penalised as noted agains each 

Roll Name Institution Penalities Imposed 


INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS 


‘261 Sri Nanis Kiabor Dash. S/o Bbadrok College, Ohadrsk 
Sri Benamali Dash, Vill. 

Madbiali. P.O. Ma»;uri 
Road, Dist Balasore. 

362 Sri Rishnu M‘ohan Daub, ' J)c. 

S/o Sri Banshidbar Dasli, 

At.Babnrigaoo, P-O. 

NarayawDur, Dist. 

Ralaacae. 

Ui87 Sri Bisbou Gbaran Bose, S/o Christ College, Cuttack. 
Sri Nitma Prasad Bose, 

Vilipge-Bamborada P-O. 

JagatoUngpur, Dist. 

Cuttack- 


Result of the Annual 
Examination of I960 is 
cancelled. 


Do. 


Do. 
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1138 Sri Syamsundar Brahma- Do. Do. 

chan 8/o Su Datnodar 
Brahmarhari, Village- 
Ichbapur, P 0. Sribaldev- 
jew. Dial Cuttack. 

University Office, 

Cuitnck, 

The 4th June, I960. Assistant Registrar 

PATNA UNIVERSITY 


The Examinations of the following candidate* of the B Sc. (Eng.) Part 1, held in tb f 
month of August 1969 have been cancelled f or using unfairmeans at the said exaiuin <tion. 


SI. 

No. 

Roil 

No. 

Registration No. 

Institution 

Name cf the candidate 

1 . 

5 

1448-55 

Bihar College of Engineering, 
Pat a a. 

Bipin Kumar Malito 

2. 

7 

109 56 

Do. 

Braje=h Nnrayan Panjiar 

3. 

15 

2919 52 

Dj. 

N'twal Kishore Prasad 

4. 

16 

1 1489-56 

Do. 

Prafulln Kumar Mabto 

6. 

17 

1185-66 

Do 

Rajd>o Singh 

6. 

22 

8766 51 

Do. 

Ram Avatar 

7. 

24 

1449-55 

Do. 

R-m Swamp Ram Ravi 

8 

26 

847 54 

Do. 

Shiwt-ndra Prat-art Singh 

9. 

31 

1128-5) 

Do. 

Sh Alid II h Quiaishi 

10. 

32 

1631-56 

Do. 

Abdus Sami 

11. 

33 

3290 52 

Do. 

Amarnd a Jha 

12. 

35 

1656 56 

Do. 

Maohii'-udan P asad 

13. 

36 

814-54 

Do. 

Sukd o Prasi.d Saliu 

14. 

37 

1520-54 

Do. 

Sunil Kumar Ghosh 

16. 

38 

1643 66 

Do. 

An ant Kumar Stnha 

16. 

39 

2051-54 

Do. 

Devendia Prasad Singh 

17. 

40 

1542 56 

Do. 

Gyan Shrink .r 

18. 

41 

62 57 

Do. 

Kumar SncluJanand 

19. 

42 

1470-53 

Do. 

Narnia Gopai Palit 


Note :—The Public Service Commission is nqiips'ed not to take any action agsin-t 
these candidates as it has been found that use of unfairmeans on mass scale was resorted 
to through the connivence of the invigilators. 

PATNA UNIVERSITY S. Y. HUSSAIN, 

Patna, the 13th November, 1959. Registrar , 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 

The undermentioned candidates are debarre* from appearing at any University pxami' 
nation for the period noted i>g.nn»t th- ir nanus as Uicy vrer- found gmliy at M Sc, snd 
the Supplementary B.Sc. (Engineering Part II Examinations of 19.9. 


Si. Centre 

No. 

1. Science 

College 


Roll No & 
Examination. 
Roll Pat No. 7 
M.So. (Physics) 


Registra- Name of the Period of 

tioti No. candidate. punishment. 

492-69 Likshnieehwar Deboned from arpear- 
Pd. Yedava ing at any Univtrsity 

examination prior to 
the M Sc. examine- 
tion*of 19( 3. 


2. Bihar College 
of 

Engineering 


Boll Pat. No. 703-54 
14 B Sc. (Eng.; 

Part II 


P^i 

Bafna, the 26 


(na University 
th September, 1959. 


Paras Natb Debarred from appear* 
Prasad ing «t any University 

. Examination prior to 
the Annual Examina¬ 
tion of 1962 and be 
must ;oin the college 
in July 1961 for being 
t’hgible to appear at 
the Examination in 
1962. 

8. Y. HUSSAIN, 
Registrar, 

Patna University. 
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UNIVERSITY 

No.Ex./CRP/59-60 


OP MYSORE 

Office of tbe University of Mysore, 
Mysore, Dated the 29tb October, 
1959, Kartheika 7th, Sake era 1881. 


Notification 


Pursuant to the R-solution of the University Syndicate passed at tbe meeting held 
on 7th October 195’J >he folio ing Candida ee are penalised as tollows for the reason that 
tl ey have tampered their Intermediate marks caids (Laut-d from the University) while appiy> 
ing fer admission to the I Yeur B E. in the College of Engineering, Bangalore, 


SI No. Name nrrd A>idrrs3 

1. Sri S. C itaL'hunaihan C/o, 
Sri A. Rarpiiswamy Iy ng«r, 
Retired M.dille School Mater, 
Anmitur. 

2. Sri H. Y. Ynai'deva, 1825, 
Haitian Siruh Street, Vlandi 
MoJialla, .Mysore. 


Penalty imposed. 

Dr barn d foj a period of two 
Atadenne Years from 1969. 


Debarred for a period of two 
Academic Years from 3959. 

By Order, 

D JavRte Gowda, 
Controller of Examinations 


UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 

No. Ex/C.E P/167/59-60. Administrative Buildings Crawford 

Hall Mysore, Dated the 6th Novem¬ 
ber, 1959. 


Notification 


i’urgnan; tn the rejf.hiticn of the Univ> rs : ty Syndicate passed at the meeting held on 
dnd Nom n her 1959. the f. I'cwmg candidates for the Univer ily Examination of September 
1959 who are lounil guilty of Malpractice arc penalised us follutvs 


Examination. Reg No. Name and Address. 


Penalty imposed. 


Pie-Uni versify 2376 


Pre-University 2386 


Final B.E. 1111 


S. Rarn ikrishna, S/o Sri K. S. 
Srethantauh 2954 ' V Msin, 
Vamvjlaa Mohalia, Mysore. 


L. 3'ihba Narasirnha Murthy, 
S/ > Sri D Lnkeluini arasrinha 
Bhal'a, 209, Fort A.obaila, 
Mysore. 

G. P irnmeewnran Pillai, S/o 
Sr Qvpnlan Nair Kookamjjaia, 
Uescun, Alwaye, South India. 


ft) Loses the whole examina¬ 
tion for which he has appealed 
for September, 1959. Examina¬ 
tion. 

'iii He is debarred from sitting 
for the fol owing Examination. 

(t L..»rs the whole, exaraina- 
tio'< for which lie h«s apj eared 
for September, 1959 examiua- 
’icn. 

(u) He is debaircd fjrm sitting 
for (he following Eximination. 
Loses the whole Evurntna.ion 
for which he has appmred for 
r-epfembcir, 1959 examination. 


By Order, 

D Javare (lowda, 

Controller of Examinations 


NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF POONA 
No. Ex/BAB' 99 of 1859-60 

It is hereby notified that tbe results of the undermentioned candidates who have been 
found guiliy of having resorted to unfair means at tbe Ui ivensity Examinations hold in 
October, 1969, have been cancelled and that they have been further debarred from appearing 
at any College Examination or an Examination of tbie University and from joining any 
College before the expirv of the date of the year mentioned against them. 
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Univereity Seat Candidate’s Name. College. 

No. 

ILL.B; Examination, October, 1959 

68 Kulkarni, Sbrikant Anant Law College, 

Poona 


Date till which 
debarred. 


1st January, 1981 


Tnter Commerce Examination. October, 1959 

Irani, Gimt.nl Byr.un P..M C .liege of 1st January, 1903 

Commerce, Poona 


Inter Arte Examination, October, 1959 

3.'1 Cbaudbari, Nilkanth Supadu M J. College, let January, 1901 

Jnlgaon 


B.Com. Examination, October, 1959 


Ambedkar, Chandrashekbar B M, College of 
Vamau Commerce. Poona 

Gaoeshklnnd, Poona-7, 

December 28,1969. 


lat January, 1901 

W. H. Golay, 
liegistTii ■. 


NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF POONA 
No. Es/BAIi/72 of 1959-60 


It is hereby notified that the results of the undermentioned candidates who have been 
found guilty of having resorted to unfair means at the University examinations held in April, 
1969 have been cancelled and that they have been further debarred from appearing at any 
Examination of this University before the date of the year mentioned against them. 


Univereity Scat 

Inter. Science Examination April, 1959 

Name. College. 

Date till which 

No. 


debarred. 

3566 

Bhashar Changdeo Mnralidfcar' Abmednagai 

Debarred 


College 

permanently 

606 

B.8c. (Gen.) Examination, April, 1939 

Patil, Ramdas Motiram N. Wadia College, 

1st January, 1960 


Poona-1 

Gansshkbind, Poona-7 W. H. Golay, 

October 15,1959. Regiatrar. 

THE MAHARAJA 8AYAJIRAO UNTVKIiSITY OF HA ROD A 

Notification 

No. SBfEX).60.L42 

, It ® hereby notified under the direction of the Syndicate that the results of the following 
2 candidates, who have been found guilty of having practised unfair means at the University 
Examinations of October, 1959, mentioned against the name of each of them, are hereby 
cancelled. Further, candid :te with Serial No, 1 (F.E.-Now No. 4' h debarred from appear¬ 
ing at any University Examination before the 30th Juoe, 1961, arid candidate with Serial 
No. 2 tS.E.-Old Seat No. 17' is debarred from pursuing any courses or takint' any examina¬ 
tion before the 31st May, 1961. 


Sr. No. Examination. Examination 

Seat No. 

F.F,. (Civil; New 4 

S.K. (Civil! Old 17 

B*ro,P. 

9th Jlawuary, i960. 


Name. Faculty. 

Dabgar Kantibliai Tech. 4 Bugg. 

Tribhovandas 

Shah Jagdishcbandra Do. 

Ratilaf 

B. G. Dasaj, 
Ataitank R:§qt$tnr„ 
(Kxernioationa) . 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 
No. 28601-23740/59-G Dated the 26th December 1959. 

To inform you that the Principal, Ahir Coltege, Rewari, vide bis letter No. 1681 dated 
the 8th December, 1959, has expelled the following student for a period of two years, with 
effect from 9th December, 1959, for the reason mentioned against him. 

S. No. Regd. No. Name of Father’s name, Class Reason, 

student. 

1 58-ar-105 Bishan Singh Shri Anand 2nd year For man-handling a 

Sisodiya Singh (Arts) member of the college 

staff. 

Reear Mall, 

Assistant Registrar ( Cdn .), 
for Registrar. 

PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 
No. 23741-2398/59-G Dated the 26th December, 1959. 

To inform you that tho Principal, Doaba College, Julliinlur City, ride hia letter No. 
69/3648 datod 9th December, 1959, has rusticated the following student for a period of one 
academic year with effect from loth December, 1959. for the: roason mentioned against him. 


S No. 
1 


Regd. No. 
52-jd 210 


Name or the Father’s name. Class Reason, 

student. 

Prcm Cband Shri Bhagar Ram 1th Year Gross misbehaviour 
Handu Ilanda 

Kesar Mall 

Assistant Registrar {Cdn.), 
for Registrar. 

PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 


No. 28381-21220/59-G. Dated the 28th December, 1959. 

To inform you lb it tl.e Principals, Radha Krishna Arya College, Nawanshahr Doaba 
'Jullundur), vide his h-tle' No 877 < dated )2th Deci-mbet, 1959, has expelled the following 
students for period of two academic yearwith effect ftemi 12tli December, 1959, for the 
reasons mentioned against them. 


No 

Regd. No. 

Nmne of 
student. 

Father's 

name. 

Class 

Reasons. 

1 

56- r k<i-14 

Bnldev Krisban 
Dewars 

Shri Dbarm 
Paul Dewan 

• 

• 

3rd Yea. 

For misbehaving to¬ 
wards the Principal 
and creating indisci¬ 
pline in the collage 

2 

69 rkn-140 

Preni Kumat 
Jam 

Shri Hargopal 
Jain 

1st vesi 

Do. 

3 

58-1 kn 241 

Sohan Singh 
Nagra 

Shri Kartur 
Singh Na«>tt 

2nd veu. 

Do. 


Kesar Mall, 

4 s&ttant Registrar tOffri ) 
for Jtegistiar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 


No. 691-930/60-0. Dated the 8th Jamiury, I960. 

To inform you that tb-Principal, Mahendra College, Patiala, aide his,D 0. No. 19, 
dated 4rh January 1 60. Ins rusticated the following students for .i period of one academic 
year, with effect from 4th January I960, for the reasons mentioreri against them. * . 


8. No. 

1 


Regd. No. 

Name < f the 
Student. 

Father’s Name. 

Class. ’ 

Reasons. 

66-P-39R 

Shri Krisban 
Sljukla 

Sh. Ti.rlodiau 
Dues Sbitkla 

IV Year 

For misbehaviour to¬ 
wards the Principal 
aqd members of the 
staff and creating in¬ 
discipline in the 
College- 

54-p>198 ^ 

Xu ra Singh 

Brar 

Sh. Hakam 
Singh 

IV Year 

Do, 

66-P-862 

Ranja Singh 
Salmi 

Sh. Kripal 

Sihnt 

IV Year 

Do. 


I8—2018P—XI 


Kesar Mali, 

Assistant Registrar ‘>C>tn .) 
for Registrar, 
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IS WAPtCHANDR A PATHABHAVAN 
(Day Students’ Home) 

209 Acharya Profulla Chandra Road, Calcutta-9. 
Annual Report for the Academic yea? ending Slst May, 1960. 


During the venr 383 students were admitted and the total membership 
in force on 31. 5 60 was 808. In order to necornodatr- more 2nd year and 
4th year students, admis-ion of fir-t and third y nr students was somewhat 
restricted in i he early part of the s s-ion. Alter the final examinations of 
the 2nd and 4th year students a large number of 1st and 3rd year students 
were enrolled. 

During the year the evernce attendance per day was 316. The highest 
ntte' dance en any day was -'61 and the lowest 126. When 2nd year and 

4ih year student* were absent (March, April, .May and .Tune) the average 
duly nttendsn ee was i 0-3. It wa* ob-uved that tiro maximum a I tendance 
coi eidtd with periods < f strikes m the Cellegis. 

261 student nienibe ppeared in ttm 1960 B.A., B.Sc., B.Com. Exa- 
min ita ns and 190 in the lntermedia'e Exonunuti n* (See Annexure-A). 

The student mernhus if the Tntliabha\an have shown satisfactory 
results in the Univer-ity I A.. I.Sf., T.(6m Examinations of I960. Alto¬ 
gether 196 stud>-rit-< appealed in thv-e examine! a a-. and of these infoana- 
tion about resuPs was av adal le from 133. A n.-ng these 97 had pu-sed. 
A happy fea'ure was that 13 students • v 1 1 «> lv d passed their School Final 
Exnmn at ions in the 2nd Division and one who laid parsed it in the 3rd 
Division passed their Intel mediate b x uriinat ions in the First Division and 
eight who had pa-«ed ihe Selm< ! Finn E\amu aiiun in the Th rd Division 
were place I in the Second D vmui m tin- f ntirmediate Examma'io -s, T.vo 
students who had pa-srd the Sclionl Fm f al Emmmaton in the C.Depart¬ 
mental were p aced ;n the Second DivVmn (See Annexurc-B. 

Sitn'lar improvement was a!-o le ficcd in the case of those appearing 
at the Degree Examination* of 1960. Altogether 201 students appeared 
out cf whom minimal a n a tv m, re.- tilts was available from 132. Among 
them 82 hod pa-fed. Onego' Fust Class Hoik urs in Physics and two 
others secured Second and Tlurd places m the 2nd Cla-s in their subjects 
in which tl ere was no one in tli-• Fust Class. It appeats that proper 
coaching facilities if be made a better result will be in the next year. 
Severn 1 students who had passed tin ir Intermediate Examinations in the 
Second D.v.sion and Thud Division secured Honours and Distinction in 
their Degree Examinations *See Annexure-O). • 

Two students members of the Pathnbhnvan secured Rs. 30/- 
Grndua'c Scl-oiarslnp fmni the Government of West Bengal on,the basis 
of their results cf their Degree Examination. 1959. 

The Pathnbl avan is open to student members from 8 a.m, to 8 p.m. 
on wet hdays and from 12 noon to 7 p.m. on Saturdays and Half Holidays, 
In cider to give mure facilities to 2nd year and 4th year rtudent members 
the rmhnb'nvan was kept open upto 9 p.m. from November 1959 to 
May I96 f i with the facilities of n en) in the night. The total number of 
h"l da* e obset ved during the year was 22 days. The Pathabhaven is kept 
open during the Summer and Puja Vacation of the Colleges, 

At the latest sleek taking on 31.3.60, the library had 6141 books. 
The Pntbebl.fcvan po-sesses one 16 nun. S mnd Cine Projector and educa* 
fcional films are 3howo once a week. The grateful thanks of the Managing 
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NOTIFICATIONS 


196 


Committee are due to the Films Division, Government of India, The 
British Information Services, and the United States Information Services 
for free loans of films. 

On average five books were issued per day per student. During the 
year ihe total number of circulation of text books, reference books, 
magazines was approximately 3, 72, 225. It is a matter of great satistac- 
tion to note that the number of bo k« lost or missing during thy year was 
18 only valued at Its. 72.28 nP. 'cost price). 

A beginning was made during the year in providing coaching in some 
subjects. For this purpose honorary services which are thankfully acknow¬ 
ledged were rendered by Snri Suprakas 1 ’ Glnae, a Itusea'ch Scholar in 
the Depnitrnent of Applied Physic■< of C dentin University. Coaching 
was provid'd in Anthropology by the Warden himself; 

There is prevision in the Pathnbliavan—Canteen for supply of full 
meals ns well as tiffins. A student member is eniitlcd to one or the other 
at a subsidized late of 12 nP. Jf any member wants to take b> th, can 
have one at tbe subsidised into and the oilier at c< st. At present the 
Canteen has seating acecmodofion of only 80 at a time. (Jn average 
about 300 students take advantage of the Canteen facilities'duiiy. There 
are facilities at the I'atlntbhuvan Er bathing which are freely availed of 
by student members. 

Audited accounts have been submitted to tbe Government and the 
oopies of the same are be.ng enclosed* 

22nd August, 1060. Certified True Copy. Kaxailal Sarkab 

Taiu'xciiaxdha B*gciii Joint Secretary, ' 

Assistant Secretary. Managing Committee, 

/swarehundra Pathabhavan 
(Day Students’ Home). 


ANNEXEHE—A. 


1. Number ot student members of 1958-50 425 

2. Number of enrolment in 1959-00 383 


8. Number of student members appeared ot 

the Degree Examination: 

B.A, 181 

B.So. 65 

B.Coin. 55 

251 

4. Number of student members appeared at the 

Intermediate Exnmmniu ns 196 

6. Cni*d issued col taken (1959-GO) 4 

6. Eliminaled for urtguLr attendance 26 

7. Expelled 3 


480 

8, Number of student members brought forward to this year 


828 
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ANNEXURE—B. 


ANNEkURE-C. 


Intermediate Examinations, 1960. Degree Exam I nations, I960. 


1. 

Total number of student 


1 

Total number of student 



members appeared 

196 


members appeared 

251 

2, 

information available from 133 

0 

Information available from 

132 

3. 

Total passed: 


3 

Total passed: 



In 1st, Div. 

31 


1st. Class Hons. 

1 


In 2nd. Div. 

43 


2nd. Class Hons. 

43 


In 3rd. Div. 

23 


Distinction 

6 



97 

2 


Pass Course 

32 

4. 

Comparlmental allowed 



82 

0. 

Total failed 

30 

4. 

Compurtmeutal allowed 

14 

6. 

Reported Against 

•1 

fl. 

Total failed 

35 


133 

(5. 

Reported Against 

1 
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ANNEX! IRE- D. 


LA.. l.Sc., I,Cam. Examinations, I960. 


No. nf students. Past Result. 


Present. Result. 


1 

18 

8 

2 


S.F. iu 3rd. Division 
S.F. in 2nd. Division 
S.F. in 3rd. Division 
S F. in Compartmental 


Inter, in 1st. Division. 
Inter, in 1st. Division. 
Inter, in 2nd. Division. 
Inter, in 2nd, Division. 


B A 


No. <>t student' 


11.Sr., H.Com. Examinations, 1960. 

i 

Past Result. Present Result. 


18 

4 

4 


Inter, in 2nd. Division Degree with 2nd. Class Hone. 

Inter, in 2nd. Division Degree with Distinction. 

Inter, in 3rd. Division Degree with 2nd. Class Hons. 


Certijied True Copy 
Tarunchanura Bagchi 
Assistant Secretarg 


Kanailal Sarkar, 

Joint Secretary, Managing Committee 
Iswarchandra Pathabhavan 
(Day Students’ Home), 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL CREED OF SCIENCE 


Phavas Jivan Chaudhijhy 

[Professor iif Philosophy, Presidency College, Calcutta) 

1. Our Method of Approach 

Einstein advised us to watch t the actual practice of the scientist 
instead of the words if we want to know anything truly about the 
philosophy of science. 1 This is because the scientist usually does 
lot faithfully interpret his work to show up the basic beliefs it involves 
iut he mixes with his account his own personal feelings an! ideas 
is a lay human being, or worse, as a speculative philosopher, if he 
s one. Thus we find such eminent scientists as Einstein himself, 
Vfax Planck, Earns! Mach and Eddington differing in their views 
egarding the basic creed of science though as scientists they /ollow 
he same procedures.* We will therefore, for our purposes here 
'xatnine in brief the actual scientific practice and enquire into the 
etual beliefs, held by the majority of the scientists while engaged in 
heir study and research. We should remember, however, that many 
lungs they mainly regard as obvious truths are but postulates. 
Goethe said, ‘’the greatest achievement would be to grasp that wbat- 
3ver we call a ‘fact* Is already ‘theory’.” 

1 The'World At I See It. (N.Y. 1984), p. 30, 

1 Se$ for brief comparisons the essays by Phillipp Frank and fele Rosenthal* 
«bnei,lsr Albert Binstein :■ Phflsidst-PhUosopher, Ed, B. A, Sohtipp. (Library of Living 
btlosophaie. lOWl. (Chia book vfitt ba referred to a* Suwfej'n. 

-• • - ■ - l l ..*•,. ••.• , • •: 
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2. Substance, Quality and Disposition 

7jet uk take up a typical instance of scientific research. Suppose 

a chemist studies the reaction of sodium on water. He has known 

from previous observations how to identify the metal sodium by its 

ordinary physical and a few chemical properties other than the one 

he is going to study. He has also similar knowledge about water. 

Tn other words, he has made previous classification of his perceptions 

and believes that certain complexes of perceptions have unity and 

stability sufficient for his grouping them as individual things or bodies. 

The perceptions he has classified are not private to him but public 

objects and they do not vanish when he or other percipients cease to 

perceive them. Thev are independent of anyone’s perceiving them. 

They are the basic elements of science out of which certain complex 

objects like sodium and water are formed by diverse groupings. The 

properties of sodium include, besides the perceptions winch constantly 

accompany it and by means of which it is explicitly defined, certain 

others which are not perceived. These are dispositions, such as its 

capacity to react to various chemical reagents and physical forces (say, 

to hydrochloric acid and to heat) which capacity cannot be explicitly 

defined in terms of perceptions but only conditionally so defined by 

meanp of reduction statements, e.g. “Should sodium be heated then 

such and such perceptible effects would follow’’. Thus the chemist, 

« 

while he proceeds to experiment with sodium, believes in a certain 
systematic co-existence and succession of perceptible elements, some 
being actual while others potential and conditional upon other 
elements. He has already a system of these elements which enables 
him to further systematise them. Now be may, to start with, believe 
with laymen and traditional philosophers in a substance or essential 
nature in sodium responsible for the constancy of its behaviour. Thus 
he speaks of sodium possessing certain qualities and dispositions. He 
believes in the constant natures of things and studies them by 
observation and experiment which reveals the patent qualities and 
latent dispositions associated with and expressing the individual 
natures. On the constancy of substantial natures, that is, on the 
uniformity of behaviour of things, rests the possibility of science. 

3. Causal and Acausal Relations' 

Now the fact that he is going to study some further property bt 
ebdiura by examining its action on water shows that he tacitly believes; 
lit :||oto ^enefal propositions. First, that a substance displays-.ya^jaf ,Vy 
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dispositions inherent in it when it coroes in contact with or in the 
neighbourhood of some substances which influence it and which too 
manifest certain dispositions latent in them. Thus water dissolves 
sugar which disappears in water an 1 imparls its sweetness to every 
drop of water. Ag tin, fire produces changes in a piece of wax or in 
photographic film from a distance. Secondly, a substance may be 
quite indifferent to a great many substances iu its neighbourhood and, 
so, isolable from them for the purposes of experimental study of its 
nature. Without this condition obtaining in nature science would 
not be possible. The scientist in order to btudy the property of 
sodium with respect to its behaviour with water, isolates the two 
substances in a glass vessel and collects the gas, hydrogen, liberated 
by the reaction, under water in an inverted glass jar. If glass or the 
diffused sunlight of his laboratory or the distant stars aie found to 
have any influence on the reaction then he would have to adopt 
means to eliminate them if possible. He assumes that certain uneli- 
minable and constant factors, such a:- the third in the example, have 
no influence on the reaction till it is detected. Tn the case of uneli- 
minable yet effectual factors, such as the temperature and pressure 
in the example, he has to study their precise correlation with the 
reaction and mention them as conditions. Thus, to say that water 
boils at 100° centigrade is not complete without mentioning that the 
pressure of 76 cms. of mercury under which it so boils. As research 
goes on more such conditions are discovered and our knowledge of the 
reaction and, so, of the substances involved in it, becomes richer by 
degrees. However, the chief point to be gathered from all this 
deliberation is that the scientist is to isolate some permanent features 
in a changing world and for this to be possible he has to depend on 
the isolable substances (or groupings of perceptible elements) or 
systems of them which are neutral to their sunouudings. • If there 
were in the world universal inter relatedness of things, then the • 
state of the whole world would be the cause of an event and, since 
this state does not recur, one could not observe the causal relation 
repeatedly to establish it as a law. So that lest his causal principle 
should be empty of Sensible meaning,.the scientist has to think of the 
world as a ‘loosely coupled system’. 3 The two elements of the philo¬ 
sophical creed ctf science stated above are correlative and may be 
summarised as the belief ihat while certain substances are mutually 
reactive in contact or from a distance under certain conditions, others 
are neutral -to one another. In fact, to know the causal relation 

- , V p Leneen : Procedures of Empirical Science, pp. 820-31. International 

B»«yfiU>p4di9 of Vntfied $$$> ;• 
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between any two substances the scientist must have them as isolable, 
independent and repeatable complexes of perceptions and then find 
them reacting under certain conditions to produce certain effects. 

4. Atomic theory and causal explanations 

Now when the sodium is dropped into water in the experimental 
arrangement mentioned above, hydrogen bubbles up the inverted jar 
displacing the water in it and collects at the top while the water in 
the loner vessel turns alkaline because of caustic soda produced in the 
reaction. Thus completely new substances are produced out of the 
old. Careful quantitative estimates will show that though the subs¬ 
tances' have undergone a sea-change their total mass remains constant 
throughout the reaction and that they combine in constant proportions. 
In other reactions, such as when nitrogen and oxygen combine to form 
oxides* a multiple proportion is found. These facts may lead the 
chemist to think of an atomic hypothesis to explain them. He may 
think that each substance is made of atoms of a particular mass and 
chemical properties such that they by combining together are responsi¬ 
ble for the observable properties of the substance including then 
reactions involving their compositions and decompositions into new 
substances. The latter properties are explained by interchange of 
atoms in the molecule or the least divisible part of a substance. Thus, 
if sodium be made of monatomic molecules of sodium atoms while 
water of molecules each containing two atoms of hydrogen and one 
of oxygen, then on reaction one atom of sodium would combine with 
one of oxygen and one of hydrogen to form a molecule of caustic soda 
while one atom of hydrogen would be left over. In this manner the 
conservation of mass in the reaction and the constant proportion may 
be explained. The multiple proportions found in other reactions 
may be explained by imagining a molecule to be made of a different 
number of atoms of the same kind Thus the various oxides of 
nitrogen may be considered to he made up of various proportions of 
atoms of nitrogen and oxygen in their respective molecules. In any 
ease the principle of chemical change hypothecated is that the mole¬ 
cules change their chemical constitution while the atoms, themselves 
remaining unchanged, change their places among the molecules. This 
hypothesis in its essential form was conceived and its observable con¬ 
sequences predicted by Daiton in 1803. The consequences were veri¬ 
fied later which established the hypothesis as a theory. This brings 
out the role of free hypotheses in science and also the, unity of theory 
and practice. . Dalton, like all the rest of the great scientists, such 
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as Newton or Einstein, was no narrow expirieist, keeping close to 
the empirical and immediately given facts and not going beyond them 
to any hypothesis to understand them. Though Newton said hp 
did not frame hypotheses 4 he actually framed the atomic hypothesis 
to explain Boyle’s law of reciprocal change of pressure and volume 
of a gas. In fact it appears that it was from Newton that Dalton 
borrowed his atomic idea as well as the general hypothetic-deductive 
method involving a connection of a. purely theoretical conception with 
observable facts.® Einstein lays down that the theoretical concepts 
cannot be logically derived from empirical observations which they 
order and explain and by which they are (indirectly) verified.® 

Our chemist now i-- able to correlate bis observed facts by means 
of certain analogical constructs, particles endowed with certain mini¬ 
mum of properties. Tiie observable macroscopic properties are regard¬ 
ed as belonging to ihese microphysical substances under definite 
conditions. Of course, it is not explained how, for instance, common 
salt has properties so different from sodium and chlorine that constitute 
it; it is taken as a fact that atoms in chemical combination have 
properties that cannot bo compared with those they have severally. 
So that the chemist cannot explain the properties of matter in the 
sense of drawing them logically fro n certain basic properties of subs¬ 
tances. Yet he does not merely describe what be observes in nature. 
For he has now an insigljt into a possible inner mechanism of changes 
occurring in the chemical properties of thiugs and he can predict on 
the basis of his theory certain' qualitative and quantitative results. 
Thus he has knowledge of some universal features of things, and though 
this arises from his repeated observations of some individual cases, 
it has its rational basis in corUin hypithetical constructs or models 
which have been found successful in correlating the observational 
data in the individual cases. Of course, the theory is never proved 
in the sense of being directly verified. Certain consequences of it being 
verified, it is only confirmed, tt may be falsified by certain’facts in 
future and there may be an alternative theory’ explaining the observa¬ 
tions more simply. Yet so fa? as the theory has not met any such 
disaster it rpay as well be regarded as a true picture of reality and, so, 

4 Newton : Principlet of Mathemetical Philosophy (Motto's Trans, 1803) II, 8)4 
He meant, as is evidtni. from the context, that he would not speak of any mysterious , 0 : 
metaphysical hypothesis regarding the cause of ‘attraction* of bodies. The (asms ‘attraction 
or 'gravity ate then metaphorically used here. He bad no objection against a propel 
scientific hypothesis, whether of a mathematical or mechanical type. Hto law of gravity 
is of the former type while his corpuscular theory of light was of the latter type. 

8 B. M. Kedrov: (Dalton’s Atomic Theory) Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, June, 1949, pp. 648 - 40 , 

1 Einstein : op, cit., p, 80, 
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a basis of explanation and prediction. Bo that our chemist’s know¬ 
ledge of chemical reactions is no description but in a sense explanation 
of the observed phenomena associated with them. It may be called 
systematic or constructive description. 

Now faith in such explanatory theories increased in science when 
suitable raachanical models were found for understanding observations 
in various domains of scientific investigation Thus the molecular 
iheory of gases explained their ordered changes of temperature, 
pressure otid volume and their rates of diffusion and Brownian move¬ 
ment in liquids. The electrical theory of matter explained the con¬ 
ductivity of electricity through metals, liquids and gases, scintillation 
of a zinc sulphide screen exposed to the influence of a radio-active 
substance, ihe condensation tracks in cloud chambers, the character¬ 
istic spectral lines obtained by analysing the light from electrical sparks 
from different substances, the emission of electricity from heated 
wires (thermionic effect) and from certain metals when subjected to 
light (photoelectric effect). The theory that matter consists of a 
few kinds of electrical particles, like the atomic and molecular 
theories, has been immensely successful in correlating a vast area 
of observable data. Besides these theories of discontinuity there 


have been those of continuity such as the electro-magnetic field 
theory or the aether theory by means of which many electrical 
phenomena and many ol the properties' of light wore explained 
in terms of electromagnetic properties of a medium pervading all 
space. Now all these theories were regarded as explanatory rather 
than descriptive because the observed phenomena were shown as 
consequences of certain possibly existent entities underlying the 
phenomena. The entities are models or analogues of familiar objects 
and they were thought to hi possibly existent because of a faith that 
there might he some uniformity of structure at all Weis of analysis 
not excluding the imperceptible levels 7 Though they arc not directly 
observable yet they may be said to be indirectly observed ‘through 
causality’ as one may be said to touch a table by a stick." In fact 
Such an inlirect observation, through an interpretation of a connected 
geries of observations such as of pointer-readings, photographs of 
condensation tracks, clicks in the electronic counter, etc. (as in the 

4 ^ t 

case of an electron) and through established hypotheses is Jield to be 


more reliable than a direct observation just as a verdict base on a 
thorough circumstantial evidence may be more dependable than a few 
^J^ AvC. Lofejoy tbit view, See his RitoU against DuaHtrn (1930),. pp. 

; leas *!i op< **... >)?P* 804*8, 
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eyewitness accounts.* As to the doubt regarding the propriety oC 
treating these entities as existent which certainly cannot be said to 
have observable qualities like colour, tone, etc. Moritz Schlick replies,. 
“There is no argument whatsoever to force us to state that only 
intuitional elements, colours, tones, etc. exist in the world”. 1 * 
Moreover, they are endowed with certain characteristics like mass, 
size, electrical charge which are indirectly but precisely measurable. 
So that it was thought by the classical scientists that such mechanical 
analogues, treated as inferred entities rather than mere constructs 
or models, were indispensable for science which must explain and 
not merely describe phenomena. Lord Kelvin could not “under¬ 
stand anything without a mechanic'll m >del” and Mill, the logician, 
held the ideal of science was meciiinic.il explanation. Such was the 
fascination of a mechanical or causal explanation that when in view 
of both philosophical and scientific difficulties found against it in new 
physics it was practically given up for a more descriptive or mathe¬ 
matical description of phenomena, some very eminent scientists like 
Max Planck and E. Study resented this departure from the traditional 
outlook of science. 11 


5. Formal Theories and Description op Phenomena 

However, the modern physicists have practically abandoned the 
mechanical hypotheses and have found it more useful to start with 
certain mathematical symbols and axioms which are related to the 
observable terms indirectly through intermediate and less abstract 
concepts and laws. The basic concepts of the formalised system of 
physical theory are left incompletely interpreted or defined in terms 
of observables and this sort of interpretation is sufficient for the 
physicist to use the concepts to predict certain verifiable > results from 
certain given data. He thus understands a theoretical qoncept in 
one sense though he cannot provide a denotation of it, that is, a 
translation fwithout loss of meaning) of it into everyday language. 12 
Thus the four generalised coordinates and the ten gravitational 
potentials of Eastern's general Relativity Theory, his curved space 

• E. H. Hufcten : Language of Modern Physicr '19561, pp. 62-53. 

10 Moritz Sjbtick ; Space and Time in Contemporary Physics (1920), p. 84. 

,l Phillipp Irani; : Modern Science and its Philosophy, (1950', pp. 61-8. 

1J R,„3olph C»rn»p : Foundations of Logic and Mathematics (I.E.D 8.), pp. 296*10. 

See also R. B. Brsitbwaitc : Scientific Explanation (19581 pp. 60-52. Bruitbwa»r« 
however, thinks that the abstract high-level concepts of science can be. given on explicit and 
complete translation or definition in terms of . word* denotihg observables. IM, p. s> a - 
Here, we think, he is mistaken. 
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v.i and cosmological constant, the wave-function of Schrodinge, 
, Heisenberg’s matrices and Dirac’s phase-waves are abstract non- 
intuitable concepts which have no complete and explicit definitions 
or denotations, yet they are useful tools for a systematic description and 
prediction of observable events. Attempts to make them more 
intuitively understandable by means of suitable models have failed. 
For instance, to imagine electrons being involved in tho processes 
giving rise to spectral phenomena the physicists bad to admit (after 
Neils Bohr) the electrons rotating in fixed orbits without giving rise 
to radiation and then suddenly falling to a lower on ; and releasing 
some radiation Again, a certain degree of indcterminancy has to 
be accepted with regard to an electron which cannot be said to have 
a path. These are some of the absurdities that arise out of our 
attempt to describe the tnierophyMcal events (revealed by finer, 
investigations) on the analogy of macrophysical ones.''’ Classical 
quantum theoiy, was, us some one said, “Newtonian mechanics 
patched up bv the quantum law”. This confused state of affairs was 
? conected by tho quantum mechanists who started with in mode] but 
abstract calculi which, though indirectly and partially interpreted, 

^ sufficed to serve the purpose of a physical theory. Similarly the 
desire to interpret the abstract mathematical expressions of general 
Relativity Theory directly in eommonsensical terms resulted in the 
, puzzle, of a ‘curved space’. A desirj for a causal explanation in terms 
of mechanical models is regarded as an ‘original sin’ by an eminent 
scientist-philosopher. 14 

Thus as higher and more powerful physical theories are construc¬ 
ted to comprehend wider and richer domains of experience they 
become more abstract and the gap between them and the experience 
increases. 15 The positivistic requirement that every concept in a 
theory must be explicitly and unconditionally defined in terms of 
observables, or as Bridgman claims, in terms of actual observational 
and measuring operations, lB cannot be fulfilled. Einstein satisfied 
this demand more or less in his special theory of Relativity where he 
defined simultaneity in terms of actual observations, but he could not 
meet this demand in its strict form in his general Relativity where he 
introduced ‘generalised coordinates’ and ‘gravitational potentials’ 
thftt have no complete definition or proper denotation but, as explained 

<1 D- H. Men 'll, and D. Lazaar : ‘The Phyaicil principle of Quantum tha.jry’, 
Philo* Seience < 1910. p- mo. 

■HfELW. Bridgman ; The Logie of Modern Physics (19158/, pp. 40-7. 

■ •, ieM(Bii«e» iWe.' w eft., p. 34. , 

» Bridgwaa $ <#• * PP- 
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before, only a partial interpretation is sufficient for testing them and 
employing them for predictive and retrodictive purposes. Bridgman 
complained against this development in Einstein who defended 
himself. 17 The positivistic requirement, Einstein thinks, must be 
liberalised in scientific practice where “it is only necessary that enough 
propositions of the conceptual system be firmly connected with sensory 
experience.’’ 18 This abstract procedure is justified by its success 
in actual scientific practice which shows that this alienation of direct 
sensible meaning from the key-concepts has increased “the scope, 
simplicity, and experiential confirmation of scientific theories.’’** 
Mach wanted to do away with such abstract theoretical concepts 
far removed from their observable consequences. He preferred 
concepts directly derived from experience, and though he had to 
admit some abstracl constructs he considered them as ‘auxiliary 
concepts’ or mere abbreviations. They might be explicitly defined 
in observation terms, and, so, in principle, eliminable and retained 
only for convenience or 'economy of thought ’ z " So that he dreamed 
of ‘describing the sensible by the sensible’ like J. H. Poynting or 
like Goethe who likened the hypotheses to scaffolding of a building to 
be removed when the latter is completed. Like a positivist, Goethe 
said, “One should not seek anything behind the phenomena ; they 
are the lesson themselves.’’ But the practice of science, particularly 
of physics, the vanguard and n\od.el of science, refutes the positivistic 
ideal. 

But what about the concepts of classical physics which proved 
so successful in the narrow fields they applied ? As a matter of 
fact many of them are retained in the text-books of Physics side 
by side with the new abstract concepts. They are treated as lower 
approximations or limiting cases of the more inclusive theories Thus 
the concepts of Newtonian mechanics, Euclidean (Physical) .geometry 
and atomic and electronic theories of matter are considered as rough , 
approximations respectively of Relativity mechanics, Riemannian 
geometry and uew quantum or wave mechanics. They serve just as 
the idea of the Elarth’s surface considered as a plane does for practical 
purposes of measurements and calculations over small areas. But 
now that they are found to be invalid in an ultimate sense they cannot 


17 Bridgman's‘Einstein and Operationalism” in 'Einstein, op. eit, and Einstein’; 
reply in “Reply to Criticism” in the same volume. 

U Einstein s * Remarks on Bertrand Russell’s theory of Knowledge” in Philosophy of 
Bertrand Russell (Ed. P. A. SchJipp, L.I«P. 1944), p, 389 

19 0. G Hempel: Fundamentals of Concept Formation in Empirical Science iJ.K.v.b. 
Vol. II.No, 7), p. 49. 

*# E. Macb : Science of Mechanics (Chicago, 1898), p. 815, pp, 495-99, 
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be given any existential import or ontological status. They are just, 
for purely scientific reasons, treated as constructs or useful fictions, 
as aids to our thinking of a scientific theory. As Braithwait points 
out, “The use of models allows of a philosophically unsophisticated 
approach te an understanding of the structure of a scientific deductive 
system .” 21 So that a causal explanation of phenomena is no longer 
possible. The philosophical arguments in their favour mentioned 
before are not strong enough and they cannot prevail against tbe 
verdict of scientific practice or experience. Moreover, the philoso¬ 
phical arguments can be countered. The notions that there may be 
identical structures at all levels of analysis and that existence may 
exceed ou.r perception are mere expressions of faith and verbal 
recommendations. We can as well have opposite beliefs and stipulate 
that we should speak of existence of perceptible objects only so that 
‘non-percept ible existent.’ is a self-contradictory or nm-sensical 
expression. Thus the question of existence cannot he philosophically 
decided. The fact that we ‘infer or indirectly observe’ them through 
interpreting a system of observable data and that we can also assign a 
precise numerical value to some of its assumed metrical aspects only 
proves that we can invent very ingenious constructs on the analogy 
of familiar objects. That they arc constructs and not real entities is 
conclusively shown by their inapplicability in explaining many related 
phenomena discovered later on for which new and abstract concepts 
had to be devised. To be deceived by one’s love of models and 
superstitious faith in imperceptible bodies and by the words ‘inference’ 
or ‘indirect observation’ used in connection with the hypothetical 
concepts is a serious fault in philosophy. Moreover, the mechanical 
models, if philosophically examined, prove unintelligible. If we 
consider an atom or an electron to be a physical object with a certain 
mass, size, shape, motion, etc., then we are led to ask what is it 
made of and why has it just these values for mass, size, etc. So that 
’the mechanieal explanation cannot be fully satisfactory as was pointed 
out by Emil due Bois-Re>mond whose famous verdict on similar 
questions regarding the atom was * lynorabimus' . If, on the other 
hand, we imagine these entities ae point-masses, then we fail to 
understand how an entity without extension can be material and a 
seat of force. This led H. Vaihinger to speak of atoms as useful 
fictions and to think of them ‘as if’ they existed. 24 The continuous 
Aether is also riddled with contradictions. Phenomena are explained 

* l Braithwait: op. ml., pp. ',)2-93. , ’ . 

** H. Vaihiug^r : Philosophy of As If (Eng. Tram, 1935), p> 219, 
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as the result of differentiation in aether. But any differentiation in 
the uniform medium means it is not uniform but something like 
rubber or jelly which changes its density. But any such change can 
only be imagined in terms of the fluid aether being made of particles 
which are differently packed during such changes. So that the 
theory of continuity resolves into one of discontinuity. 23 

So that the modern physicist has come to see the truth in 
Russell’s rule, “Wherever possible, logical constructions are to be 
substituted for inferred entities.” 34 There is a doubt in some corners 
that a construct may not be as useful in scientific research as an 
inferred entity because the former, constructed as it is in an ad hoc 
manner to explain some observed phenomena, cannot predict any new 
phenomena. Thus, they say, that Graham’s law of diffusion could be 
predicted from the kinetic theory because the molecules were thought 
to be existents and so endowed with many more properties than were 
strictly required to explain the phenomena for which they were first 
postulated. 2 ' But this difficulty of the constructs may easily be 
removed, and has been in practice eliminated, by deliberately leaving 
open the meaning of a technical concept so that it can develop. The 
deductive fertility oi deployment of constructs is a well-known feature 
in scientific research which as we saw before does not give a complete 
interpretation or explicit definition of the abstract concepts it employs 
to comprehend experience. 

(>. Disappearance of Substance : 

We thus see that as science develops to meet the challenge of an 
ever growing range of experience, it, has io adopt more and more an 
axiomatic method which is characterised negatively by a rejection of 
intuitability of its fundamental concepts and by replacement of causal 
or mechanical explanation by systematic description, and positively 
by an increased logical simplicity, unity and scope. Now that alf 
inferred entities of old science are replaced by suitable constructs, 
which are just provisional aids to thought, and the key-concepts of 
new science are formalised, substance loses its ontological significance 
and stands for cerfcaiu complexes of observables whose coherence 
proves to be important for both science and common sense. It is 
now vicious ciVcle to try to explain causally the observables in terms 

M Author’s “Problem of Form Hnd Content in Physical Science” (Phil, and Pken. 
Reteareh, Deo., 1940). 

** Bussell*: Mysticism and Logia (Pelican Ed.), p. 184, Also Braithwait: op, cit., 
pp. 00-98, tot an account of the use and abuse of models. 

# L. B» White: "Constructions and Inferred Entities" (Phil, of Science, Jan., 1950). 
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of the substances like atoms or molecules which are mere constructs 
out of the former, and fo imagine substance as a qualityless thing- 
in-itself underlying the qualities is to mystify things. To explain 
the regular co-existence and succession of qualities in terms of th*iB 
formless ‘something we know not what‘ (Locke) helps our under¬ 
standing very little. If this substance is endowed with any character 
like mass, size or force, it then helps our understanding of certain 
features of the things, as the classical atomic and electron theories 
prove, but then one asks about the substance underlying these charac¬ 
ters, that is, then it ceases to be the substance or primary matter. 
On the other hand, if substance is defined as primary matter without 
any form.- it cannot account for secondary matter or the phenomena 
This is the predicament of scientific rationalism which seeks for the 
core of things or some basic stuff. This is the result of a philosophical 
error of separating the form and content of knowledge. New physics 
has corrected this error and abandoned the search for substance which 
proved to be a will-o’-the-wisp. It has given up mechanical models 
and treats the old ones as useful constructs with limited applicability. 
It speaks a thing (or ‘physicalistic’) language where the primitive 
extra-logical terms denote concrete things like “This red rock at such 
and such point of space and time” and not mere sense-data like “This 
red here-now” which arc subjective. The thing language is inter- 
sensual , that is, testable by several sens'es, inter-subjective or testable 
by various subjects, and it is universal, that is, every scientific sentence 
or theory can be either directly translated into this language or, 
as in case of abstract concepts and axioms of an advanced formalised 
science,—reduced to this by partial interpretation or rules of testing 
as explained before. 26 Thus modern science, that attempts an 
axiomatic method and seeks to unify its several branches through a 
common physicalistic language, does not separate the form of know¬ 
ledge from its content and, so, substance from its forms and, there¬ 
fore, does not haye to face the pseudo-questions regarding the relation 
between the substance and its forms. The postulation of substance, 
thus, instead of advancing our scientific understanding of nature, 
creates puzzles for it. 

The notion of substance has been abandoned in new physics for 
some further scientific reason. Static matter, that fias a structure 
to account for its function and that moves to produce phenomena, has 
bean replaced by structure-function or mater-in-movement. This is 
; ! The Development of Logical Empiricism (I.E.U.8., Vo!. IT, 
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because at an instant there cannot be any motion or process and* 
so, no nature. To think of static matter or dead nature is an abstrac¬ 
tion and it poses the problem how thi-i corpse Jives again, that is, 
how matter is related to motion Then motion is regarded as space- 
time or‘world-lines'in Relativity theory which shows matter as a 
geometrical property (curvature of space-time and, so, unifies in one 
concept space, time and matter. Moreover, experiments have con¬ 
firmed Einstein’s law of equivalence of matter (or mass) and energy 
(or movement) in diverse fields of investigation (where matter in the 
traditional sense is found to disappear in the form of radiation and 
also created out of the latter) leaving us no scientfic ground to cling 
to our old notion of an indestructible substance. Modern psychology 
has abandoned the traditional idea of mind or soul as a spiritual subs¬ 
tance and, so, we have a matter-less natural science and a mind-less 
(or soul-less) mental science. 27 

7. Causality reviewed : Break down of the 
Traditional Concept 

The idea of individual substances in classical science was a carry 
over from Aristotelism and medieval tradition which was a metaphysics 
of commonsense derived from an analysis of ordinary language that 
contains and preserves for long the commonsense wisdom of mankind. 

Thus, as Russell pointed oul t . the notion of substance is petrified 
in the subject-predicate form of our judgment and school logic took 
all judgments to be of this form and, so, thought every statement 
must attribute a property to a thing. This led to the bifurca¬ 
tion of substance, a bare content, from qualities, mere forms, and 
to some psuedo-problems mentioned above. Science investigates 
nature and not language to determine a precise concept of substance 
and other basic categories like causality, space and time, and, so, it 
redefines them to suit its purpose of a more systematic descriptiop 
of a richer experience, this experience being yielded by a more exten¬ 
sive as well as intensive search for it. The insights that created the 
linguistic forms are not ‘the m' st profound but the oldest, simplest 
and least precise’,and, so, no useful progress in our understanding 
will result from an examination of the common language and from 
finding a ‘common core’ of meaning of any of these basic concepts. 
We should rather examine the progress of science and its own artificial 
language to gain an understanding of these concepts ** An animistic 

» Phillipp Frank i Foundations of Physic*, I.E.IJ.S*. (Vol. I), pp. 501-2. 

ti B. Von Miaes: Positivism : A Study in Human Understanding (Harvard, lwi 
P-162). 
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or organisruic outlook worked behind the old concepts of substance 
and causality and classical science adopted them through the influence 
of language which, while helping us in learning the experiences of 
our ancestors, also hinders us in making any advance on them. 29 
The eommonsense notions handed down from the past appear self- 
evident through their currency in natural language which gives them 
‘a false air of adequate precision’, and, so, they are great obstacles 
to the progress of science and philosophy. 30 

Modern science has abandoned the notion of efficiency of producti¬ 
vity and necessity associated with the primitive idea of causality. 
Instead of seeking for a ‘cause’ or an agent of a phenomenon it now 
searches for descriptive laws of inter-connections within a class of 
phenomena and instead of strict necessity it now claims regularity. 
Early Renaissance science, developed by Copernicus, Kepler and 
Galileo, eliminated from the old animistic idea of causality the notion 
of finality or purposiveness associated with it but could not free causa¬ 
lity of its sense of efficiency or productivity. Newton retained the 
idea of necessity but abandoned that of productivity. He introduced 
‘the mathematical wav’in scientific research and forbade any causal 
hypothesis. 31 Criticism by Hume and Mill removed the last traceR 
of this notion of efficiency from causality. Though Newton warned 
against any metaphysical hypothesis regarding the cause of gravitation, 
his own account of gravity in terms of foices and action at a distance 
smacks of metaphysics and it was Einstein who gave a geometrical or 
descriptive account of the phenomenon in his general theory of 
Relativity in terms of certain indirectly measurable but abstract 
characteristics of space-time such as generalised co-ordinates and 
gravitational potentials. The idea of necessity was abandoned as 
a result of an enquiry into the basis of our causal laws in 
science. A causal law is but a rule of succession found to hold 
in a specific process in which we arbitrarily distinguish two events, 
the earlier being* called the cause of the later. The rule is 
derived from observation of a number of such processes occurring 
at different times and places. This means (1) that a specific 
process can be isolated irom the universe, which is apparently 
non -repetitive, and (2) that' causality to be a necessary principle, the 
uniformity of nature must be a fact. We know that the r isolation of 

* Ernst Zimmer : Revolution of Physics (1986), p. 222. 

*9 P, Jordan ; 20th Century Physics (1944), pp, 46-7. 

Algo, A. N. Whitehead ; Process and Reality (1929), p. 20. 

*1 Newton : opt cit., VI J, II, 814. 
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a process by controlled experimentation is always appioxiuiate and the 
uniformity of nature cannot be asserted as a scientific fact. So that 
no necessity can be associated with a causal law which is descriptive 
and not determinative. That it cannot be shown to be strictly 
eterminative became apparent to scientists as they sought more 
precise laws and their detailed application to instances. Now for 
strict determinism the law must be absolutely precise, but a scientist 
cannot measure things with a precision beyond a certain limit set by 
the atomic and wave-constitution of objects and instruments of 
measurement. Moreover, new quantum mechanics (through 
Heisenberg’s Principle of Indeterminacy in 1927) has shown that in 
the-domain of microphysical events, one can only know the law of 
connection of probabilities of micro-events, that is. the law that 
speaks only of the average behaviour of things in this realm and not 
of individual ones. Thus quantum physics has belied the ideal of 
unerring prediction. It speaks of a slate of an atomic complex instead 
of an atomic particle or ‘thing’ and means by it a mathematical 
function which, along with certain rules of operation of symbols of 
functions and cut tain semantical rules for interpreting the results of 
calculation, describes the results of observation of the complex at some 
instant and allows us to calculate the* probability of finding certain 
observable results at a future instant. So that we cannot speak to day 
of “mathematically exact validity of deterministic laws” which is an 
empty phrase. 32 Thus modern science, as represented by present-day 
physics, offers us a concept of causality in terms of regular succession, 
probability and applicability to observed phenomena instead of 
efficiency, strict necessity and perfect rule over every details of nature. 

Thus modern science has abandoned the common.ensical language 
in its description of nature. We used this language at the beginning 
(of this essay, 2-3) for it is useful at the elementary stages of science 
which we described there. But such a natural language with its 
implicit ideas of substance and causality has proved inadequate and 
misleading at an advanced stage of science which requites an improved 
and artificial language for its faithful description of nature. The 
language of classical physics, which was modelled on our ordinary one, 
was charged with certain implied assertions for which physics had no 
warranty and^so, this language had to be recast carefully to prune away 
any unwarranted and extra-scientific meanings. To introduce such 
meanings and offer false expectations is to commit a seductive fallacy 


M R, Von Mises : op. cit ,, pp. 184-86. 
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{which is the opposite of a reductive one committed by some scientists 
who claim, for instance, that water is ‘nothing but’ a collection of 
atoms of hydrogen and oxygen). So that now the scientist, instead of 
saying that bodies fall because of gravity, says that bodies fall 
according to such and such rules under such and such conditions, 
these rules being more or less rough descriptions of some regular 
features in the process concerned and, so, used for predictions which 
are neither necessary nor exact in the strict sense. Again, in 
quantum physics, certain events are described and predicted in the 
manner we do the fall of a die. We say, since the die is loaded and 
has shown ‘six’ about one-fifth times of the total throws as estimated 
from a large number of previous observations, therefore, it is probable 
that during the future ten throws ‘six’ will show itself twice though 
we do not know the next fall and it may also happen that ‘six’ does 
not show itself for the next one hundred throws. Naturally we do not 
understand how this kind of a statement be considered either descrip¬ 
tive or explanatory of the events concerned, for it speaks neither of 
any causal agency at work nor of any necessity, nor of any precision 
or exhaustiveness of description. Yet scientific thought has to be 
content with this sort of language and perhaps our comraoueense will 
admit it after a time when it becomes more familiar with it.* 3 History 
of commonsense shows that it is not static but develops and often 
adopts new science when it is already ‘old, Thus commonsense is 
often antedated and petrified science. Tt sometimes declares some 
new scientific theory to be ‘philosophically false’ though ‘mathemati¬ 
cally true’ and later accepts it as philosophically true and adopts 
the expressions of the theory in its own natural language, which, 
therefore, is largely and gradually transformed in the wake of man’s 
scientific enterprise though with a considerable time-lag. The theories 
of Copernicus, Galileo and Newton pasBed through this stage of initial 
rejection and subsequent acceptance by commonsense and the theories 
of Relativity and Quantum mechanics are now passing through this 
stage, that is, they are slowly being admitted by our cemmonsense to 
be ‘philosophically true’ besides being ‘mathematically’ so.** So that 
we need not be disconcerted by the new formulations of the concept 
of causality in science. Einstein, it seems, with all his boldness of 
imagination, could not accept the new quantum-mechanical version 
of, scientific description or explanation in terms of non-intuitable 
concepts and probabilities which, he thought, could and bad to be 
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replaced by other concepts more in agreement with the classical 
picture and language. However, in this opinion Einstein had very 
few adherents. 35 Some believe that science, by giving up the concept 
of strict causality, has only made it more complete and rational.** 

It is sometimes argued that science cannot reduce the principle 
of causality or determinism into a mere possibility of our calculating 
from certain given observations to certain future ones with some but 
not absolute accuracy and confidence For ihcn science has to admit 
some contingency in nature which will defeat the scientific enterprise. 
In other words, science cannot criticise but must presupposo strict and 
univeisal causality. 37 But this is a fallacious argument that burdens 
science with metaphysical principles. Causality could be said to be 
logically necessary to science if science could not be true without 
causality being true. But we can see that science may be true if 
there were some contingency in the universe. For science to be true 
or possible only some events, those, in which it is interested and which 
it studies, must be uniformly related to arid so, predictable or rotrodic- 
table from, some other events. Moreover, the necessity and precision 
of this relation need not be absolute. So that the propositions, “some 
events are uncaused’’ and “There is some loose-joiutedness in the 
world” are quite consistent with the proposition, “A lot of events aro 
caused .which make science possible”. Of course, this could not be 
said if by ‘science’ we were to' mean not wliat we actually do in 
practice but what one might do arbitrarily and abstractly, viz., a 
system of knowledge yielding us strictly and precisely determined 
relations of events all over the universe. Thus, it is only by defining 
science ideally and not realistically that we can ensure causality as 
its implication. The principle of uniformity of nature, a version 
of universal causality, was said to be “the ultimate major premise 
of all inductions” by Mill, but a little reflection will Show that 
it is not logically presupposed by science which requires only a* 
working belief that some events have causes, in other words, 
causality is a heuristic principle and a psychological presupposi¬ 
tion of science, not a metaphysical one. 38 No metaphysical 
conclusion can be’ logically derived from science, whether old or 

3 * Fee, e.g. criticism of Einstein's viow by Neils Bohr and Henry MV.rgenau in their 
contributions iO Etrtftcin op. cit. See particularly pp. 231f, 266. 

M E. G. Herbert Dingle : Through Science to Philosophy (1937), pp. 271-376. . 

37 E.G. R.G. Collingwcod : An Essay on Metaphysics (1940), p. SI. and C. JH* 
Wbiteley : An Introduction to Metaphysics (1961), pp. 11-18. 

*8 Arthur-Pap : Elements of Analytical Philosophy (1949), pp t 402-8.. 
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new . 39 Thus modern physics has quite legitimately offered a new 
formulation of the traditional concept of causality. No branch of 
science is bound by any a priori principle such as substance or 
qausality, it has only certain beliefs or procedural rules to start with 
which may be called operationally a priori instead of categorically 
so .* 0 One such belief of classical science was causality which was 
then used universally and analogically to describe all possible events, 
and given an unconditional applicability by philosophical speculation. 
This is but a metaphysical use of science and its special methodo* 
logical beliefs or regulative principles and this must not be called a 
metaphysical presupposition of science in the sense so as to use it 
as a logical check to science against its revision of the original belief 
necessitated by new experience and fresh reflection. Science has 
no metaphysical commitments and is free to modify its initial methods 
and attitudes under the pressure of new experience which it has to 
correlate at all cost. Search for new experience and for a closer and 
more thorough correlation of them are its only commitments. 

8. Space and Time JIeoriented 

The concept of natural event, as contradistinguished to mental 
occurrences, involves that of public space in which one’s spatio 
temporal experiences are ordered and correlated with those of others. 
Thus a common inter-subjective outer-space is implicitly postulated 
by commonsense for rationalising expeiicncos. However, common- 
sense is not aware of this rationalising process, this filling in of 
properties, like homogeneity, continuity, infinity and isotropy, by the 
mind. The public space, with these properties, is thus a construct 
out of bare sensed space which is finite, non-hoinogeneous, non¬ 
isotropic and dis-continuous . 41 This oomraonsense notion of space 
was accepted by the pioneers of classical science, Galileo, Kepler 
and Newton. Newton’s absolute space and time are “infinite, homo- 
geneous, continuous entities, entirely independent of any sensible 
objects, or motion by which we try to measure them ”. 43 Newton 
took space as an intuitable entity and did not see its postulational 
character. Newton’s absolute space was subsequently reinforced by 

19 Moritz Schlick : “Causality in Everyday Life and in Recent Science”, Headings in 
Philosophical Analyses. Ed. H. Feigl and W. Sellars (1949), p. 633. 

Also, W.E. Kennick ; 'Metaphysical Presuppositions in Jn, of Phil, Dec. 8, 1966, 
pp* 772*4. 

** F. KaufinanH : Methodology of 8ocial Sciences (1949), p. 94. 

.4 91 R, f}, ‘jindsay and H. Margenau : Foundations of Physics (1936) ■ 

. ‘‘ 41 E, A. Bnrtt: Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science (1925), p. 246,. 
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ether, a hypothetical medium pervading all substance and with respect 
to which all things had absolute motion. 

But this classical concept of space, a carry-over of the common- 
sense* one, was found defective by new science which thoroughly 
overhauled it. Newton’s proofs of absolute space are fallacious. 
His first proof, that absolute motion proves absolute space and the 
former is proved by force, is a vicious circle, for the forces are only 
postulated to explain motion. His second proof is derived from 
circular motion such as what produces the concavity of the surface 
of a rotating pail of water, but this is now thought to be due not to 
empty space but to the matter filling it. Newton’s third proof that 
relative motions are differences of absolute ones is not tenable for an 
absolute motion or translation of a body from one part.of absolute 
space to another cannot be known because these parts are indis¬ 
tinguishable. A body can move not with reference to absolute space 
but to other bodies. 13 The ideas of absolute space were finally 
abandoned after the experiments of Michelson-Morlcy who did not 
find any difference in the velocity of light when measured once in the 
direction of and then perpendicular to earth’s movement. Such a 
difference ought lo have been there if light were an electro-magnetic 
vibration in a medium, called ether, pervaded all space. Einstein’s 
special Relativity theory of space (1905) was the answer to the 
difficulties of an absolutist theory. Tt recognised, first, that space, 
as an order of co-existenc8 of object, is a construct rather than a 
given entity, and second, nothing in this construct is to be admitted 
which is not observable or measurable. So absolute simultaneity 
of two distant events was given up as an unwarranted assumption, 
as because of the finite velocity of light it could not be determined. 
This implied the relativity of time, and since space measurements 
involve time-measurements, it implies the relativity of space. The* 
spatio-temporal order of events depends on the reference frame in 
which measurements are carried out and ail the space-time orders 
and frames are equally valid, none being more favoured or ultimate.. 
Though relativistic,’ the new concept of space is not subjective but 
objective by virtue of rules of connection, based on the constancy of 
the velocity of light, between any two relative space-times. This is 
the only kind of objectivity allowed to ns by nature and needed for 
inter-subjective communication and rationalisation of experience. 
Thus the new theory of space is an improvement upon the old in 

M Ibid, f, 989, Also W.H., Worjp*^i#tyr ; (1010b tit. - > 
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respect of its possessing a better operational or empirical meaning. 
Besides, it is more comprehensive or deductively fruitful as it can 
account for many facts not accountable by the older theory, for 
example, the negative result of Miehelson-Morley experiment, the 
bending of light near the sun, the procession of the perihelion of 
Mercury and the apparent change of mass and dimension of a 
rigid body when moving with a velocity comparable to that of light. 

Einstein’s later (1917) general Relativity theory, devised to 

account for accelerated motions and the gravitational phenomenon 

which caused them (as the special theory 'was devised to account for 

uniform motions) gave the idea of a. non-Eudidean curved space. The 

metrical properties of this space, which, of course, depended on the 

mass and energy distribution in the world, determined and explained 

the gravitational phenomenon arid all accelerated motions. This 

new concept is more comprehensive than the classical one which has 

limited scope and validity. The latter applies more or less correctly 

in cases when the mass-density and, so, the gravitational field, is 

weak and the relative motions are comparatively small. The new 

theory yields the old one as a limiting case. The non-Euclidean 

space is objected against by many on the ground of its non-intuitable 

character and we remember Kant’s idea of the intuitable (three 

dimensional and straight) Euclidean space offered as an 'apriori true 

♦ 

one. But critical thought has revealed that geometry of the actual 
space is a branch of physics and not of pure mathematics and. there¬ 
fore, cannot be apriori true while geometry, whether Euclidean or 
non-Euclidean, treated gs a pure or non-interpreted formalised system 
is logically true by virtue of its internal consistency. 4,1 “In so far 
as mathematics is about reality it is not certain, and in so far as 
it is certain, it is no! about reality”, says Einstein. 4 ® Thus modern 
science, inspired by the idea of comprehending with maximum in¬ 
clusiveness the rich data of observation and not restricted by any 
condition that i'ts key-concepts must themselves be intuitable or 
directly and completely definable in terms of observable ierms, has 
arrived at and adheres to an abstract concept of space. That it need 
not be a perceptual one has to be recognised, 4 * and commonsense, 
at first scandalised by such a notion, will gradually accept it like 
many others by a slow process of education. Comrxon sense, as we 
noted before, is educated by science and may be regarded as ante- 
dated sci-vuca. The non-Euclidean space, however, has an analogy 

^ > ; M E, Q, Russell j. Mysticism and Logic <16191, p. 119. ’ 

- ;W: ,<S Einstein : Ocnmefty and Erfalung (1997), quoted by’Kaufmaim op. cit., p, 87, , 

cit., p. 317. ■ . 
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in the Euclidean space ; it is conceived after th8 surface of a sphere 
which is a two-dimensional analogue of the three-dimensional curved 
and closed space in a four-dimensional continuum. However, an 
analogical conception is not a complete and direct idea of the thing 
conceived. There are some who argue that the non-Euclidean space 
may at one time be visualised like the present Euclidean one when 
we practically live in an environment whose geometry is non-Eucli¬ 
dean, when, for instance, we often take inier-stellar travels and get 
used to the fact that the sum of the three angles of a magalascopie 
triangle is more than two right angles Visualisation depends on the 
conditioning of the human imagination by the physical structure of 
the environment in which he lives. Kant took a particular kind of 
conditioning, that which produced the idea of Euclidean space, to be 
a permanent feature of the mind ; but the development of science 
exposes the mistake of Kant, and frees the mind of the bondage of 
particular habits and patterns of thinking and visualising. 4r As we 
noted earlier, the new notion of space does not fulfil but discredits, 
by its success and general acceptance as a scientific idea in the 
systematic description and prediction of the mechanical phenomena 
in nature, the two opposed requirements of a theory, viz., its direct 
and complete verifiability or strict operational definition and its 
explanatory capacity in the traditional sense of a causal explanation. 
Thus the four generalised co-ordinates and the ten gravitational 
potentials of the theory which define the relatively concept of apace 
have no direct and complete empirical meaning and cannot be said to 
‘cause’ accelerated motions. The latter, therefore, have to be admitted 
as ‘causeless’ but explanable in the sense of being systematically or 
constructively describable and predictable by means of certain abstract 
notions with their logico-maUiematical rules (e.g. those related to 
‘plus’/'minus’ ; ‘and/or’ ; etc.) and certain semantical dr interpre¬ 
tative rules (that connect the deductive conclusions of the theotv 
made up of the abstract, notions with observable terms, or, in other 
words, that lay down the method of indirect verification of the abstract 
notions and associated theory). 

Time, for cornmonsense, is an entity that flows on eternally and 
equally and is absolute, that is, the same for all places. This is what 
cornmonsense really postulates unconsciously for ordering experience 
as simultaneous and successive in an external and public world. Time 
itself, however, cannot be directly measured like distances. So some 

« Reicbonbach : Site °f Scientific philosophy (1956), pj>.140'41. 
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spatial movement is chosen with the assumption that equal space 
is covered in equal times. We define time by some successive events 
issumjng that these events take place regularly at equal intervals. 
Thus the hour-glass, the clock, the rotation of the earth and the 
revolution of the latter round the sun are chosen as measures of time. 
Abstract time for science, 'which is more self-conscious of the postu- 
lational nature of time, is merely a parameter which serves as a 
useful independent variable. 1R We can never know whether time is 
slowing down or going faster for the measurement of time is purely 
conventional. Modern science measiues time such thatJhe laws of 
mechanics are what they are and there is no time-arrow, that is, no 
decay or development of time. But we might as well define equal 
times in terms of equal amounts of heat radiated by a hot body. In 
this alternative time-system we would have uniform radiation but 
motions all increasing with time so (hit w« would have speed death 
instead of heat-death, the latter being the conclusion of thermodyna¬ 
mics built on the accepted time-system. 19 However, science, being 
aware of the postulational nature of time, deliberately modifies it to 
suit its purpose of most effective correlation of experience with the 
minimum of unwarranted hypotheses or baseless speculation. Thus 
the idea of absolute simultaneity of distant events could not be retained 
as, because of the finite velocity of light, one cannot determine it. 
That comrnonsenae idea is practically true in the case of closely 
situated events measured either from the same system or from 
systems moving with normal relative velocities. The relativity of 
simultaneity implies relativity of all measured times, which-are the 
times that matter in science. Times measured by different observers 
resting in relatively moving reference-frames are different and this 
difference increases as the relative velocities reach towards a limit 
which is, the velocity of light. Time is thus relativised and no time- 
scale is more favoured or valid than another. Ju any case, inter- 
subjective communication, which is the condition of scientific 
knowledge, is ensured by rules connecting the different local times. 
Now this time is an inseparable component of space.and all events 
and notions are pictured as elements in the unified spa^e-time the 
metrics of which provide the explanation of all mechanical phenomena. 
These phenomena were explained in classical physics in terms of 
snob causal hypotheses as matter and gravity in combination with 
thb^eometry ofspaee. Modern physics has removed the duality of r 
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the geometrical properties of space and the gravitational field which 
was in classical physics and hag thus advanced us on the path of a 
more inclusive and systematic understanding of nature. Since time 
is inseparably connected with space we have space-time and matter- 
energy as one whole. 

Another no less significant result of the new conceptions of space 
and time is the idea of a finite space and a finite time which helps us 
to escape the paradox of their infinity. Since space is curved it may 
be interpreted as finite though boundless like the surface of a sphere. 
The ‘radius’ of the spherical space has been estimated, the time 
taken by the light of a star to converge again at a point near its 
starting point to form its image or ‘ghost’ has been calculated to be 
one thousand million years. A slight modification of Einstein’s 
concept of a closed spherical space (by Freidmann and Lemaitre) to 
explain certain observed phenomena (such as the ‘red-shift’) shows 
that this curved space is increasing in size at a tremendous rate which 
leads to the thought of its being at one time, some two thousand 
million years ago, concentrated at a point. The calculation of the 
age of the universe from the rate of expansion agrees with the results 
of other means of estimation of this age such as the study of 
radioactive materials on the earth. This means there is a beginning 
of physical lime and, so, possibly an end of it also when it bursts 
like a baloou, after ten thousand million years as estimated from 

i 

certain data and laws. There was an explosion with which started 
IhiB physical space and this time wbicli will come to an end with a 
final blowing up or burst. This time, however, is cosmological time 
and not relativised and local time. The general relativity theory of 
space and time besides unifying space, time and matter-energy into 
a one whole, has resolved the perplexing questions arising from the 
notion of infinity attached by classical thought to space and time. 
Infinity teases us out of thought. The finite but boundless spherical 
space is no easy idea, to be sure, yet it may somehow be imagined 
after the analogy of its two-dimensional analogue, the surface of a 
sphere. That there is no ‘beyond’ of this spherical space can be 
imagined if we \hink that nothing can possibly go out of this closed 
space but everything must bend inwards like travellers on the earth's 
surface, this spherical space being the description of all matters and 
forces and not just empty space as a receptacle of matter-energy 
which is an abstraction. This geometry of the spherical space, 
as we saw, is the translation in a non-intuitable conceptual langu¬ 
age, of tte dynamical character o'f. the universe, and it is on ly 
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analogically picturable and not directly and fully so. The problem 
of beginningless and endless time is also resolved by seeing that 
passage of time ceases to be meaningful when there is no change 
or succession of events. We still imagine a static world to endure in 
time because we project a person watching it and registering time by 
the flow of his mental events. We thus project a time-lapse into a 
time-less situation because of onr present habit of putting everything 
under time. To see this as a habit or a conditioning of the mind by 
the environment and to free oneself from its apparent compulsion or 
aprionness is a part, of a scientific and philosophical training. In any 
case the time without which we feel we cannot think the state of 
affairs before the birth of the universe and after its end is only ideal 
and not the physical or given time which depends for its meaning on 
succession of public events. The problems of infinity of space and 
time are therefore answered in physics by revising the concepts 
themselves and showing that, while in their traditional formulations 
they are insoluble psuedo-problems, they are dissolved if we have 
adequate concepts of space and time as offered by the general theory 
of Relativity which unifies space, time and roarer-energy into a single 
concept of a five-dimensional continuum, four of space and one of 
lime. This concept, we must remember, is a theoretical construct 
without any so far intuitable object as its denotation and only partially 
and indirectly interpreted in terms of its'verifiable consequences. The 
philosophical paradoxes connected with the infinity of space and time 
are thus shown by new science to be due to our taking certain 
inadequate and partial constructs for independent realities. The 
paradoxes are solved by an awareness of the correct situation and 
showing that infinity of space and time has no significance in the 
improved language of physical description of the world devised to 
correlate more adequately the richer and more mutually involved 
experience. In that laog-uige it is meaningful to say that space and 
times are finites and yet the question, “What lies beyond them"? 
is without meaning. 

9. Concepts of Knowledge, Reality and Titurn in 
Modern Science 


From our account of the scientific methodology ope can gather 
notion of knowledge, reality and truth in modern science.' By 
scientific knowledge a scientist now-a-days does not mean the 
hypothesis of a mechanical cause of some phenomenon such as, for 
tfie hypotheses of electrons and protons to explain the 
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electrical and spectral phenomena The hypothetical cause was 
pictured on the analogy of some gross object and thought to be things 
verifiable by direct observation. But now this search for real causes 
has proved futile and by knowledge of a phenomenon the scientist means 
the possession of an abstract theory (e.g., wave-equations) couched in 
expressions having no denotations but which, together with their 
logico-mathematical or syntactical rules and certain derived concepts 
and theorems, yield results which can be semantically interpreted and 
verified by observational data or gross elements of the phenomenon to 
be explained. Thus it is not ‘things’ or causal agencies that are 
known but only regularities or structures which offer us means of 
systematic description and prediction of the phenomena. 494 Moreover, 
as we have seen above, the predictions need not be ‘mathematically 
exact’ and they may, in certain cases (as in new quantum mechanics) 
be statistical or probabilistic in nature. So that scientific knowledge 
or intelligibility does not require causality in the sense either of 
productivity by a thing or of strict deterrninacy by a rule. A 
phenomenon or group of observed objects (e.g., spectral lines) is known 
if certain measurements repeatedly made on it can be arranged into 
regularities and abstractions from the latter can be formulated in a 
logico-mathematical form such that the measurements, which represent 
the average dispositions of the objects, may be derived from these 
formulas by means of certain, operational rules of logic and mathe¬ 
matics. The shift of interest of scientists is thus from ‘things,* as 
explaining in the minutest details certain elements of a phenomenon, 
to abstract theories describing the average behaviour of these elements, 
or, in other words, representing in a symbolic manner the structure 
of relationships of the objects. 

The ultimate elements of knowledge, the basic data to be ordered 
and, eo, systematically known in science, are not bare and immediate 
experiences like 'this blue appearance’ or ‘that sour taste’ but ob^erva- # 
tiona like ‘hard’, ‘coincident with’, ‘raining’, etc. which refer to 
attributes of physical objects. A phenomenalistic language is not 
suitable for science, though preferred by some philosophers, 50 because, 
first, no linguistic, frame-work for the use of the sense-data language 
has been so far developed, and, secondly, this language wo ild impair 
the objectivity of scientific knowledge which requires basic terms and 

<*A. Martin Johnson, Science and the Meanings of TruUi <1946i, p. 61. 

B,(K Bridgman t “Einstein snd OperationaLism" in Einstein op. cit. Also Russell: 
Mysticism and Logic, op. cit., p. 160, whore bo says that he would like to establish physics 
! on a "aolipaistio basis" tor the sake of logical economy, but out,of human affections admits 
a more objective basis. 
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statements which are publicly acceptable and have a high degree of 
determinacy and uniformity as contradistinguished to vagueness and 
variability with the observers. 51 Thus a physicalistic language, 
instead of a phenomenalistic one. is employed in science and the 
observational data which they represent are inter-subjective and to 
some degree inter-sensual and universal in (he sense explained before 
(§ 6 ). 

Now these observable objects are the primitive data for science 
and the scientist believes them to be independent of his perceiving 
mind. “The belief in an external world independent of the perceiving 
subject is the basis of all natural science’’. 52 But the question of 
their existence or reality is an ontological one and the scientist does 
not understand and, so, cannot answer. “There is a hard surface” 
means to him something which he can verify by certain tests, and, 
which, if so verified, he admits as a ‘true’ statement representing a 
‘fact’ or an element of ‘reality’, but all that lie understands by these 
terms is that the expression quoted above is acceptable as a member 
of a system of expressions acceptable by certain established conventions. 
The faetbood or reality of the object corresponding to the expression 
has only an empirical, scientific and non-metaphysical significance as 
it is a question internal to the system of entities and the linguistic 
frame-work. As such it is a question to bo easily understood as a 
cognitive one and decidable with reference to rules of the tiling- 
language. We can say by applying the rules whether there is a hard 
surface or not and whether unicorns and centaurs are real or 
imaginary. The question of reality of the thing-world or the validity 
of the thing-language is external to the frame-work itself and cannot 
be formulated meaningfully within the frame-work, and, so, cannot be 
uniquely decided, To be real in the system means to be an element 
of the system and, so, cannot be applied to the system itself. Such 

e 

a question of reality or validity is not a theoretical but a practical 
one involving decision or preference. One could have a sense-data 
language or a thing-language different horn the customary one, and 
though one’s actual preference for the customary thing-language is 
guided by the efficiency, fruitfulness and simplicity of this language, 
it is not a theoretical matter to be expressed in the thing-language or 
any theoretical one. It does not involve a metaphysical belief in a 
thing-world as no assertion or assumption is implied «by one’s accep¬ 
tance of the particular frame-work of language and system of entities 

* C; C, Rempel: op. dt., p. 22. 

M Einstein : The World as / aee t <, op. cit., p, 60. 
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which implies only adoption of certain rules for forming statements 
and fpr teBting them for acceptance or rejection. These rules lead to 
the acceptance or rejection of many statements but not of the one 
that states the thesis of the reality of the thing-world. This is 
the ontologically neutral view of modern scientist with regard to 
the physical objects or things which are his starting data or basic 
materials for investigation of their structural relationships and this is 
recommended by modern logicians and methodologists like Rudolph 
Carnap* 3 and Ernst Nagel/ 4 

The same deontological view can be held with respect to the 
logical, mathematical and other abstract entities employed in scientific 
theories. Thus, ‘and’, ‘not’, ‘either-or’, ‘if .... then’, numbers 
and their properties and functions, propositions, dispositions (like 
hardness, colour, etc.), spatio-temporal co-ordinate-systems, matrices, 
gravitational potentials, electrons, waves, etc., are all entities that 
are real in an empirical and non-metaphysical sense. The fact of the 
efficiency of the linguistic frame-work for them in scientific enterprise 
of systematic description of .nature is no evidence for the ontological 
status of the entities but it only makes it advisable to accept them 
and their linguistic frame-work “The acceptance cannot be judged 
as being either true or false because it is not an assertion. It can 
only be judged as being more, of less expedient, fruitful, conductive 
to the aim for which the language is intended. .Judgments of this kind 
supply the motivation for the decision of accepting or rejecting the 
kind of entities”. 5,5 The positivists of the Vienna Circle rejected 
both the thesis of the reality of the ext- rna! world and that of its 
unreality as pseudo-statements and the same was their treatment to 
the abstract entities or universals that science employs in its description 
of nature. 

Thus the scientific world is objective and independent of the mind. 
Vet it is neither real nor unreal in any metaphysical sense. The * 
observable data science starts with and against which it tests its 
logieo-matheuiatieal constructs are public physical objects and tbe 
theoretical constructs by means of which they are systematically com¬ 
prehended are universally accepted for their unique logical simplicity. 5 * 

*1 Hu.iolph Carnap : “ Empiricism. Seuiamiits Ontology” in Readings in Philosophy 
of Science, Bd. P. P. Weiner 0953> pp. 610 1-', . 

M Ernst Nagel: “Logic Without. Ontology in Readings m Philosophical Analysis, 
«p. cit. 

M Carnap : above essay, pp. 51647 

M That the theoretical ooncepta are merely conventional and have equally acceptable 
alternative* wee*-the view of Henri Poicare (aeebis jPoundattonr 0 / Science. N.Y. (1919). 
Bat this is not admitted now-a-Jaya by scientists who realise that a change in the part of a 
Physical theory to save another ia legitimate only »f we have a net gain m logical simplicity, 
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So that the scieutific propositions that describe in technical and con¬ 
densed terms the objective world of things are also objective or mind- 
independent Subjectivity does not enter science which is epistemologi- 
cally realistic. Yet, as we have just noted, it is ontologically neutral 
and decides neither for the ultimate reality of the scientific world- 
picture nor for the ideality or illusorinoss of it As regards the truth 
of a scientific account of a phenomenon or a family of observational 
elements (such as the electrical conductivity of gases or the photo¬ 
electric effect) the abstract nature of the concepts used in the account 
precludes a correspondence view of truth. The basic observational 
statements Of science are records or formulations of observations accord¬ 
ing to certain accepted conventions and, as such, they do not correspond 
to facts independent of them. The linguistic frame-work and what¬ 
ever is presented to the mind both work together to yield certain 
observational statements or ‘protocols’ which are accepted publicly 
on the basis of common observation and language-form but not regard¬ 
ed as copies of elementary realities or atomic facts. Logically or 
properly speaking, atomic, facts are sense-data which are unique and 
private and, so, incommunicable. The so-called Mata’ of science are 
much idealised complexes of sense-data and they are public, communi¬ 
cable and possessing a high degree of deterniinacy and uniformity. 
Science starts with these basic propositions or observation-statements 
and is not concerned with their genesis and analysis which might lead 
to an idealistic epistemology and metaphysics. Now, the higher, or 
more general and abstract, statements of science have an empirical 
import so far as they yield the basic observation statements in com¬ 
bination with other abstract statements and operational rules But, 
as noted before more than once, these basic statements do not provide 
a full operational definition or empirical interpretation of the abstract 
statements or theories; they more or less highly confirm the theory 
through the associated theories and operational rules. So that a 
scientific theory is true if certain consequences from it under certain 
test-conditions, rather than itself and unconditionally, are comparable 
to basic observation statements. This means a correspondence view 
of truth does not apply to it. Since such a scientific theory organises 
a mass of data in a coherent manner and, so, has, besides an empiri-. 
cal import, a theoretical or systematic one, a coherence theory ot 


iti if the total phjii;*] theory has % smaller number of arbitrary factors or 
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meaning and test of truth applies to it. Tt represents a structure or 
relation of things and not any ‘thing’ whatsoever, and what things or 
relation it relates or orders is not known Science rests on the possibility 
of ordering certain features of our experience and of communicating 
the order or structure 

This coherence view as applied to scientific truth does not imply 
an idealistic epistemology such as Kant or Eddington offered us but 
a realistic one in which structures are mind-independent. As already 
observed, no metaphysics either of a mentalistic or of a materialistic 
one is implied as by ‘reality’, a scientist means an elment of his scientific 
system and what is expressed in a statement- formulated in his linguis¬ 
tic frame-work and accepted amongst other statements. The scientist 
has no means to formulate a theoretical question about the reality of 
his system which he continually builds (o cope more successfully with 
increasing range of experience. Thus there is no pre-scientific reality 
as such for the scientist to copy and the theoretical entities of science 
by means of which he comprehends the growing experience are not 
things causing these objects of experience hut merely representations 
of structures of objects, and, as such, judged by their capacity to unify 
with formal simplicity, a wide area of observational data which are 
themselves not absolutely given hard facts. This capacity on which 
res f s tlie communicability of the theoretical constructs, confers truth 
on them and, so, this truth is of coherence rather than of corres¬ 
pondence.* T Science does not picture or describe a reality which is 
prior to and beyond it but it carves out of reality, which in itself is 
'‘something it knows not what”, a coherent picture through its cons¬ 
tantly developing linguistic tools, including its logico-mathematieal 

t 

technique, guided by the principle of logical simplicity. It does not 
arbitrarily draw its world-picture which is not a scientist’s mental 
figment, for there is a felt compulsion of a combined logidal and 
factual kind such that though the logical or linguistic frame-work 
influences the assimilation of facts it is also influenced on its turn by 
the facts. This feature of scientific knowledge is most intriguing 
but not enquired into by the scientist who is generally satisfied with 
a recognition of the “two inseparable components of knowledge, the 
empirical and 4he rational’'. 88 Einstein, who struggled for haif-a- 
century with this paradoxical situation in scientific epistemology, ends 
with a mere recognition of the paradox. He believed the theoretical 

M Martin Johnson s op. eil., Chapa. 8-9. However, he does not aee' that, acienoe fctarta 
fro«v ehTticai faote and ndt aenae-date. 
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or rational constructs to be creative and not deduced from the empiri¬ 
cal data which, nevertheless must confirm and guide the constructs 
and, so, the latter are not wholly relative. So that there is a 
“right way” to reach the true world-picture. “Pure thought can 
grasp realjly” and the aim of science is not only prediction and 
application but knowledge. sa He confesses that the compre¬ 
hensibility of the world is incomprehensible to his intellect, 60 but 
he grasps it by faith, and herein he is truly religious. “Science 
without religion is lame, lehgiou without science is blind.”* 1 This 
naturally brings science to the brink of metaphysics. A scientist 
does not go afly further but we or, for that matter, any scientist 
who wants to continue his enquiry in every direction it leads 
him and is not unduly prejudiced against abstract thought, must 
not stop short of a final solution of this apparently unsatisfactory 
situation. However, he cannot be metaphysical in the sense of 
enquiring alter and asserting any ultimate being or what really is 
there, for as we saw above, this goes against the spirit of science 
which amis to build the most simple and comprehensive system with 
certain flexible and provisional conceptual frame-works and cannot 
apeak of what is ultimately there. The scientists, and ourselves here, 
will be metaphysical in the sense that they and we will go beyond 
the sense-experiences and te e theoret,ica«l constructs ol science used 
in organising them to certain more abstract concepts required to cope 
with the subtler and profounder questions arising out of a scientific 
account of experience. 

On taking thought on the creed of science respecting scientific 
knowledge and truth we face an apparent conflict there to be resolved 
by a deeper analysis of the situation or profounder speculative theory. » 
The conflict.is the following. With the development of man’s 
perceptive powers, because of biological evolution and also of ingenious 
technical devices lilfe the microscope, leliscope, spectroscope, etc., 
his environment is changing and, so, his basic ideas like substance, 
causality, space, time, etc., is bound to change These ideas are 
not immutable as Kant took them to be and the recent progress in 
modern physics, where these i leas have been largely revised, shows 
them to be but conditioned by the environment to cope with which 
they are framed by the mind. So that they are not a priori in the 
Kantian aeiwe, but evolve with the evolution of the^sgind of man, his 

, :.M /fritf., 8J-7, also pp. 187-8. 

i ** Einstein, op. cit,. Autobiographical notea, p. 18. ** », . > 
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perceptive faculties and inventive powers. Knowledge or truth is 
thus ever tentative and incomplete as we have already concluded from 
other circumstances But there is another view of knowledge we 
have presented here and which also supports the main scientific creed 
of provisional and open character of knowledge and truth. This, 
however, traces this character not to the biological evolution of the 
mind but to the rational elements of knowledge that the mind supplies 
freely or arbitrarily. This is known as conventionalism of modern 
science with regard to its theory of knowledge as against apriorism or 
necessity of the cognitive forms that Kant taught us. Now pure 
conventionalism tells ns that we organise a structureless experience 
by means of our free decisions regarding structurers which we impose 
on this amorphous experience and. so will conflict with the 
biologically oriented theory of knowledge (hat these structures are the 
results of our gradual adjustment to wider experiences revealed by our 
finer perceptive powers This experience is thus antecedently structured 
or organised and so conditions our mind and moulds the latter’s 
conceptual apparatus after the formal structure of the latter. So the 
question is whether this experience is really already formed and we 
only passively reflect the forms in our knowledge or this experience 
is an amorphous and undefined mass and we freely form out of its 
-materials various alternative systems The principles of comprehensive¬ 
ness and logical simplicity accepted by us in this free interpretation 
and organisation of experience cannot he completely and unambiguously 
defined and, so. they do not curb t-lcs free lorn or creativity on our 
part and load us to unique conclusions in science. Now we actually 
find in modern science some degree of choice or ultimate irrationality 
and accept diveise descriptions of the same phenomena as alternative 
and not conflicting. But we are also aware of a large degree of objectivity 
or necessity m our process of knowledge and concept formations, and, 
so, much universality and communion of rational experience. This 
discrepant or conflicting situation in scientific knowledge calls for 
further thought and some more comprehensive pdint of view. This 
means we must dig behind the appearances and look for their deeper 
causes in the trunscendentral sphere. 




TWO EUROPEAN INDOLOGISTS—MAX 
MULLER AND BERRIEDALE KEITH 

Dr P. S. Sastri, M.A., M.Litt., Ph.D. 

University of Nagpur 

Ever since Sir William Jones addressed the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, there has been a greater zeal to study the ancient Literature 
and Philosophy of India. This enthusiasm brought forth a more 
and more systematic study of philology, mythology, religion, and 
philosophy embodied in the Vedic and Classical Sanskrit Literature 
The pioneering work in this direction was carried mostly by the 
German and French savants during the early years of the last 
century. To this band of Vedic Indologists belonged Max Muller 
whose remarkable insight into the spirit of the Indian mind strikes 
us even today with its freshness and originality. 

Born in 1823 in Dessau, Friedrich Maxmilian Muller lost his 
father, the poet Wilhelm Muller, during his fourth year. His god¬ 
father, Mendelssohn, successfully dissuaded him from indulging his 
natural bent to the study of music. After having matriculated in 
1841, ho was induced at Leipzig by. Prof. Brockhaus to take up 
Sanskrit. Here in 1844 he brought forth the German translation of 
the Hitopadesa which not only reveals his usual charm of «tyle but 
a grasp of the subject. During this year Max Muller proceeded to 
Berlin to study with Bopp who made him a scientific comparative 
philologist. Here he came into contact with the philosopher Schelling 
who inspired him with a love for metaphysics, a love that remained 
till the end and made him translate Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 

4 

into English later on. Metaphysics and Philology became his special 
subjects of study. But an important change came in his life in 1845 
when he left for Paris to study at the feet of Burnouf who was lectur¬ 
ing then on the Veda and on the Avesta. The study of these two 

sacred texts of the Indians and Iranians put him on the track of 

* 

comparative religion and mythology. While attending these lectures 
Max Muller conceived the great idea of an edition of the Rig Veda 
with the commentary of Sayana, for which purpose he left for England 
in 1848 and ultimately became a citizen . 9 ^Great Britain. With 
the help of Wilson and other friends, he suff^|ied in purstjading 
the Bast India Company to /fnance tfia publication of the editio 
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ptinceps ol AheRig Veda; and tbe 1 first volume of the text appeared 
m 1 1846 while the sixth and the last volume came in 1S74. Thus 
started-Ahe new epoch in the Vedio studies, - and this edition become 
thee basis of all Vedic research during the following century. 

Though Max Muller’s interests lay in the fields of comparative 
philology and mythology, and in the sphere of Rig Veda, a»strai*ge 
but malicious fate pursued him in England. In 1851 he became 
Deputy Professor of Modern European Languages and Literature, 
and in 1854 he was a full-fledged Professor of this Department at 
Oxford. In 1860 the Chair of Sanskrit at Oxford fell vacant. But 
his foreign birth and liberal connections prevented him from becoming 
Professor of Sanskrit. Monier Williams succeeded in this competi¬ 
tion. This disappointment was too much even for Max Muller. 
From this day he was no more interested in Sanskrit Philology. 
Oxford made amends when it was too late in 3868, by making, him 
Professor of Comparative Philology. At the same time he became the 
Curator of the Bodleian and a delegate of the University Press ; and 
in 1896 he was sworn of tbe Privy Council. After his death in 1900, 
his personal library was purchased by tbe University of Tokyo. 

During this period Max Muller popularised comparative philology 
and pursued the science of language as a disciple of Kant. The study 
of the wmds, we are told, is the clue to the solid ion of our luaior 
problems in philosophy and mythology. “If we fully understood the 
.vhole growth of every word”, he wrote in his Science of Thought, 
“philosophy would have and could have no longer any secrets”, philo¬ 
sophy “'would cease to exist”; and a similar thought appears in. bis 
Biographies of Words and the Home of the Aryans (3888), which moves 
round the contention that the words are the materials of thought 
only. The final step in formulating the Aryan .problem was taken 
by Max Muller who declared that “Aryan, in scientific language, is 
utterly inapplicable to race. It means language and uothing but • 
language ; and if we speak of Aryan race at all, we should know that 
it means no more than X + Aryan Speech.” The science of language 
then aids in “unravelling some of the most complicated tissues of 
the human intellect’’. “The object and aim of philosophy, m its 
highest sense,” he wrote in his Histoiy, “is but one—to learn-what 
man is, by learning what man. has been.” It is iu this senserlhat 
the Rig Veda is an Indo-European document and it provides the basis 
for comparative philology and mythology. 

In the field of comparative mythology. Max Muller exhibits a 
deep ingrained strain of the mystic which he inherited from his 
; S-—- 2016 P—xn * 
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poet-father. With a firm belief in the symbolic interpretation of the 
ancient myths, he fell under the seductive generalisation of the solar 
myth. The fascinating expression of the Dawn (Ushas) as the Ushas 
and as the evening twilight and her relation to the sun is the symbol 
of nature for the love between the immortal and the mortal. Over 
the background of this naturalistic symbolism, he identifies even 
Drvasi of the Veda with the Urucj, one of the names of Ushas. As 
jn all active and living mysticism, in the Veda we have a growing 
mythology, which Max Muller favourably compares with the decayed 
myths on which the poetry of Homer is founded. “The Veda is 
the real Tlieogony of the Aryan races", he writes, “while that of 
Hesiod is a distorted caricature of the original image." 

As the first lectures under the Lord Gifford Trust, Max Muller 
gave four series of Lectures on natural, physical, anthropological and 
psychological religions from 1888 to 1802 The psychological religion 
represents an advance over the rest, and this religion, he observes, 
was more vividly grasped in India. The Veda accordingly had a two¬ 
fold interest for him : it belongs to the history of the world and to 
the history of India. The other Vedic texts are sacred to the Indians 
because they were devoted to the cult of the sacrifice; but the Rig 
Veda is sacred because il was “handed down as a sacred heirloom 
from the earliest times within the memory of man", and it was “not 
intended for any class of priests". Ttie Rig Veda represents the 
real history of man which is the history of religion. Here Max 
Muller saw Kathenotbeism according to which the religious individual 
finds that the God he longs for is the highest reality; and all the Gods 
of the Vedic pantheon were given such a status by different seers on 
different occasions. This is a precursor to monotheism. Thus Max 
Muller writes: “Whatever is the age when the collection of our Rig 
Veda Samhita was finished, it was before that age that the conviction 
’had been formed that there is but One, One Being, neither male nor 
female, a Beingf raised high above all tin conditions and limitations 
of personality and of human nature, and nevertheless the Being that 
was really meant by all such names as Indra, Agni, Matarisvan, nay, 
even by the name of Prajapati, Lord of Creatures. In fact, the 
the Vedic poets had arrived at a conception of the godhead which was 
reached once more by some of the Christian philosophers at Alexandria, 
but which even at present is beyond the reach of many who call 
themselves Christian.’’ Added to this is Max Muller’s conviction 
that the Veda is full to the brim with a living faith in immortality. 
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in personal immortality, and that there is no trace of metempsychosis 
in Rig Veda. 

Max Muller believed in the identity of Sandroeottos with Candra- 
gupta Maurya; and accepting the date of the Maurya emperor as the 
basis of Indian chronology, he proceeded to construct various layers 
into the past. The date of the Buddha in 600 B.C. represented to 
him the end of the Upanishadic period. Adding 200 years to this 
date he took 800 B.C., to represent the end of the Mantra period. 
The period of the Rig Veda then fell between 1200 B.C., and 
1000 B.C. In the first volume of his Chips from a German Work¬ 
shop, Max Muller, however, admitted that this arrangement has been 
put forward rather to invite than to silence criticism. But the later 
Indologists firmly cling to this date without considering the challenge 
accompanying it. 

The Vedic Aryans, according to Max Muller, were the last to 
leave the original home of the Indo-Europeans; and the main scene 
of the activity of the Vedic people was the Panjab. Though he was 
prepared to support the reliability of the Buddhist chronicles, Max 
Muller could not rely on the traditional interpretation of the Rig 
Veda as represented by Bay ana’s commentary. Still he admitted 
that “with all its faults and weaknesses, Sayaua’s commentary was 
a sine qua non for a scholarlike, study of the Pig Veda”. In the 
same spirit he stimulated the search for oriental manuscripts and 
inscriptions, and this resulted in the discovery of early Buddhist 
scriptures in Sanskrit. It was in 1875 that he began the edition and 
translation of the Sanskrit texts under the title Sacred Books of the 
East. Three of these volumes are entirely from his pen; and 48 
appeared under his direct supervision. 

Max Muller shared the spirit of a believer when he approached 
the Upanishads and the Vedanta of Sankara. He felt indebted to . 
the Advaita Vedanta “for much that has been helpful^ to him in his 
passage through life’’. He was the first to see that along with 
Advaita the Buddhist Idealism consistently carried out the principle 
laid down in the Upanishads. His Six Systems of Indian Philosophy 
carries out conviction expressed with a self-complacent boldness in 
the words: “If I were to ask myself from what literature, we here 
in Europe, we wfio have been nurtured almost exclusively on the 
thoughts of Greeks and Romans, and of one Semitic race, the Jewish, 
may draw that corrective which is most wanted, in order to make our 
inner life more perfect, more comprehensive* more universal, in fact 
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moire truly human, a life, not for (this life only, but a transfigured and 
eternal life—again, I should point to India.” 

From the memorable and inspiring work of such a great Indologist 
it is difficult to switch over to Arthur Berriedale Keith who represents 
a mind which, in more ways than one, an exact opposite of that 
revealed by Muller. Though equally versatile, Keith has the 
misfortune of not having that sympathetic insight and certitude which 
appear in the work of Muller. Born in J879 at Dunbar, and trained 
by Macdonell, Keith lectured on the constitution of the British 
Empire from 1827. He succeeded Eggeling to the Chair of Sanskrit 
and'Comparative Philology at Edinburgh. 

There are six volumes in the Harvard Oriental Series coming 
from the pen of Keith Three of these volumes are a translation of 
the Taittiriya Samhita (1914) with a running commentary. The 
elaborate introduction deals with a critical survey of the contents, 
language, style and the religious ritual. Dating this text at about 
600 B.C., Keith discusses the relation of this text to kindred texts. 
One volume is devoted to a translation of the Aitareya and Kaushitaki 
Brabmanas '1920) with his own running commentary. Keith 
succeeds eminently in bringing forth the genuine significance of 
these Brabmanas to the student of Indian social and religious 
antiquity. The two volumes on The Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda and Upanishads (1925) are more important. Here we find 
Keith’s thoroughness and brilliance. He examines all earlier views 
regarding Vedic religion and philosophy. But he is over-cautious 
and over-skeptical, and he therefore avoids arriving at any definite 
conclusion on the major questions. These volumes can be treated 
as a register of all that had been said till 1925 about Vedic people, 
Vedic literature, Vedic religion, mythology, magic and cult. Owing 
to lack of conclusive data he leaves as undecided the question of the 
original home of the Aryans. As he put it characteristically in the 
Cambridge History of India : “Conclusions can be drawn only with 
much caution. It is easy to frame and support by plausible evidence 
various hypotheses, to which the only effective objection is that other 
hypotheses are equally legitimate, and that the facts are too imperfect 
to allow of conclusions being drawn.” This scepticism refers to 
questions like the original home of the Aryans, the date of the Rig 
Veda, and causes that led the Aryans to migrate from'their original 
homeland. This is a welcome change when compared with the bland 
self-assurance of Max Mfiller. 
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StiU Keith ha® his;own definite conclusions event whan the data 
lie relies upon points to different lilies of thought Starting with-the 
prerruse that, the condition of the Rig Veda is logically explicable only 
as a historical rather than a liturgical collection, he devotes two 
volumes to a study of the Vedic religion. Though the Rig Veda does 
not present ail that was composed.during the Rig Yedic period, he is 
emphatic that the Vedicpeople had no knowledge of the sea or of a 
sea-navigation, that there were no great kingdoms or empires during 
that period, and that there were neither idols nor temples. The 
burial of the dead, we are told, was the original Indo-European way 
of disposing the dead. The bulk of the hymns were composed io 
the country round the river Sarasvati; and these people did not hold 
to the transmigration theory. The light thrown by the hymns on 
social and political conditions, he avers, i8 disappointingly meagre. 
The Rig Veda offers no assistance in determining the mode in which 
the Vedic Indians entered Iudia; and yet Keith believes even without 
internals evidence that the Aryans migrated into India. He further 
records that the Aryans enslaved the aborigines, that they keenly 
longed for a son only to have their funeral rites performed. This is 
not much. These prejudices reach a decree of perfection when we 
read that the Vedic hymns were not concerned in the remotest degree 
with questions of morals. Keith sees animism, animalism, anthro¬ 
pomorphism, and the worship of’the animals and of the dead in the 
Vedic literature. 

Keith admits that the gods of India did change and that the 
alteration of the higher thought is far less marked. Only neither 
the Brahmanas nor the IJpanishads have any ethical theory. The 
Upanisbads express only cosruogonism and this is not different from 
the pantheism of the Brahmanas. The source of his prejudices is 
clear when he quotes from Oldenberg approvingly the lines, “Wefch 
Schauspiel: aber ach : cin Schauepiol nur —“What a pantomime, 
but alas, only a pantomime’’ ; and then he adds that “the mysticism 
of the Upanishsds lacks the ethical and social content of Christian 
mysticism. Even Max Muller was not free from such a prejudice; 
but on occasions he could overcome his bias. Just as he curtly 
dismissed Buddhist thought at the end of the volume on Buddhist 
Philosophy, so here does Keith declare that Sankara's interpretation 
of the Upanisbads is contrary to all reason and probability, and that 
the thought of Yajnavalkya does not represent the general philosophy 
of the Upanisbads. 
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It is with great relief that one can turn from Keith’s Vedie 
Studies to his studies in Classical Sanskrit Literature. His 
monographs on the various systems of Indian Philosophy have the 
same background as his Vedic enquiries. If Keith's work were 
destined to live, it will consist of his History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature and of his Sanskrit Drama. He offers here an emphatic 
negative to the search for positive signs of European influence on the 
Sanskrit literary forms. Tracing in detail the history of the Drama 
from the Vedic times, he adds to every chapter a series of very 
beautiful verses from the Sanskrit poets and dramatists. It is as an 
anthology of the finest passages that these two volumes are interesting. 
He discusses the dramatic and poetic theory and practice as well. 
He summarises and critically reviews the work done by other orien¬ 
talists, and offers independent opinions on each author. His judicious 
estimate here is both scholarly and sympathetic, and in his shorter 
volume in the Heritage of India Series, Keith offers a brilliant and 
spirited defence of Sanskrit literature against the charge of indelicacy 
brought by critics with inadequate imagination. 

It is as a literary critic of Sanskrit literature that Keith will 
continue to be remembered. As a Vedic scholar, he is bound to 
provoke and stimulate the critical activity. But with all his short¬ 
comings, it is Max Muller who will continue to inspire every impartial 
student of Indology. 



A FEW WORDS ON KANT’S PHILOSOPHY 


Dr, B. B. Banerjee, M.A. (Phil. & Sans.)., D.Phil. 

The critique of Pure Reason is a criticism of the metaphysical 
claims of science on the one hand and on the other it is also an eye- 
opener of the so-called philosophers advocating the metaphysical 
truth since Kant’s days. Kant was very much attentive to the results 
of scientific investigation of nature and even when he was bent on to 
justify restrictions on science, he always thought as a scientist. 
According to Kant the counterweight to science is religion. In the 
seventeenth century Spencer founded a movement called pitism which 
wanted to impress upon man his moral responsibility and also advocated 
the importance of good works and faith over ritual and God. This 
religious attitude was implanted info Kant by his Pitistic parents. 
But Kant disliked the externalised form of Pitism with which he came 
in contact in his school days. “ Much of his later religious and ethical 
thought can bo understood aH a revolt against the externalised and 
formal pitism of the Collegium Fridericianum as well as a defence 
of the study and unpretentious devotion of his family ” (Critique of 
Practical Reason, Trans and Edited with an Introduction by Lewis 
White Beck, In trod. 4). 

If we are desirous of understanding Kant’s historical position, 
it is also necessary to understand his relation with at least four 
previous philosophies—the rat ionalism of the Leibnitz Wolff school ; 
German Popular Philosophy, British Psychological ethics, and the 
philosoyhy of Rousseau. Christian Wolff developed the ^ rationalism 
of Leibnitz into a comprehensive system of ideas The training of 
the Wolffian school was implanted into Kant so strongly that he (Kaul) 
used the terminology of Wolffian Phiosophy regularly during his own 
class lectures. But the central idea of Kant’s philosophy is quite 
different from that of Wolff. Kant restricted the scope of metaphysics 
as advocated by Wolff. Tdie teachings of the Wolffian school were 
opposed by the popular philosophers who altogether rejected the logical 
rigor of the <• academic poilosophy. Those philosophers (popular) 
preferred feeling, commonsense and sound human reason as criteria of 
truth. - Kant opposed the philosophy of this school more vigorously 
than the Wolffian philosophy. 
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Kant was regarded as the disciple of the British Psychological 
moralists as their moral principles appealed to him (Kant) very 
greatly-. But actually speaking he was not a disciple of them'as- 1 the 
change he introduced were of unspeakable significance. The following 
lines will point out the difference existing between them. “ Kant’s 
relation to Shaftesbury and Hutcheson is somewhat like that of Socrates 
to the Sophists. Both the British moralists and Kant based their ethics 
on human nature. But Kant, like Socrates, searched for the essential 
character of man’s nature, a universal law determining its particular 
maaiifestation.” (Ibid, p. 5) Kant himself expressed it explicitly in 
his lectures for the winter semisier of 1765 66. He said, “ 1 shall 
make distinct the method by which man must he studied, not just man 
as he is distorted by the variable form which his chance condition 
impresses upon lnm and lie has almost always been misjudged even by 
philosophers, but rather the abiding nature of man and its unique 
position is creation ... . ” (Vorlander ed. V. 158-58) 

Rousseau exerted greatest influence on Kant’s ethical conception 
of human life. The ‘abiding nature of man’ became the central 
topic in Rousseau’s and,Kant’s ethical writings. Rousseau’s influence 
was so great.on him (Kant) that he forgot his customary walk on the 
day Emile arrived. 

The dominant feature of Rousseau’s philosophy was best indicated 
in the ideas of obligation, contract, equality and freedom (See-Charles 
William Hendel, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Moralist (London Oxford 
University Press, 1934) 111,65) These are also dominant features 
of-Kant’s ethics. Now a. days we generally understand by freedom as 
political freedom. But for Rousseau and Kant freedom is not just 
political freedom but reason’s dominance over everything else m the 
would and thus it is inseparable from moral obligation or action. 
In order to understand the inner implication of the word moral 
obligation or action we must take iuto account the word immoral .action. 
Immoral action i« that, which violates the contract by which < the 
individual is bound to the whole. It is partiality as against equality 
and it is possible only because reason does not'make free the individual 
from the imiiortunities (/.ft. impurities),of the senses'. The will which 
tells os the importance of the moral actions must be by all.me&ns 
independent of personal interests. According to Kagt this will is 
the.good will and he (Kant) developed the.idea of good.will from 
Rousseau’s general will. But there is a difference between these 
two—the good will of Kant and the general will of Rousseau. Eor 
Rousseau the general will is a political ideal and for Kant the 
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good will has a far wider significance as a fact of pure reason and 
this (good will) is I he culminating point of human merit. Even then 
Kant was indebted to Rousseau. His indebtedness to Rousseau is 
best described in the following lines—“ By inclination I am an 
enquirer. I feel a consuming thirst for knowleege, the unrest which 
goes with the desire to progress in it, and satisfaction at every 
advance in it. There was a time when I believed this constituted 
the honour of humanity, and I despised the people who know nothing. 
Rousseau corrected me in this. This blinding prejudice disappeared. 
I learned to honour man, and I would find myself more useless that 
the common labourer if I did not believe that this attitude, of mine 
(as an investigator) can give a worth to all others in establishing the 
rights of mankind ” (Vorlander od. VTTT, 280). 

For Rousseau the uneorrupted natural feeling is superior to vain 
pride of intellect and thus lie was a pessimist concerning progress in 
ethical or spiritual world through enlightenment. This perhaps com¬ 
pelled Kant to limit the botmdries of human reason and to declare the 
primacy of practical reason which is possessed by all but not by 
some enlightened few. Kant also shared with Rousseau that the 
existence of Clod cannot be established with the help of reason and 
His existence is only proved when we seek to realise Him through 

moral necessity. This idea is well anticipated m Rousseau's Emile and 

* » 

Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason. 

Going through the works of Hume Kant became rather very much 
conscious as regards the competence of reason and he discovered that 
reason is not competent to express tin 1 nature of the unconditioned 
reality (God). As a result of this inquiry the ‘The Critique of 
Pure reason’ was written. The hook on the one hand points out 
that reason lias its limitation and on the other it asserts that 
the world whore reason cannot enter is revealed to a man of supra 

* i 

moral understanding. 

“ The spirit of criticism which had undermined authority and 
tradition and enthroned reason was now bringing reason itself to the 

bar and denying reason’s authority.the discursive understanding 

can never pierce the covering of the reality, truth has its source in 
feeling, faith, or mistical vision of some sort ; the deepest realities 
cannot be comrieved by reason, but only felt by the heart." 
(Erank Thilly : A History of Philosophy, p. 413 (Allahabad edition). 
On the one hand the destructive criticism directed against the 
competence of the intellect and on the other the will’s intensive 
demand for the recognition of its moral and religious values had made 

6—2016P—XII 
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the position of philosophy almost equal to the position of a beautiful 
vergin lady for whom both the opposing parties faught. Now 
philosophy must put a stop to this sort of fighting with a bold and 
convincing answer. This task was taken up by Kant. He tried to 
do justice to the various ‘isms’ of his age, such as enlightenment, 
empiricism, skepticism, spiritualism and mysticism. His problem 
was “ to limit Hume’s skepticism on the one hand, and the old 
dogmatism on the other, and to refute and destroy ' materialism, 
fatalism, atheism, as well as sentimentalism and superstition.” (This 
was the observation made by some Kant’s contemporaries). 


Religious faith and hope are too strongly rooted in the human 
heart. When reason demands their absolute surrender to its dogmatic 
verdict, they (faith and hope) also naturally question the competence 
of their judge ami demand for an examination of reason. What is 
this intellect (reason) that proposes to destroy the human feeling which 
chiefly consists of love of freedom, God and immotality of soul? 
Is its judgement infalible? The demand of feelings inherent in the 
humau nature is this : The judge who is bent on snatching away the 
best jewels of human soul, is never to be believed and thus the 
necessity of an examination of its scope and capacity is a natural 
consequence of its dogmatic character. ” The time had come to jqdge 
this judge, to examine this ruthless Revolutionary Tribunal that was 
dealing out death so lavishly to every ancient hope ” (Will Duarant : 
The story of Philosophy, p. 22a) Kant answered tin’s problem in his 
hook—Critique of Pure Reason (1786). This hook pointed out no 
doubt reasons supremacy over impure knowledge which conges to us 
through senses. Pure reason means knowledge. It is independent of 
all sense experience. This knowledge is found in our inherent nature 
and in our* structure of the mind. But according to him it has its 
limitation also. The way to Kant’s eventful critical analysis of reason 
was determined by the works of Locke, Burkely and David Hume as 
their findings were hostile to religious faith and hope. Locke (1632-1794) 
says that all our knowledge comes from sense experience and ” there 
is nothing in the mind except what was first in the senses.” According 
to him the mind is at birth a tabula rasa (a clean sheet) and sense 
experience writes upon it in may ways it likes. The sensation 
originates memory and memory originates ideas. As only material 
thiugivafffcct our senses, we know nothing excepting matter. So matter 
must be. regarded as the material of our mind. Bishop George 
Berkely {1684-17.*$) says that matter exists only as a form of mind. 
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All matter is a mental condition as we do not know anything 
directly. But the reality we directly know is mind. David Hume 
(1711-1776) says that we do not perceive anything as the mind. 
“ Never we do perceive any such entity as the mind, we perceive 
merely separate ideas, memories, feelings etc. The mind is not a 
substance, an organ that has ideas ; it is only an abstract name for the 
series of ideas, the perceptions, memories and feelings are the mind ; 
there is no observable 'soul' behind the process of thought ” 
(Ibid p. 2o7). Hume had slaughtered mind as Berkely had slaughtered 
matter. Now Philosophy finds itself in the midst of destruction of 
its own creation. Kant's critique of Pure Reason had brought a great 
revolution in philosophy as Copernicus had brought into astronomy and 
he declared unhesitatingly the insufficiency of experience knowing 
anything independent of mind and assigned universality and necessity 
to it (mind). “Experience is by no means the only field to which 
our understanding can be confined. Experience tells us what is, but 
not that it must he necessarily what it is and not otherwise. It 
therefore never gives us any really general truths and our reason, which 
is particularly anxious for that class of knowledge, is roused by it 
rather than satisfied. General truths, which at the same tirno bear 
the character of an inward necessity, must be independent of experience- 
clear and certain in themselves “ (Critique of Pure Person, pref. P. I.) 
“ How far we can advance inuVp mdent by of all experience, in 
apriori knowledge, is shown by the briliant example of mathematics.” 
(Ibid, p 4). This a-priori knowledge emphatically declores the 
possibility of neoess try and uni vers il knowledge According to Kim 
mind is not passive wax upon which experiences will write their own 
hostile verdict, rather it is an active organ which moulds experience 
and transforms its “confused m.anifo'd ’’ into ordered unity of 
understading or in other wordi, they (experience-*' are oiganised by 
the mind through its pure forms of spice and tirno. Space an’d tuna 
are not iraperical concept. The forms and caterogircs are hut a-priori 
and abstract formal works which became actual through their application 
to sense-manifold and thus transform it to knowledge. They are 
inherrent in the mind itself. This is undoubtedly the great thesis of 
Eant and hero he ranks with Copernicus as an inventor of new: light. 
Thus Kaut is* regarded as the “ Copenicus of Philosophy,” The 
predecessors of Copernicus could not explain the apparent motions 
of the planets as they were accustomed to think that the planets 
revolved round the earth. Similarly before Kant it was thought 
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absolutely impossible in philosophy to have a-priori knowledge of 
things. As to them knowledge means either passive cmforrnity to the 
objects or mere abstract n une for the group of mental states. Kant 
in support of his theory said the following in the preface to the second 
edition of the Critique of Pure Reason. “ Failing of satisfactory 
progress in explaining the movements of the heavenly bodies on the 
supposition that they all revolved round the spector, he (Copernicus) 
tried whether he might not have better success if he made the spectator 
to revolve and the stars to remain at rest.” (Critique of Pure Reason 
trans. by Norman Kemp Smith (‘2nd ed. London. Macmillan and 
iCo 11)33) B, XVI. In metaphysical speculation it has always been 
assumed that all our knowledge -nust conform to objects ; but every 
attempt from this point of view to extend our knowledge of objects 
a-prioti by means of conceptions has eti led in failure. The time has 
now come to ask whether better progress may not be made by 
supposing that objects must con fern to our knowledge. Plainly this 
would better agree with the avowed aim of metaphysics to determine 
the nature of objects a-priori, or before they are actually presented. 
Our suggestion is similar to that of Copernicus in astronomy, who 
finding it impossible to explain the movements of the heavenly 
bodies on the supposition th it they turno 1 round the spectator, tried 
whether he might not succeed belter by supposing the spectator to 
revolve, and the stars to remain *at*rest.. Let us make a similar 
experiment in metaphysics with perception If it were really 
necessary for our perception to conform to the nature of objects, I do 
not see how we could know anything of it a-priori, but if the sensible 
object must conform to the constitution of our faculty of perception, 
I see no difficulty in the mat'er ” (Preface, Watsons translation). 

Kant shows that knowledge or intelligible experience is in nature a 
complex product. Tt is produced by the under Handing through the 
study of the elements of sensibility. Tile outside world of tilings 
in themselves (reality) appears before the gate ways of understanding 
which through the application of the forms of intuition, space and 
time and categories (fundamental concepts of the understanding— 
substance, causality etc.) organises sensations‘into a systematic 
whole. The sensations are unorganised manifold. The mind 
organises them into a complete knowledge by the application of apriori 
knowledge. 

“Similarly, if the phenomenal characteristics of objects are 
explained in terms of the behaviour of the knowing mind, it is 
possible to see how knowledge of them can be a-priore, for as objects 
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of knowledge, they must conform to the structure and activity of 
the knowing mind which make knowledge possible.” (Introduction 
pp. 10-11, Critique of Practical Reason trans. by Lewis White 
Beck Pub. 1949). This is Kant’s greatest achievement against both 
ralionSlist and empiricists. He revised the principles of both 
rationalism and empiricism. These two schools did not give due 
importance to the established fact that synthetic judgments apriori 
are also possible in metaphysics as they are posssible in geometry 
and physics. According to Hume all the conscious life is reducable 
to the sense material. But Kant says that iu addition to the sense 
material there must be some relating activities of the mind itself. 
Necessary and a-priori truths depend always upon this latter factor. 
“That element in the phenomenon which corresponds to sensation 
I call the matter, while the elcuent which makes it possible that 
the various determinations of the phenomenon should be arranged 
in certain ways relatively to one another is its form. Now, that 
without which sensations can have no order or form cannot itself be 
sensation. The matter of a phenomena is given to us entirely a- 
posteriori but its form must be apriori in the mind, and hence must 
be capable of being considered by itself apart from sensation.” 
(Critique of Pure Reason, p. 20 First Ed.). 

“Both parties beat the air and fight with their own shadows, 
because they go beyond the, limits of nature, where there is nothing 
they can lay hold of with their dogmatical grasp. They may fight 
to their heart’s content, the shadows which they are cleaving grow 
together again in a moment, like the heroes in Valhalla, in order to 
disport themselve once more iu these bloodless contests.” (Critique 
of Pure Reason, p. 756, Muller's translation). “Starting from a 
set of particular finite facts winch enter into an infinite series of 
relationship with other facts, it is quite impossible to rise to a 
knowledge of their absolute and unconditioned ground, for the reason, 
once again that all the ideas by which we attempt to go beyond 
particular facts are intended to apply only to relations between 
particulars.” (Rogers: A student’s History of Philosophy, 3rd Edn. 
p. 391). 

Kant observed that trouble lies.in the very nature of dogmatism. 
As soon as reason attempts to advance without any previous criticism 
of its own po\*ter, the trouble is invited and it goes on soaring for 
centuries together. The inevitable result of reasons dogmatic 
assertions is the rise of scepticism. Now philosophy finds itself in 
the midst of an unbounded sea whose shore is thus beyond its reach. 
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This happens only due lo the fact that both dogmatism and scepticism 
are not at all free from inherent defect of their own, rather both 
are responsible for the same defect. The only remedy is, neither to 
dogmatise, nor to raise ungrounded doubts, but to investigate the 
nature of reason in order to see what it can, and what it cannot 
attain. Thus the remedy for dogmatism is not to embrace scepticism. 
The new philosophy of Kant, then as opposed to old previous thought, 
is a critical philosophy (it is a criticism of the faculty of knowledge) 
in which both reason and experienc (sensation) have there legitimate 
recognition. Kant’s main thesis was to prove against Hume that 
there is an a-priori-knowledge of objects, and against Wolf and Leibnitz 
that knowledge is limited to phenomena. Kant observed that 
Hume “ran his ship ashore for safety’s sake on scepticism, where 
aB my object is rather to give it a pilot, who by means of safe 
astrominical principles drawn from a knowledge of the globe, and 
provided with a complete chart and compass, may stern the ship 
safely” (Prolegomena, Introd.). 

Kant was an organic reformer. His aim was to properly asses 
the value of the accepted doctrines of his time by bringing into pro¬ 
minence the attached truth of both of the schools which was a 
necessary outcome of his crushing dialectic. Kant was thus called 
by Hamann the man of crushing dialectic. 

His crushing dialectic was directed* against Wolff so as to show 
the hollow logic of his (Wolff’s) dogmatism which carried us beyond 
its own limitations. But we could not say that Kant was altogether 
a perfect revolutionist as lie rode to success not by establishing the 
quite opposite doctrine preached by his predecessors. His system 
grew up in close relation to the subjective individualism of the 
previous philosophers and his system retained the traces of its origin 
even to the last. “Its modes of expression, its whole armoury of 
pie'tapbysical formulas, all its external framework or scatfolding 
borrowed from thq philosophies in room of which it came. Further¬ 
more, it was the work of one who fully appreciated the valuable 
results of the “Enlightenment” both on the scientific and the political 
side, and who had not the slightest wish tro undermine it, but rather 
sought to make manifest the deeper foundation upon which it rested”. 
(Caired. The Critical philosophy of Kant, Vol.I. p. 85j Pub. 1889). 



THE SOCIAL IDEAS OF RACE AND CASTE 
IN THE POETRY OF NABIN SEN 


Dr. Miss Indira Sarkar 

All kinds of interesting problems have been discussed in the poetry 
of Nabin Sen. He is not only a lover of nature, a stoic, a religious 
poet, a dreamer and advocate of love, but also a philosopher with 
social ideas and modem problems. In this article, we are going to 
discuss some of his social ideas, and see how he dealt with the problem 
of races and castes in some of his veises. 


Dace Mixture and Caste 

A conscious and deliberate mixture and assimilation of races is 
one of the salient features of /’ere nouveJle (the new era) envisaged 
by Nabin Sen. In Canto XI Hines 277 to 281) of Prabhas (1896), 
he emphasized this miscegenation and acculturation in a conspicuous 
manner. 

‘ The strength of Aryas and non-Aryas, 

Their prowess, their love and their devotion, 

The faith and action of these races two, 

Have, thus, so far got mixed up and ushered in 
A new age for Great Ind,” 

The processs and consequence of this rapprochement (meeting) 
of races were described by Nabin Sen in the following terms (Ibid, 1 
lines 287-296) 

“The forces Arya-non-Arya 
Joined like Ganga and Jarouna streams 
Will flow for some time separate and then 
Unite in.full,—Ind. enjoying peace will flow 
For thousands of years. In that peaceful soil 
Budless gems will grow, like in blue night sky, 

Unnumbered stars. Endless, unrivalled, 

Immortal, infinite glory will be installed 
Like numerous hills. And great time’s ocean 
Will sing of this result and bow down Endlessly’'. 
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Canto XII ol' Prabhas describes the kidnapping of Jadu (Aryan) 
woman by robbers of a non-Aryan race. This fact described by Arjun 
is interpreted by Preceptor Vyasa as follows (lines 319-324) :— 

“The blood of Aryas is getting mixed up 
With non-Arya blood, and throughout Ind. 

What a peace will arise in a few years 
Under the kingdom of law. And the world 
Will shine through stars immortal in the form of arts 
And sciences, that will rise in the sky.” 

Another result, of the race-mixture is described below {Ibid, lines 
327-330) :- 

“Aryan blood mixed with non-Aryan 
Will create new nations and great empires 
For cenluries through the ages, and Ind. 

Will witness kingdom in wild desert lands”. 

This fusion of blood worked to a certain extent against the rigi¬ 
dities of the caste-system. In a general sense, it was socialistic as 
well, as it led to the equalisation of pariahs with the socially upper- 
classes. But in the main, as appraised by Sen, racefusion was a 
somatic phenomenon. It was the inter-mixture of flesh and muscles,— 
an ethnic amalgamation. Sen wa‘s -convinced of its far-flung and 
wide-reaching consequences as a civilising force in Indian and warld- 
culture. 

It li VOLT OK NON-AhVANS 

The non-Aryans arrested Nabin Sen’b attention from many stand¬ 
points. One of these was their low,—nay.—lowest position in the 
caste-system. They werepariabs, untouchables. Vasuki, the snake- 
ting, is a representative of the Naga-tribes who used to worship 
Nagas (snakes). .Sen has created this character as the exponent of 
the wrongs suffered by non-Aryan pariahs at the hands of the Aryans 
and as the leader of the non-Aryan revolt against the Aryans. The 
non-Aryan manifesto of Vasuki is to be found in Canto IV of Raivataka 
(1886). 

Vasuki declares as follows (lines 394-397, 402-403, 4J)G-408) :— 

“My enemy is the Aryan race 

Without distinction,—Brahman, Ivshatriya, 

And "Vaishya. They all have robbed our states 
From hill to sea by flooding India 
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’With non-Aryan blood. In that sea ot blood 
Numberless Aryan states have been formed. 

The races that were lords of India 

Are today,—O God,—my heart breaks, untouchable dogs, 
Base-eaters of left-overs from plates of others”. 

After mentioning these historial details between the Aryan con¬ 
querors and the non-Aryan aboriginals, the manifesto goes on (Ibid, 
lines 409-418) :— 

“The non-Aryans are called Sudras. Service 
Menial is their profession ; half-meal 
And starvation are their daily life’s norm. 

Their highest good, the lickiug of the feet 
Of the Aryans ; their reward is a foot-kick. 

At sight of holy Aryan forms, they move 
Away to hundredth cubit ; they salute 
By grovelling in dust! Their wealth and life 
Are for serving Aryans. Rebuke they get 
As speech and kicks as normal habit. Murders 
By Aryans are never homicides.” 

The economic, legal and social disabilities of non-Aryans could 
not be more effectively exhibited in any other statement. This is a 
burning document which Nabiii Sen offered to the intelligentsia. 
The numerous cahiers (pamphlets), that had been issued in Prance, 
on the eve of the Revolution of 1789, might be regarded as the proto¬ 
types of this non-Aryan manifesto, issued by Vasuki. 

The manifesto then deals with the question of redress. The 
logic offered is simple and is as follows (Ibid, lines 421-423) 

‘‘The self-same blood 

a 

Is flowing in both bodies, non-Aryan 
And Aryan. How then can I endure 
All this torture and oppression?” 

The emancipation of non-Aryan (pariahs) was a substantial plank 
in the national reconstruction envisaged by Sen. Democracy, -as 
well as socialism, are both to be detected in this scheme of social- 
reform. The revolutionary fervour of Sen was nowhere more patent 
than in this noh-Aryan manifesto. 

War Against Brahmanocraot 

A war against the social system, as embodied in the castes, was 
a powerful inspiring force, in the poetic creativities of Nabin Sen. 

7—90MP-—XII 
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The conflict between Krishna, the rebel, and Durbasha, the traditi¬ 
onalist, was his creation. It was indeed the chief theme of his trilogy, 
Raivataka-Kurukshetra-Prabhas. Critics beginning with Bankim Chat- 
terji (1838-94) have pointed out. that the tug of war between Krishna, 
the alleged apostle of social liberty, and Durbasha, the apotheosis of 
Brahmanocratic tyranny, is to be found neither in the Mahabharata 
nor in factual Indian history. Sen was an originator in this regard. 

In Raivataka (1886) Canto I, Krishna’s declaration of war against 
Brahmans in worded by Sen as follows 'lines 219-229) 

"Mark, Arjun, the oppressions by Brahmans, 

At every word they curse, their ornament 
Is vanity. The tiger treats all beings 
As his prey. So also these Brahmans 
Regard the other three castes as their food. 

Without fault and without cause, they will bile 
With the poisoned teeth of curses. Is there 
No one who could enter their mystery-woods. 

By charm catch hold of the snakes in their holes, 

And uproot their venomous teeth with force? 

Such anti-Brahman tirades and anti-caste manifestos are not 
frequent in Bengali, nay, all Indian literature. Krishna was created 
by Sen as the champion of the Tiers Etat (The Commons) and the 
embodiment, as it were, of the French Revolution in its social phases. 

In Canto IV of Raivataka, the anti-Brahman developments of 
the society are detailed by Durbasha, as so many challenges to his 
own prestige and power. The great sinner, Krishna, says he, criticises 
the Brahmans, in season and out of season, and defies all sacrificial 
ceremonies. Having renounced Indra and Chandra he has introduced 
the worship of Govardhan Hill in Brindaban. Then, again, born 
in a low-caste family of cowherds he practises the profession of the 
Kshatriyas and is ambitious enough to demand the status of Brahmans 
by knowledge. And whom does he worship ? None but the vile 
Vyasa, the bastard son of an unclean Mlechchha. 

i 

Durbasha’s grief is then as follows (lines 60-65) 

'How can I endure the Kshatriyas’s pride , 

In a cowherd, the Brahman’s pride in a Mlechchha? 

The cuckoo’s in a crow? In my life, 

How can I stand, that the Brahman’s prestige 
Should be driven underground?" 
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“True, I have no force of brawn, but with brains, 

I shall save the Brahman’s authority 
Unmoved, steadfast like this Raivatak Hill.’’ 

The attitude of status quo, cn the eve of the revolution was thus 
a ppropriately exhibited in Durbasha. The revolt of the pariahs and 
the self-defence of the Aryans were presented in a clear antithesis. 

The reconciliation between non-Aryans and Aryans is the goal of 
Krishna. His enemy, Durbasha, the Brahman, who is not interested 
in the entire Aryan cause but exclusively in Brahmano cracy, is 
perfectly conscious of Krishna’s mission in this regard. “It is the 
Brahman’’, says Durbasha, “who has enabled the non-Aryans to 
preserve their special^characteristics, by his ideology of racial distinc* 
tiveness. Without Brahman Fupport, the non-Aryans would be extinct 
and submerged in the large Aryan society, just as little streams lose 
their colour, when united with vast sheets of water.” 

In the warning, offered by Durbasha to the non-Aryan Vasuki 
against Krishna’s mission (Raivataka, Canto TV, lines 485-488), he 
categorically refers to this consummation as follows 

“When through the waves of this new religion, 

Racial religions will be driven off, 

Can you understand .what the result will be? 

One Krishna, one religion, in all Ind.” 

The narrow sectarian Brahmanocracy was to be replaced by an 
amaglamation of races, religions and “mores”. The regime of uni¬ 
versal faith and ethics was to be the life’s work of Krishna, the 
“generalissimo” of the war of all races and all castes against Brabma- 
nocratic autocracy. 

Sen’s Krishna, agrin, is energy personified. With* him, it is 
man’s work that construct his destiny, as such he is self-oonscious 
and virile enough to defy and deride at the curoes of Durbasha and 
other Brahmans His message is as follows (Canto I, lines 241-243) :— 

“You.Arjun, are a child. If human fate 
Were subject to the curses of Biahrnans 
Then Ind. today would be a cremation-ground.” 

It is as tlie architect of his one fate, that Krishna would subvert 
tbe tyranny of the Brahmans and emancipate the non-Brahmans 
(comprising Aryans as well as non-Aryans) from the social aristocracy 
of the caste-system. 
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Krishna is the protagonist of chinta (idea or thought) as force. 
An eloquent formulation of the power of thought is to be found in 
his declarations to Preceptor Vyasa in Canto III (lines 173-177) of 
Raimtaka (1886). He speaks there of 

“This world-pervading thought, which moves about 
In a moment around (he universe, 

By which we count the movements of the sun, 

Explains fine morals, faiths and societies, 

States at peace and others making revolutions." 

Sen was holding forth as an exponent of Fouiltee's doctrine 
of idde-force (idea as a force). 

We have, in short, pointed out some of the outstanding social 
philosophies of Nabin Sen, viz., Race-Mixture and Caste, Revolt of 
Non-Aryans and War against Brahmanocracy. Other social philoso¬ 
phies will be discussed in the next article. 



AN AMERICAN PHILOSOPHER LOOKS 
AT THE CRISIS 


Arthur W. Munk, Ph.D. 

Professor of Philosophy, Albion College, Michigan 

Like bo many lurid lightning flashes on a dark, stormy night, 
the sixteen days “that shook the world” (May 1-16, 1960) have 
revealed a number of shocking things. There is the prectrious state 
of civilization itself, surrounded as it is by a threatening jungle. This 
jungle is full of fierce monsters (far rnoro dangerous than the saurians 
of prehistoric times)—-monsters which, in the form of the national 
plate, are ever seeking to trample one another into the mire. 

In an interesting section of his Philosophies of India, Heinrich 

Zimmer explains the seven stratagems that the ancient Hindu rulers 

used in the dangerous game, of power politics : samon (negotiation 

and appeasement); danda ( punishment, aggression, attack if the time 

is propitious); ddna (a gift or outright bribery!; bheda (creating 

dissension, divide and conquer); mdijd (deception, trickery with any 

means at one’s disposal); upeksn (ignoring any incident which cannot 

be turned to one’s advantage); and Indrailla (the net of Indra—that 

1 » .» 

is spreading the net which results iti the final capture of the helpless 
enem)). How modern this all sounds'! It reminds us, in fact, not 
only of Machiavelli and not only of European Realpolitik which 
kindled the flames of two world wars, but also of the sorry game 
that is going on ali around us in the darkness of the great inter- 
national jungle. 

This jungle has in truth, always existed; and civilization itself 

has, for the most part., consisted largely of little green, cultivated 

» 

patches ever in danger of being overwhelmed. The paradox of our 
troubled times is that, while for the first time man really has the 
means of conquering the jungle never before has he been in such 
great danger of .being crushed by the giant beasts that lurk in 
its shadows. The disheartening thing is that in spite of the warn¬ 
ings of students of international politics (such as Frederick L. Schuman) 
concerning the obsolescence of power politics in this, the Nuclear Age, 
the old game still continues unabated. 

Living in the twentieth century and armed with the weapons 
of the gods, we cannot allow this survival from the Stone Age to 
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continue much longer. This last great frontier must be conquered 
before it overwhelms us. It must be put under law and order; 
and this can be done by strengthening and expanding the United 
Nations 

Although the international jungle-has always existed, for the 
first time, Americans have become aware of the fact that their own 
country—along with its potential enemies—is one of the beasts of 
prey. What shocks (many) Amerians is the discovery that we 
have not always been lily white in our dealings with our neighbors. 
The U-2 incident is beginning to open our eyes to the fact that we 
are playing the old game of power politics in much the same way 
as other countries. Hoodwinked for so long by a sentimental nationa¬ 
lism coupled with a messianic complex, Americans have been tragically 
unaware of their own stupidities and villainies on the international 
stage. Equipped with modern scientific mass media, our propa¬ 
gandists have skillfully persuaded us that we always pursue the 
loftiest aims and never stoop to anything questionable. Only the 
enemy is guilty of this. Even dropping atom bombs on helpless 
cities and spying on the enemy from the air tends to take on a rosy 
hue when we do it. 

Today, nevertheless, that is, in the light of recent events with 
their tragic consequences, the vision of the American knight-errant 
in shining armor is becoming somewhat ridiculous. The stupidities 
of Washington, not only in ordering the U-2 flights, but also in lying 
about them, is more than most intelligent Americans can stomach. 
The American knight-errant, in fact, takes on some of the appearances 
of Don Quixote battling with windmills when we—in retrospect—con¬ 
template the policy of “containment” that is, the spectacle of less than 
two hundred million people trying to police the entire globe 1 It looks 
like sbeer.madness, and the full consequences of this policy are just 
now beginning to materialize and to strike home. 

Another illusion that is fast vanishing is that generals make 
good presidents. The Americans, if they know their history—which 
most of them do not—should have known better, especially in view of 
Grant’s dismal failure. The Eisenhower debacle, ia truth, seems to 
be much worse than that of Grant ; for, while the latter’s failures 
were largely domestic, the former’s reverberate throughout the world, 
and will continue to plague us for years to come. Although Khru¬ 
shchev torpedoed the summit conference, Eisenhower's blunders, 
as both Adlai Stevenson and Walter Lippman have informed us t 
undoubtedly provided him with the ammunition. That Eisenhower 
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really wants peace is undoubtedly true, but his methods have often 
been as ineffective as they have been questionable. The one time 
hero has become a pitiful figure. “How are the mighty fallen !’’ 

Again, it has become clear that all the peoples of the earth— 
Americans, Indians, Russians, Chinese, etc.—have one common enemy : 
the military. In their frantic efforts to perpetuate themselves, includ¬ 
ing their power, prestige, and huge salaries, the generals have not 
only been known to use their influence to block moves toward disar¬ 
mament, but they also have been guilty of promoting warlike acts 
which have led to incidents. As Drew Pearson has pointed out, 
the military both instigated the U-‘2 flights in the first place, and now, 
in spite of all the tragic results, would like to continue them. This 
is stupidity with a vengeance. 

Similarly, the Russian militarists are on the job. They undoub¬ 
tedly believe that Khrushchev has gone too far. The Soviet Defense 
Minister, Marshal Malinovsky did not sit beside Khrushchev during 
the ill-fated Summit Conference just for decorative purposes. He 
acted as the watchdog of the Russian military. Neither can anyone 
doubt his power and influence after his recent threat to bomb any 
Western bases which allow further U-2 flights. 

Ever since the close of the Second World War, Americans have 
been living in a fool’s paradise. With the world at their feet, with 
lush profits, and with golden dreams of future prosperity, they would 
not listen to the Jeremiahs and Cassandras. Even Sputnik aroused 
them from their hedonistic preoccupations only for a tune ; but, now 
that their world is collapsing, perhaps they are beginning to wake up. 

The recent blunderings are removing the rocks that have been 
holding back the avalanches. Everywhere there are rumblings of 
still greater catastrophe to come. Earthquake shocks are bringing 
down the strong castle that America built when possessed by the mania 
to police~the world. 

Although only yesterday, the United States poured out its blood 
as well as its treasure to uphold Syngman Rhee against the Commu¬ 
nists, today bis own people, after toppling his dictatorial regime 
brought charges ofcorruption against him which led to his flight to 
Hawaii. Today Turkey’s government—another dictatorship long 
supported by tfye Americans—has fallen, and even Japan is in revolt. 
In the light of recent events, the situation certainly looks ominous. 
What a contrast to the days, just after the war, when starry-eyed 
generals were painting us beautiful pictures of generous GIs charming 
the Japanese with their chocolate bars and chewing gum 1 That 
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there is still considerable blindness in Washington concerning Japanese 
affairs is well illustrated by the senator who, in response to my mis¬ 
givings over the recent defense treaty, assured me that the treaty was 
relatively mild and my fears were wholly unfounded. 

Then there is Latin America. The past record, including the 
American support of dictators, makes it a fertile ground for communis¬ 
tic propaganda. There are even reports that the Chinese are building 
air strips in central Cuba, perhaps for future air bases. Suppose 
Castro decides to March on the American naval base, what then? Anv 
attempt to suppress him with military might would be playing into 
the hands of the Russians. It, would be Hungary in reverse. The 
Russians might even decide to arm him with nuclear weapons with 
which he might threaten our great cities. Moreover, after the revela¬ 
tion of the U-2 flights ovet Russia, some of us, Americans wonder 
if there is not more truth in his claims of Yankee provocation than 
appears on the surface? 

Finally, there is Red China. The United States has slapped her 
in the face repeatedly. Besides blocking her efforts to become a 
member of the United Nations (which is as mad as it is futile), there 
is our support of Chiang Kai-Shek—who still vainly dreams of a trium¬ 
phal return to the mainland. The Red Chinese Dragon has also 
warned us of tiie dire consequences of our present policy ; but, in 
spite of this, we are doing everything in our power to madden him. 
The receDl “Hate America’’ week can only mean that there is stormy 
weather on the way. 

In the face of all this, what can we (all the Nations of the free 
World) do in the fateful days that lie ahead? Perhaps a 
philosopher, with a deep interest in the great social and political 
problems of our “time of troubles’’, will be granted the right to make 
a few suggestions. 

First of all, we must not lose our courage. Though much is 
lost, everything n? not lost ; and there is always the possibility of a 
creative response on the part of any people that finds itself driven 
against the wall. Second, we must change our ways. This means 
two things: both a new sense of humility capable of justly assessing 
our many weaknesses as well as our real greatness, and a new willing¬ 
ness to make amends for past failures by rising above «tbem in accor¬ 
dance with the demands of the Nuclear Age. Third, keeping firmly 
in mind Plato’s admonition that mankind can never make a creative 
response to its pressing problems until the wise sit in the seats of 
power, nations must choose their leaders primarily, not on the basis 
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of their ability "to make friends and influence people" but rather 
for their ability to chart the course of the ship of state. In this 
respect India has set an example to the rest of the free world. For 
Mr. Nehru is most certainly one j)f the world’s greatest statesmen. 

Finally, in a day when there is real danger of floundering in 
the mire of amoralism, relativism, and nihilism, the Free World must 
look to its foundations that is, the moral foundations upon which 
democracy and the hope of a decent world order ultimately rest. 
Unless there is a genuine moral awakening with a real concern for the 
dignity of man and a new sense of social responsibility, doom—sooner 
or later—will strike swiftly and suddenly. 
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FOR THE STATE 


Prof. Amal Kumar Mukhopadhyaya 

Bengal Engineering College 

It is a habit of modern political theorists to cast a lurid light 
on the sinister effect of political idealism. They hardly brooke the 
idea of a mighty state and their intellect is upset at the thought of 
the idealists’ state which sets its preponderance well over society. 
To them Greek idealists were great sinners since they went the whole 
hog to limn the state as a guarantor of good life. Similarly Hegel, 
Rousseau and Bosanquet were naughtiest renegades as they revealed 
a limpid bias for the state while umpiring the relative importance of 
state and society. Modern theorist breathes a sigh of relief to see 
that idealism has been balked by the crusadic efforts of sociologists 
like Hobhouse and pluralists like Laski of 1925. Thus psalm of the 
all-pervasive, omnipotent society is to-day’s major attraction and 
state amid thiB uproar Btands quite cowed. The purposes of society 
are painted flamboyant and state is regarded as a docile, though active, 
agent of society. 

But time has come when "this so-called relation of state and 
society should be altered outright. Forsaking all theoretical fads we 
need appraise the relative importance of state and society and write 
anew a correct relation between them. We must rest our judgment 
upon practical considerations and determine how far it is safe and 
secure to extend authority to the state. In our opinion the critice 
of idealism have grown blind philistines because unconsciously and 
quite eufiously they believe the state to be exactly akin to an indivi¬ 
dual’. It is from this mistaken belief that stems their sadistic 
complex against the state. Surmising the state to be “another indi¬ 
vidual” they read a rivalry between individual and state and any 
idea of state-supremacy appears obnoxious to them. To dwarf the 
state they take to humming the majesty of society. But it is unwise, 
indeed, to think that state has qualities similar to those of the 
individual. The life of state has an organic aspect and in this respect 
it possesses qualities similar to those of the individual. But for that 
individual and state must not be so ranked as to give rise to a rivalry. 
As a matter of fact, state can scarcely claim a concrete definition. 
InBpite of the enumeration of its fourfold characteristics in political 
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science it remains intangible. It is rather a phenomenon—great and 
grandiose—which needs a supreme position only because thereby it 
might secure supreme well-being of individuals. But critics of idea¬ 
lism do watcb in this assertion a .sad sacrilege and are caught with a 
queer panic when state is placed above society. 

In point of time society, no doubt, is prior to state. The theo¬ 
rists of social contract were absolutely erroneous so long as they were 
blaring that society is a product of contract The voluntary habit 
of living together came almost simultaneously with the very inchoa- 
tion of human lives and thus society took a shape. In the early 
phases of human existence there was society, but no state, there were 
Rocial customs of universal observance, but no political rules. “The 
naturally given fact of society precedes the consciously created fact 
of the state.” Then to cope with the increasing complexities of 
society state appeared. It was, however, not a product of- a one-day 
contract. State progressed toward maturity through stages of evo¬ 
lution. But it was needs of society that pressed the formation of 
state. Society, therefore, brought to the state the sense of life. 
Thus so long as state dabbles in its formative phase the idea that 
state is an agent of society stands valid. State gathers its initial 
strength under the initiative of society. Society, in fact, furnishes 
the requisite components of state like population and territory. It 
is, indeed, society wherefrom stale .originally derives its sovereignty 
and organisation of government is urged by social needs. Up to this 
extent society, no doubt, is above the state. But beyond that we face 
a changed scene. 

Once the state, nurtured well by society, verges on a mature 
level it dismisses all nostalgic affinity it was feeling so long for society. 
As soon as the state assumes a developed form it is no longer an 
agent of society or at best is a catalytic agent which, though itself 
unchanged, brings changes in society—the parent organisation. State 
with a stable footing develops independently and with an eye to ' 
social welfare forges suitable changes in the social structure. Thus 
after the early phases of the growth of the state are over it iB society 
that grows around tjbe state. History may cite congeries of events 
to prove that society changes not automatically and independently, 
but it changes because it is so desired by the state. The Russian 
Revolution of 1*917 wrought not merely a change of government, but, 
in fact, a reorientation in the nature of the state. Amid the obsequies 
of the Czarist state the Bolshevist state took its birth and with the 
onset of this Bolshevist state etarted planned changes in society. 
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The state took the sole initiative to erect a socialist society with itB 
tools of control. Private property was abolished ; lands were given 
to the peasants to be cultivated for the benefit of the state. Factories 
and workshops were seized by state without compensation to their 
former owners and handed over to the management of working men. 
Labour was made compulsory for all citizens. In this way in order 
to rephase society the Russian Btate exerted series of control. An 
overhaul of these events will obviously lead to the conclusion that 
state renovates society. In this connection an indigenous illustration 
will be sufficiently apposite. The independent state of India was 
born in 1947. Almost simultaneously with its advent it has set to 
the task of building a new type of society in India. Multiple measures 
are being taken to enshrine a socialistic society. Thus in India too 
state is steering the course of society. 

Society is invariably enmeshed in certain natural and geographical 
varieties. So almost in every case it is quite heterogeneous while 
homogeneity is the important desideratum. In the social life homo¬ 
geneity and harmony might be brought by some amount of coercion 
and control. Society lacks a specially suitable channel whereby these 
coercion and control might flow. State, much more organised than 
society, has definite grooves like executive and legislature which 
apply necessary doses of control and coercion to secure social cohesion 
and co-ordination. All this indicates the inherent weakness of society 
which is a potent reason to justify the state inevitably controlling 
society. In area society is likely to be wider than state ; but that 
must not be a ground for the society to be wider in power. Because 
width in extent does not necessarily imply greater strength. 
Again even assuming the society to be a genus of which state is a 
species there is little reason in the assumption that society is 
superior to state. Because genus is never invariably superior to 
species : the possibility of animals being superior to human beings 
has been rudely precluded by reality. It may be a fact that state does 
not cover the entire gamut of human activity. Yet it is supreme 
since it disciplines human actions and thereby makes them sufficiently 
meaningful. It is state alone that supplies the‘key to the social 
order. 


II 

Political authority has been beaten hard by pluralists’ pen. 
Pluralists are a class of twentieth-century intellectuals who, with a 
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high allergy to the state-sovereignty, do their best to shrink political 
authority to the smallest dimensions. They are zealot associationists 
who deny the state its first claim upon citizen’s loyalty by arguing 
that there are other essential associations on a parity with the state. 
"The Btate is only one among many forms of human association.’* 
The state alone "does not exhaust the associative impulses of men”. 
Man’s social nature finds expression in numerous groupings. "He is 
a creature of competing loyalties". 

Thus the pluralists start with a distrust for the competence of 
the state. Because of this distrust they set various other social 
organisations as rivals of state and obviously, as we shall show later, 
walk in the alley of unreason. The idea that state alone should possess 
entire sovereignty ruffles their conscience. They apprehend petrels 
of danger to accompany a sovereign state but can never cite facts that 
might prove the reasonableness of this fear. They are obsessed with 
the nolion that state as such is bad and so its powers must in any way 
be curtailed. That is why without waiting to judge the strength, 
competence and capacity of social organisations they rank these 
organisations with state in respect of strength and authority. Hence 
they insist that other associations arise naturally and spontaneously 
and in their peculiar spheres act independently of state control. State, 
thus, is confronted not merely by unassociated individuals but also by 
other associations, indepedently. evolving and eliciting individual 
loyalties. 

Pluralism has been heavily lambasted in recent times by many 
theoretical arguments. We, however, propose to judge its propriety 
from practical standpoints. Taking for granted that pluralists are 
theoretically correct in vindicating the independent authority of various 
associations one must admit that from practical standpoint such theory 
is hardly impeccable. Because conflicts and disputes ape bound to 
emerge among these associations. Unless there is some superior above 
to keep these associations in restraint entire society will be an arena 
of ceaseless strife and consequently these social organisations will 
lurch. Hence to secure peace and order, unity and co-ordination state 
must be there to .control various social organisations. Various associa¬ 
tions must yield to state because thereby alone they might have a safe 
and secure stay. "We need an organisation that has the special 
function of adjusting and adjudicating such clashes as well as of caring 
for certain common interests". When the associations have got to be 
controlled by the state for their own benefit it is foolish to argue that 
these associations act independently of state control. 
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But apart from inter-aBsociational trouble intra-associational chaos 
ia likely to crop up. It is human beings that constitute a social 
organisation with the natural result that human feelings will be its 
guiding force. So obviously among the members of an association 
troublo might start because of the personal penchant of those who 
hold the helms of this association. Persons holding key posts, if 
their proclivities are unchecked, might grow abundantly selfish caring 
little for the longevity of these associations. It is state’s rules and 
regulations that can avert this dangerous possibility. Thus state 
should make inroad into the independence of nonpolitical organisations 
only because that is the right road to lead to their unhurt permanence. 
In India, for instance, there is company law which considerably 
controls public companies in order to ensure their smooth functioning. 
Similarly employer-employee relations in different organisations are 
controlled by specific state-law. 

But the saddest blunder of the pluralistB lies in their hammered 
emphasis that like 6tate other associations too independently command 
individual loyalties. As a matter of fact state is the only organisation 
that enjoys spontaneous obedience. Individuals are loyal to the state 
because they are always aware that without state theirs will be a 
meaningless and unsafe existence. It is state-the mightiest organisa¬ 
tion that alone can secure safety apd,order and build up stability in 
human relations. A community of persons without state are a club 
of wayward orphans. Non-political organisations are transitory, 
altering always with the change of human convictions. Social ethics 
and personal morality, unlike codified canons, are liable to constant 
change ; religious beliefs often change with the change of outloik. 
So different associations, which deal with all these things, must be 
mutable. It is, therefore, unreal to think that they will draw indivi¬ 
dual loyalty equally with the state. In actual practice people tend 
to extend their loyalty to these associations only after state has already 
put its seal of faith upon them. In other words recognition of these 
associations by state induces individuals to be loyal to them. This can 
be watched in our daily habits. We believe in the genuineness and 
efficacy of an association only when it is registered according to the 
relevant regulations of state. We do not feel a strong urge to be its 
members unless it is recognised by definite state law. We, for 
instance, in India stand abashed and worried when employees’ unions 
in defferent Government offices are talked to be stripped of state 
recognition. 
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Life in modern times is growing giddily complex. In this pers¬ 
pective pluralists' claim seems to be an impudent prate. State, to-day, 
touches many issues and plays many parts. In each of the spheres 
of religion, conscience, intellect and economics the state has its hand. 
To this the individualist might object by arguing that religion, consci¬ 
ence and intellect are purely matters of mind. This may be rejoined 
by the argument that these mental states manifest themselves within 
the network of organisations. Thus organisational aspect is largely 
significant and it is here that state occupies a dominant position. In 
this way in all corners of society state steadily keeps ita control. 


Ill 


The midrib of idealist theory was not bad. But the way in which it 
was presented, the manner in which the authority of the state was 
magnified was painfully crude. They deified political authority and 
advised to approach state with a reverential awe. In this way 
idealists, specially Hegel, created a fear complex about the state. In 
modern times critics of idealism have made capital of this fear complex. 
But actually this phobia is baseless. There is nothing to be afraid 
of the authority of state. To satisfy the real needs of society political 
authority will surely swell. But that must not be a reason for anxiety. 
Political authority was a terror, in the tearful times of monarchy and 
autocracy. In an age when state meant virtually a heartless monarch 
or a bestial autocrat aversion to political authority could be justified 
with reason. But modem state is a democratic state and a welfare 
state as well. In the context of this changed set up fear for the state 
seems meaningless. The responsible state of present times will go on 
doing multiple functions because its responsibility to iron out growing 
complexities is gradually rising up. 

In certain epochs of history some intellectuals have appeared to 
tilt at the state with their hectic theories. But, fortunately enough, 
state has successfully sustained all these attacks ancl is storing strength 
more and more. Anarchists spent maximum energy to blot out any 
idea of Btate. But inspite of their serious edeavour anarchism to-day 
is merely a paper-principle. The portraits of Proudhon, Bakunin and 
Kropotkin do, indeed, adorn the text-books of political science, but 
their theories have totally failed to evoke even the slightest response 
in modern minds. Again Karl Marx in the nineteenth century and 
Mahatma Gandhi in the twentieth sought to depict state as the 
loathsome evil. Marx regarded state as an instrument of oppression 
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and dreamt of tho happy future when state would wither away. 
Similarly Mahatma Gandhi believed state to be a vehicle of violence 
and warmly expected the advent of a Karnrajya i.e. a stateless society. 
But actually both of them were lost in a romantic reverie. Both Marx 
and Gandhi anticipated the possibility of a stateless society in the 
remotest future when they won’t be alive to show cause to the posterity 
for the absurdity of their vague theory. Possibly they foresaw the 
effect of their wishful thinking and that is why to the query as to how 
things will actually run in the absence of the state they, quite 
amazingly, could not give a clear answer. Again they clung to state 
ad interim. Marx made a temporary alliance with the state in the 
form of the so-called dictatorship of the proletariat. Gandhiji for 
the interim period accepted state in the form of that “Government 
which governs the least” and this was practically a parliamentary 
democratic government. Thus neither Marx nor Gandhi could deny 
the utility of state. Since the Communists came to power in Russia 
forty-three years have elapsed but as yet no sign is there that the 
state m Russia is in the process of withering away ; on the contrary 
state is gradually getting consolidated. Similarly the Indian state 
too is claimed to be resting on Gandhian ideals but hitherto no chance 
has flashed to indicate that state will, in future, cease to exist. 

Thus political authority must lie above every challenge. It is for 
our benefit that we are to admit the superiority of state. Absence of 
state will mean a breathless vacuum where humanity is to hover with 
helpless staggers. It is the state that ensures the progress and 
prosperity of mankind. Beneath the benign shades of state alone we 
may have a serene comfort. So let us be for the state since state is 
always for us. 



“ THE GITANJALI ” 

A Study in ‘ Thou ' and ‘ His ‘ 

Dilip Mustafi 

Jogamaya Devi College, Calcutta 

It is almost a literary curiosity how Rabindranath Tagore has 
been discussed as a poet time and again but as the poet of the 
Gitanjali, hardly over. The reason is not a mysterious one. In 
the first instance Tagore’s work is so vast that the omission of 
elaborate treatment of a part of it does not impair our total impression 
of the poet; Secondly, the poems of the Gitanjali profound as they 
are, are regarded as instances of abstruse philosophy. 

It is time however that we approached the Gitanjali with a 
mission of getting at the heart of the Tagore world. The Gitanjali 
fairly represents his world of dreams, of those memories of dreams 
that survive into the light of the day. “What was his dream, how 
much of it could he convey to ns; his readers?’’ is the question 
which the writer of this present article will seek to answer in his 
modest capacity of a Tagorite. 

'The Gitanjali’ is not an anfhology that seems to deal with the 
visible world of form and beauty; it rains and the tired sunlight dwells 
all about us, the clouds come by. But all this is the background for 
something else; the vessel of life filling and emptying in solitude. 

The poet is always addressing someone. Is He God? If He 
is God what idea of Him does the poet cherish? He does not 
celebrate some divine power manifest in this world, nor does he 
celebrate some heavenly tenderness. For the Lord of these poems 
is not supreme because he is bound by his own laws. That re why. 
the devotee can be so sure of him, He is sure.that he hears His 
footsteps, he is sure that with Him is he connected. 

It would not be proper—I mean it would not be artistic enough— 
to fancy that the unknown of his poetry is a religious entity. He i» 
not. I shall at this stage cease to refer to the Soul of his poetry as 
a Person, as pe. It is the Soul that the enchanted poet is seeking, 
the meaning of his own song, the purpose of his nights, the quality 
of his pain. Rabindranath’s symbolic dramas present to us characters 
who are always seeking. What do they seek, their God or them¬ 
selves? What do they realise but that timeless urge in man which 
9—2016P—XII 
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is also the urge of flowers and of streams and of the night that quiverB 
before light breaks? 

This ‘Thou’ then is one’s own song substance, one’s own desire. 
We hear ‘His’ footsteps, not of God, but of the God of beauty, the 
God of longing, our Dream. We hear our purest saddest and absolute 
desire walking the streets of our world, taking a form—do not worry 
if the streets extend across clouds, fade over flowers, go skirting hills. 

We are our own gods and our immutable longing for what is 
beautiful suffuses our universe. 

To Rabindranath Tagore the world is a symbol and God Himself 
k a symbol and not an entity. It is the purpose of man’s life to find 
out the symbol. 

The symbol is not clear to us; it cannot have been. Like our 
desires that do not lend themselves to contours, his God is not 
evident. The ‘Gitanjali’ is an offering to whom we do not know, 
the poet himself did not. The flame of the lamp rises toward an 
unknown destination, but the flame is beautiful and its destiny must 
have been good. 

All our beautiful desires tend toward a consummation in good. 

The sigh of the wind that we hear throughout the Gitanjali is 
the sigh of the soul seeking a perfection. We hear of perfect 
surrender, a perfect vigil, adequate notes. We are left with a 
feeling of harmony, of fullness that 'brings tears to our eyes. We 
become beautiful 



THE BIRTH OF POETRY 


D. N. Chatterjee 

Chandernagore College, West Bengal. 

Hunger of the imagination which preys upon life— Hamlet. 
The basis and root of poetry is spontaneous utterance of the undivided 
being. It is not the utterance of thought, neither is it the utterance of 
emotion : it is the utterance of the being before these faculties are 
differentciated.—Murry in Shakespeare —P.278. 

Poetry, says Shelley, is the record of the best and happiest 
moments of the happiest and best minds. We do not know if poets 
are the best and happiest spirits on earth. Yet we may accept that 
the moments when the creative impulse possesses the soul of the poet 
are the richest and in tensest moments and, in a sense, the happiest 
moments of human life. A life of sensation is one of the deepest of 
life in thes ense in which Keats understands it. But the question is, 
apart from the richness which poetic inspiration invests on life, 
how does this poetry originate? It js one of the most mysterious of 
things as the mysterious growth of life in the womb of the mother-—the 
appearance of life from a mechanical or what is apparently a mechani¬ 
cal process. Here we must depend for guidance on poets who have 
realised the mystery, who have experienced the throes of the birth of 
poetry like a human mother. Logically speaking, it may be argued 
that even though the poets experience, still they cannot look at the 
thing objectively ; still in a region which is dark and forbidden to 
ordinary mortals it is best to be directed by people who have been 
poets and felt how it is like writing poetry. The spirit bloweth where 
it listeth ; logic must bow down its head there. 

The mood of creation or composition has been described as a. 
state of inspiration which is at the root of all creation.- It has otherwise 
been described as a kind of frenzy, an abnormal state of excitability 
which seizes the soul of the poet. The Greeks, like Plato* and even 
Aristotle, recognise’d this state of mental flowering when vision after 
vision appears before the artist to be captured in the rarest of music 
and pictures. Horace and Goethe, Shakespeare and Shelley, Dante 
and Milton equally recognised this mysterious mood of the poet’s soul. 
"What is this power which", says Goethe, “stands outside our control 

1 Plato's Phaedrue -Lindsay’s Edition of Five Dialoguet of Plato, p. 329. 
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and is raised high above earthly powers"? We may describe this as 
a mood, a state of supreme delight and nervous strain when the 
conscious and subconscious regions are profoundly stirred and in this 
supreme state of mental excitability and joy the whole undivided soul 
of man hurts into a flame of beauty and song. The whole soul is 
concentrated on one thing and all imagination and reason melt to give 
shape and colour to the one thing that has possessed the soul of the 
poet. The supreme delight lies in giving expression to this thing—an 
idea or a tune, or a picture or the three together which start the 
emotional excitement of the creative mind. 

This state has been described as "the visitation of the divinity 
in man". It is mysterious and inexplicable and it is the prerogative 
of the few, the " chosen vessel that has been found worthy for the 
reception of a divine influence". (Goethe). Shelley who was one of 
the most inspired of poets very acutely says, “A man cannot say 'I 
will compose poetry*. The greatest poet cannot even say that, for 
the mind in creation is as a feeding coal, which some invisible 
influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens to transitory brightness ; 
this power arises from within, like the colour of a flower which fades 
and changes as it is developed, and the conscious portions of our 
natures are unprophetic either of its approach or its departure"... 

The external world and the beauty of the intellectual world, some 
stray thought or idea, the colour of'th’e sky or some graceful movement, 
or sound, or memory may supply the source of the original disturbance 
of the poet’s soul which is at the root of poetry. We may call it the 
germ round which the mind of the poet weaves its silken thread of 
music and images. When the poet creates he is in a state of supreme 
sensitiveness, a state of poetic frenzy in which there is a mixture 
of ecstasy and pain. In joy and pain, in imaginative fervour the poet 
invests now glory and new significance, discovering new relations 
, between things apparently unconnected. So the idea in the poet’s 
soul, psychologically speaking, is not merely an idea or an expression 
of a view of life ; it is as Prof. Bradley says, “their discovery or 
creation, or rather both discovery and creation in one". The germ 
creates a stir in the mind of the poet which is like a lake of silver 
water, so that the disturbance creates ripjples on its surface with their 
ever-widening circles on which the magic light of the ( sun makes and 
unmakes splendid visions. This tendency to hold up a thing and 
consider it in relation with wider interest and a backgiound of beauty 
and pleasant associations is described as a state of inspiration. "Pure 
poetry is not the decoration of a preconceived and clearly defined 
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matter: it springs from the creative impulse ot a vague imaginative 
mass pressing for development and definition...while he was at work 
he did not possess his meaning ; it possessed him. It was an inchoate 
soul in the inchoate body of perhaps two or thiee vague ideas and a 
few scattered phrases”. (Bradley). No better conception of the 
mysterious process could be given in fewer words. 

What about the pain in the poet’s soul? Cowper light-heartedly 
spoke of the pleasure in poetic pain which none but the poets know. 
When the mood or inspiration possesses the poet he feels a divine rest¬ 
lessness, a state of psychological and imaginative tension which always 
seeks expression in art, music or in language. Emotion seeks expre¬ 
ssion. So long as the poet cannot transcribe his feeling he cannot be at 
ease. He is in the position of the human mother in labour pain and 
unless he can undergo this necessary pain—for all glorious activity 
entails supreme intellectual and imaginative tension—there is no joy of 
a glorious production. In the superhuman effort of creation lies in 
conscious play of the creative mind and it crushes out of his personality 
through the fire of self-torture the quintessence of his vision of life 
or reality. His power of feeling and willing has been fired to a white 
heat to give a living expression to his dream—we cannot call it idea 
or thought. So this pain is a glorious prerogative of the elect ; it is 
the pain of supreme effort and concentration, the pain that refuses 
to be healed unless the divine* discontent has been adequately ex¬ 
pressed. This divine discontent has been timely described by Rabin¬ 
dranath in the following lines: 

“He who has been blessed with the precious burden of divine 
discontent has his heart full of fire and knows no sleep. The gift of 
the gods constantly burns the soul like fire with upward-rising flames” 
— Bhasa-o-Chhanda. Mrs. Browning has noted the change this 
supreme experience brings about in the life of the poet»in her finest 
lyric: 

Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 

To laugh as he sits by the river. 

Making a poet out of a man : 

The true god sighs for the cost and pain— 

For the reed which grows never more again 
As a reed with the reeds of the river. 

And Arnold speaks much the same thing when he says : 

These things, Ulysses, 

. The wise bards also 
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Behold and sing. 

But 0, what Labour ! 

O Prince, what pain ! 

The greater the mental concentration and pain, the greater the 
delight of creation. They are proportionate. Mark the fire and energy 
and glory of Shakespeare’s mental activity in King Lear or Shelley’s 
infinite passion and pain in Ode to the West Wind, or Keats’s 
passionate yearning in Ode to the Nightingate ; each creation is unique 
and grand because of ihe ardour it involves in the creative strain of 
the poet’s mind. The pain urges the poet to give a shape to the 
fleeting passion of the poet’s mind. This urge makes the poet in¬ 
evitably musical ; lie cannot but sing. The pang must be eased. So 
Tennyson sings :— 

I do but sing because I must 

And pipe but as the linnets sing. 

The origin of poetry lies in “certain exceptional moments when 
visitations of thought and feeling, elevating and delightful "Beyond 
expression, but always arising unforeseen and departing unbidden, 
reach the soul ; these are as it were, the interpenetration of a diviner 
nature through our own ; and the province of the poet is to arrest 
these apparitions, to veil them in a language, to colour every other 
form he touches with his evanescent art and so to ‘reduce from decay 
the visitations of the divinity in man.’ (Bradley) Shelley, an ins¬ 
pired poet, thought that every great poem is but a feeble shadow of 
the original conception : for inspiration is already on the decline 
when composition begins. He thinks that if this influence of inspi¬ 
ration could be ‘durable in its original purity and force it is impossible 
to predict the greatness of the result: composition clips the wing of 
imagination t and Shelley thinks that the finest passages are not to be 
produced by labour and study. His statements, says Bradley, are 
exaggerated and misleading, though they explain the nature of his 
own experience. Pure emotion is impossible to capture ; when the 
poet wants to arrest his finest sentiments the artist is consciously 
present and awake. But under the throes of inspiration a poet like 
Shelley is helpless and shakes like a reed and forgets the part of art. 
Yet art is there. ‘Poetry,’ says Wordsworth, ‘is the spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feelings : it takes its origin from emotion recol¬ 
lected in tranquillity.’ This tranquillity is not pure reason ; there is 
still that storm of emotion but it is controlled by a voluntary .purpose. 
The origin of metre is traced by Coleridge to ‘the balance in the mind 
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effected by the spontaneous effort which strives to hold in check the 
working of passion.’ There must not only be a partnership between 
the two but a union ; ‘an interpenetratiou of passion and of will, of 
spontaneous impulse and voluntary purpose : a more than usual state 
of emotion with more than usual order ; judgment ever awake and 
study self-possession with enthusiasm and feeling profound or vehe¬ 
ment and while it blends and harmonises the natural and the artificial 
still subordinates art to nature ; the manner to the matter ; and our 
admiration of the poet to our sympathy with the poetry.” (Coleridge) 
The part of reason, thinks Shelley, is only found when the poet 
connects the inspired passages and supplies the slips and omissions 
that are natural in composition under the rush of strenuous inspi¬ 
rations. The truth is that reason is always alert though the poet is 
unconscious of it, Pure inspiration is vague like a mass of misshapen 
clouds and pure reason is like the dazzling sun in a naked sky. When 
the clouds are arranged in order and the sun is half-hidden we have 
poetry which is an interpenetration of the two. Chance inspiration 
doeB not produce marvellous results ; these can be attained by “a 
science which is perfectly master of itself through an art which adds 
to the gifts of the Graces and the Muses that which is no less neces¬ 
sary, experience and craftsmanship. The poets’ inspiration is subject 
to laws, to fixed rules. These he must know and to these he must 
submit.” (Croiset). 

Does the poet conceive the whole of his creation from the very 
beginning? It appears that he does not. The idea which starts the 
activity of the poet’s mind cannot be compared to a germ which 
develops in the womb. In the germ is the potential organism but 
the first idea or vague emotion which starts the creation is not simi¬ 
larly organic, because what the poet creates is not an idea that is 
limited and tangible. It is vague ; it is infinite suggestion. 1 Milton 
had a conception of the Paradise Lost as a whole but when he began 
to execute, the work did not fully agree with his original conception. 
No work worth the name can, because every work of art is living 
and grows with its own rhythm and often against the purpose of the 
poet. So when Shelley says, ‘A great stature or picture grows under 
the power of the artist as a child in the mother’s womb’ he is not 
wholly true. 'His imagination will certainly guide the poet but if 
we think that the execution wholly corresponds to the original con¬ 
ception, we are mistaken. The execution capriciously changes and 
alters the conception of the poet. When Shelley began his Ode to the 

Here Bowk's Inspiration and Poetry is very illuminating. 
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West-Wind, he never dreamed of the marvellous last stanza ; it waa 
the result of the inspiration of the moment, though some sort of ins¬ 
piration there was throughout. Falstaff and Iago were never full-sized 
persons in their original conception of Shakespeare. He had some 
vague idea and as he executed his idea, the vagueness dissipated, the 
artist was carried off his feet when these two persons grew in dimen¬ 
sion from the vague world of longing to the solid world of realiza¬ 
tion. Speaking of pure poetry Prof. Bradley says : 

“Pure poetry is not the decoration of a preconceived and clearly 
defined matter : it springs from the creative impulse of a vague 
imaginative mass pressing for development and definition. If the 
poet already knew exactly what lie meant to say, why should he write 
the poem? The poem in fact would already be written. For only 
its completion can reveal, even to him, exactly what he wanted. 
When he began and while he was at work, he did not possess his 
meaning ; it possessed him. It was an incoahte soul in the incoahte 
body of perhaps two or three vague ideas aud a few scattered phrases. 
The growing of this body into its full stature and perfect shape was 
the same thing as the gradual self definition of the meaning.*’ 1 

Books consulted— 

Coleridge : Biographia Literaria. 

Wordsworth : Preface to the Lyrical Ballads,. 

Shelley : Defence of Poetry (Prof. Cook’s Edition). 

Arnold : Essays in Criticism. 

Housman : The Name aud Nature of Poetry—shows how he writes. 

Bradley : Oxford Lectures on Poetry- most penetrating. 

Saintsbury : History of Criticism 

Bowra : Inspiration aod Poetry- very useful, particularly the study on Pushkin. 

Murry : Puie Poetry (20th century criticism) Invaluable. 


(1) Oxford Lectures on Poetry. 
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During the early days of television, one frequently heard the 
advent of this electronic miracle compared to that of the printing 
press. Although the analogy was, from the outset, fatuous and 
although it rapidly became banal, it continues to provide one useful 
reminder to those whe seek to generalize about “television in the 
United States". This reminder is simply that, in the strictest sense, 
television, like the printing press, is an invention —a device which 
may be used for good or ill, which may give rise to novel institutions, 
vocations, whole systems of habit and value and belief, but which 
intrinsically remains a neutral instrument of communication. 

Despite what one sometimes hears to the contrary, there is 
nothing about the act of watching television which altera or destroys 
the identity of the viewer. The products of television, like those of 
the printing press, can be scrutinized or rejected upon, exploited, 
discountenanced, and even, to be sure, uncritically surrendered to— 
but always in a manner determined by the wishes and capacities 
of the individual viewer, the “user” of the invention. Thus, what¬ 
ever changes the advent of the television may have created in the 
general pattern of American life ultimately attributable to the 
responses, largely deliberate, which specific broadcast materials elicit 
from the individual American. 

Television, the invention, surely affects American culture. But 
television, when we use the term to describe the products of the 
invention, not only affects American culture; it becomes American 
culture, or at least an important element in American culture. For 
television programming induces in its viewer the processes of inquiry, 
of learning, qf judgment, of enjoyment, and of< further learning which 
are the basic processes of culture. 

No area of television programming is more manifestly an element 
in contemporary American culture than is the use of the medium for 
“reportorial" purposes. The reporting of current events and situa- 

10—2016P—XII 
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tions by broadcast is an activity which is integrally related to the 
central tradition of American journalism. In common with that 
tradition, it is carried on in the belief that accurate, comprehensive 
reporting of news is a goal which takes precedence over all other 
concerns. 

There are, however, special facts about the presentation of news 
by television which seem calculated to have their effects upon the 
viewer. The manifest scope and mobility of the medium need only 
be mentioned. It is clear that the affairs of the entire world, 
authoritatively reported or represented as actuality in a way which 
only television allows, are commonplaces in most national network 
news programs. 

Two other features of television news, however, have special 
consequences for the viewer. The first of these is the astonishing 
intimacy or immediacy with which people and events are seen. 
Though selectivity doubtless plays a part in television news presenta¬ 
tion, what appears on the homo receiver is, more often than not, an 
actual situation, seen from a perspective in which ‘Spectacle” has 
been sacrificed for the detail which close proximity affords. What is 
seen may be a fragment, but it tends to be an authentic fragment. 

This authenticity has profound consequences for the ordinary 
viewer and his attitude toward the affairs of his world. Of these, 
the most obvious is the familiarity he can claim with persons, events, 
and institutions which he has, as it were, "seen in action”. The 
public or historical image of the men and institutions has, thanks to 
television, tended to evaporate or, at the least, to become radically 
altered. As “Television Magazine" recently asserted, the world’s 
leaders have been "stripped of much of their public facade by the 
glare of television's spotlight". And when issues and institutions, 
•public figures and crucial occurrences appear before one’s eyes, it is 
hard to remain uncommitted and totally dispassionate. The affairs 
of the world, as they are presented by television, are calculated to 
invite from the American viewer that most characteristically human 
of all acts, the act of judgment. 

What is entirely clear, moreover, is that television, whether 
deliberately or not, provides encouragement for judgments which are 
informed and responsible. For a second major characteristic which 
marks the presentation of current affairs by television is a concern 
for "background,” for whatever relevant facts, issues, and ideas 
ban be, used in the illumination of the phenomena which, directly 
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and unadornedly, emerge as the ‘hard news,” the current news ot 
the moment. 

News “in depth” presents abundant opportunity for the reflec¬ 
tion of individual analyses and opinions. The formats employed 
span an enormous range, including direct commentary (reflecting 
beliefs which cover the entire spectrum of American social thought?, 
interviews, open debate, historical reconstruction, and the mobile 
play of camera and microphone among the characteristic aspects of 
given situations and problems. 

To television, therefore, can be attributed, at least in part, a 
striking—and almost paradoxical—new dimension in the ordinary 
American’s approach to the affairs of his world. For while be is, for 
the first time, able to view these affairs in all their immediacy, he is, 
at the same time, unprecedentedly concerned with seeing them in a 
proper “perspective,” with assessing them in the context provided 
by history and by various modes of economic, social and political 
analysis. 

The contemporary American scene reflects abundant evidence 
of this desire to view the news of the moment from the perspective 
afforded by analysis and inquiry. A relatively austere (and expensive) 
periodical exclusively devoted to American history enjoys a circula¬ 
tion comparable to that of popular “light” magazines. The news¬ 
magazines (whose circulation in'some cases exceeds that of even 
the largest daily newspapers) devote their lengthiest and most 
careful articles not to the specific occurrences of the week but to 
analytical accounts of men. institutions, and situations which 
are, as it were, “constant” features of contemporary life. Precisely 
because their activities provide appropriate, perspective scholars, 
scientists, creative artists and other specialists enjoy hitherto 
unparalleled general prestige. In effect, television has communicated 
to its viewers a spirit of mature inquiry, and it is only to be expected, 
this spirit is carried over into the habits of reading, discussion, and, 
indeed, of civic action which are displayed by a substantial section 
of the public. 

* 

Another great area of experience provided by television is ordinarily 
called “entertainment.” although it would be entirely proper to regard 
much of it as tlfe area of “art,” if the term is broadly employed. It 
is true, of course, that within the category of entertainment one can 
find many programs which are tasteless in conception and ephemeral 
in appeal. Where, as in the ordinary large metropolitan area, some 
600 weekly hours of television viewing must be provided, it is hardly 
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surprising that a certain percentage of what is offered should be 
mediocre. 

As a rule, however, television programs designed for entertainment 
call, at least minimally, for the play of talent and creative imagination, 
employing the arts of the drama and other forms of narration, of music, 
of the dance, of various kinds of specialized theatrical skill, and, not 
least, of the manipulation of complex visual materials into agreeable 
artistic unities. In effect, therefore, the American viewer can find in 
television a source of experiences which are to some extent esthetic 
and to which he can respond with some measure of that thoughtful 
delight which authentic art characteristically produces. 

Millions of Americans, for example, have today been brought 
closer—in a manner hitherto quite impossible for a vast majority of 
the population—to the tradition of the theater. The works of the 
Greek tragedians, of Shakespeare, Moli&re, Shaw, Ibsen and many 
others—formerly, in smaller cities at best, objects of schoolroom 
attention on the printed page—have become actual theatrical experiences 
in the lives of many—if not most—Americans. It is, indeed, extraor¬ 
dinary to recognize that children and adults in even remote and isolated 
communities have shared with their more sophisticated fellow-citizens 
tbe opportunity to see distinguished performances of, for example, the 
“Medea,” “Hamlet.” “Mary Stuart” or “Heartbreak House”. 

Given the character of televison a's a medium for both auditory 
and visual communication, it is probably not surprising that program¬ 
ming devoted exclusively to serious music is more rare than that, which 
is dramatic in character. (One should note parenthetically, however, 
that with the rise of television, radio broadcasters, perhaps because 
television relieves them of certain other responsibilities, have substan¬ 
tially increased the amount of time devoted to the presentation of serious 
music.) A*t the same time, television has offered certain uniquely rich 
musical experiences to the American public. Of these, the lecture con¬ 
certs by the celebrated composer and conductor Leonard Bernstein have 
probably had tbe greatest impact. In addition to such conspicuous 
occasions as those provided by Mr. Bernstein’s programs, the medium 
has brought to the public not only works from the traditional repertory 
of serious music but the compositions of such important contemporaries 
as Stravinsky, Copland, and Britten. ( 

We have thus far noted only the manner in which television has 
served as a jediuin for the presentation of materials whose form has 
been long established within America’s culture. More interesting— 
and perhaps more important—-have been the achievements of those 
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broadcasters who have been aware o! the novel features of the invention 
and, unfettered by the precedent of older mass media or by preconcep¬ 
tions concerning the character of public taste, have employed television 
to produce unique species of art. Since the early days of television, 
there have been presentations marked by an intimacy and reality 
which match the conditions under which they are viewed. 

Wherever the standards of these innovators have persisted, the 
results have been impressive and have been widely discussed and often 
imitated. In such productions the “actuality” which so strengthens 
the reportorial function of television is employed in the service of 
imaginative art. Analagous developments can be observed in various 
ballets and musical dramas which have been created expressly for 
television. 

Such innovations have important consequences for the viewer; 
they suggest that he is being exposed to humanistic productions which 
mirror faithfully the authentic problems and preoccupations of our 
society. They serve, in a general sense, to meet the requirement 
recently advanced by Murray D. Lincoln, chairman of the board of 
CARE: 

“We owe*it to ourselves and to the cause of truth to 
wipe the mirror clean so that what we perpetuate in story, 
picture, and song is a reasonable facsimile of life as we live 
it here in this favored .land in the middle of the 20th 
century.” 

His dictum is by no means satisfied by the totality of entertain¬ 
ment offered by American television. But precisely because it is the 
characteristic power of genuine art to engage and shape the pattern 
of human thought, television programming which is authentically 
artful achieves an effect out of all proportion to the space it occupies 
in the total broadcast schedule. 

Within the present article, there is little space to devote to the 
third great class of uses to which television is currently put in the 
United States. These are the uses that are explicitly' didactic, and 
they include the employment of television for both formal and informal 
education, for religion, and for the various other undertakings which 
are regarded as “in the public interest ” Within this entire area, 
the possibilities for affecting the future of American culture are 
staggering. lichen, as is happening with increasing frequency of 
recent years, the complete] resources of national television networks 
are employed in frankly educational enterprises—as they have been, 
for example, in the teaching of literature, of history, and the physical 
sciences —there is .evidence (such as the sale of supporting textbooks) 
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that literally hundreds of thousands of viewers are systematically 
pursuing demanding academic courses. In addition, 50-non-cominer- 
cially licensed television stations throughout, the country are exclusively 
devoted to programming of an educational nature. 

The assessment of exclusively educational broadcasting, in its 
effect upon the American population as a whole, remains difficult. It 
is clear by now that for hundreds of thousands of Americans who wish 
systematically and soberly to pursue formal courses of education, tele¬ 
vision is serving a successful function. Its achievements in this respect 
are comparable to those of older modes of “extension” education (cor¬ 
respondence, evening classes, etc.), and, indeed, formal education by 
television is, in many aspects, an integral part of the entire movement 
which is referred to as “adult” or “outgoing” education. Moreover, 
the animation and attractiveness of television presentation have drawn 
to this mode of educational experience many people for whom more 
traditional forms of pedagogy have little appeal. 

The impact of educational television upon the casual or occasional 
viewer cannot, on the other hand, be assessed with any great certainty 
as yet. 

The number of non-commercial stations and their viewers has 
grown strikingly however, in recent years. What was, only five years 
ago, a pioneering enterprise has become a strongly established element 
in the broadcasting scene; its impact upon American culture will 
inevitably become discernible in the very near future. 

It is perhaps typical of Americans that they have been astonish¬ 
ingly quick to adapt the invention of television to ends which are most, 
immediately and transparently useful—to the communication of inform¬ 
ation and enlightenment which are required for participation, and indeed 
survival, in the contemporary world. In the community of discourse 
which one .finds in the press, in civic and political forums, indeed in 
ordinary conversation, there is reflected the firm assumption that 
ordinary Americans are abreast of current affairs throughout the world 
and they view these affairs in relevant perspective. It may be equally 
characteristic that Americans have been somewhat slower in exploiting 
television for purposes of deep and lasting esthetie and intellectual 
satisfaction—that the impact of art and of formal education as provided 
by television is, while genuine and unmistakable, neither so regular nor 
so profound as that of reportorial broadcasting. Yet the development 
of American art. music, and literature and the blending of these national 
expressions :nto the main current of western civilization offer an 
enormously hopeful precedent. 

September, I960 



ART OF LIFE 
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Few words are so baffling as art. Most of us are familiar with 
it but seldom do we care to know what it means. 

Negatively art is not what nature is, for by art is meant all that 
is made by man whereas nature signifies the sum of things that exist 
by themselves. Nature is the primordial stuff of reality, art is man’s 
work on it. Nature is the world of actualities, art is dealing with 
ideal possibilities, so that between art and nature there is a wide 
contrast. 

But a little thought discloses close affinity between the two. Man, 
to whom art owes its origin, is himself an offspring of nature and all 
that he strives to achieve in art is really a continuation of what nature 
carries on in secret silence in her movements. Behind them both 
there is a dynamic urge that bursts out into an endless variety of 
forms. Moreover, it is to nature that art must turn for the stuff of 
its work. It is nature that furnishes the foundation for art. Both 
art and nature must work hand in hand and grow in accord and 
peace. 

But this peace between art and nature is not easily won. It 
marks the close of a long and toilsome journey through conflicts and 
struggles. Nature, for all her vastness appeares crude. As bare 
existence it is dull and uninspiring. Man’s longing for novelty drives 
him far afield beyond the bounds of nature. Thus a child of nature 
as man is he proves to be a rebel child. The world of actualities can 
contain him no longer and ho sets about rearing up a rlew world of 
boundless possibilities. 

Discontent marks the birth point of art. But it cannot carry it 
far. After all discontent is a temper of negation. It empties and 
impoverishes the soul but cannot replenish it. With mere discontent, 
noble though it be, art canuot thrive. 

The artist is a man of vision. He delights to dwell in a world 
of ideal possibilities. “His eye in fine frenzy rolling doth glance 
from earth to heaven”. In this flight heavenward he risks a great 
deal. At the very outset he is in danger of losing his foothold upon 
the solid World of actualities. But in his all-absorbing passion for 
never-ending novelties he minds not the cost. 
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The man of business has a horror of dreams. To him the man 
of dreams is a parasite, a social burden and a misfortune. The 
business man is a man of action and is sworn to work, with unremitting 
toil, in the sphere of present day realities. The real world is the 
present world and it affords him scope for work whereby he can earn a 
living. For ages we have been listening to tbe pious teaching, 
‘Why thing ye what ye shall eat, what ye shall drink’. The thought 
of food and drink nevertheless weighs heavily on us. Those that 
work for the bread of life are heores in the service of humanity. 
They cannot be blamed if they distrust the dreamer. 

Yet it is not the man of' dreams that is causing anxieties today. 
The votaries of work aie mainly responsible for the malady of the age. 
The danger point is reached when work calculated to earn a living, 
grows into a cult and enslaves man and instils into him an inordinate 
passion for accumulations. Under its pressure man glows greedy 
and is turned into a machine working restlessly for piling up 
possessions. There is a race for business expansion and no time is 
left for restful leisure. 

Play, the only corrective against such a malady, is pushed in 
the background. And along with play art is also fast decaying. 
There is a growing fashion no doubt to advertise art and play. But 
in an age of business-erase none of them has any chance to prosper. 
Play is called in and subsidised to serve business interest'and art is 
charged to cater for commercial magnates. As a result both are 
choked and what we witness to-day is a caricature of play and art 
from which the inward spirit has fled. 

The playful attitude is the nourshing principle of art. Life 
becomes a sordid affair when every moment the craving of the flesh 
sits tight upon it. We are finished under its burden. Play rescues 
the suffocating soul out of this plight. Play means a deliverance 
from the cares of eating and drinking. Thoughts of loss or gain do 
not over power the playful spirit When we play we go on unhinged 
by any vicissitudes of fortune. In all genuine play there is a marked 
spirit of detachment. Nevertheless play refills this life, worn out 
by the tyranny of work, with renewed vigour. With it freshness 
returns and there is a recreation of life. 

When life is visualised in the pure spirit of playfulness we have 
art. Art is not a bread-earning pursuit yet it recreates life in a 
wonderful manner. The artist is not wedded to the cult of work 
and for him there are none of the treasures to add gloss and brilliancy 
to life. He is a lone figure ever musing with himself enchanted and 
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enlivened by a vision of idealites. z\s he delights to dwell in them 
it makes him turn away from things of present day existence. This 
detachment from current affairs of the day earns him a freedom 
unique and wonderful. 

The artist is free, but freedom is a confusing virtue. Ordinarily 
the man sold (o slavery is not free nor is the master of slaves free. 
The master of slaves, for all lus commanding authority, cannot free 
himself from the clutches of latr>. Freedom, denied to the slaves is 
also denied to the master. But an artist, be he a .-lave or a master, 
is priveleged to enjoy freedom unaffected by any change of situations. 
The artist is not dominated by any motive nor is tlieie any objective 
to guide and control Iris movement, ilis is a purposeless, objectless 
pursuit ever flowing out of the abtindence of his inward vitality. Its 
progress continues unhampered by any consideration of success or 
failure. Art has no cud except its own. The artist is rightly and 
truly the master of himself. In him them is no halting, or division 
of life. From stmt to liuidi il Lone h'e, full lile, whole and free 
life. 

Nevertheless the artist’s life is not a lawless affair recklessly 
indulging in whims or sudden outbmst of caprice. There is a law 
which is the artist’s own making not nopo-ed on him from without. 
Mis reverence for himsed' is virtual!) the loverc-nce for the law that 
symbolises his personality. Ilf obeys the law as a disciple obeys his 
master. This is the secret of the artist’s adherence to discipline 
throughout life. 

Discipline makes for discipleship, It is the armour of defence 
which protects him from the insidious inroads of passing fancies. It 
is easy enough lo sell oneself of at a price nuidilv availab'e. But to 
stand firm till to the end rejecting every offer on the way in the 
undying hope of realising the full measure of value itwelves an 
element of saerific and patient waiting that goes to the moulding, 
of the artist’s life. This is ‘the everlasting way that inust be pressed 
to the last’ to realise ‘the everlasting yea’. 

In a way the artist’s life is a life of privation, in essence it is 
a life of fulfilment. Life in its fulness is sometimes mistaken for 
a life that swells, full to the brim, by massing of materials without 
scrutiny. It is the quantity of intake that counts m regard to the 
expansion of life so that asceticism that stresses the need of self- 
denial comes in for condunnation. In truth, however, full life does 
not mean a life massive in form. It is rather the quality, the 
integrity and the purity of the stuff that makes for the fulfilment 
11—2016P-XII 
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of life. Asceticism that aims at keeping up the inward purity of 
life is a wholesome phase in the artist’s life. 

The artist is a lover of purity. His concern for purity of life 
forces him to carry on a ceaseless drive against anything that taints 
or corrupts. With integrity life becomes a simple affair—from the 
core to the skin, it is everywhere the same texture. There is no 
discordant element to cause it to crumble to pieces. This is how the 
artist’s hope of a full life is realised. 

The artist li ves by hope. Hope carries him aloft into the domain 
of pure possibilities. But there comes a moment when he is over¬ 
taken by a desire, out of abounding love for worried humanity, to 
communicate to them the serene beauty of things treasured in the 
land of dreams. Thus it sets about giving a ‘local habitation and a 
name’ to his dreams. By the side of nature we have an added world 
of artistic creations. 

Tn this downward descent the artist encounters a two-fold danger. 
There is first the danger of lapsing into a mood of evaluating things 
by the standard of fitness. When a tailor makes a piece of garment 
or a shoe-maker makes a pair of shoes they are governed by the 
theory of fitness. Fitness conduces to utility. The artist, he he a 
[>oot or a piinter, a sculptor or an aichifect, is debased if lie is moved 
by considerations of utility. The tiue artist must not he led by 
the principle of fitness. From the* business point of view lie may 
he a misfit—a transcendental misfit—hut lie must himself be the 
measure of his art. 

There is yet a subtler danger. The artist’s dreams, when embodied 
in shapely things, suffer a degradation. From the plane of pure 
ideality they are dragged down to keep house together with the 
world of ugly crudities and along with them they are smitten with 
the hand of death. In the realm of pure dreams they were unassailable 
hut ap things of mundane concern they are stricken with decay 
and desolution. It is the artist’s love for man that pushes him 
into this plight. 

Love must be requited so that society has an obligation to 
keep alive the spark of vitality that animates the work of art. To 
forget the artist or dismiss, because of business pressure, the long 
vistas of artistic glory, in a cursory glance is a sin. Our fore¬ 
bears had a finer sense of obligations to the artist. They built 
temples of learning where living souls are gathered to commune in 
reverential mood with the artist of all ages. By so doing we keep 
burning the flame.they kindle for us. 
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Let ub again remember, as we enter the portals of learning oar 
real quest is not for what fastens us fast to the mete ephemerality 
of living but for what has powei to transmute this living into an 
undecaying symbol of value. The journey is tedious but the artist 
with his art is the beacon light to guide and inspire us. To forsake 
art and the artist is to stray away from the right path and court 
disaster. 

As an unbroken stream young aspirants, year after year rush 
to the University. Full of hope and ambition, they pin their faith 
in the future. They elect (o dwell in a world of dreams. In this 
venture they are the true scions of the long race ol artists, that 
have gone before. In their own style and fashion, they carry on 
the work ol revivifying the spirit that animated the artist. 

The world is astir today with ‘the gospel of practice’. Even 
our university is threatened with an invasion. To fortify our defences 
we have to review the credentials of the artist. The artist, a rebel 
child of nature, moved to outstrip her by Ins own creation. But 
lust for triumph over nature soon wears out. And life for all its 
victories i> still beset with ills. Anxieties and fears, toils and turmo Is 
teai it to pieces That hie is truly blessed which can surmount (his 
conflict and enjoy inward peace. 

That art is real art which opens the way for peace of the spirit. 
Of all arts the art of life is’ tlie noblest. ’Flic true artist does 
not care for a triumph over nature nor is it for him to exalt in 
the hour of victory. As he yearns for peace he makes the discovery, 
the most significant of all discoveries, that nature everywhere and 
always abounds in harmony and peace. From the starry heavens above 
down to the limitless depth of seas everything moves in harmony 
and order. Nowhere is there any sign of conflict or clash. Fveu the 
seasons of the year, for all their vagaries, observe an ’order that 
nothing can alter. With deeper insight a change comes over lunar 
As he looks at nature he realises, with stupifying wonder, the hidden 
harmony in her. No longer as a rebel child but in the spirit of 
bumble disciplesbip he approaches nature and implores her to initiate 
him into the mystery of life in peace. With the return and home- 
coming of the straying child there is rejoicing and reconciliation 
between art apd nature. It is the art of life that bears the real 
blessings of life and herein all arts receive their fulfilment and 
consummation. 



ftebtetog attb Jloticesi of JSoofee 

Memoirs of My Working Life. — By M. Visvesvaraya, Delhi: The 
Publications Division, Govt, of India, 1060, pp. 164, Index, Re. 1"75. 

Dr. M. Yisvosvaraya, the centenarian Bliarat-Ratna, published a 
significant piece of autobiographical writing in 1051. The same book 
has been reprinted as a National Book Trust publication by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1960. Probably this reprint has been made in honour 
of 100th birth anniversary of this great Indian, which was observed with all 
dignity on 15th September, 1060. 

The object is to place on record a brief, authentic account of his 
working life, from March 1881 to December, 1016. Three additional 
chapters (17, 18 and 1!)) outline same of the thoughts and views which 
have occured to him on the various practical problems concerning the 
future of India. 

Indeed there are very few Indians to-day who can rival a life of 
Visvesvaraya’s richness and variety. Starting as an Irrigation Engineer 
of Bombay Government in March, 1884, he voluntarily retired from service 
as Dewnn of Mysore State in December, 1918. Meanwhile, he served as 
special Consulting Engineer in Hyderabad and as Chief Engineer in Mysore. 

Since then, he served as consulting engineer of various Indian States 
like Baroda, Gwalior, etc. and corpesation, like Bombay, Karachi, etc. 
He has been actively associated with a number of private industries like 
the Mysore Iron and Steel Works. He has served on various public commi¬ 
ttees concerning irrigation, technical education, chemical industries, 
economic enquiries, etc.. He has been abroad six times. He has been 
the President of All India Manufacturer’s Organization since its inception 
in 1941. His career is singularly remarkable foi its variety and range of 
experience. 

All through his working life, the author was guided by one aim. His 
object was “to plan, promote and encourage developments chiefly in 
education, industries, commerce and public works to enable the people to 
work well, earn well and live well” (p. 53). He was convinced that we 
must develop the life and capacity of our people “by encouraging in them 
self-help, power of initiative, courage to change and courage to create new 
things, spirit of eo-operation and a capacity for organization” (p. 54). 
This patriotic spirit has informed every phase cf his life and work. 

As an Irrigation Engineer he designed and led the? construction of 
the Krishnarajasagara Dam across the Cauveri, the largest storage 
reservoir ever built in India up to 1912. It took the character .of a’ 
multi-purpose project, first of its kind in India. It was “in essence a 
miniature T. V, A*. (Tennessee Valley Authority) scheme in Amerioa“ 
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(p. 48). It may be mentioned incidentally that T. V. A. was designed' 
ODly in 1983. The Krishnarojasagara alone would perpetuate the name 
of Vivesvaraya. In addition, he supplied at least a dozen cities with 
original water-supply schemes and some halt dozen other cities with 
modern drainage systems. 

As a Dewan of Mysore, his great contribution was establishment of 
the Mysore University in 1910, As he reminds us: “No Indian state in 
those days had a University’’ (p. 71). He invited Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
to deliver the first convocation adress on 19th October, 1918. Besides, 
he was instrumental in introducing various industrial concerns, technical 
and occupational institutes and economic conferences. 

Visvesvarava was pioneer in his belief that future growth of India 
would depend entirely upon planned economy. His two publications 1 
gn atly stimulated national thought in this direction, His dream is now 
being realised before his very eyes by the suceesshn of Five .Year Plans 
under the leadership of the Government of India. 

The author concerns himself with threats to national security; 
building of national character and pi\motion of nation-building and 
i ational efficiency in last three chapters. He advocates (he control of 
population, storage of at least two years’ lood supply and effective “Grow 
More Food” campaign. He is convinced that “the way to build a better 
nation is to build better individuals’’ (p. 132). He pleads for higher 
education, disciplined habits and a planned life for all. He advocates 
immediate introduction of compulsory primary education. He has formu* 

I t 

lated four rules of conduct: (i) Harder work, (if) Planned disciplined 
work, (»«) Efficiency, and (iv) Courtesy and Service, to be “persistently 
kept in view by every citizen who wishes to succeed and who expects to 
be regarded as a worthy member of the community’’ (p. 187). Tfce last 
chapter is exclusively devoted to ideaB of planning us applicable to new 
India. There are incidental remarks regarding maintenance of English as 
a medium of higher education (p. 144) and promotion of national character 
by the National Planning Commission (p. 146;. He remarks“The steps 
to be taken to build up the Indian nation should begin, by removing the 
weak points in the economic sphere and strengthening the equipment in 
the political and moral spheres, as economic resources render constructive 
measures possible” (p. 149). He has thus rightly emphasized the over-all 
and integrated nature of national reconstruction programme in India. 

The Memoirs is indeed a profoundly significant work. It is an object 
lesson as to what achievement is possible in a man’s life by one’s own 
exertions. At a* time when we are facing a crisis of character in national 
life this book will be a welcome inspiration to one and all. 


B. Chakravakti. 

1 JJeconatrpcting India, London (1M0). Planned Economy for India. Bangalore (1084), 
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Death of Sri Charuchandra Biswas 

The University of Calcutta has suffered another loss in the passing 
away of Sri Charuchandra Biswas who was connected with the Uni¬ 
versity in different capacities for more than one-third of a century. 
Sri C. C. Biswas, as he was generally known, was a very distinguished 
student of this University in the first decade of the present century, 
and stood First in almost all University examinations. He began 
his career as an advocate of the Calcutta High Court where he after¬ 
wards became an eminent judge. He interested himself in the politics 
of the country and showed his abilities as a debator and forceful 
speaker in the City Corporation Councils, as well as on the floor of 
the Legislature. His first love perhaps was the University of Calcutta 
where he became a member of the Senate, of the different Faculties 
and of the Syndicate. The Vice-Chancellorship of the University 
came to him as a fitting crown to his University career. Towards the 
end of his life, he was translated to an All-India Forum. He became 
a membei of the llajya Sabha in the' Indian Parliament, and also a 
member of the Cabinet as Law* Minister of the Government of India. 
Sri Biswas had an eventful and successful life and he obtained almost 
all the prizes that he coveted. We offer our tribute of respect to the 
memory of this distinguished son of our Alma Mater. 



^Slotifications 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
NOTIFICATION No. CSR/20/69 


It it notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter LVI of 
the Regulations relating to the B.Mns. Examination of this Uuiversity were adopted by 
the Academic Council at their meeting held on the 13th May, 1930 and accepted by the Senate 


on the 30th July, 1961. 

' The following proviso be inserted at the end of rule 10(a) of Chapter LVI of 
the Regulations (1955 edition) relating to B. Mus. Examination 

Provided that a candidate taking up subjects included uuder Papers III and IV 
of rule 6 must obtain 33% of the marks in each of the Language Papers, in order to 


nass in Pass Course". 

Thb Academic Council at their meeting held on lhe 13th September, L960 decided to 
give effect to the above changes from the examination of 1960, 


Senate House, 

THE 29th November, 1960. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/852/71 (Afill,) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Diuabandlm MahavilyaLyj Bpngaon has been affiliated io the B.A. arid B.So. 
of the 3rd year Degree Course standard, in Mathematics Honours with effect from the sessi n 
1960-61, i.e., with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the exami¬ 
nations mentioned, from 1969, and not earlier. 

8enate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Calcutta. Regiitrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C'861/137 (Affl.) 

* 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Alipurduar College. Jalpaiguri has betn affiliated to the Pre-University 
standard, in Elective Bengali with effect from the aeeaion, 1960 61, i.e , with permission to 
present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 
and not earlier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Calcutta. Regiitrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF 8AUGAR 
Notification 

No. Ex/47/80,, Dated Sagar, Utb March, I960. 

It is notified that the following candidates who appeared at the various examinations 
fSupplementary) of the University of Saugar held in September-October, 1959. have been 
found guilty q! using unfairmeans at these examinations. The Results of these candidates 
for the 1959 examinations (Supplementary) are cancelled and they will not be eligible to 
take the i960 'Examination also. The? will however be ellowed to appear m 1961 
Examinations. 
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Boll 

No. 

Enrolment 

No. 

Name of candidate with 
address*. 

Examination. 

Institution. 

145 

C/1075 

Bam Sajiwan Sharma, S/o Shri 
Narayan Prasad Sharma, H. 
No 13/557, Amopara, Raipur. 

Prep Commerce 

Regular, Chb, 
Coil., Raipur 

108 

C/961 

Johanlal Sahoo. 8/o Shri Tijau 
Ii£.m Sahoo, Vill. Sakri. P.O. 
Tckari. (Kurda). 

Do. 

Do. 

144 

C/1046 

Rabinson George, S/o Mr. 
George William, Driver Illy. 
Colony, Raipur. 

Do. 

Do. 

146 

C/1090 

Siddh Kumai Mishra, S/o 91iri 
Siddhnath Mishra, Jetlunal 
Paid, Sadar Bazar, Raipni. 

Do. 

-Do. 

84 

92 

C/1731 

C/175-2 

Chiiairetv Kumar Agrawal, 
S/o Shri Biharilal Agrawal, 
Saraf. Clr vrk Bazar, Chhatar- 
pur. 

Ramdas Gupta, S/o Shn Daya 
Ram Gupa, C/o Shri Ragbu- 
nath Prasad Gupta (Mauhva), 
Bundhiya Blocks, Chhatnrpur, 

Prep, Science 

Do. 

Regular, 

Msha. Col., 
Chhatarpur. 

Do. 

103 

P,/18560 

Oorindla! M-shra. S/o Shri 
Vishnu Prasad Mishra, C/o 
Shn Dhau'ii Piasad Sham,a, 
Pleaders’ Civile, Purani Basti, 
H. No. 15/614, Raipur 

B A. (Prel.) 

Regular, Chb. 
Coll , Raipur. 

98 

C/D27 

DaGiratli Lai Pharma, R/o 
Shn Rim Narayan Sharma, 
Kankalipaio, H. No 14/637, 
Baif nr. 

Prep. Commerce. 

Do 

75 

C/990 

Jjpkhram Cliaurauo, S/o Shri 
Haziril.il Cli.inraaia, C/o Shn 
Gmeslilal Chaurasia, Head 
Office, Puiasia * * 

Do. 

Ex-^tufent, 
Chh. Col!., 
Raipur. 

228 

C/302 

Gulah Singh Chauban, S/o Slui 
Shyam Singh Chauban, C/o 
Shri Pritam, MalviyagUDj, 
Itarai. 

Prep. Arts. 

Regular, 

N.M.V., 

Hoshangabad. 

231 

C/4209 

Mohd. Abdul Wadood, S/o 
Slui Mohammad Abdul Haquei 
C/o Slui Fazil Manzil, Bazaria 
Mohalla, Hosbnngabad. 

Do. 

Do. 

92 

B/18313 

• 

Shri Bfnii Vig, S/o Shri 
Sodagai Shuh Vig, Gunjpara, 
Station Road, Raipur, 

B.A. (Prel.) 

Regular, Chh 
Coll., Raipur. 

113 

C/904 

Kcshav Bhatia, S/o Shri 
Rocbal Dai Bhatia, Bhatia, 
Trading Company, Sadar 
Bazar, Raipur. 

Preparatory 

Commerce. 

Do. 

159 

C/1094 

Sohanlal Daga. B/o 8hri S. R. 
Daga, Sadar Bazar, ltaipur. 

Do. 

Do. 

14 

C/3184 

-Tagdibh Prasad Gupta, S/o 
Shri 'Ayodbya Prasad Gupta, 
S.D.O., (P.W.D.), Fegar. 

Prep. Science. 

Regular, 

D.T D„ 

Saugar. 

110 

C/1447 

Chhatrapal Singh Chauban, S/o 
Slui Gajadbar Singh Chauban, 
Purcchan, P.O, Ateho, Di»t. 
Pratapgarb (U.P.) 

Prep. Arts • 

Regular, Chh. 
Coil., Raipur, 

105 

C/952 

Ishwardas Chhabda. B/o Shri 
Rpralal Chhabda, Cycle Store, 
Station Road, Raipur. 

Prep Commerce 

\ Do. 
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181 

C/1028 

Om Prakash Jain. S/o Shri 
Dashrath Lai Jain, Dhannalal 
Sfaesh Karan Jain, Gole Bazar, 
Raipur. 

Do. 

Do. 

79 

B/15156 

Amrit Lai Gautam, S/o Shri 
Lati Ram Gautam, Ward No. 
11/122, Kalari Mahalla, 

Balagbat. 

B.A. (Preli- 
minsiy). 

Do, 

898 

C/396 

Pooran Singh Pandiya, S/o 
Shri Baldeo Prasad Pandiya, 
Sumjgunj, Itarsi. 

Prep. Arts. 

Regular, 

N.M.V., 

Hoshangabad. 

16 

C/3149 

Liladbar Chhatri, S/o Shri 
Kundanlal Shankerram, Fruit 
Merchant. Katrabazar, Sagar. 

Prep. 8cience 

Regular, 

U.T.D., 

Saugar. 

68 

C/3080 

Ramesh Kumar Namdeo, 8/o 
Sbri Mamklal Narudno, Gaur 
Street, Gopalganj, Sagar. 

Do. 

Do. 

20 

C/1361 

Nirmal Kumar Jain, S/o Shri 
Hazariiul Jain, C/o Shri 
Bahulal Jain, Kintna 

Merchant, Katra Bazar, 

Sagar. 

Do. 

Do. 

By Order, 

Ishwar Chandra, 


Registrar. 

University of Saugar. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 

No R. 34/1583 Sagar, the 10th March, I960. 

Notification 

In exercia-* of the p'wars ve.stel inth? Vi'io-Chtnc ‘llor under sub-section (5) of Section 
14 of the University of saugar Act, 1946, re id with Ordiuance No. 12 section 5 and Ordiaace 
No. 13 section 8, the Vice-Chancellor has been pleased to order that ,.hn Radbeylal 
Mftheshwari be debarred from appearing at any examination of the University of saugar to 
be held in 1960 and 1931, The Vice-Chancellor has also ordered that his name be Struck Off 
the rolls of the University forthwith. " ’ , . 

The Vice-Chancellor has been pleased to order also that ShrrChhoteylal Dube and »tm 
Ananda Kumar Dube be warned that if in future they participate in any activity which may 
lead to indiscipline io the University, they will be expelled from the University. 

Ishwar Chandra, 
Registrar. 

University of Saugar. 


UNIVERSITY OF POONA 
Notification 

No. EX/BAR'183 of 1959-60 

It is hereby notified that the result of the under-mentioned candidates who have Wh 
found guilty of having resorted to unfair meana at the University Examinations held m 
April, 1959 and October, 1959 have been cancelled and that they have been further debarred 
from appearing at any college Examination or an Examination of this University and from 
joining any college before the expiry of the date of the year mentioned against them : 


University Spat 
No. 


Candidates's Name. College. Date till which 

debarred. 

Inter. Arte Examination, April, I960 

Kinkar, Govind Sbivaram. Rajaram Collage, 1st January, 1064, 

Kolhapur. 

Pre-Degree Examination, October, 1959 
Joshi. Shyamkact Bergusson College, 1st January 1961. 

Jagannsth. Poona-4. 


Ganeshkhiod, Poona-7, 
18th March, 1960. 

19-2016P—XII 


W. H. Gofay, 

Registrar. 
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PATNA UNIVERSITY 

The examination of the following candidates of the Supplementary B.Sc. l.Eng.) Part 
II (Civil) Examination held in the month of August, 1959, has been cancelled for using unfair 
means a( the said examination: 


81. No. 

Roll No. 

Regietration 

1 

2 

1471-55 

2 

3 

7702-49 

8 

5 

1676-66 

4 

6 

1727-53 

5 

7 

6915-48 

6 

8 

12070-51 

7 

9 

849-53 

8 

10 

4110-48 

9 

11 

709-54 

10 

12 

845-53 

11 

13 

12001-51 

12 

15 

1492-55 

13 

17 

1568-55 

14 

19 

708-54 

16 

20 

8431-60 


Name of the Candidates. 

Bsrid Baran Dey 
Chandra Deo Ram 
Hafiz Syed Matloobur Rahman 
Hira Kant Jba 
Ibnut Tariqe 
Jyotirindra Nath Kar 
Katneshwar Nath Srivaatava 
Kauehal Kiehore Pd. Sinba 
Masood Alam 
Mohammad Aiyub 
Panna Lall 

R. irn Diilar Choubay 
Sitya Pal Soni 

S. Azhaiuddin Akhtar 
Abdul Bari 


Patna University, 

Patna, the 3rd February, 1960. 


S. Y. Hussain, 
Deputy Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY. CHANDIGARH 
No. 8221-8357/60 3 Dated the 31 «t March, 1960. 

In superasasion of this offi -e Notification No. 691-930/603, dated the 8th Jannary, 
i960, I am to inform you that the Syndicate of this University, vide, paragraph 69, of its 
proceedings dated 19th March, 1960, has cancelled the rustication orders ot the following 
students:— 


8 . No. 

Regd. No. 

Name of the Student. 

Father’s Name. 

Class. 


56-p-398 

Sin Krishan Shukla 

Sh. Tarlochau Das 
8hukla 

IV Year 


64-p.l98 

, Zora Singh Brar 

Sh. Hakatn Singh 

IV Year 


66-p-362 

Ranjit Singh Sahni 

8h. Kripal Singh 
8ahm 

IV Year 


Kesar Mall, 

Assistant Registrar (Cdn 

* for Registrar. 

* < PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 

„ Notification 

It is hereby notified that 

The following persons have been disqualified for the reasons noted against each 

1. Tale Ram S/o Shri Deotiya Ram, Vill. & P.O. Petwar, Teh. Hansi, District Hissan 
(Roll No. 55778j Matriculation Examination, 1958, has been disqualified for three years, 
1958,1959 and 1960, for impersouation, under regulation 13(aj. 

2. Manohar Lai S/o 8hri Sardar Singh (Roll No. 99184, Matriculation Examination, 
1957) seoond year student, Overseer class. Panjab Polytechnic, Nilokbtri, who impersonated 
Tala Ram has been disqualified from appearing in any University Examination for a period 
of 5 years, i.e , 1958 to 1962, under regulation 18 (d) fi). 

8 Ram Phul 8/o 8hn Shiv LaMRoll No. 131412, Matriculation Examination, I960), 
a student of Jat High Sohool, Hodel who tampered with the Internal Assessment marks, 
has been disqualified for the Matriculation Examination fur 1960. 

. Chandigarh^, J. R. Agnibotri, 

Dated the 80»b March, 1960. Registrar. 
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PANJAB USIVBRSITT, CHANDIGARH 
Notification 

No. 10441-677/60-G. Dat'd the 14th April, 1960. 

To inform you that the Principal, M. L. National College, Yamunagar, (Diat. Arobala). 
vide, his letter No. TJ/33/1345, dated 18th March, 1960, has rusticated the following student 
for period of One Academic Year, with effect from 17th March, 1960 to 16th March, 1961, 
for the reasons mentioned against him 


8. No. Regd. No, Name of Father's Naina, Class. Reasons. 

Student. 

1 67-ez-80397 Parbodh Shri Makhan Lai IV Year For gross misconduct 

Chandar Ansnd and rowdyism 

Kesar Mall, 

Assistant Registrar (Cdn.) 

PANJAB UNIVERSITY CHANDIGARH) 

No. 4501-4730/60-0 Dated, the 5th March, 1960, 

To inform you that the Principal, Baring Union Christian College. Batata, vide, his 
letter No. CM(S)-107/6!) dated the 16th February, I960, has rusticated the following student 
for a period of One Academic Year with effect from 16th February, i960, to -18th February, 
1961, for the reason mentioned against him :— 


S. No. Regd. No. Name of 
Student. 

1 67-8-142 Sat Pal Sharirn 


Father’s Name. Class. Bessons. 

Shri Bashamber 3rd Year Gross Misconduct 
Dass 

Kesar Mall, 

Assistant Registrar ( Co-ordination ) 
For Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 

Notification 

It is hereby uotified that:— 

1. Hira Lai S/o Shri Lai Chand C/e If Bodh Raj. Patialls Chowk. Jullundur City 
(Roll No. 67170, Matriculation Examination, (1959) has been disqualified for three years, i.S., 
1959, 1960 and 1961 for impersonation. 

2. Jagdish Lai S/o Shri Ladha Ram, House No. 194/VV/No- 1, Panipat, who paased 
his Matriculation Examination in 1963 under Roll No 28912 end impersonated Hira Lai, 
has been declared as not a fit and proper person to be admitted to any future examination of 
tbia University. 

8. Partap Chand Aryya S/o Shri Vishnu Datt. Roll No. 739, M.A Part I (Hindi) 
examination, July. 1959, who replaced the sheets of his answer-books in Papers III and IV, 
has been declared as not a fit and proper person (o be admitted to any future examination of 
this University. His result has been quashed. 

Chandigarh (Capital) J. R. Agnihotri, 

Dated the 4th March, 1960. * Registrar. 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJI RAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA » 

SR(ADM)60-III 9 Baroda 26th March, 1960 

It la hereby notified under the direction of the Syndicate that Sbri Jetbabhai Zaverbhai 
Patel, a student of the 2nd year B.A. Class (Roll No. 183) ia rusticated from the 19th March, 
1960, up to the 28th February, 1961, and be not allowed to join any Institution or appear at 
any University examination in the University during the period. 

Sd. (Illegible), 
Registrar. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR, SRINAGAR. 


Notification No. F-7-69/BC. 

In continuation of the notification of even number dated 80th November, 1269, the 
following candidate* who resorted to use of unfair means at the various examinations of 
thjs University held at the annual end supplementary sessions, 1989, have been disqualified 
from passing any examination of the University tor the period shown against each. 
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Period lor 

S. No Boll No, Regd, No. Name and parentage of Residence or Institution which dii- 

the candidate from which appeared qualified 


Matriculation Examination, 1959 


1 

5384 

Habibullah Malik S/o 
Abdul Aziz Malik 

Pinjura, Shop»n 

Kaehrair. 

2 jeer* 
(1959 A 1960) 

2 

6441 

Jawahir Lai Bhat S/o 
Pt. Nath Bbat 

Banogund, P.O. Vori- 
nag, Kinr.. 

1 year 
(1959) 

3 

7918 

Lakhmi Nath Sharma 
8/o Pandit Mahe- 
shwar Nath 

Govt. High School, 
Kokarnag, Kmr, 

1 year 
(1969; 

4 

9979 

Pujnn Singh 8/o Nir- 
mal Singh 

Govt. Hjgh School, 
Karnah. 

2 yean, 
(1969 A 1960) 


B,A. A B.Sc. Examination, 1959 



612 

2282-S-54 

Sbafi Ahmed, S/o Peer 
8aIam-nd-I)in 

S. P. College, Srinagar 3 year* (1959. 

1960 A 1961) 


860 

832-8-60 

Ncor Mohmed Kengh 
S/o Kh. Abdul Aziz 
Kengh 

Teugapora, Nawakadal, 
Srinagar 

8 yeara 
(1969,1980 A 
1961) 


1067 

862-8-69 

Makhan Lai Eaul, S/o 
Pt. Parwanand Kaul 

Puishyar, II Bridge, 
Srioagar. 

3 yeara 
(1959, 1930 A 
1961) 



B.A. (Supplementary) Examination, 1959 



861-G-64 

Smair Smgh Raina,"P/o P. O. Pattern, Tehsil, 
S. liber Singh Raina Baramulla 

2 year* 
(1069 A 1960) 



Munshi Fazjl (Honour* ;n Persian) Exam. 1959 



78 

46-OC-49 

Moulvi Baahir .Ahpad 
Qari, P/o Moulvi 
Badar-ud-Din Qari 

Wazapora, Srinagar. 

3 year* 

(1959,1960 A 
1961), 



8baetri (Honour* in Sanskrit) Exam. 1969 


10 

725 

84-RSM-56 

IJttam Chandra Pharma, 
P/o Shankar Dase 
Sharma 

Shri Ruglinath San*- 
krit Mahavidyalaya, 
Jammu. 

1 year 
(1969) 

11 

726 

P2-R8M-55 

Darshan Lai 8harma, 
S/o Pt. Farn Suit# 
Sharma 

Do. 

1 year 
(i960) 

12 

727 

• 62-SR-54 

Knehan Lai S/o Pt. 
Hari Cliand 

Do. 

1 year 
(1969) 

18 

*728 

80-RSM-68 

• 

Nand Kishore Sharma, 
S/o Hem Raj Sharma 

Do, 

1 year 
(1059) 

14 

729 

76-B8M-68 

Tula] Dase Vaiehnava 
S/o Bwami Jagan 
Nath Da* 

Do. 

1 year 
(1969) 

16 

780 

67-8R-54 

Tek Chand Sharma S/o 
Pt. Prithvi Raj 

Da. 

1 year 
(1959) 

16 

781 

1275-OC-52 

Boom D*tt S/o 8b ri 
Parebo Ram 

Do. 

1 year 
(1969) 

17 

732 

79-R8M-55 

Deah Raj Sharma S/o Do. 

Pt. Chat an Da* Sharma 

1 year 
(1969) 

18 

788 

76-B8M-66 

Priatam Chandra Sbarm* 
S/o Pt. Eaka Ram 
Sharma 

Do. 1 year 

(1969) 

Gfaolam Mohammad, 


Rtgitlrar. 



1960] 


NOTIFICATIONS 


BOARD OF SECONDARY EDO CATION, RAJASTHAN 


Notification 

The undermentioned candidates bad obtained permission to appear at the High School 
Examination held by the Board in 1958 and 1959 by giving false statements in their appli* 
catione forms. Consequently their lespective examination® have been cancelled and they 
have further been debarred from appearing at any examination of the Board to be held ifl 
the year(s) as noted against each 

Examination which has 

8. Roll No, Name of candidate Place of been cancelled and 

No. Residence year(s) for which 

debarred 

1 224 EN. 57/2827 Laxmi Narain Bhatta Alwar Inter, in Arts Exam, for 

(Teacher) 1958 cancelled and 

further debarred upto 
and including the exam, 
of 1961. 

18209 Eanbaiya Lai Kiaad Jaipur High School Exam, for 

1958 cancelled. 

18258 Kailash Nath Bbardwaj Sikar Do. 

12608 (Main Exam.) SarwaD Kumar Sharroa Jaipur High School Exam, for 

950 (Suppl. Exam.) 1969 cancelled. 


1959 cancelled and 
further debarred for 
1960. 

Sigh School Exam, for 
1959 cancelled. 

ligh School Exam, for 
1959 cancelled and 
further debarred for 
1960. 

Do. 

Tigb School Exam, for 
1959 cancelled. 

Do. 

ligh School Exam, for 
1959 cancelled and 
further debarred for 
1960. 

Do, 


1959 cancelled, 

ligh School Exam, for 
1959 cancelled and 
further debarred {or 
1960. 

ligh School Exam, for 
1969 cancelled, 
ligh School Exam, for 

1959. cancelled and 
further debarred for 

1960. 

ligh School Exam, for 
1959 cancelled, 
ligh School Exam, for 
1969 cancelled end 
further debarred for 
1960. 


s. 

No. 

Roll No, 

Name of candidate 

Place of 
Residence 

1 

224 EN. 67/2827 

Laxmi Narain Bbatta 
(Teacher) 

Alwar 


18209 

Kanhaiya Lai Kiead 

Jaipur 


18258 

Kailash Nath Bbardwai 

Sikar 


12608 (Main Exam.) SarwaD Kumar Sharroa 

950 (Suppl. Exam.) 

Jaipur 


9169 (Main Exam, Gulab Chand Pancboli 

699 (Suppl. Exam.) 

Jaipur 


6839 

Vijai Kumar Gaur 

Jhunjhunu 


6960 

Mahabeer Prasad Sharma 8/o 
Brij Lai Sharroa 

Chnru 


8716 

Chittar Mai Sbarmn 

Jaipur 

9 

9249 

Har Dayal 

Jaipur 

10 

10974 

Kishori Lai Gujpto, 

Sikar 

11 

10662 

Manohar Lai Goger . 

Jaipur 

12 

10726 

Mali Ram Parasramjika 

Jhnnjhnnu 

13 

11017 

Narayan Lai Sharroa S/o 
Pokhar Mai Sharma 

Jaipur 

14 

13067 

Suraj Mai Gupfa 

Jaipur 

16 

18093 

Suraj Mel Yogi 

Jaipur 

16 

13244 

Vircndra Singh Rajawat 

Jaipur 

17 

14986 

Giyani Sunder Singh 

Alwar 1 

18 

24774 

Hari Kiahore Bishnoi 

Jodhpnr 

19 

l 

26666 

Bona Ram Patel 

Jodhpur 

20 

82780 

Hamid A)j Khan 

Churu ! 


(Sd.) Illegible. 
Secretary, 

Board of Secondary Education, 
Rajaatben, Jaipur, 
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